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CHAPTER    IX. 

Bazas  evidently  thought  the  whole  preparation  mentioned  in  the 
last  chapter  were  intended  to  secure  his  own  arrest,  but  with  an  air 
of  wonderful  composure  he  said — 

"Belyins:  on  your  promise,  Mr.  Darcy,  that  I  shall  bo  delivered 
over  to  the  English  police,  and  neither  to  the  French  nor  Venetian, 
and  that  you  will  keep  the  engagement  you  made  with  me  yester- 
day,  I  am  willing  to  make  a  full  disclosure  of  all  I  know  connected 
with  the  death  of  Count  Grenville.  Am  I  right  in  supposing  that 
I  may  rely  on  these  conditions  V* 
**  You  may,"  said  Darcy. 

"  Then,"  said  Bazas, "  I  will  begin.    My  prior  history,  before  I 

entered  the  service  of  Sir  Philip  Warden,  is  of  no  importance  here  ; 

but  1  feel  it  onlyjust  I  should  bear  testimony  to  the  efficiency  of  the 

French  police,  in  ascertaining  all  the  items  of  the  history  of  men  of 

iny  order.      The  letter  you  gave  me  from  my  brother  proves  to  me 

that  my  history,  at  least,  has  been  accurately  chronicled  ;  indeed, 

sir,  had  you  read  that  letter,  perhaps  you  would  not  have  made 

the  promise  upon  which  I  now  rely ;  for  I  have  little  to  tell  of 

which  Goudot  is  not  already  well  informed.     But  without  further 

preface — for  I  see  my  audience  is   impatient — I  commence  my 

history  from  the  time  I  entered  into  Sir  Philip  Warden's  service  in 

184 — .     He  had  then  newly-married  a  very  beautiful  woman  of 

Italian  birth ;  and  I  believe  they  were  very  happy  together  for  at 

least  three  years.     At  the  beginning  of  the  fourth,  however,  a 

circumstance  occurred   which    destroyed    their  domestic  felicity. 

Lady  Warden  had  a  brother,  at  the  time  I  speak  of,  residing  as  a 

refugee  in  England.     He  was  under  the  surveillance  of  the  police, 
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both  of  France  and  Austria,  and  the  Englisli  authorities,  then  more 
complaisant  than  now,  lent  their  assistance.  What  crime  the 
young  Count  had  committed  I  know  not.  I  conjecture  it  was 
purely  political.  It  was  not,  however,  of  the  less  serious  a  nature  ; 
and  I  learned  from  a  police  functionary,  with  whom  I  had  some 
dealings — for  I  may  at  once  confess  tliat  I  owed  my  liberty  at  this 
time  to  the  talent  I  had  displayed  of  collecting  useful  information 
for  the  French  police — that  the  Count's  offence  was  one  which 
could  not  be  forgiven,  and  that  if  discovered,  and  if  once  he  could 
be  got  out  of  England,  which  if  discov«Ted  would  not  be  difficult  to 
accomplish,  his  liberty  at  least  would  be  at  an  end  for  the  rest  of 
his  life.  It  was  the  interest  of  the  Count  to  keep  out  of  the 
way,  and  he  managed  to  do  so  to  dextrously,  that  for  long  the 
police  were  at  a  loss  to  discover  his  residence.  An  indiscretion  on 
his  part  led  to  his  discovery.  He  naturally  wished  to  see  his 
sister,  and,  accordingly,  one  day  he  came  down  to  the  railway- 
station  next  Eversley,  the  residence  of  Sir  Phih'p  Warden,  in 
Hampshire.  By  some  chance  or  other  I  met  him  there,  and 
arranged  an  interview  with  his  sister ;  but  with  unnecessary  and  most 
unfortunate  caution  on  his  part,  he  did  not  tell  me  Lady  Warden 
was  his  sister,  but  allowed  me  to  fi)rm  another  impression  of  the 
ties  betwixt  them.  Under  that  impression  I  arranged  an  interview 
for  which  I  was  well  paid;  but  as  money  has  always  been  a 
weakness  with  me,  and,  moreover,  my  first  duty  was  Vj  my 
master,  I  apprised  Sir  Philip  of  the  interview  which  was  to  take 
place '  * 

**Villian!"  said  Mrs.  Legh. 

**  As  you  will,  madam,"  said  Bazas,  coolly  ;  "  I  do  not  pretend 
to  a  good  character.  But  to  continue  mystery — Lady  Warden 
and  her  brother  met.  The  interview  between  brother  and  sister 
was  naturally  affectionate,  and  she  had  thrown  herself  into  his 
arms  and  kissed  him  tenderly,  at  the  very  time  Sir  Philip  appeared. 
You  may  guess  what  followed — at  least,  if  you  knew  Sir  Philip,  you 
could.  Coldly  and  without  any  trace  of  passion  he  stepped  between 
them,  thrusting  the  Count  rudely  aside.  *  Oh,  Sir  Philip,'  said 
Lady  Warden,  *  he  is  my  brother.'  *  Madam,'  said  Sir  Philip,  '  I 
shall  hear  your  story  at  another  time;  meantime,  go  home.' 
There  was  that  in  Sir  Philip's  looks  at  any  time  which  few 
dared  disobey ;  and  now,  the  concentrated  passion  strongly 
repressed  was  fearful.  The  veins  on  his  forehead  swelled  as  if  they 
would  burst ;  his  eyes  absolutely  shot  fire,  and  his  lips  were  com- 
pressed as  if  his  teeth  within  were  being  pushed  back  into  their 
sockets.  Opposition,  explanation,  were  out  of  the  question,  and, 
beskles,  Lady  Warden  was  a  timid  woman — she  could  only  repeat, 
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*0h,  Philip,  he  is  my  brother.'     At  a  motion  from  Sir  Philip  I 

carried  her  away ;  and  soon  meeting  the  carriage,  saw  her  home. 

>Vhat  passed  between  her  brother  and  Sir  Philip  1  know  not ;  Sir 

Philip  was  unarmed,  or  no  doubt  the  other  would  Lave  perished. 

As   it  was,  I   eupposo  a  hostile   meeting   was   arranged,  for  Sir 

Philip  laughed  to  scorn  the  idea  that  the  young  man  \^as  his  wife's 

kother;  and  there  was  this  reason,  which  I  afterwards  learned,  for 

nis  absolute  incredulity.     At  the  time  of  his  marriage  the  young 

Count  had  quarrelled  with  his  father  and  relatives,  having  adopted 

Carbonari  principles ;  and  in  consequence,  he  had  been  formally 

disowned  in  family  council,  and  his  name  never  mentioned ;  and 

ibis  decision  Lady.  Warden  had  been  cautioned  and  commanded  to 

respect,  and  to  conceal  from  her  husband. 

The  Count  was  a  brave  man.  He  had  shown  himself 
to  be  so  often  enough.  Indesd,  he  held  his  life  in  his 
band.  It  was  certainly,  therefore,  no  want  of  courage  which 
prevented  him  meeting  Sir  Philip.  It  might  arise  from  un- 
willingness to  have  a  hostile  meeting  with  his  brother-in-law  ; 
but  I  believe  the  main  reason  which  induced  him  not  to  ap- 
pear, was  the  conviction  that  I  had  betrayed  him  to  Sir  Philip, 
and  his  persuasion,  in  which  he  was  not  mistaken,  that  if  I  saw 
my  way  to  a  substantial  reward,  I  would  have  betrayed  him  to  the 
police.  Whatever  was  the  reason  the  Count  did  not  appear ;  thi8 
removed  any  first  shadow  of  doubt,  which  Sir  Philip  might  entertain. 
He  was  certain  his  wife  liad  dishonoured  him,  and  the  result  was  a 
separation." 

During  this  narrative,  which  was  listened  to  without  interrup- 
tion, Darcy  observed  that  Mrs.  Legh  showed  signs  of  violent 
agitation.  She  had  sank  upon  a  chair  and  covered  her  face  with 
ber hands;  but  her  bosom  heaved,  and  Darcy  heard  her  sobs. 
Bazas,  also,  had  observed  her  agitation,  and  paused  in  hia 
Dartative. 

"What  I  have  next  to  relate,"  he  said,  **  had  better  be  told  in 
tbeabsenceof  thelady." 

Mrs.  Legh  looked  up,  her  eyes  full  of  tears,  and  it  was  evidently 
^th  a  violent  eflfort  she  regained  composure.  **  Proceed,"  said 
she,  **  with  your  story  ;  I  can  bear  it  all." 

'*  I  think  not,"  said  Bazas.  "  I  request  you  will  withdraw. — I 
^'link,  sir,"  said  he  to  the  priest,  "  it  would  be  better  the  lady 
retired.  You  can  tell  her  afterwards  what  I  am  going  to  divulge. 
Ill  her  presence  I  feel  I  cannot  proceed." 

It  was  with  difficulty,  and  only  on  the  solemn  assurance  of  her 
uncle  that  nothing  should  be  concealed  from  her,  that  Mrs.  Legh 
&t  last  left  tbo  room* 
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Bazas  resumed  bis  narrative. 

**  The  reason  why  I  wished  the  lady  to  withdraw,**  said  he,  "  is 
that  I  recognise  in  her  the  wife  of  Sir  Philip  Warden/* 

Darcy  started  with  surprise.  **Mrs.  Legh  Lady  Warden!** 
said  he.     **  How  can  that  be,  Bazas  ?** 

**It  is  quite  right,**  said  Loiret,  who  had  re-entered,  after 
having  conducted  Mrs.  Legh  to  an  adjoining  room.  And  Groudot 
was  aware  of  the  fact. 

**  And  her  daughter!**  said  Darcy  breathlessly — 

**Is,**  said  the  ecclesiastic,  "the  child  of  her  first  husband. 
But  all  these  explanations  can  be  given  afterwards  ;  let  us  hear  the 
end  of  this  strancje  confession.  I  bei^ia  to  see  that  it  will  be  most 
tragical." 

**I  approach  the  tragedy,'*  said  Bazas.  *' Shortly  after  the 
separation  I  quarrelled  with  Sir  Philip.  I  need  not  conceal  the 
reason,  for  it  is  all  chronicled  in  the  books  of  the  police  in  Paris. 
I  appropriated  part  of  Sir  Philip*s  plate.  He  did  not  give  me  over 
to  the  police,  because  he  was  indififerent  as  to  the  loss,  and  anxious 
to  keep  from  the  public  the  secret  of  his  supposed  dishonour, 
which  I  alone  had  witnessed  ;  but  he  determined  to  dismiss 
me  his  service,  giving  me,  howc\er,  a  pension,  which  secured 
my  silence.  I  did  not  see  Sir  Philip  for  many  years  after.  My 
pension  was  regularly  paid,  and  with  what  I  got  from  M. 
Goudot  I  was  tolerably  well  off,  and  did  not  do  anything  to  bring 
myself  within  the  clutches  of  the  police ;  but  a  sore  temptation 
came.  One  night,  it  was  on  the  25th  of  December,  1859,  the 
night  of  your  majority,  Mr.  Darcy,  I  was  seated  alone  in  my 
lodgings,  when  Sir  Philip  entered.  I  recollect  it  was  exactly  mid- 
night ;  perhaps  it  was  the  hour  which  made  me  more  amenable  to 
evil  suggestions.  Sir  Philip  was  pale  as  a  ghost,  but  the  evil  glare 
was  in  his  eyes,  and  his  lips  were  compressed,  as  on  that  day  when 
he  had  discovered  Lady  Warden  and  her  brother.  I  anticipated 
evil.  '  Leon,*  said  he,  you  know  you  are  in  my  power,  and  you 
know  how  I  have  used  it.  Instead  of  denouncing  I  have 
maintained  you.  I  wish  a  service  from  you,  for  which  you 
shall  be  well  paid.'  *  Tell  me,  said  I,  *  the  payment  first 
and  then  the  service  you  wish  me  to  do.*  He  then  named 
a  large  sum.  Gentlemen,  a  sum  for  which  I  would  have  sold 
my  soul,  had  I  been  perfectly  innocent,  and  for  which  1, 
an  elioe  of  the  galleys,  need  hardly  say  I  would  have  done  any. 
thing.  I  told  him  so ;  I  said  I  would  do  his  bidd  ing,  provided  only 
my  personal  safety  was  secured.  And  then  he  told  me  that  that 
night  he  had  met  the  destroyer  of  his  domestic  peace — the  man 
who  had  blighted  the  honour  of  his  ancient  house,  and  who  had 
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made  his  life  a  wreck.     *  At  last,'  he  said,    *  1  shall   have  my 

revenge.'     And   then  he  told  me  that  he  had   left   him  in   the 

*  Hyperion  Club,'  and  that  he  would  soon  leave  it  to  go  home; 

that  we  could  follow  him,  and  that  if  I  should  aid  him,  if  necessary, 

the  sum  he  mentioned  was  my  own.     I  had  already  agreed,  and 

was  ready.     We  went  to  the  '  Hyperion  Club, '  and  for  hours  kept 

watch.    At  last  we  saw  him,  the  Couut   Gronville  and  you,  sir, 

come  out,  and  walk  away  arm-in-arm  ;  we  kept  you  in  view.    You 

stopped  at  Westminster  Bridge ;  we  saw  you  were  there  to  part 

company,  and  that  the  Count  was  to  cross.     We  preceded  him. 

You  will  recollect  the  night  was  not  a  night  to  tempt  a  wanderer, 

and  that  the  bridge  and  the  street  itself  was  solitary.     We  took  up 

our  position  in  the  centre  of  the  bridge,  and  waited  for  our  prey. 

He  came  up  alone,  and  Sir  Philip,  springing  from  the  recess  in 

which  we  were  concealed,  confronted  him.     I  do  not  recollect  what 

he  said;  my  impression  is   it  was  but  little; — but  I  distinctly 

recollect  that  he   took  from  his  pocket  a  brace  of  pistols,  and 

uwisted  on  the  Count  taking  one.     He  refused  to  do  so ;  denied 

that  he  was  the  man  Sir  Philip  supposed  him  to  be.     And  then 

Sir  Phihp  said — *  Then,  if  you  will  not  die  like  a  man,  die  like  a 

dog.'  He  then  struck  him  on  the  forehead  with  the  butt-end  of  his 

pistol.    The  blow  only  half-stunned  him,  and  the  Count  was  a 

strong  man.     He  wrested  the  pistols  from  Sir  Philip's  hands,  and 

threw  them  into  the  Thames ;   the  next  moment  he  would  have 

thrown  Sir  Philip  on  the  ground,  had  not  I,  mindful  of  my  promise, 

tripped  him  up,  and  he  fell  heavily  on  the  flags,  dragging  Sir 

Philip  with  him.    The  fall  made  Qrenville  senseless.    It  was  then 

we  heard  you  running  up,  and  Sir  Philip  said,  '  Let  us  throw  him 

over.'     We  did  so,  and  then  ran  as  fast  as  we  could  to  the  other 

side  of  the  bridge.    No  one  saw  us  ;  and  ^hen  we  stopped  running 

we  were  in  a  dark  street  alone,  and  felt  ourselves  safe  for  the  time. 

We  then  separated,  Sir  Philip  telling  me  to  meet  him  at  the  South 

Eastern  Station,  the  first  train  in  the  morning." 

It  is  impossible  to  describe  Darcy's  emotions  as  this  story  was 
told.  His  character  was  retrieved,  the  true  murderers  discovered. 
But  one  of  them,  and  the  most  guilty,  was  his  guardian,  the  man 
whom,  if  he  never  liked,  he  yet  respected  for  his  commanding 
abilities,  more  than  any  man  he  had  ever  met.  The  priest's  face 
was  impassive,  but  it  was  the  impassiveness  of  settled  hate,  and  it 
was  with  that  deep  voice^  which  speaks  of  nearly  uncontrollable 
emotion,  that  he  said — 

**  I  should  have  foreseen  this  ;  my  mind  conjured  evil  from  the 
first  Ume  I  saw  him  to  the  last ;  and  the  last  time  he  was  in  my 
power,    Next  tinie-^-f."  he  said  no  mQre*    But  the  clepched  band 
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and  the  fierce  face  showed  that  the  hot  Italian  blood  had  not  been 
subdued  by  the  discipline  of  the  convent,  and  that,  had  Sir  Philip 
then  been  in  his  reach,  the  servant  of  the  Church  would  have 
plunged  a  stilletto  in  his  heart  with  as  little  compunction  as  a 
hired  bravo. 

Darcy's  calm,  clear  voice  seemed  to  rouse  him  as  if  from  a 
dream.  Darcy  entertained  no  revengeful  feelings.  He  had  made 
up  his  mind  to  save  Sir  Philip.  He  now  requested  Bazas  to  con- 
tinue his  narrative. 

**  I  have  little  more  to  tell,"  eaid  the  assassin,  *' except  of  Sir 
Philip's  folly.  We  went  to  Italy  together,  and  Sir  Philip  paid  a 
visit  to  the  Abruzzi,  whence  he  had  taken  his  bride.  There  he 
learned — how,  I  know  not — that  the  Count  Grenville  was  in  realitv 
his  wife's  brother  ;  and  after  he  had  learned  tbat  he  became  more 
silent  and  morose  than  ever.  I,  mvself,  recollect  the  feelincj  of 
remorse— it  was  *the  most  painful  of  the  many  painful  feelings  I 
have  experienced  and  outlived.  But  the  crimes  I  have  committed 
Were  not  of  so  black  a  description  as  Sir  Philip  had  been  guilty  of ; 
and  my  distinct  impression  is  that  he  then  became,  and  since  has 
been,  insane.  It  is  only  on  this  theory  I  can  explain  his  interven- 
tion  to  save  you,  sir,  which  cost  him  his  social  position  and 
power,  the  only  thing  which  had  any  effect  to  distract  his 
attention  from  himself.  It  was  a  daring  experiment,  and  I 
often  wondered  what  induced  me  to  risk  my  neck  in  such  a  cause ; 
but  I  would  as  soon  have  thought  of  disobeying  the  fiend,  if  in 
his  power,  as  of  disobeying  Sir  Philip  now.  This,  then," 
he  concluded,  **is  my  story.  Now,  my  confession  is  made,  I 
shall  be  ready  to  repeat  it  in  London ;  and  in  order  com- 
pletely  to  discharge  my  part  of  the  bargain,  I  have  to  inform 
you  that  Sir  Philip  resides  in  this  house,  under  the  name  of  the 
Count  Nerini.*' 

**  I  was  aware  of  that,"  said  Loiret;  "  M.  Goudot  told  me  so, 
and  I  have  kept  watch  for  him.  He  ought  to  be  here  by  this  time.*  * 
He  looked  at  his  watch.  **  Yes,  within  a  quarter  of  an  hour  I 
shall  have  the  pleasure  of  presenting  Sir  Philip  to  the  party.  I  go 
to  secure  him,"  and  left  the  room. 

Darcy  rose  at  the  same  time. 

*'  Allow  me,"  said  he  to  the  priest,  "  to  reture  for  a  moment.  I 
have  some  necessary  orders  to  give.     I  shall  be  back  in  time." 

But  Darcy's  object  was  to  see  if  he  could  not  save  Sir  Philip. 
Sir  Philip  had  saved  him  at  the  risk  of  life,  and  with  the  loss  of 
honour  and  position  ;  Darcy  would  repay  him.  He  would  allow 
his  own  name  to  rest  under  the  suspicion  of  murder,  provided  he 
could  savQ  Sir  Philip  j  for  to  think  of  the  haughty,  dignified 
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Baronet  in  the  felon's  dock,  and  then  on  the  gallows,  was  to  Darcy 
impossible. 

Ee  found  his  follower  in  the  Custodier's  room. 

**  Lou-et,"  said  Darcy,  *'  you  must  allow  Sir  Philip  to  escape." 

**  That  is  impossible,"  said  Loire t.     '*  It  is  absolutely  necessary 
to  tlie  act  d' accusation.      His  arrest  is  part  of  my  duty." 

'*  And  for  which,"  said  Darcy,  '*  you  are  paid,  eh  ?  how  much 
a  year?" 

"  My  salary  is  now  1000  francs.     If  I  succeed  in  this  investiga- 
tion,  I  will  get  promotion  and  another  500  francs." 

'*1000  francs   per   annum.     That  looks  a  large   sum,"  said 

Darcy, "  in  francs ;  but  it  is  a  miserable  salary  for  a  man  of  your 

abilities  in  English  money —  it  is  only  £40  ;  why,  I  pay  my  butler 

twice   that  sum,    and  he   thinks   his   services   underpaid.     Your 

government  is  not  liberal  I" 

"True,  sir,"  said  the  functionary,  "  we  are  ill-paid ;  but  then 
consider  the  honour  of  the  oflSce  I  hold  !" 

"  Ah !"  said  Darcy,  *'  I  did  not  think  of  that.  The  honour  is 
another  1500  francs;  but  after  all,  3000  francs  is  not  £150 
sterling.  Listen  to  me  ;  I  will  give  you  j£300  per  annum  if  you  let 
Sir  Philip  escape,  and  you  know  you  can  manage  it  without  being 
found  out." 

"It  is  impossible,"  said  Loiret.  "We  French  have  honour, 
and  there  are  services  which  are  not  to  be  bought ;  and  there  is  one 
reason  for  this  of  which  you  are  not  aware.  It  is  impossible  for  a 
I'rench  agent  of  police  to  betray  his  duty  without  discovery.  We 
all  watch  one  another,  and  are  trained,  from  our  first  admission,  to 
denounce  to  our  superiors  the  slightest  breach  of  duty  in  each 
other.  Consequently,  we,  ourselves,  are  more  under  surveillance 
than  any  one  whom  we  watch.  In  this  instance,  in  particular,  not 
only  my  fellow-servant  is  aware  that  Sir  Philip  Warden  and  Count 
Nerini  are  the  same,  but  Qoudot,  in  Paris,  knows  it,  and  I  have 
DO  doubt  is  accurately  informed  by  telegraph,  at  this  very  hour,  of 
everything  which  happens  here.  The  chiefs  of  police  in  Paris  are 
in  mtimate  relation  with  the  chiefs  of  police  in  other  towns 
""there  is  a  useful  confidence  between  them,  and  in  order  to  carry 
out  what  you  wish  it  would  be  necessary  to  bribe  the  police  of 
Venice." 

**  But,"  said  Darcy,  "  is  ii  absolutely  impossible  to  save  Sir 
Philip?  I  see  you  would  lose  your  situation  if  you  connived 
at  it;  but  I  would  give  you  a  better — iu  fact,  state  your 
terms:  I  am  rich  enough  to  meet  even  the  most  exorbitant 
demands." 

*'  There  is  one  demand  which  you  could  not  meet,"  said  Loiret. 

**yQu  could  ifldwwify  my  \m  QiMw^y  j  Jo^  mH  ^Qwtl^  it,  but 
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you  could  not  guarantee  my  personal  safety— in  short,  my  life- 
A  traitor  to  the  police  is  hors  la  loi,*' 

"Loiret  has  properly  defined  his  position,"  said  a  man  who 
opened  the  door  without  any  previous  notice.  *'  He  would  be  a 
madman  to  assist  you  in  what  you  ask ;  and  now,  luckily,  it  is 
utterly  impossible.     Sir  Philip  Warden  has  just  been  arrested.*' 

It  was  Qoudot — the  formidable  Goudot  who  spoke ;  and  his 
appearance  at  once  proted  to  Darcy  that  all  attempts  to  serve  Sir 
Philip  must  be  fruitless. 

"  I  have  been  kept  au  courant  to  everything,  my  young  friend,'* 
said  Goudot ;  **  and  knowing  the  generosity  of  your  nature,  I 
apprehended  you  would  attempt  to  save  the  principal  culprit,  when 
you  found  out  it  was  the  same  gentleman  I  suspected.  The  case  is 
now  complete.  Your  character  will  be  cleared  against  your  will, 
and  I  will  have  one  of  the  most  interesting  acts  d'accusation 
drawn  up  which  has  for  some  time  been  seen  in  the  oflSce !" 

Darcy  was  much  distressed.  Had  he  foreseen  this  issue,  he 
would  not  have  proceeded  with  his  investigations.  He  had,  indeed, 
occasionally  had  glimmering  ideas  that  the  connection  of  Sir  Philip 
with  the  Westminster  murder  might  turn  out  of  a  much  more 
serious  nature  than  the  mere  perjury  which  he  had  committed ; 
but  he  always  flattered  himself  that  he  held  the  strings  in  his  own 
hands,  and  could  stop  the  pursuit  when  he  pleased.  Now,  he 
found  that  he  had  merely  been  a  puppet  in  the  hands  of  the  French 
police,  who  had  all  along  maintained  a  perfect  control  over  every 
actor  in  the  drama. 

There  was  nothing  to  be  done.  He  was  utterly  powerless  to 
save  Sir  Philip  ;  and  he  knew  the  inevitable  result  would  be  that 
Sir  Philip  would  be  handed  over  to  the  English  police ;  and  here 
also  Darcy  found  that  the  very  measures  he  himself  had  taken  had 
deprived  himself  of  all  control  over  events ;  for,  by  the  next  mail, 
in  answer  to  his  application  to  be  allowed  to  admit  Bazas  to  be 
Queen's  evidence,  he  received  a  letter,  stating  thai  a^gentleman  from 
the  office  had  received  instructions  to  proceed  to  Venice  to  direct 
further  procedure,  the  case  having  now  acquired  that  degree  of  clear- 
ness which  called  for  the  direct  intervention  of  the  authorities. 

Darcy  was  checkmated.  He  could  not  save  Sir  Philip,  nor 
could  he  keep  the  implied  engagement  he  had  come  under  to  Bazas. 
With  respect  to  that  matter  Goudot,  however,  said,  that  since  he 
had  made  the  promise  with  his  sanction — for  it  will  be  recollected 
Loiret  advised  Darcy  to  agree  to  Bazas's  terms — he  would  assist  him 
in  keeping  his  word.  Bazas  belonged  to  France,  and  there  was 
enough  against  him  in  the  archives  of  their  office  to  justify  his 
detention.  "  It  will  not,  however,"  said  Goudot,  **  be  much  to  the 
advantage  of  M.  Bazas*    But  you  may  keep  your  mind  easy  on  that 
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score.  BSs  admissions,  which  we  knew  before  he  made  them,  were 
not  the  motive  of  the  order  of  arrest,  which  had  been  given  before 
we  took  up  your  case.  Indeed,  it  U  to  his  complicity  with  your 
case  and  your  interference,  that  he  has  been  indebted  for  two  or 
three  months  in  his  comfortable  birth  of  custodier,  instead  of 
spending  the  time  either  an  secret  in  prison  in  Paris  or  dt  the 
galleys,  which  last  place  is  now  his  destination/' 

Darcy  requested  permission  to  see  Sir  Philip,  and  Goudot  gave 
orders  to  Loiret,  over  whom  and  his  associate  he  now  resumed 
control,  to  allow  Darcy  to  see  the  prisoner  early  next  morning. 
**You  will  allow  them  to  converse  in  private,"  said  Goudot;  *^  we 
have  now  got  all  we  require,  and  any  unnecessary  or  superfluous 
interference  is  against  our  rules.'* 

The  hour  of  interview  was  fixed  at  six  o'clock  next  morning; 
jng;  and  it  was  now  late,  and  Goudot  alleged  the  fatigue  of  his 
journey,  as  a  reason  for  retiring  to  bed.  But  the  priest,  like  many 
men  who  have  a  disagreeable  task  to  do,  was  anxious  to  be  over 
vith  it.  He  was  to  tell  Mrs.  Legh,  or,  as  we  will  now  call  her, 
Wy  Warden,  the  painful  facts  of  the  case,  and  he  determined  to 
do  80  that  night. 

Darcy  retired  to  his  room,  but  not  to  sleep,  for  the  revelations 

of  the  evening  had  been  too  agitating.     A  new  future  opened  up 

to  him.     The  clouds  which  had  obscured  his  destiny  were  already 

lolling  away  ;  and  he  anticipated  the  time  when,  with  an  unsullied 

character,  and  the  prestige  of  unmerited  misfortunes  undergone,  he 

should  take  the  position  in  society  to  which  he  was  entitled,  and 

commence  the  career  of  ambition  to  which  he  was  devoted.    Second 

^  these  thoughts — for  I  must  paint  my  hero  as  he  was — came  the 

lOQage  of  Bella  Legh ;  for  Darcy,  though  a  true  and  honest  lover, 

Was  one  of  those,  perhaps,  ultra  masculine  natures  in  which  love, 

though  it  may  play  a  great  part,  and  always  a  true  one,  is  not  the 

absorbing  passion  of  life.     To  such  men  the  great  interests  of  life — 

the  success  of  well-considered  schemes,  the  sense  of  the  use  of 

power— are  the  ruling  and  guiding  influence  of  their  natures ;  and 

tbe  passion  for  the  sex  rather  comes  in  as  an  incentive  to  the  other 

passions  of  their  nature  than  absorbs  them.     The  idea  that  she  will 

love  him  better  and  respect  him  more  if  he  carry  out  this  or  that 

scheme,  gives  to  his  pursuits  a  new  and  strange  zest  and  an  energy 

of  action  which  accelerates  success,  and  makes  success  happiness. 

Darcy  was  one  of  these  men,  and  if  he  falls  in  the  estimation  of 
Hovel  readers  from  this  deviation  from  the  conventional  standard 
hero,  to  whom  love  is  all  in  ail,  and  whose  happiness  throughout 
life,  if  not  his  life  itself,  is  made  to  depend  on  a  wouian*s  smile,  we 
cannot  help  it  We  like  him,  we  confess,  the  better ;  for  the 
writer  is  w  old  baehtioTi  wd  bM  learned  paiAfuliy,  perbapsi  but 
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yet  eflfectually,  to  subordinate  the  love  of  women  to  many  otU^^ 
motives  of  action ;  and  he  hopes  the  world  will  not  eventually  l>® 
the  worse  for  it.  And  Bella  Legh,  herself,  loved  Darcy  all  tt».e 
more  because  his  love  did  not  come  up  to  the  absorbing  standaT"^ 
of  the  novels  she  had  read  ;  for  little  Bella  had  something  in  her  <y^ 
the  strong-minded  woman ;  and  with  all  her  feminine  softness,  tl:»  ^ 
one  type  of  mankind  she  liked  least  of  all  was  the  milksop. 

They  were  not,  then,  thoughts  of  love  which  chiefly  occupied  tl^  ^ 
mind  of  Darcy,  that  tedious  night,  and  perhaps,  it  was  for  thi  ^ 
reason  he  became  tired  and  wished  to  sleep.  It  was  just  three  i 
the  morning  when  he  had  nearly  succeeded  in  accomplishing  h£ 
object,  and  he  had  already  succumbed  into  a  semi- somnolent  stat^ 
when  he  heard  a  knock  at  his  door.  He  had  not  undressed,  so  h 
immediately  opened  it. 

It  was  Lady^ Warden  who  wished  admittance.    She,  too,  had  no 
been  in  bed ;  but  her  dishevelled  grey  hair  and  red  eyes  show 
that  her  meditations  had  been  more  painful  than  Darcy's. 

**  May  I  come  in  T'  said  she.     "  I  have  little  to  say  ;  but  it  i 
all-important." 

Darcy  led  her  gently  in,  and  when  she  was  seated,  said  to  her. 
**  Is  there  anything,  Mrs.  Legh,  I  can  do  for  you  ?'* 

**  There  is  one  thing  you  will  do,  another  you  must.  You  will 
forgive  mo  for  the  unworthy  suspicions  I  entertained,  and  you  wUl 
excuse  the  wicked  spirit  of  revenge  I  have  shown.  He  was  my 
only  brother,  Darcy,  my  dear,  noble  brother  ;  but,'*  she  continued 
with  an  effort,  "  it  is  not  of  the  dead,  but  of  the  living  I  am  here 
to  speak.  My  uncle  has  told  me  all — Darcy,  we  must  save  Sir 
Philip.  I  love  him,  Darcy,  spite  of  all — love  him  as  well  as  I  did  long 
ago ;  and  to  think  that  his  noble  presence  is  to  stand  in  a  felon's 

dock,  and  then Oh,  it  is  too  horrible  ! — too  horrible !  I  shall  go 

mad.     Darcy,  if  ycu  love  my  daughter,  you  will  save  him.     You 
alone  can." 

To  this  Darcy  had  only  one  answer,  he  had  tried  what  he  could 
do,  and  he  informed  Lady  Warden  of  the  result  of  the  attempt  he 
had  made  to  corrupt  the  police  and  of  his  utter  failure;  and  as  he 
went  on  to  describe  the  precautions  which  had  been  taken  against  any 
attempt  to  assist  in  Sir  Philip's  evasion.  Lady  Warden  lost  all 
hope  of  averting  the  frightful,  but  true  picture,  her  fancy  had  con- 
jured  up.  Darcy  did  his  best  to  comfort  her ;  but  the  only  topic 
which  had  any  effect  was  his  promise  to  arrange  that  she  should  see 
her  husband ;  and  when  he  told  her  he  was  to  see  Sir  Philip  that 
morning,  she  earnestly  petitioned  to  join  him,  saying,  '*  that  after 
all  that  had  happened  she  could  not  see  him  for  the  first  time 
alone."     Darcy  promised  to  call  her,  and  Lady  Warden  withdrew 

tp  her  room  to  contime  ber  weai^  vigilB,  aii4  conjure  up  images  of 
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her  noble- looking  husband,  whom  she  had  loved  so  well.  So  grand, 
even  in  his  evil  passions,  so  superior  in  his  intellect.  Could  this 
niler  of  men  be  the  criminal  convicted  of  a  murder,  which  the 
discovery  of  the  relationship  he  bore  to  his  victim  would  make 
appear,  the  most  heinous  crime  which  for  long  had  sullied  the 
criminal  annals  of  England  ? 

lioirct  was  punctual  to  the  hour  appointed,  and  made  no  objec- 
tion to  Darcy's  proposal  that  Lady  Warden  should  accompany  them. 
*' My  instructions,"  said  ho, '*  are  to  throw  no  obstacles  whatever 
in  the  way  of  any  intercourse  with  his  friends  Sir  Philip  may  wish. 
I  shall  only  take  care  to  prevent  his  escape.'* 

Darcy  accordingly  went  to  Lady  Warden's  room  to  tell  her  they 
^ere  ready.  He  found  her  more  composed ;  but  there  was  an  air 
of  hopeless  resignation  about  her  which  was  extremely  touching. 

They  liad  to  go  through  several  corridors  in  the  large  palace 
hefore  they  came  to  the  chamber  in  which  Sir  Philip  was  confined. 
The  outer  door  showed  that  it  was  one  of  the  dungeous  of  the  palace. 
It  was  of  old  black  wood,  studded  with  large  nails,  and  a  heavy 
padlock  secured  it  outside.  Darcy  quickly,  but  carefully  examined 
^"6  padlock.  Loiret  observed  him  and  smiled.  "  It  would  be 
l^^^eless  to  break  open  that  padlock,"  said  he,  "  for  see,  now  that  it 
j8off,"  and  he  opened  it  with  a  key,  and  removed  it;  **  the  door 
"  Dot  the  more  easy  to  open.  It  is  still  secured  with  the  lock  of 
the  police  of  Paris,  of  which  this  is  the  key,  and  taking  from  his 
pocket;  a  small  and  complicated  key,  he  applied  it  to  a  key-hole, 
^hich  had  evidently  been  recently  drilled,  and  turning  it,  the 
door,  after  a  considerable  eflFort  of  strength,  slowly  revolved  on  its 
hinges. 

The  apartment  which  they  now  entered  was  quite  dark ;  but 
*oiret  struck  a  light,  and  applied  it  to  a  lamp  on  a  plain  wooden 
^Ue.  It  was  some  time  before  sufficient  lisht  was  jsjiven  to  see  the 
interior.  It  was  a  large  and  spacious  room,  not  inelegantly  furnished  ; 
out  of  ancient  fashion,  and  the  dust  which  thickly  adhered  to  most 
of  it  showed  that  the  room  had  not  been  occupied  for  a.  long  time, 
«Dd  that  the  necessity  for  its  occupation,  too,  had  been  so  sudden 
fts  to  leave  no  time  for  cleaning  more  than  a  small  portion  of  it. 

Sir  Philip  was  not  visible  at  first;  but  on  a  truckle  bed  in  a 
'ecess  the  faint  M^Ait  revealed  the  reclininix  fisrure  of  a  man.  He 
seemed  sound  asleep,  as  he  had  not  moved  since  they  came  in, 
although  a  considerable  deal  of  noise  had  been  made  in  opening  the 
door. 

**  He  is  like  the  rest  of  you  Englishmen,"  said  Loiret;  ''you 
always  sleep  well  when  all  is  done,  and  escape  hopeless."  But 
Sir  Philip's  sleep  was  sounder  than  that  of  any  of  the  compatriots 

io  ft  iimilftr  positioo,     He  breftthed  sterterousl/^  ftod  m  tbe^ 
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brought  the  taper  to  the  bed  his  face  was  flushed,  and  his  limbs 
were  restless.  Loriet  ^virhout  hesitation  shook  him  violently.  It 
was  in  vain,  Sir  Philip  only  turned  uneasily.  "  He  has  taken 
laudanum,**  said  Loiret  ;  "we  must  use  other  measures."  The 
spectators  were  horrified.  Lady  Warden  was  pale  as  death,  her  lips 
parted,  her  eyes  starting  into  vacancy.  Loiret  rang  a  bell.  *'  Bring 
cold  water,^*  said  he  instantly,  to  his  brother  gendarme.  "  Tell  Mr. 
Ooudot  to  come  here.     Mr.  Darcy,  lend  a  hand.** 

Betwixt  them  Sir  Philip  was  lifted  into  an  upright  position,  but 
his  eyes  were  still  closed.  Loiret  again  shook  him  ;  but  save  a 
groan  and  a  sterterous  breathing,  no  signs  of  life  appeared. 

Goudot  now  entered,  calm  and  self-possessed,  followed  by  the 
gendarme  with  a  pitcher  of  water. 

'*  Lady  Warden,**  said  he,  '*  you  must  withdraw.  Loriet,  lead 
Lady  Warden  to  her  uncle,  tell  him  to  keep  her  with  him  till  I 
see  him.** 

Her  ladyship  allowed  herself  to  be  led  out,  apparently  uncon- 
scious of  what  was  happening.  Ooudot  and  the  other  gendarme 
then  removed  Sir  Philip*s  neckcloth,  took  off  his  coat  and  vest,  and 
tore  asunder  his  under-clothiug ;  they  then  opened  his  eyes,  and 
Goudot  threw  a  handful  of  snuff  into  them,  and  applied  it  also  to 
his  nose ;  lastly,  cold  water  was  dashed  on  his  face. 

These  active  measures  proved  successful.  A  shiver  passed  over 
his  frame,  he  sneezed  violently,  and  at  last  opened  his  eyes,  gazing 
in  a  state  of  stupefaction  around.  He  was  still  kept  standing; 
more  water  was  applied.  His  chest  was  rubbed  ;  and  at  last,  as  if 
waking  from  a  dream,  he  become  conscious  of  surrounding  objects. 

*'  He  will  do  yet/*  said  Goudot ;  "  that  is  to  say,  he  will  recover 
from  his  stupor,  though  I  doubt  if  he  will  survive,  Loiret,  and  I 
must  be  left  with  him  to-night.  We  are  both  accustomed  to  such 
incidents,  and  do  not  doubt  that  by  to-morrow  morning  he  will  be 
in  full  possession  of  his  faculties.** 

Darcy  was  deeply  grieved  at  the  spectacle  before  him.  Could 
this  be  Sir  Philip  Warden,  the  formidable  statesman,  the  very  ideal 
of  personal  dignity  and  pride.  This  abortive  suicide!  *' Better,'* 
said  Darcy  to  himself,  "  we  had  arrived  later.  The  best  we 
can  wish,  is  that  he  should  never  recover  his  consciousness, 
but  his  stupor  should  return  and  settle  into  the  long  sleep  of 
death." 

Goudot  and  Loriet,  who  had  returned,  seemed,  however,  deter- 
mined that  this  should  not  happen  if  they  could  help  it.  The 
former  now  took  from  his  pocket  a  powder  which  he  mixed  in  water, 
and  forced  the  ill-fated  Baronet  to  swallow.  •*  Now,"  said  he 
again,  *'  go  away ;  you  can  be  of  no  use  here," 

D:^roy  was  glad  to  obey. 
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As  he   passed  Lady  Warden's   room  he    knocked,  and  was 
admitted.      He  found  the  uncle  and  niece  together,  the   former 
composed  collected,   and  relieved.      He  could  not  but  hate   Sir 
Philip,  and  the  traditions  of  the  family  and  his   race  loudly  called 
on  him  to  revenge  his  nephew's  death  ;  but  Father  Capelmonte, 
though  an  Italian,  was  a  good  man,  a  sincere  believer  in  the  religion 
ie  professed,  and  when  the  first  moments  of  passion  were  over  he 
codd  not  help  inwardly  acknowledging  it  as  a  relief  that  the  task 
of  revenge,  or  of  justice,  had  been  taken  out  of  his  hands  by  the  un- 
happy criminal  himself,  for  to  the  Father,  practised  in  attendance 
at  death.beds,  it    was  abundantly  clear  that  no  power  on  earth 
could  save  Sir  Philip's  life,  nor  did  ^he  wish  it  should  be  saved, 
for,  if  he  recovered,  what  prospect  except  shameful  death  was 
before  him. 

Perhaps  he  had  tried  to  impress  this  view  of  the  matter  on 
Wy  Warden ;  but  if  so,  only  with  partial  success,  for  she  was  still 
overwhelmed  with  grief.     Her  old  love  for  Sir  Philip  who  had  used 
iersoill— a  love  never  extinguished — had  revived  almost  to  its  first 
fervour.    She  saw  in  Sir  Philip  the  noble  young  man  who  had  gained 
ter  affections  as  much  by  his  haughty  pride  and  self-assertion  as  by 
any  other  quality,  though  she  also  clung  to  the  memory  of  those 
Diany  noble  and  exalted  traits  which  formed  part  of  his  character, 
and  which  combined  with  a  happier  fate  would  have,  perhaps,  pro- 
duced one  of  those  lives  which  a  nation  admires.     She  had  been 
the  main  instrument  of  that  malign  fate  which  had  blasted  so  fair  a 
promise.     True,  she   was  the  involuntarily,  unwilling  instrument ; 
but  she  was  not  altogether  blameless.     That  fatal  concealment  of 
her  brother's  existence  was  the  cause  of  all  the  misery  which  had 
followed.     Indeed,  in  a  certain  point  of  view.  Sir  Philip  was  less  to 
blame  than  she — more  a  blind  puppet  in  the  same  relentless  destiny  ; 
fcr  considering  the   mystery   which  had  attended   her  interview 
with  her  brother  anJ    his  sudden  and  total  disappearance,  she  was 
compelled  to  admit  that  this  was  enough  to  justify  Sir  Philip's 
suspicions.    Oh!  had  she  but  told  him  of  her  brother — had  her  father 
and  uncle  but  spoken — ^had  those  accursed  family  feuds  not  inter- 
vened,— ^how  bright  might  have  been  her  life !     How  everything 
^t  had  turned    out  disastrous    and  fatal  might   by    the   slight 
deviation  which  this  apparently  unimportant  concealment  occasioned 
have  been  directed  into  another  channel,  and,  instead  of  misery  and 
despair,  her  life  might  have  been  one  of  tae  happiest !    But  this 
Was  a  useless  dream  now.      Him  whom  she  had  worshipped  as  a 
demigod  lay  in  the  same  house,  accused — nay,  justly — of  the  most 
aggravated  crimes — crimes  which,  spite  of  all  that  could  be  said  in 
extenuation,  would,  if  he  were  tried  for  them  in  England,  certainly 
^ead  to  a  disgraceful  death.     That  might  be  avoided,  but  how  ?  only 
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by  death  through  bis  own  means — that  was  best  for  her — this  deatl 
to  her  husband,  who,  even  iu  the  bitterest  wrong  she  had  loved  and 
admired  so  passionately,  was  really  and  truly,  so  her  uncle  Ijad 
convinced  her,  an  end  to  be  wished  for — to  be  prayed  for.  It  was  toe 
horrible;  consolation  in  such  a  case  was  impossible— resignauon 
could  only  be  attained  through  the  apathy  of  prolonged  sorrow.  At 
present  nothing  could  be  done ;  the  poor  lady  must  be  left  in  hei 
hopeless  misery. 

One  only  alleviation  she  had.  Her  daughter's  happiness 
was  not  to  be  sacrificed — her  own  loss  was  her  daughter's  gain ; 
Darcy,  whom  she  had  pursued  so  relentlessly,  was  innocent,  and 
hliQ  had  long  felt  tbat,  spite  her  maledictions,  her  daughter  loved 
him,  and  trusted  in  him  against  even  the  convictions  of  her  own 
judgment.  She  saw  Darcy,  enter  — slie  came  up  to  hira  silently,  and 
held  out  her  hand.  She  could  not  speak,  and  what  could  he  say  r 
but  in  that  firm,  warm  grasp  of  the  hand  she  felt  that  his  heart 
remained  true. 

"  Mr.  Darcy,"  said  the  priest,  "you  will  protect  my  niece ;  she, 
at  least,  has  no  connection  with  this  tragic  story?'* 

"1  shall  protect  her  all  my  life,'*  said  Darcy. 

There  was  nothing  more  to  be  said ;  profoundly  moved,  Darcy 
left  the  room. 

He  was  followed  by  the  priest,  and  the  conversation  between 
them  that  evening  settled  all  that  there  remained  to  settle  for  the 
future  of  Bella. 

Her*uncle  then  left  to  see  her,  and  communicated  to  her  all  that 
had  happened.  In  her  the  story  excited  the  profoundest  sympathy 
and  grief  for  her  mother's  heavy  affliction,  and  banished  for  the 
time  all  those  tender  thoughts  which  her  uncle's  explanations  were 
calculated  to  excite.  She  accompanied  him  to  the  Palace  Nerini, 
in  whose  capacious  precincts  it  was  judged  best  Lady  Warden  should 
remain  till  all  was  over.  It  was  then  first,  when  she  threw  her 
arms  round  her  daughter's  neck,  that  tears  came  to  Lady  Warden's 
relief ;  and  in  the  perception  that  she  had  yet  something  to  live  for, 
the  first  glimmer  of  submission  and  resignation  which  time  was 
afterwards  to  broaden  and  to  deepen,  shone  faintly  in  upon  her 
despair. 

In  the  chamber  of  the  dying  man,  for  Sir  Philip  certainly  was 
dying,  a  painful  but  highly  interesting  scene  was  taking  place. 
The  leading  medical  men  in  Venice,  had  been  called  in,  but 
beyond  highly  approving  the  vigorous  and  scientific  measures 
taken  by  Goudot  and  Loiret,  to  counteract  the  poison  which 
orave  the  patient  the  only  possible  chance,  they  entertained  no 
hopes  of  recovery.  The  opiate  certainly  was  thrown  oflf,  but  tlie 
coDgestion  of  the  brain  bad  clearly  brought  on  apoplexy,  from 
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which  all  the  recovery  that  could  be  expected  was  an  hour  or  two 
of  consciousuess  before  death.  For  this  interval  careful  watch  was 
beld  all  night.  The  British  Consul  had  been  warned  that  his 
presence  might  be  required  to  take  the  dying  deposition  of  an 
EDglishman,  and  a  local  functionary  had  also  been  summoned,  so 
that  no  formality  might  be  wanting;  but  all  niorht  there  was  no 
change.  A  heavy  stupor  settled  down  upon  Sir  Philip,  occasional 
indistinct  utterances  were  heard — mere  catch  words  of  memory- 
indications  that  the  mind  was  trying  to  release  itself  from  the  heavy 
load  which  pressed  it  down,  but  nothing  coherent.  A  t  last  at  four 
o'clock  in  the  morning  a  change  took  place.  His  eyes  opened 
•^his  utterance  became  more  distinct — his  sentences  coherent,  and, 
although,  owing  to  his  excessive  weakness,  it  was  barely  possible  to 
l^car  what  he  said,  the  doctors  announced  that  now  or  never  was 
the  time  for  the  dying  man  to  say  whatever  he  wished  to  say 
relative  to  his  afiFairs.  They  had  consulted  and  could  do  nothing 
^ore.  It  was  beyond  science — beyond  chance  to  prolong  Sir 
I'hilip's  life. 

Accordingly  Father  Capclmonte  and  Darcy  were  summoned  by 
Goudot  and  soon  entered  the  room,  and  the  English  Consul  was  sent 
*or.  Sir  Philip  recognised  Darcy,  and  a  faint,  melancholy  smile 
broke  over  his  face ;  as  he  stretched  out  his  hand  feebly  to  him. 
I^arcy  took  it  and  approached  the  pillow.  Sir  Philip  drew  his  face 
towards  him  and  said  in  an  almost  inaudible  voice. 

"1  have  done  you  much  wrong,  my  poor  boy,  but  I  may  yet 
^tone.  I  am  dying ;  I  know  it — I  wish  it ;  but  I  cannot  depart  till  I 
have  cleared  your  character.  Tell  them,**  he  whispered,  **  I  have  a 
deposition  to  make." 

A.  cordial  was  now  administered,  and  under  its  influence  Sir 
"liilip  was  able  to  make  a  full  confession  of  his  share  in  the  murder 
of  Grenville.  He  stated  brieflv  the  motives  which  had  led  him  to 
commit  the  crime,  and  his  horror  when  he  subsequently  learned  that 
^^e  Count  was  in  reality  his  wife's  brother.  **0h,"  said  he  **if 
1  could  hut  see  her,  if  I  could  but  get  her  pardon ;  but  she  is  long 
^go  dead.  I  broke  lier  heart,  and  now  the  retribution  has  come. 
^  yet  I  thought  I  saw  her." 

''You  did,"  said  Darcy.     ''Lady  Warden  is  in  this  house." 

**  Let  me  see  her  ?"  said  -the  dying  man. 

What  use  in  describing  the  painful  interview?  The  two  ill-fated 
lovers— for  they  were  lovers— still  exchanged  forgiveness,  and  Sir 
*  hilip  Warden  died  in  her  arms. 

He  was  the  last  of  his  race.  His  deposition,  carefully  and 
tonnally  taken  down  in  the  presence  of  the  Consul  as  Juge  d' 
^^tructwn  and  of  Gloudot,  was  full  and  complete,  and  coupled  with 
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the  confession  of  Bazas,  if  that  would  be  repeated,  or  could  otbet- 
wise  be  j5roved,  would  fully  free  Darcy  of  all  suspicions. 

The  arrival  of  the  English  Inspector  next  day  was  fortuDate. 
He  was  armed  with  ample  instructions,  powers  from  the  English 
Government,  and,  assisted  by  the  Consul,  these  were  admitted  and 
sanctioned  by  the  governor  of  Venice  ;  but  a  difl&culty  occurred- 
Goudot  claimed  Bazas  as  his  prisoner,  and  produced  a  warrant  from 
the  Minister  of  Police,  which  proved  that  if  necessary  the  French- 
Consul  would  back  his  claim,  and  he  showed,  moreover,  a  conviction, 
against  Bazas,  which  sentenced  him  to  the  galleys  for  fourteea 
years,  for  repeated  crimes.  The  expiring  of  his  period  Bazas  had 
managed  to  anticipate,  and  he  was  now  re-claimed  as  an  escaped 
convict. 

The  English  Inspector  at  once  yielded  the  point,  and  Bazas  that 
day  set  oflf  with  Goudot  and  Darcy's  quondam  servants  for 
France. 

Nothing  detained  Darcy  in  Venice,  except  the  funeral  of  Sir 
Pliilip,  which  was  attended  only  by  Lady  Warden,  himself,  and 
Father  Capelmonte — that  over,  Darcy,  Lady  Legh,  and  her  daughter, 
left  for  England. 

We  are  now  at  the  conclusion  of  our  story,  the  dark  cloud  which 
obscured  it  has  been  riven  asunder.  Sir  Philip,  round  whom  its 
tragic  elements  have  centied,  is  removed  from  the  scene,  and  the 
light  of  the  sun  begins  to  appear.  The  ooly  difficulty  was  to  clear 
Darcy's  character  in  as  public  a  method  as  it  had  been  expcssd. 
And  this  was  at  last  arranged.  The  French  police  kindly  lent 
their  victim  Leon  Bazas,  to  stand  his  trial  in  England,  and  that 
worthy,  having  been  in  the  first  place  assured  that  the  French 
government  would  reclaim  him  to  undergo  his  punishment,  publicly 
repeated  the  confession  he  had  already  made.  Sir  Philip's  deposi- 
tion was  produced  in  court,  and  the  jury  had  no  hesitation  in 
bringing  in  Bazas  as  guilty.  He  was  sentenced  to  be  executed, 
but  the  execution  is  postponed  for  ten  years  till  his  sentence  to 
the  galleys  at  Toulon  be  completed.  Let  us  leave  him  in  that 
comfortable  srjour  from  which  it  is  not  likely  he  will  be  heard 
of  again. 

Need  I  repeat  the  hackneyed  close  of  a  novel.  Marriage  and 
happiuess  afterwards  taken  for  granted,  as  the  necessary  result,  in 
blind  forgetfulness  of  the  many  exceptions — of  the  countless  cases 
in  which  marriage  has  been  the  commencement  of  unhappiness ; 
the  gate  through  which  domestic  honour  and  peace  has  fled.  At 
best  the  commencement  of  a  life  of  the  same  mingled  texture  of  joy 
and  sorrow  v/hich  preceded  it.  Shall  I  describe  the  marriage  cere- 
mony, the  bridesmaids  and  the  groom  ?     It  is  unnecessary :  all  waa 
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tnmjU^  because  there  were  ample  means,  and  all  went  happily  as 
a  marriage  should  do.  The  only  peculiarity  was  the  groom's  man, 
who  was  no  other  than  Mr.  Brian,  the  true  friend  whom  Darcy  had 
found  in  his  adversity.  He  was  older  than  groomsmen  in  general, 
being  upwards  of  sixty  ;  but  his  speech  at  the  dejeuner  was  con- 
sidered  the  best  ever  heard,  and  created  a  lively  sensation,  attribu- 
table, perhaps,  in  part  to  an  announcement  he  then  made  that  Sir 
Philip  Warden,  Darcy's  guardian,  had  long  before  his  death 
executed  a  deed,  leaving  to  Darcy  all  he  possessed. 

So  Darcy  entered  the  solemn  bonds  of  matrimony  at  the  age  of 
twentv-five,  his  wife  bein<j  twentv-one.  Ho  was  enterincj  life,  and 
not  completing  it ;  and  though,  ;is  I  may  afterwards  tell,  that  life 
was  a  chequered  life,  in  which  there  was  both  storm  and  sunshine, 
though  it  was  a^  serious  earnest  life — partly  a  success,  partly  a 
failure, — I  will  so  far  reveal  the  secrets  of  the  future  as  to  tell  the 
reader  that  Darcy  and  Bella  never  regretted  their  union,  and 
that  they  were  to  each  other,  throughout  life,  mutual  help  and 
support. 


THE  END. 


IS  Scientific  Inquiry; 


THE    NATURE    AND    LIMITS    OF 

SClENTiriClNQUlRY. 

A  LAY  SERMON. 

King  Solomon,  in  the  Book  of  Ecclesiastcs,  makes  a  shrewd  an^^ 
forcible  statement,  which  seems  to  re-echo,  in  a  very  marked^ 
manner,  the  scientific  and  philosophical  tendencies  of  our  day. 

"  The  eye,"  says  the  preacher,  **i3  not  satisfied  with  seeing,  no^^ 
the  ear  filled  with  hearing ;"  and  we  are  persuaded  that  no  word^^ 
could,  more  fitly  than  these,  express  the  bent  of  the  modern  philo— - 
sophical  mind. 

At  the  present  time,  when  themes  of  deep  interest,  and  whicfa^ 
I'elate  to  the  social,  religious,  and  political  welfare  of  our  race,  find — 
favour  even  in  the  eyes  of  the  simple,  it  may  be  of  service  to  some^ 
if  we  take  these  words  as  the  text  lor  a  plain  discourse  on  the  limits.- 
and    nature  of   that  mode    of    investigation    to   which   we 
accustomed  to  apply  the  word  scientific.     Such  an  inquiry  may  not 
only  interest  us,  but  assist  our  further  thoughts  in  framing  due  and 
trustworthy  opinions  on  some  of  the  great  questions  of  our  day. 

By  scientific  men  and  by  scientific  thought,  I  simply  mean 
those  whose  calling  and  whose  mental  disposition  are  directed 
to  the  investigation  of  nature's  problems  after  a  certain 
and  defined  order.  Science,  broadly  generalised,  simply  means 
law;  and  the  investigator  of  the  laws,  according  to  which  all  the 
ways  and  works  of  nature  are  set  in  operation  and  controlled,  is,  in 
the  strictest  and  most  literal  sense,  the  man  of  science.  Thus,  he 
who  investigates  for  us  the  laws  according  to  which  the  forces  of  the 
universe  are  directed,  and  who  informs  us  concerning  the  relations 
of  matter  to  itself,  pursues  science  after  the  strict  meaning  of  the 
term. 

Such  an  one  we  term  a  physicist  or  natural  philosopher.  The 
investigator  who,  by  his  researches,  demonstrates  the  laws  accord, 
ing  to  which  matter  of  one  kind  unites  with  matter  of  another  kind, 
and  who  thus  renders  us  acquainted  with  the  composition  of  bodies, 
is  similarly  a  scientific  man.  Such  is  the  chemist — or,  to  select  a 
last  illustration,  let  us  make  the  acquaintance  of  the  biologist — he, 
whose  aim  it  is  to  explore  the  wide  domain  of  limng  nature  ;  whose 
mission  it  is  to  discover  how  and  where  life  of  all  kinds  exists ; 
whose  researches  inform  us  of  worlds  and  beings  of  wondrous  and 
complicated  structure,  all  exercising  certain  functions  the  sum. 
total  of  which  is  represented  by  that  talismanic  and  mysterious 
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expression — life.    This  last  is  also  a  man  of  science ;  since  upon  him 

devolves  the  duty  of  making  us  familiar  with  the  forms  of  living 

creatures  and  things — the  living  animal  and  the  living  plant,— and 

of  showing  us  how  beautifully,  how  perfectly,  and  how  wisely,  the 

kingdoms  of  living  beings  are  directed,  governed,  and  sustained. 

Thus,  in  the  most  literal  sense,  the  biologist  or  natural  histfjrian  is 

the  investigator  of  laws  more  mysterious  and  complex,  perhaps,  in 

some  instances,  than  those  which   fall  to  be  determined  by  his 

bi*ethren ;  but  not  less  fixed  or  immutable  on  that  account,  and 

certainly  not  less  worthy  the  objects  of  scientific  research  than 

those  of  the  natural  philosopher  or  the  chemist. 

Such,  briefly  stated,  may  be  taken  as  the  purport. of  scientific 
investigation.  And  who  for  a  moment  can  deny  the  high  nature 
of  the  calling?  To  understand  the  hidden  things  of  nature,  to 
peer  into  her  secrets,  and  leani  the  ways  wherein  she  so  quietly 
operates  and  works  ;  to  watch  the  unfolding  of  modern  epochs,  or 
to  trace  the  progress  of  a  far-back  past  towards  the  seeming  perfec- 
tion of  the  present— nay,  to  even  anticipate  the  glories  of  a  future 
s^ate,— such  are  the  aims  of  scientific  research  ;  and,  once  again, 
who  can  question  their  hi^h  character,  or  deny  the  social  or  intellec 
tual  benefits  which  result  to  those  who  directly  or  indirectly  par. 
^icipate  in-  the  work  ? 

If  such  be  the  nature  of  scientific  research,  let  us  for  a  little 
attend  to  the  particulars  in  which  it  may  be  said  to  differ  from  the 
otters  and  investigations  of  ordinary  non-technical  and  every- 
^y  existence.  In  such  an  inquiry  wc  shall  not  only  learn  some- 
thing  regarding  the  true  nature  of  scientific  research,  but  we  shall 
also  gain  much  tliat  will  stand  us  in  good  stead  when  we  come  to 
consider  the  question  of  its  due  limits  and  surroundings. 

The  first  point  by  which  scientific  inquiry  may  be  distinguished 
u,  that  the  information  obtained  in  the  research  must  be  capable  of 
verification  and  proof.  This  statement  undoubtedly  applies  to  much 
^at  we  learn  and  hear  in  every-day  life ;  but  it  most  certainly 
H^plies  to  all  the  knowledge  that  the  man  of  science  gathers  from 
Us  investigation  of  nature.  It  is  not  enough  for  him  to  accept 
^parent  truths  ;  he  must  literally  ''  prove  all  things/'  and  hold  to 
^t  which  is  good,  rejecting  what  is  false  or  unworthy  of  credit. 
Ui^  eyes  may  see^  and  his  ears  be  '*  filled  with  hearing;"  but  he 
^^i,  if  he  obeys  the  strict  laws  of  scientific  faith  and  duty,  prove 
tbe  correctness  of  his  sight,  and  the  truth  and  trustworthiness  of  his 
bearing. 

A  second  point  noteworthy  in  scientific  research  is  coastituted 
by  the  fiact,  that  the  knowledge  accumulated  by  the  man  of  science 
is  susceptible  of  due  arrangement  in  a  defined  order ;  and  as  a  third 
ud  last  characteristic  we  may  note,  that  through  this  defined  order 
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and  arraDgement,  scientific  knowledge  is  presented  to  the  mind  i^ 
the  manner  best  calculated  to  imprint  and  fix  it  there. 

A  few  considerations  given  to  each   of  these  three  points  wL  mA 
exhaust,  for  the  present,  our  ideas  on  the  nature  of  scientific  inqui 
Firstly,  then,  let  us  observe  how  proof  and  verification  must  closel 
follow   and   invariably   accompany    true    philosophical    researc! 
Unconsciously,  perhaps,  to  ourselves  in  matters  pertaining  to  ovl^  ^ 
secular  and  every -day  interests,  or  in  those  pertaining  to  the  truth  ^ 
of  religion  itself,  we  value  and  regard  knowledge  proportionally  a-^ 
we  esteem  it  to  be  true  and  worthy  of  belief.      Daily,  nay,  hourly  -^ 
the  world  acts  upon  its  knowledge,  and  upon  the  presumption  o  '^ 
such  knowledge  being  correct  and  true.      Consider,  for  a  moment: 
how  great  a  disadvantage  would  be  wrouglit  in  the  affairs  of  ordinar 
existence,  were  we  compelled  to  verify  and  prove  the  truth  of  ever^ 
matter  that  crops  up  in  the  daily  life  of  each  member  of  society 
and  which  concerns  the  affairs  of  business  and  trade.    Many  things, 
fix)m  their  very  nature,  or  from  the  source  from  which  they 
derived,  we  unhesitatingly  accept  as  true ;  and  only  when  we  com 
to  put  in  action  the  process  of  verification,  do  we  recognise  the 
difficult  nature  of  the  task  before  us.     Then  is  seen  how  laborious^^ 
the  task  to  distinguish  what  is  real  from  that  which  is  only  implied.^ 
And  through  long  and  interminable  windings  may  we  have  to  tracer 
out  the  truth,  before  we  can  accept  the  matter  as  worthy  our  belief. 
Witness,  in  proof  of  this,  the  process  in  our  courts  of  law,  and  see 
how  laboiious  the  work  of  unravelling  the  tangled  skein  of  evidence, 
and  how  difficult  to  separate  out  the  grains  of  truths  from  amongsU 
the  chaff  and  husks  that  lie  around,  and  very  often  conceal  them. 
And  yet  what  ordinary  life  accounts  a  labour  and  a  toil,  and  what 
ordinary  people  consider  a  stupendous  undertaking,  the  man  of 
science  has  constantly  to  be  occupied  with ;    and  from  the  self- 
imposed  task  of  verification  of  its  knowledge,  the  philosophic  mind 
knows  no  rest  or  ease.   Slowly  it  may  be,  but  surely,  does  the  truly 
scientific  edifice  grow.     Each  stone  is  thoroughly  tested  ere  it  is 
set  in  its  place,  and  layer  after  layer  is  likewise  examined  and 
scrutinised  before  it  is  permitted  to  form  part  of  the  whole.     Not 
sufficient  is  it  for  the  philosophical  mind  that  it  sees  and  hears ;  it 
mast  verify  its  seeing  and  hearing,  lest  the  one  sense  give  the  lie  to 
the  other.     Each  sense  it  views  as  a  willing  but  fallible  servant, 
the  work  of  which  requires  to  be  tested  and  tried   through   the 
agency  of  it«  other  and  fellow-ministers. 

And  from  this  labour  there  can  be  no  cessation.  Unless  the  steps 
already  taken  be  proved  and  tested,  the  still  forward  journey  may 
lead  only  to  dire  confusion  and  dismay.  Scientific  truth,  more, 
perhaps,  than  truth  of  any  other  kind,  is  cumulative  in  its  nature  ; 
and  each  advancing  step,  each  new  fact  or  statement,  depends  iox 
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its  value  and  accuracy  on  the  already-ascertained  worth  of  the  steps 
that  have  preceded  it.  Building  thus  upward,  the  scientific  edifice 
is  necessarily  of  slow  growth.  Its  outlines  at  first  rugged  and  mis- 
shapen, are  gradually  worked  into  shapely  contour  and  proportions. 
First,  the  foundations  and  corner-stones  are  surely  tried,  and  only 
when  the  undermost  parts  arc  fixed  and  sure,  can  the  worker  hope 
to  rear  an  edifice  which  shall  safely  stand  amid  the  tides  and  winds 
of  controversy,  which,  as  a  matter  of  certainty,  attack  every  build- 
ing and  structure  of  its  kind. 

A  true  scientific  method,  at  the  outset,  is  thus  distinguished  by 
its  innate  truth  and  correctness.  Unless  it  fulfil  this  primary  con- 
dition, it  ifi  unworthy  of  the  name,  and  belongs  not  to  the  category 
of  the  truth-seeker.  And  the  fir?t  aim  of  the  earnest  student  is 
therefore  to  establish  his  knowledge  on  a  sure  basis ;  not  only  for 
his  own  sake,  or  for  that  of  the  knowledge  itself,  but  also  for  the  sake 
of  succeeding  labourers,  and  of  other  workers  who  shall  follow  him 
in  after  years. 

The  high   importance  of  this   first  characteristic  of  scientific 

r^oiirch  might  be  further  illustrated  by  showing  the  unity  of  the 

sciences,  by  demonstrating  how  every  department  of  human  know- 

Wge  becomes    intercalated   with  otber  branches ;  and  how  this 

Diutnal  dependence  of  scientific  knowledge,  and  this  unity  of  aim, 

necessitates  the  careful  pursuit  of  every  department,  not  only  in  its 

own  interest,  but  also  in  those  of  neighbouring  and  related  branches. 

Bntsuch  a  thought  is  self-evident  in  its  very  nature.     As  in  Paul's 

JJomparison  of  the  relations  between  the  Church,  its  members,  and 

Its  head,  so  the  collections  of  philosophical  truths  are  all  members 

of  one  body,  and  as  such  are  mutually  dependent  for  their  welfare 

upon  the  prosperity  of  each  other.     No  science  stands  alone  or 

separated  from  other  branches.    Some  departments  are  undoubtedly 

more  nearly  related  and  connected  than  others ;  but  all  are  bound 

^P  in  one  common  body,    the  interests   of    which  are  common, 

^  must  be  pursued  with  unity  of  purpose  and  in  harmonious 

^^rt.    So  true  is  it  of  the  scientific  as  of  the  spiritual  body,  that 

*  as  the  body  is  one,  and  hath  many  members,"  '*  all  the  members 

of  that  one  body,  being  many,  are  one  body."       And  for  this 

reason,  as  well  as  of  itself,  each  department  of  research  places 

"cfore  it,  as  the  foremost  aim  and  highest  duty,  that  of  verifying 

*nd proving  "all  things." 

The  second  characteristic  in  philosophical  research  is  included 
nider  the  fact  that  scientific  knowledge  is  susceptible  of  due 
arrangement  in  a  defined  order.  Just  as  scientific  knowledge  must 
(^  trae,  so  it  must  also  be  duly  ordered  and  arranged.  Indeed, 
Ais  last  feature  is  one  of  the  most  notable  in  philosophic,  as 
dtttingoiahed  from  commonplace  information.     Any  science  worthy 
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the  name  is  merely  a  collection  of  verified    facts,  which  are  so 
arranged  that    their     relations    to  each    other   may   be    readily 

conceived. 

In  his  research  the  man  of  science  is  not  at  liberty  to  begin 
anywhere  or  to  end  anywhere.  Circumstances,  to  which  he  is 
servant,  will  necessitate  his  co-operation  with  what  has  already 
been  done  in  the  research,  and  will  also  direct  his  ideas  in  confor- 
mity with  the  progress  of  future  knowledge.  His  work,  when  com- 
pleted,  will  fit  accurately  into  its  due  place  in  the  ever-advanciog 
and  increasing  line  of  research ;  and  in  this  way  the  philosopher 
must  needs  adapt  himself,  firstly,  to  the  work  of  his  predecessors, 
and  to  that  which  still  lies  before  him — the  unexplored  and 
unknown. 

And  then,  lastly,  the  advantages  of  this  defined  order  in  the 
prosecution  and  nature  of  scientific  research,  in  fixing  the  information 
upon  the  mind,  may  be  considered.  The  ultimate  end  of  research 
lies  not  with  the  investicjator  himself.  Throui^h  him  the  facts  he 
may  bring  to  light  will  affect  his  successors  and  contemporaries. 
He  stands  mediately  between  what  is  known  and  what  is  unknown  : 
and  it  is  of  the  highest  importance  that  his  work  should  be  readily 
appreciated  by  the  world  at  large.  His  desired  result  is  greatly 
produced  by  the  orderly  way  in  which  science  presents  her  stores  ol 
information  to  the  student  or  truth-seeker.  The  exactitude  of  science 
should  be,  and  is,  equalled  only  by  its  orderly  precision  and  arrange- 
ment ;  and  through  the  combined  influence  of  these  qualities  th( 
knowledge  of  scientific  truths  is  readily  impressed  upon  the 
mind. 

Orderly  habit  in  thought  and  thinking  is  the  grand  stej 
towards  the  attainment  of  sure  and  correct  conclusions.  The  work 
man  with  his  tools  and  material  all  disarranged  and  in  dire  disorde 
can  never  .accomplish  his  wcrk  so  satisfactorily  as  when  his  materia 
can  be  readily  laid  hold  of  and  applied  to  its  proper  use.  So  witi 
the  mind  and  its  work.  To  begin  to  think  anyhow  and  any wher 
is  as  illogical  a  proceeding  as  to  take  food  or  drink  at  all  times  an* 
seasons,  and  irrespective  of  the  demands  of  the  body  or  the  kind  c 
pabulum  presented  for  digestion.  The  result  to  the  body  wi 
infallibly  be  that  of  disorganisation  and  disease  ;  and  the  effect  of 
miscellaneous,  ill-ordered,  mental  dietary,  will  similarly  result  i 
disorganisation  of  the  mind. 

Hence  the  great  cause  of  unsatisfactory  mental  conflicts ;  an 
hence  the  dissatisfaction  which  many  feel  who  have  to  mentall 
grapple  with  hard  facts  or  truths,  and  who  come  off  defeated  an 
worsted  in  the  struggle.  The  groat  difficulty  is,  not  to  get  people  t 
think,  but  to  train  them  to  think  in  an  orderly  manner ;  and  so  tht 
tbey  may  arrive  at  true  conclusions,  from  a  right  use  of  the  mine 
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In  scientific  culture,  then,  the  use  of  the  mental  powers  is 
partly  aided  by  the  presentation  of  facts  and  truths  in  a  defined 
Older.  Each  fact  must  be  taken  in  its  place  or  not  at  all.  The 
long  array  of  truths,  taken  in  order,  resembles  a  combined  army, 
eadi  individual  member  of  which  has  his  proper  place  and  duty 
relatively  to  his  neighbours  ;  but  the  disconnected  army  would  pre- 
sent a  heterogeneous  assembly,  defying  any  ordinary  powers  of 
mind  to  distinguish  and  classify  the  ill-assorted  and  commingled 
band.  And  so  with  the  array  of  facts  which  in  order  and  manage- 
ment constitute  a  science.  Taken  in  its  own  place  each  fact  bears 
upon  its  companions,  and  each  serves  at  once  to  introduce  and 
explain  its  successor,  as  itself  was  preceded  and  explained  by  a 
fcregoing  truth.  Thus  the  mental  discipline  obtaineJ  in  philo- 
sophic pursuits  is  valuable  on  account  of  the  method  and  order  in 
which  the  facts  of  any  science  are  presented  to  the  mind.  And 
taken  in  connection  with  the  preceding  characteristics,  we  thus 
taaj  know  true  science  to  consist  of  knowledge,  which,  firstly,  is 
true  and  correct ;  which,  secondly,  is  presented  to  us  in  a  regu- 
lar defined  order ;  and,  which,  thirdly,  on  account  of  that  order, 
can  be  readily  and  formally  laid  hold  of  and  retained  by  the 
mind. 

It  will  require  no  argument  to  convince  the  reader  that  the 
advantages  of  a  scientific  method,  and  of  a  philosophic  system  of 
attaining  knowledge,  are  in  themselves  of  immense  value.  Nor 
^ill  it  necessitate  any  thought  at  all,  to  perceive  that  any  system  of 
bwwledge,  or  any  mode  of  pursuing  knowledge  which  does  not 
i^Gl  these  conditions,  cannot  be  relied  upon  as  presenting  us  with 
the  best  aspects  under  which  truth  may  be  sought  and  found. 
Knowledge  may  be,  and  is  different  in  kind ;  but  the  mode  of 
Attaining  or  seeking  it  is  essentially  uniform  and  similar  in  all  its 
details.  And  the  busy  life  of  man,  summed  up  in  a  few  words, 
may  be  described  as  a  search  after  what  is  true,  and  after  what  is 
good.  The  harmony  of  true  science  and  true  religion  appears 
to  lie  in  this  latter  connection — science  seeking  after  the  truth, 
whilst  religion,  in  close  and  intimate  relationship,  directs  the  way  to 
good.  Truth  and  righteousness  are  ever  close  kinsmen  and  sworn 
oonipanions,  because  true  science  and  true  religion  are  one  in  aim ; 
ftod  because  the  pursuit  of  each  has  much  in  common  with  know- 
ledge of  the  other. 

And  now  by  way  of  conclusion,  and  as  bearing  in  the  most 
mtimate  manner  upon  the  preceding  remarks  concerning  the 
^'^Tt  of  philosophical  inquiry,  let  me  briefly  direct  atten- 
tion to  the  limitz  or  bounds  by  which  that  inquiry  may  be  said  to 
^  defined  or  restricted ;  and  the  subject  is  one  which  bears  a 
very  intimate  relatioo  to  many  questioo9  gf  viUvl  wA  religious 
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import,  and  which  have  an  important  bearing  upon  the  social  ani 
religious  life  of  our  times. 

First  of  all,  it  may  be  askeiJ,  "  Is  it  possible  to  set  any  limits  ^ 
scientific  inquiry r*  "Can  we  presume  to  say  where  the  mar^ 
of  intellect  shall  stop  ;  or  when  the  scientific  anny  shall  cease  i"^ 
conquests  ?**  "  Shall  a  boundary  be  put  to  matter  and  space ;  <^^ 
a  limitation  to  the  powers  of  intellect  which  already  have  fathom ^?i 
many  a  dark  abyss  both  of  mental  and  physical  kind  l"  To  ^^ 
of  these  queries  we  would  unreservedly,  unhesitatingly  answer,  N^:^- 
Who  can  arrogate  to  himself  the  right  or  title  to  stop  the  progr^^s^ 
of  thought,  civil,  eocial,  and  scientific,  which  has  already  done  ^ 
much  to  make  modern  civilised  man  what  he  is,  and  to  spre^ 
blessings  and  benefits  in  profusion  around,  as  well  as  to  encirc^W® 
our  homes  with  liberty,  light,  and  freedom  ?  What  need  or  reaso^:==^» 
for  that  matter  of  it,  can  exist  to  stir  up  any  one  to  say,  "  Thus  ft 
and  no  farther,"  to  the  spread  of  any  science,  so  long  as  there 
worlds  undiscovered,  improvements  to  be  invented,  disease,  mis< 
and  death  to  be  cured,  relieved,  and  averted?  Or  who,  ifoppoi 
tunity  is  given  him,  will  refuse  to  speed  the  onward  progress  o^^^ 
science,  or  to  say  **  God  speed  "  to  every  labourer  who  girds  up 
loins  for  the  fray,  and  goes  forth  manfully  to  fight  the  good  figh' 
against  ignorance  and  doubt,  and  unbelief  of  all  kinds?  No  ont 
will  thus  dispute  that  wherever  science  finds  matter  for  the  exercisi 
of  her  powers,  or  wherever  she  discovers  something  mysterious  ancX- 
that  demands  explanation,  there  she  is  entitled  to  pursue  hef 
search,  and  add  to  the  already  large  stores  of  mental  wealth.  Nor" 
can  one  department  of  science  be  limited  to  the  advancement  oF 
another  branch.  All  must  alike  have  liberty  of  research,  and  not 
only  freedom,  but  encouragement  to  pursue  the  high  (falling. 
Thus  there  are  depths  of  mental  mysteries  and  problems  of  mind 
to  be  elucidated,  no  less  than  there  are  problems  of  matter ;  and 
metaphysician  and  physicist  must  unweariedly  toil  on.  There  are 
yet  hidden  things  in  chemical  science  which  the  far-seeking  art  of  the 
chemist  has  not  yet  found  out.  There  are  mysteries  in  connection 
with  the  functions  of  living  beings  which  the  furthest  skill  of  the  phy- 
siologist has  been  yet  unable  to  unravel ;  and  there  are  abysses  in  the 
sea,  and  depths  in  the  land  of  the  inhabitants  of  which  the  student  of 
life-science  knows  literally  nothing.  And  admitting  all  this,  who  can 
deny  the  right  of  science  to  pursue  her  investigations,  in  field,  in 
forest,  on  the  ocean  or  in  its  depths,  or  in  the  laboratory,  or 
wherever  and  whenever  the  work  is  found  ready  for  the  worker's 
hand  ?  The  benefits  which  in  the  past  have  flowed  from  the 
patient  industry  of  science  have  made  man  a  new  creature^  and 
have  extended  civilisation  with  rapid  strides.  The  sciences  to 
which  we  are  indebted  for  the  telegraph,  for  the  steam-engine,  for 
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^he  skill  therewith  we  traverse  the  pathless  deep,  for  the  improved 

cure  of  diseased  and  suffering  humanity,  may  in  the  future  unfold 

discoveries  and  confer  upon  us  benefits  even  surpassinii  these  in 

magnitude  and  worth.      And  as  with  every  fresh  accession  of 

knowledge   man  improves,  and  more  nearly  approaches  the  ideal 

and  perfect  type  of  his  nature,  so  we  must  recognise  in  the  advance 

of  Rcientitic  thouo[ht  the  great  means  whereby  the  older  sin,  ignor- 

ance,  vice,  and  crime,  will  be  dispersed,  and  through  which  the 

iJewer,  higher,  and  better  life  shall  at  last  dawn.     Since,  with  the 

growth  of  scientific  thought,  religion  will  ^am  a  new  stimulus,  and 

the  pursuit  of  what  is  good  inevitably  accompany  the  search  after 

what  is  true. 

We  thus  see  that  so  far  as  the  objects  of  scientific  research  are 
concerned,  no  limitation  of  philosophic  powers  can  be  argued  or 
maintained.  Wherever  a  fit  subject  presents  itself,  there  science 
may  break  a  lance  with  ignorance  and  doubt.  *  *  The  eye  n  not 
satisfied  with  seeing,  nor  the  ear  filled  with  hearing,"  is  the  true 
watchword  and  dictum  of  advancing  science  ;  and  nothing  in  reason 
or  in  sense  can  warrant  us  in  alleging,  that  where  opportunity  is 
given,  the  scientific  eye  may  not  look,  or  the  scientific  ear  be 
deterred  from  hearing. 

Bat  when  we  come  to  consider  the  powers  of  science,  relatively 

to  the  demands  thus  made  upon  ihem,  the  question   assumes  a 

widely  different  aspect.     The  eye   may  be  willing  to  see,  but  is  it 

always  capable  of  seeing  ?      The  ear  may  be  eager  to  hear,  but  can 

It  always  construe  and  distinguish,  and  appreciate  the  sounds  it 

hears!    The  fields  for  discovery  may  be  illimitable  ;  can  we  say  that 

science  shall  be  equal  to  their  full  elucidation  ?     All  things  may  be 

^Pen,  and  science  may,  indeed,  try ;  but  are  there  not  some  things 

which  are  "  past  finding  out  V ' 

Such  are  the  very  obvious  thoughts  that  force  themselves  upon 
the  mind  when  the  limits  of  human  thought  come  to  be  discussed ; 
^nd  such  are  the  points  in  which  alone  the  limitation  of  that 
bought  is  found.  The  puzzles  and  paradoxes  of  to-day  may 
*eem  plain  to  us  to-morrow ;  just  as  the  enigmas  of  yesterday  are 
^ily  construed  to-day.  But,  are  we  warranted  in  assuming 
^t  a  higher  to-morrow  will  await  every  puzzle,  and  that  the 
solution  of  every  enigma  will  be  made  plain  ?  This  is  the  puzzling 
^  difficult  question,  and  I  believe  it  is  on  this  point  alone  that 
we  are  eventually  forced  to  admit  the  inability  and  helplessness  of 
^ce  to  help  herself. 

Two  great  classes  of  circumstances  may  readily  be  distinguished 
waong  these  latter  points.  Those,  firstly,  in  which,  from  limited 
knowledge,  science  is  unable  to  master  any  given  problem.  We 
wait  in  such  a  case  for  fuller  light,  which  experience  warrants  us 
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in  believing  may,  and  probably  will,  dawn  upon  the  darkened  spo 
And,  secondly,  there  are  those  circumstances  and  questions  whea 
the  futility  or  hopelessness  of  research  seems  almost  or  entirel 
fixed  and  certain — where  the  details  are  such  that  their  elucidatio 
seems  beyond  our  **  utmost  ken.*' 

Very,  very  difficult  is  the  task  of  drawinc^  the  distinctioi 
between  the  knowable  and  the  unknowable.  Very  hard  is  it  t4 
say  **  There  is  the  veil — youmay  not  peer  behind  that ;"  andequallj 
grave  is  the  position  of  any  one  who  should  take  it  upon  himself  tc 
decide  in  what  cases  the  eye  or  ear  of  science  must  rest  content  wit! 
seeing  or  hearing  part,  where  exists  the  longing  desire  and  eagei 
wish  to  know  the  whole. 

But  that  a  limitation  to  the  march  of  scientific  research  do© 
exist  may  safely  be  assumed..  This  may,  indeed,  be  accepted  as  i 
stable  fact,  although  the  point  where  this  limitation  is  reached  is  x 
matter  concerning  which  much  discussion  may  exist.  The  ulti^m 
thule  of  philosophy  may  be  hard  to  discover ;  but  there  can  be  n( 
question  of  its  existence ;  for  the  affairs  of  man  in  every  aspec 
mostly  repeat  themselves,  and  are  in  every  case  finite  and  possesi 
an  end. 

Yet,  in  the  face  of  this  statement,  supported  as  it  is  by  th( 
experience  of  everyday  life,  as  well  as  by  that  of  scientific  research 
there  are  few  engaged  in  philosophical  pursuits  who  will  take  th< 
fact  as  imputing  a  barrier  to  progress.  There  can  be  no  barrier  oi 
impediment  to  the  exercise  of  man's  powers  of  research  ;  the  onlj 
barrier  that  can  impede  or  arrest  his  progress  arises  from  th( 
insufficiency  of  his  mind  to  pursue  the  research  beyond  a  certaii 
point.  The  eye  and  ear  may  strive  in  vain  to  see  or  hear 
Unsatisfied  with  seeing,  and  unfilled  with  hearing,  the  senses  ar< 
yet  eager  to  pierce  the  gloom  and  darkness  of  uncertainty ;  bu 
there  is  a  point  in  most  sciences  and  researches  where  the  power 
that  have  so  fully  withstood  and  overcome  the  difficulties  of  th< 
past  remain  helpless  to  advance  further  along  the  track  which  lie; 
clear  behind,  but  which  vanishes  in  the  dim  mist  before. 

It  is  in  such  a  case,  then,  exemplified  by  the  history  of  everj 
science — at  a  point  where  the  known  verges  upon  the  unknow 
able — that  the  limit  of  scientific  inquiry  is  reached;  a  limi 
that  varies  in  its  nature,  in  its  character,  and  relations  ;  but  whicl 
as  years  roll  on  remains  impassibly  a  limit  still.  There  is  no  neec 
to  particularise  the  dark  places  of  inquiry ;  no  necessity  to  exemplify 
such  termini  to  the  path  of  human  progress.  Research  improves 
year  by  year,  with  reference  to  those  regions  where  her  powers  cai 
reasonably  be  exerted  ;  but  there  are  other  regions  to  which  she 
must  ever  remain  a  stranger — regions,  these,  defined  by  an  impass 
able  barrier  from  the  past,  or  the  more  active  present  of  an  eager  world 
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In  sncb  a  situation,  as  implied  by  this  limitation,  ihe  scientific 
eye  is  truly  "not  satisfied  with  seeing,  nor  the  ear  filled  with 
hearing."     Only,  indeed,  when  brought  face  to  face  with  the  misty 
TegioDs  beyond  the  present  and  the  known,  can  the  mind  of  man 
fally realise  the  full  import  of  the  preacher's  word?     Think,  you, 
that  the  chemist,  through  whose  researches  we  are  brought  into 
intimate  relation   with    the  composition   of   even  the  far-distant 
twinkling? stars  of  heaven,  pants  not  for  a  further  revelation,  or 
that  he  longs  not  to  pierce  the  mystery  which  besets  the   more 
intimate  and  complex  parts  of  his  science  ?     Can  you  deny  that  the 
astronomer,  amid  all  his  vast  discoveries  and  seemingly  impossible 
attainments,  fails  to  conceive  the  hopelessness  of  an  ultimate  point, 
from  which  he  should  see  all  the  orbs  that  make  up  other  worlds 
than  ours  1     Do  you  imagine  that  the  physiologist,  who  has  been 
ableto  demonstrate  the  most  intimate  relations  of  the  nervdus  system 
and  to  unravel  much  of  the  mystery  of  thought,  ever  hopes  to  stand 
face  to  face  with  the  great  source  of  life,  or  to  be  able  to  demon- 
strate the  intimate  and  essential  part  of  the  vital  principle  \     Or, 
think  you  that  the  naturalist,  amid  recent   floods   of  light,  shall 
hope  to  place  his  finger  at  last  upon  the  first  of  creation's  ofifspring, 
and  to  fully  and  perfectly  know  how  the  grand  complexity  of  living 
forms  had  been  evolved  ?      Or  will  the  metaphysician  ever  demon. 
strate  the  relations  between  mind  and  matter,  between  body  and 
sonl?     Will  the  art,  science,   skill,  perception,  or  logic,  of  sage, 
scholar,  philosopher,  or  divine,  avail  in  any  sense  to  make  all  plain, 
and  leave  nothing  hidden  or  concealed  ? 

What  need  to  reply  to  such  queries  ?  or  to  hold  that  man  here, 
and  his  rank  and  ways,  can  in  no  sense  be  full  or  perfect.  Daily 
experience  shows  the  futility  of  the  hope ;  and  scientific  work  hourly 
demonstrates  the  existence  of  a  limit  to  its  powers. 

I  have  seen  a  noble  picture,*  painted  by  a  cunning  master-hand, 
where  a  stout,  mailed  warrior  is  blindly  gropin£;  his  way  amid  dark- 
less and  clouds,  his  feet  planted  on  stone  after  stone,  with 
his  good  sword  in  hand,  testing  and  feeling  the  steps  that  are  yet  to 
come.  By  his  side  is  an  aerial  figure,  bright,  comely,  and  fair 
to  see.  Clothed  as  in  a  virgin's  robes,  she  seems  of  heaven-born 
origin ;  and  as  if  in  contrast  to  the  stout,  slow,  determined  progress 
of  the  warrior,  she  appears  to  float  upwards  in  advance,  but  still  in 
companionship  with  him.  His  progress  is  laboured  and  slow; 
hers  light  and  ethereal.  And  far  away,  in  the  black  distance  of 
the  night,  is  beheld  a  brightly  shining  s:ar,  that  sheds  forth  its 
hright  auguries  of  the  perfect  day  biyonJ. 

Very  grandly  has    the  poet-painter  wrought  out   his   theme. 


*  Sir  f.  Noel  Patoa's ''  Faith  and  B.asoa  :  a  Text  for  the  Times.'' 
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Right,  nobly  has  he  shown  us  reason  and  faith,  thus  typific 
Reason  with  his  slow  march,  proving,  testing,  trying  all  thing 
Faith,  with  her  brighter,  far-seeing  gaze,  penetrating  the  intervenir 
darkness,  and  beholding  by  a  marvellous  intuition  things  **hopt 
for"  and  **  not  seen." 

Thus  should  the  march  of  science,  and  the  hopeful  spirit  of 
philosophic  faith  be  typified.  What  hard,  stern  reason  will  n< 
attain,  where  the  steps  are  wanting,  and  may  never  be  found,  ths 
faith  will  reach,  and  there  will  she  advance  with  clear  perception  t 
the  truth. 

Never  apart,  but  thus  together  and  in  loving  companionshi] 
these  two  ministers  of  the  human  mind,  these  pillars  of  the  huma 
soul,  will  lead  man  towards  the  good  and  the  true — towards  tl 
noblest  perfection  and  the  fulfilling  of  every  noble  desire.  Whei 
reason  fails,  faith  will  support ;  and  where  the  logical  reasoning  < 
philosophy  refuses  further  to  proceed,  the  higher  faith  will  lead  th 
way  to  heights  where  mortal  mind,  save  for  her  grateful  aid,  coul 
never  rest. 

Thus,  analogously  to  the  experience  of  daily  life,  and  to  that  ( 
religion  itself,  the  philosophy  of  science  reaches  at  once  its  high© 
height  and  limit.  What  a  lesson  of  humility  should  this  them 
teach  us  !  And  how  powerfully  should  the  stern  voice  of  scienc 
ring  out  in  warning  and  in  comfort — in  warning  against  the  fals 
spirit  which,  forgetful  of  the  mutability  of  human  affairs,  seeks  1 
make  itself  equal  in  all  things  with  the  Source  of  knowledge  itself 
but  no  less  does  it  sound  in  comfort  to  us,  for  though  the  eye  an 
ear  be  not  satisfied  in  this  present  world,  they  shall  be  filled  wit 
higher  knowledge  of  better  things,  when  the  knowing  in  part  sha 
be  done  away,  and  when  we  shall  know  even  as  also  we  ai 
known. 

Andrew  Wilson. 
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MANTJE  !  MANTJE  ! 

PART  \\.— Continued. 

"I  TOLD  you  80  !"  exclaimed  he,  "  I  told  you  so  !  I  told  you  that 
that  woman  would  never  be  satisfied,  but  would  go  on  crying  like 
a  horse-leech  for  more  and  more !  She  is  an  artful,  designinor, 
insatiable  creature,  and  twiddles  that  young  fellow — who  isn't 
madft  of  such  bad  stuff  himself,  which  is  a  marvel  considering  his 
mother— twiddles  him  ix)und  her  fingers  like  a  piece  of  worsted. 
And  80  she  would  me,  if  she  could  ;  and  you,  too,  and  Matilda,  and 
e?eryone  of  us.  I  have  no  doubt  in  the  world  that  when  she 
begged  that  seat  in  our  carriage,  which,  upon  the  face  of  it,  was  a 
harmless  sort  of  thing  enough,  she  was   scheming  this  precious 


marriage, 


»> 


"She  might  have  been  scheming  worse  things,"  rejoined  Mrs. 
Dobson.  "  I  don't  see  anything  so  very  monstrous  in  the  proposal. 
On  the  contrary,  I  must  say  that  T  vastly  approve  of  it,  and  feel 
truly  obliged  to  its  originator.  Personally  Mrs.  Dallocourt  is 
objectionable  to  me ;  she  is  too  critical  and  too  consequential ;  the 
airs  she  gives  herself  are  quite  intolerable  ;  but  as  long  as  we  can 
keep  three  miles  between  us — and  you  know,  Charles,  that  with 
proper  management  that  would  be  quite  as  practicable  were  the 
young  people  married  as  it  is  now — I  can  conscientiously  say  that 
my  mind  is  free  from  all  uncharitable  feelings  towards  her.  I  feel 
indebted  to  Mrs.  Dallocourt,  not  only  because  she  has  on  more  than 
one  occasion  relieved  me  of  the  duties  of  chaperone,  but  because  of 
the  willingness  she  now  displays  to  relieve  me  altogether  of  those 
responsibilities  which  belong  to  the  possession  of  a  marriageable 
daughter.  I  have  not  spoken  of  these  things  before,  because  I  felt 
that  it  was  my  duty  as  a  mother  to  bear  a  mother's  anxieties ;  but 
I  assure  you  that  the  sooner  Matilda  is  married,  and  my  mind 
released  from  the  weight  of  any  responsibility  on  her  account,  the 
better  it  will  be  for  my  health." 

This  was  a  brand  new  view  of  the  matter,  which  Mr.  Dobson 
Was  very  much  inclined  to  disregard. 

"  I  don't  see  that  the  anxieties  belonging  to  the  possession  of 
^narriageable  daughters  have  any  very  grievous  effects  upon  other 
folks,"  said  he,  "  There  is  Mrs.  Baker  with  three  of  them.  There's 
^  Catchpole  with  four,  and  another  coming  on.  They  are  both 
^«y  well  and  jolly." 


So  Mantief  Mantic! 

Mrs.  Dobson  closed  her  eyes. 

**  I  entreat  you,  my  dear  husband,'*  said  she,  *'  not  to  compj 
me  "with  Mrs.  Baker,  or  with  Mrs.  Catchpole.  You  must  \a 
discovered  by  this  time  that  my  delicate  constitution  requi 
peculiar  treatment." 

**  Well,"  said  the  Squire,  when  he  had  contemplated  the  c 
awhile  from  the  standing-point  suggested  by  his  wife,  **Mati 
may  marry  as  soon  as  she  likes,  for  me  ;  but  let  her  marry  the  rij 
man  :  this  young  man  is  the  wrong." 

**  I  don't  think  so,"  said  Mrs.  Dobson.  '^Matilda,  in  : 
opinion,  is  never  likely  to  make  a  very  brilliant  match  ;  and  o 
sidering  the  good  birth  and  aristocratic  connections  of  1 
Dallocourt,  I  think  she  might  do  far  worse  than  accept  his  offer. 

**  A  fig  for  his  good  birth  !  and  his  aristocratic  connections  ii 
the  bargain !  Where  is  his  income  I  or  where  is  his  professio 
Where  are  his  visible  means  of  supporting  himself  and  his  wife? 

"As  for  that,"  returned  Mrs.  Dobson,  '*you  know  very  w 
that  you  are  sufficiently  wealthy  to  render  such  inquiries  unnec 
sary.  Not  but  what  I  suppose  the  young  man  will  do  something, 
just  by  way  of  occupation.  I  have  no  doubt  that  something  of  1 
sort  will  be  arranged.  It  is  impossible,  with  my  delicate  nerves, 
enter  into  any  speculation  as  to  what  those  arrangements  may  b 
but  Mrs.  Dallocourt  is  a  woman  of  energy  and  management,  and 
the   enjoyment  of  rude   health.     I   have   no  doubt  she  has  1 


views." 


"Ihave  no  doubt  she  has!"  cried  the  Squire.  **  I  have 
doubt  in  the  world  that  she  has  her  views  !" 

Precisely  at  this  juncture  Matilda  entered,  bearing  with  her 
the  necessary  applinnces  for  the  manufacture  of  pillow-lace. 

**  Matilda,"  said  her  father,  **  what  is  this  about  you  and  you 
Dallocourt?" 

"  Matilda,  my  dear,"  said  her  mother,  *'  I  congratulate  you 
the  offer  you  have  received." 

Matilda  looked  from  one  to   the  other  without  making  a 

reply. 

'*  Conorratulate  her  when  she  has  refused  it,"  said  the  Squire 
his  wife.  "Matilda,  I  hope  you  have  not  been  foolish  enough 
form  any  attachment  to  that  young  man  ?" 

**I  am  sure,  Matilda,"  cried  the  voice  from  the  sofa,  "yt 
have  too  much  good  sense  not  to  reciprocate  thfe  esteem  he  h 

expressed  for  you  ! " 

"Esteem    him  as  much  as  you  please,"  cried  the  Squii 
"  But  answer  me  this  question :  do  you  wish  to  be  his  wife? 
believe  he  has  spoken  to  you  upon  the  subject,  and  therefore  y 
have  had  time  to  think  about  it." 
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"I  have  not  thought  about  it  much,"  replied  Matilda.  "  I  told 
him  that  I  would  marry  him  if  you  wished  it. " 

•Tery  well !"  cried  the  Squire  ;   "  then  I  donH  wish  it !" 

**Bat,"  said  Mrs.  Dobson,  <*/do." 

Three  days  afterwards  Leonard  received  the  following  letter  :— 

My  Dear  Sir, — The  proposal  which  you  recently  did  me  the  honour  of 
makiDg  for  my  daughter's  hand,  seemed  to  me  at  the  first  so  preposterous  and 
audacious,  considering  your  want  of  profession  and  your  lack  of  an  adequate 
income,  that  it  could  only  be  answered  by  a  summary  refusal.  Why  I  did 
Dot  give  that  summary  refusal  I  can't  say  ;  all  I  know  is  that  I  was  a  great 
fool  for  not  doin^  so.  Since  then  I  have  discovered  that  you  have  found  such 
favour  in  Mrs.  Dobson's  eyes,  that  nothing  will  do  but  that  she  must  have 
you  for  a  son-in-law  ;  and  I  believe  that  in  her  present  state  of  nervous 
debiliiy,  any  thwarting  of  her  whims  might  be  attended  by  injurious  con- 
sequences. Under  these  circumstances,  I  write  to  accept  your  offer,  but  T  tell 
you  plainly  that  you  owe  its  acceptance  entirely  to  Mre.  Dobson,  and  not  co 
me.  My  own  opinion  is  that  my  daughter  might  have  done  better.  You 
moat  not  be  offended  at  my  plain  speaking ;  if  you  and  I  are  to  be  closely 
connected  it  is  very  probable  that  there  will  be  a  great  deal  of  plain  speaking 
^tween  us  first  and  last,  and  it  may  be  as  well  to  begin  at  once.  I  like  to 
speak  the  truth,  the  plain  truth,  not  truth  dressed  up  so  that  its  own  mother, 
if  it  had  one,  would  scarcely  know  it.  I  perceived  the  other  day,  when  you 
told  Tiie  you  knew  you  were  asking  for  what  you  had  no  light  to  aak  for,  that 
you  were  of  the  same  way  of  thinking.  So  far  we  agree  exactly.  It  is  a  pity 
you  have  no  income  and  no  profession.  I  suppose,  as  you  are  to  be  my  son-iu- 
^w,  I  had  better  do  what  I  can  for  you.  Come  over  to  Hufferton  at  your 
earliest  convenience,  and  we  will  see  what  can  be  done. 

"  Yours  truly, 

C.  Dobson. 

"  P.S. — Mrs.  Dobson  sends  her  kind  remembrances  to  Mrs.  Dallocourt, 
ind  regrets  that  her  delicate  health  prevents  her  from  visiting  or  receiving 

visitorB." 

**Just  like  her!"  cried  Mrs.  Dallocourt,  when  Leonard  had 
read  aloud  the  postscript.  **  As  though  I  didn't  know  that  she 
went  out  to  luncheon  last  week  !  However,  as  she  has  done  good 
wrvice  to  you,  Leonard,  we  can  aflford  to  forgive  her  hyi>ochon- 
driacal  aflfectations.  You  must  go  over  to  Hufferton  to-day,  and  the 
sooner  you  mention  Koughborough  now  the  better." 

"If  Squire  Dobson  comes  into  that  nice  litile  plan  of  yours, 
you  will  be  a  pope,  mother,"  observed  Leonard ;  **and  then,  you 
bow,  it  will  really  not  be  safe  to  ask  anything  more." 

*'Idon't  know  what  you  mean  by  comparing  me  to  a  pope," 
returned  Mrs.  Dallocourt.  '*  I  confess  1  don't  see  the  analogy.  As 
for  not  asking  anything  more,  of  course  Mr.  Dobson  must  give  his 
daughter  a  proper  dowry;  but  I  should  think,  judging  from  his 
fetter,  that  he  would  do  that  of  his  own  accord." 

Her  conclusion  proved  correct.     Squire  Dobson,  reflecting  that 
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havincj  made  a  bad  barcrain  it  behoved  him  to  make  the  best  of  i 
threw  no  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  accomplishment  of  Mrs.  Dall 
court's  wishes ;  and  the  engagement  between  Leonard  and  Matild 
and  their  contemplated  residence  at  Koughborough  Grange,  ai 
occupation  of  the  land  belonging  to  it,  became  a  nine  days*  wond 
in  the  neighbourhood. 

The  promised  realisation  of  his  mother's  ambition  almost  to 
Leonard  by  surprise.  More  modest  and  less  sanguine  than  she, 
had  ever  felt  a  presentiment  approaching  to  certainty  that  sooner 
later  her  schemes  would  be  frustrated,  and  become  subjects  for  I 
Dobson*s  animadversions.  When  he  found  himself  the  acknowledj 
fiancee  of  Matilda,  and  the  destined  occupier  of  the  Koughborot 
lands,  he  felt  dimly  that  he  had  been  raistakinj  actual  events  for 
visionary  panorama  of  a  dream.  Whether  the  consciousness  of  tl 
reality,  which  now  broke  fully  upon  him,  brought  with  it  pleas 
unalloyed,  would  be  a  question  left  more  wisely  unraised. 
endeavoured  to  persuade  himself  that  it  did,  and  was  early  \ 
late  at  the  Koughborough  farm,  improving  his  agriculti 
knowledge.  "  You  know  nothing  about  farming,"  Mr.  Dob 
had  said  to  him,  when  he  preferred  the  last  of  his  requests ; 
which  he  had  replied  that  he  knew  a  little,  and  would  diligei 
learn  more.  Perhaps  it  was  a  conscientious  wish  to  fulfil 
promise  made,  that  caused  him,  subsequent  to  his  engagement 
spend  so  very  much  time  at  the  farm,  and  so  very  little  at  Huffer 
Hall.  Kitty  Kesterton,  a  cousin  of  Matilda,  a  volatile  misj 
fifteen,  who  favoured  Huflferton  in  the  beginning  of  June  with 
light  of  her  saucy  young  countenance,  marvelled  greatly  at 
scarcity  of  his  presence. 

"Why,  you  hardly  ever  see  him!**  said  she.     "What  is 
use  of  having  a  lover  in  the  next  parish,  with  nothing  particula 
do,  if  he  never  comes  to  see  you  V 

"  He  comes  as  often  as  is  necessary,**  replied  Matilda,  to  wl 
the  observation  had  been  addressed. 

**  Necessary  !"  echoed  Miss  Kitty ;  "  well,  as  for  that,  I  d 
suppose  it  is  necessary  for  him  to  come  at  all.  But  still,  I  thin 
rather  strange  that  he  doesn't  come  oftener ;  don*t  you  ?" 

"I  don't  exactly  see,"  answered  Matilda,  "what  he  she 
come  for." 

**  Kitty  Kesterton  stared. 

**  Well,"  cried  she,  **  you  are  a  funny  girl  I**     And  the  r 
time  that  she  had  an  opportunity  of  talking  to  the  lady's-maid, 
expounded  her  views  at  length. 

"  Of  all  the  queer  lovers  that  ever  I  saw  or  heard  of,"  said  i 
"  these  two  are  the  queerest.     Why,  they  hardly  ever  talk  to 
another ;  and  when  they  do  they  seem  as  if  they  didn't  know  w 
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to  sajj— lit  least,  Matilda  does,  and  Mr.  Dallocourt  is  not  much 
better.  Bat  be  is  a  good-looking  fellow  though — isn't  he,  Jane  ? 
fiat  then,  jou  know,  he  is  hardly  ever  here  ;  and  it  does  surprise 
me  to  see  how  coolly  Matilda  takes  it.  He  was  to  have  walked 
over  bere  yesterday,  you  know,  but  he  didn't;  and  when  I  said 
how  strange  it  was,  she  said, '  Ob,  I  suppose  it  is  too  hot.'  I  am 
rare  if  I  had  a  lover  who  broke  his  word  in  that  way,  because  of  a 
little  sun,  I  would  very  soon  tell  him  be  was  not  worth  having  I" 

Hiss  Kesterton  was  not  the  only  lady  who  had  noticed  the 
increasing  rareness  of  Leonard's  visits  to  Hufferton,  and  made  her 
observations  thereupon. 

"Do  you  think,"  said  Mrs.  Dallocourt  to  her  son,  **  that  you 
^  right  to  see  Miss  Dobson  eo  seldom  ?  Don*t  you  think  she  will 
be  offended  r' 

"Not  she,"  answered  Leonard ;  **8he  is  not  so  fond  of  me  as 

that.   She  can  eat  her  strawberries  and  her  gooseberry  fool  without 

a^y  heartache  because  I  am  not  there  to  help  her.     We  like  each 

other  very  well,  but  we  are  not  in  love,  and  don't  pretend  to  be  at 

present, — we  have  agreed  to  put  that  off  to  by-and-bye  ;  and  in  the 

nieantime  she  doesn't  want  me  to  act  any  nonsensical  fooleries. 

She  is  a  very  sensible  girl,  that    Miss    Dobson;  an  extremely 

sensible  girl.     I  assure  you,  mother,  I  really  do  admire  my  future 

wife!" 

The  grounds  for  his  admiration  were  startlingly  unromantic, 
^nd  placed  the  tender  passion  in  a  novel  and  unpleasing  light ; 
out  Mrs.  Dallocourt,  satisfied  with  the  future,  and  mindful  of  the 
past,  thought  it  best  to  let  the  present  alone.  She  dared  not  ask 
Matilda  to  the  cottage,  lest  the  indifference  of  her  son  to  his 
promised  bride  should  be  made  more  manifest  by  his  absence. 
** They  are  both  satisfied,"  thought  she,  "and  no  interference  is 
necessary." 

**What  distressed  her  far  more  t'uan  the  apathetic  loves  of 
I^ODard  and  Matilda,  was  the  studied  neglect  and  avoidance  with 
^hich  she  was  herself  treated  by  Mrs.  Dobson.  In  the  first  over- 
Sow  of  her  pleasure  and  exultation  she  had]|recently  called]  at  the 
Hall,  intending  to  have  a  pleasant  conference  with  its  mistress 
^pon  their  children's  approaching  union.  She  believed  at  the 
time,  and  had  since  positively  ascertained,  that  Mrs.  Dobson  was 
&t  home ;  but  after  the  polite  assurance  of  the  footman  to  the 
contrary,  of  course  there  was  nothing  to  be  done  but  to  turn 
^ghieri's  head  and  depart  from  that  unfriendly  mansion. 

*'I  wish  I  had  said  that  I  would  wait  till  she  came  back,"  she 
observed  to  Leonard.  •'  And  yet  I  don't  know ;  I  am  not  quite 
sure  whether  such  a  course  would  have  been  consistent  with  the 
%u^  of  a  Dallooourt  1" 
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"  I  wonder,"  said  Mrs.  Dobson  to  her  daughter,  '*  What  Mtf 
Dallocourt  could  liave  meant  by  comincr  here.  She  must  bar 
remembered  perfectly  well  that  it  was  my  turn  to  call." 

She  said  nothing  about  it  to  her  husband  ;  for  Mr.  Dobson  eve: 

since  his  reluctant  acceptance  of  Leonard's  proposal,  had  been  in  \ 

state  of  mind  so  exceedingly  irritable  and  volcanic,  as  to  render  al 

possible  silence  upon  the  subject  of  the  Dallocourt's  desirable  upoi 

her  own  part.     The  Squire  had  an  uneasy  consciousness  that  h< 

had  been   in  some   way   coerced  and  bamboozled.     Beneath   ai 

appearance  of  sullen  complacency,  there  smouldered  a  wrathful  fir 

to  which  fresh  fuel  piles  were  added  whenever  he  cast  his  eyes  upo: 

his  land  at  Koughborough.     He  accounted  himself  the  victim  of  ai 

artfully-devised  plot,  in  which  Mrs.  Dallocourt  was  the  arch-con 

spirator,  Leonard  the  willing  coadjutor,  and  his  wife  the  delude 

abettor,     ^s  for  his  daughter,  he  had   fallen   into  a   habit  ver 

prevalent  amongst  that  young  lady's  acquaintances  of  becomiu] 

oblivious  of  her  individuality,  and  regarding  her  as  an  inanimat 

cipher.      The  distrustful  dislike  which  had  at  first  been  confined  t 

Mrs.  Dallocourt,  began  insen&ibly  to  extend  itself  to  Leonard.    Th 

more  pleasing  and  unaffected  were  the  young  man's  manners,  th 

more  ingenuously  he  spoke,  the  more  frankly  he  smiled,  the  mor 

restlessly  suspicious  the  Squire  grew,  the  more  mindful  he  becam 

of  that  April  morning  when  he  had  lost  a  golden  opportunity,  an< 

had  permitted  himself  to  say,  '*  I'll  think  about  it."     Matters  gre\ 

worse,  and  worse,  when  the  warmer  season  arrived.   The  sun  whicl 

had  so  annoyed  him  in  its  springtide  force,  then  became  trebb 

vexatious ;  and  the  hotter  the  weather  waxed,  the  more  irritabl 

waxed  Mr.  Dobson.     Mrs.  Dobson,  by  whom  the  rarity  of  Leonard' 

visits  to  Hufferton  had  by  no  means  passed  unnoticed,  was  far  fror 

wishing  them  more  frequent,  because  of  their  ill.effects  upon  he 

husband.      While  Leonard   and  Mr.  Dobson  were  together,   th 

Squire,  though  sometimes  sullen  and  given  to  the  making  of  un 

complimentary  speeches,  would,  on  the  whole,   appear  tolerably 

good.tempered ;  and  Leonard,  paying  little  heed  to  his  occasions 

crustiness,  infinitely  preferred  his  society  to  that  of  the  tacitur 

Matilda.     But  what  distressed  and  worried  Mrs.  Dobson  to  a  desire 

that  made  the  lady's-maid's  life  a  burden  was,  that  the  Squire' 

inevitable  ill-humour  after  Mr.    Dallocourt's  departure  was  in 

creased  or  diminished  in  inverse  to  the  non-amenity  of  the  colloqu; 

that  was  over.     If  Leonard's  society  had  been  especially  agree 

able,  if  Mr.  Dobson  had  been  inveigled  thereby  into  an  affabilit 

foreign  to  his  intentions,  he  avenged  himself  afterwards  for  hi 

involuntary  graciousness  by  a  series  of  animadversions  upon  thing 

present,  and  grumbling  Jprognostications  of  consequent  evils,  whic 

were  fretting  to   the  ear  aad  harassing  to  the  nerves,  and  raised 
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vrisb  in  his  much-enduring  lady's  mind  that  the  inhabitants  of  the 
cottage  ornee  had  never  set  foot  in  this  troublous  world  to  render  it 
more  troublous  by  their  presence.  '*  If  Charles  would  be  soothed," 
thought  she,  **by  any  forbearance  or  amiability  which  Mr.  Dallo- 
court  could  show,  all  would  be  well  enough.  But  what  peace  can 
possibly  be  hoped  for  when  everything  is  so  vexatiously  perverse  V* 
She  tried  to  look  into  the  vista  of  the  future,  but  shut  her  mental 
fyes  in  dread,  and  felt  inclined  to  take  her  husband's  word  for  its 
horrors.  It  was  impossible  for  her  to  listen  to  his  repeated 
declarations  of  the  unsatisfactoriness  of  the  match,  and  reiterated 
assurances  of  ensuins:  troubles,  without  catching  some  portion  of 
his  apprehensions,  without  becoming  in  some  degree  imbued  with 
Ws  dissatisfaction ;  and  though  she  could  not  view  the  Dallocourts, 
Mhe  fain  would  have  her,  in  the  light  of  a  wizard,  and  a  witch  who 
^ould  one  day  ruin  them  by  some  hellish  incantations,  she  was 
powing  by  rapid  degrees  to  regard  them  as  two  highly  embarrassing 
individuals  whose  existence  had  already  occasioned  her  discomfort, 
and  was  likely,  to  all  appearance,  to  occasion  her  a  good  deal 
more. 

'*  There  will  be  no  end  to  it !"  cried  the  Squire.  "  They  have 
asked  for  my  daughter  whom  they  can't  support — they  have  asked 
wr  my  land  which  they  can't  farm ;  they  won't  be  content  till  they 
have  sucked  my  heart's  blood, — and  I  very  much  doubt  if  they'll 
te contented  then." 

Mrs.  Dobson,  listening  to  all  this,  found  it  impossible  to  ignore 
^he  probability  that  her  husband's  discontent,  and  consequent 
irritability,  would  not  terminate,  as  she  had  at  first  hoped,  with 
Matilda's  marriage.  Mr.  Dobson,  prognosticating  the  evils  which 
^ouM  subsequently  have  to  be  endured,  made  no  mention  of 
perennial  uneasiness  on  his  omtu  part  which  must  necessarily  affect 
his  household  ;  but  Mrs.  Dobson,  shut  Ler  eyes  as  she  would,  could 
&ot  but  feel  its  foreshadowing  with  a  foreboding  mind,  and  doubt 
whether  the  responsibilities  from  which  she  had  hoped  to  be 
Pleased,  were  not  vastly  preferable  to  the  constant  worry  which 
^ould  probably  come  in  their  stead.  It  had  been  arranged  that 
^e  wedding  should  take  place  towards  the  end  of  August ;  and  in 
^he  beginning  of  July,  the  mother  of  the  bride  elect  looked  forward 
^  that  time  with  less  of  pleasure  than  of  misgiving. 

Squire  Dobson's  disapproval  of  his  daughter's  engagement  was 
^  secret  in  the  neighbourhood.  He  published  it  with  his  own  lips 
far  and  wide,  and  rarely  passed  a  field  of  the  Eoiighborough  farm, 
Without  exclaiming  to  whoever  was  at  hand,  no  matter  were  he 
gentleman  or  clown,  that  the  land  would  be  ruined  before  long,  and 
Its  {artility  a  thing  of  the  past.  He  pestered  all  his  friends  and 
aoqaaintaooea  by  oonstantly  assuring  them  that  he  was  a  fool 
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"  If  he  thinks  himself  such  a  fool,"  said  one  of  them  to  anotl 
one  day ;  "  I  wonder  he  doesn't  stop  the  mischief  in  time." 

To  which  the  other  replied  **that  he  thought  the  ladies  w< 
in  it." 

Upon  the  very  afternoon  on  which  that  sagacious  observati 
was  made,  Mr.  Dobson  had  driven  from  Huflferton  to  Koughborouj 
and  from  Koughborough,  back  again  to  Hufferton,  via  the  cotta 
ornee,  in  company  with  Sir  Thomas  Greshara,  the  Royal  Exchanc 
Queen  Elizabeth  and  her  ruffle,  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  St.  Pau 
Cathedral,  Queen  Anne,  and  a  bird  of  paradise,  all  assembl 
together  on  a  red  cotton  flag,  and  flowing  puggareewise  from  1 
hat.  The  normal  condition  of  the  illustrious  company  w 
sadly  disarranged  by  their  position.  While  the  red  cotton  flagl 
unconfined  upon  Matilda's  worktable,  they  had  grouped  themselv 
comfortably  enough,  the  bird  of  paradise  standing  in  the  middl 
the  queens  from  opposite  corners  eyeing  one  another  askew,  and  t 
notabilities  following  suit  in  the  corners  corresponding,  while  t! 
ecclesiastical  building  rivalled  the  commercial  in  the  couspicuou 
ness  of  its  size  and  situation.  They  had  occupied  their  static 
with  decorous  immovability;  and  the  kiltcdBLighlanders,  and  dancii 
demons,  wherewith  the  scarlet  was  further  set  off,  had  arrang' 
themselves  in  orderly  battalions.  But  all  order  was  at  an  end  no 
The  queens,  the  notabilities,  the  edifices,  and  the  rest  were  involv< 
in  inextricable  confusion,  and  twisted  round  Squire  Dobson's  hat 
a  manner  which  was  not  artistic.  It  was  a  puggaree  of  strikii 
and  original  appearance,  and  became  the  cynosure  of  all  eyes  th 
beheld  it  on  that  memorable  day.  It  was  the  first  headdress  of  t! 
kind  that  the  Squire  had  ever  worn  ;  for  puggarahs,  though  th< 
might  have  been  common  enough  elsewhere,  were  still  rarities  in  tl 
reffions  about  Hufferton,  which  were  accustomed  to  follow  at 
respectful  distance  in  the  wake  of  the  modes  prevailing.  Upon  i 
first  appearance  Squire  Dobson  had  ridiculed  the  puggare 
wearing  fashion  as  tending  to  effeminacy  and  foppishness. 

"Why  not  a  parasol,  at  once  ?"  he  said,  **and  a  Dolly- what' 
her-name  hat  underneath  ?" 

But  that  speech  was  a  twelvemonth  old  when  the  Highlands 
and  the  dancing  demons  were  elevated  to  Mr.  Dobson's  crown. 

The  day  was  sultry,  and  breeze  there  was  none,  and  the  Squii 
just  before  starting  upon  his  drive,  had  seen  the  scarlet  handkerch: 
upon  Matilda's  worktable>  and  had  been  seized  by  a  lumino 
idea. 

**  Twist  this  thing  round  my  hat,"  said  he.  **  It  will  do  bett 
than  their  white  fopperies,  because  it's  bigger." 

So  Matilda  had  twisted  it  as  requested.  The  heads  of  i 
ruffled  and  ruffless  queens  hung  miserably  downwards  from  'ht 
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Dobson's  wideawake,  the  cathedral  stood  upon*its  dome,  the  demons 
danced  upon  their  horns;  but  the  Squire,  complacent  and  self- 
congratulating,  proceeded  upon  his  dusty  drive. 

fle  received,  or  imagincxl  he  received,  much  comfort  from  his 
scarlet  adornment,  and  boasted  of  it  to  the  retiring  agriculturist, 
at  Koughborough,  as  one  of  the  most  brilliant  inventions  that  ever 
sprang  from  the  mind  of  man.  That  worthy  approved  mightily  of 
the  novel  headdress ;  he  admired  its  size,  its  colour,  and  its 
design,  and  declared  that  if  the  Squire  didn't  mind  he  would 
procure  one  for  his  own  wearing  as  much  like  it  as  could  be  had  for 
money. 

The  Squire  was  graciously  pleased  to  say,  that  he  did  not  mind 
at  all.  He  bad  always  got  on  exceedingly  well  with  this  retiring 
a^culturalist  who  had  been  his  pet  tenant  for  years,  and  whose 
impending  loss  he  now  deplored. 

"  I  shall  never  get  another  tenant  here  like  you,"  he  said  after 
the  puggaree  had  been  duly  admired.  '  *  That  Dallocourt  boy  knows 
just  about  as  much  of  farming  as  a  pig." 

The  retiring  agriculturist,  who  liked  young  Dallocourt, 
benevolently  took  Leonard's  part,  and  pronounced  him  a 
pvomisiug  pupil ;  but  the  Squire  was  sceptical  and  drove  away 
grumbUng. 

**I  un  a  fool,"  said  he.     **  You  come  and  look  over  the  place  a 
few  years  hence,  and  you'll  believe  it." 

On  his  way  home  he  took  it  into  his  head— no  mortal  ever  yet 
'^ew  why — to  call  on  Mrs.  Dallocourt.  A  bright-ribboned  maid, 
showed  him  into  the  elegant  drawing-room,  and  there  were  the 
p^Q  lizards  immediately  before  his  eyes.  The  sight  did  not 
improve  his  temper ;  and  the  light  and  flighty  style  of  Mrs.  Dallo- 
court's  conversation,  which  persistently  ignored  the  obligation  which 
*  union  with  the  Dobsons  would  confer  upon  the  Dallocourt  family, 
W  not  tend  to  improve  it  either.  Leonard  was  not  there.  Mr. 
J^obson  stayed  for  about  ten  minutes,  dissimulating  his  rising 
^th,  and  then  rose  to  depart.  Mrs.  Dallocourt  followed  him  to 
the  door,  and  as  he  took  his  hat  from  a  peg  in  the  miniature  hall, 
^^^  eyes  for  the  first  time  rested  upon  the  scitrlet  puggaree.  A 
shriek  of  laughter  greeted  its  discovery. 

**Why,  Mr.  Dobson,"  cried  she,  **you  don't  mean  to  say  you 
<Jfive about  with  that  thing  upon  you  head?" 

**  Yes  I  do,"  said  the  Squire,  marching  away  to  his  vehicle  in 
'^igh  displeasure. 

**  Why,  Mr.  Dobson !  it's  barbarous !  it's  grotesque  !  mais  ceat 
pour  lire  a  jamais  /"  And  she  sent  her  shrill  laughter  after  him  as 
<OQg  as  he  remained  within  hearing. 
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Right,  nobly  Iias  lie  shown  us  reason  and  faith,  thus  typifioi 
Reason  with  his  slow  march,  proving,  testing,  trying  all  thinu 
Faith,  with  l;er  briiihtor,  far-seeing  gaze,  penetrating  the  intervenii:! 
darkness,  and  beholdiug  by  a  marvellous  intuition  things  *Miopc 
for''  and  '*  not  seen.'* 

Thus  should  the  march  of  science,  and  the  hopeful  spirit  of 
philosophic  faith  be  typified.  What  hard,  stern  reason  will  n 
attain,  where  the  steps  are  wanting,  and  may  never  be  found,  th; 
faith  will  reach,  an<l  there  will  she  advance  with  clear  perception  : 
the  truth. 

Kever  apart,  but  thus  together  and  in  loving  companionshi 
these  two  ministers  of  the  human  mind,  these  pillars  of  the  huma 
soul,  will  lead  man  towards  the  good  and  the  true — towards  tl 
noblest  perfection  and  the  fulfdling  of  every  noble  desire.  Whe: 
reason  fails,  faith  will  support ;  and  where  tlie  logical  reasoning  \ 
philosophy  refuses  farther  to  proceed,  the  higher  faith  will  lead  tl 
way  to  heights  where  mortal  mind,  save  for  her  grateful  aid,  coul 
never  rest. 

Thus,  analogously  to  the  experience  of  daily  life,  and  to  that  • 
religion  itself,  the  philosophy  of  science  reaches  at  once  its  highe 
height  and  limit.  What  a  lesson  of  humility  should  this  then 
teach  us  !  And  how  powerfully  should  the  stern  voice  of  scien( 
rincj  out  in  w^aniin«j^  and  in  comfort — in  warnins:  a;:rainst  the  fal; 
spirit  which,  forgetful  of  the  mutability  of  human  affairs,  seeks 
make  itself  equal  in  all  things  with  the  Source  of  knowledge  itseli 
but  no  less  does  it  sound  in  comfort  to  us,  for  thouoh  the  eye  ai 
ear  be  not  satisfied  in  this  present  world,  they  shall  be  filled  wit 
higher  knowledge  of  better  things,  when  the  knowing  in  part  sha 
be  done  away,  and  when  we  shall  know  even  as  also  we  a] 
know^n. 

Andrew  Wilson. 
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PART  \\.—Cor\imued. 

"  I  TOLD  you  SO  !"  exclaimed  he,  '*  I  told  you  so !  I  told  you  that 
that  woman  would  never  be  satisfied,  but  would  go  on  crying  like 
a  horse-leech  for  more  and  more!  She  is  an  artful,  designinof, 
insatiable  creature,  and  twiddles  that  young  fellow — who  isn't 
niadfl  of  such  bad  stufiF  himself,  which  is  a  marvel  consideriL»g  his 
mother— twiddles  him  ix)und  her  fingers  like  a  piece  of  worsted. 
And  80  she  would  me,  if  she  could  ;  and  you,  too,  and  Matilda,  and 
everyone  of  us.  I  have  no  doubt  in  the  world  that  when  she 
begged  that  seat  in  our  carriage,  which,  upon  the  face  of  it,  was  a 
harmless  sort  of  thing  enough,  she  was   scheming  this  precious 


marriage. 
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"She  might  have  been  scheming  worse  things,"  rejoined  Mrs. 

Dobson.     "  I  don't  see  anything  so  very  monstrous  in  the  proposal. 

On  the  contrary,  I  must  say  that  T  vastly  approve  of  it,  and  feel 

truly  obliged  to  its  originator.      Personally  Mrs.   Dallocourt  is 

objectionable  to  me ;  she  is  too  critical  and  too  consequential ;  the 

airs  she  gives  herself  are  quite  intolerable  ;  but  as  long  as  we  can 

iteep  three  miles  between  us — and  you  know,  Charles,  that  with 

proper  management  that  would  be  quite  as  practicable  were  the 

young  people  married  as  it  is  now — I  can  conscientiously  say  that 

^y  mind  is  free  from  all  uncharitable  feelings  towards  her.     I  feel 

^debted  to  Mrs.  Dallocourt,  not  only  because  she  has  on  more  than 

^oe  occasion  relieved  me  of  the  duties  of  chaperone,  but  because  of 

^he  willingness  she  now  displays  to  relieve  me  altogether  of  those 

'"^ponsibilities  which  belong  to  the  possession  of  a  marriageable 

^^ughter.     I  have  not  spoken  of  these  things  before,  because  I  felt 

^kiat  it  was  my  duty  as  a  mother  to  bear  a  mother's  anxieties ;  but 

^  assure  you  that  the  sooner  Matilda  is  married,  and  my  mind 

J^eased  from  the  weight  of  any  responsibility  on  her  account,  the 

^tter  it  will  be  for  my  health." 

This  was  a  brand  new  view  of  the  matter,  which  Mr.  Dobson 
Vas  very  much  inclined  to  disregard. 

**  I  don't  see  that  the  anxieties  belonging  to  the  possession  of 

^laarriageable  daughters  have  any  very  grievous  eflfects  upon  other 

folks,"  said  he,    *'  There  is  Mrs.  Baker  with  three  of  them.    There's 

-Mrs.  Catchpole  with  four,  and  another  coming  on.     They  are  both 

very  well  and  jolly." 
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**  I  entreat  you,  my  dear  husband/'  said  she,  **  not  to  compait 
mc  with  Mrs.  B.iker,  or  with  Mrs.  Catchpole.  You  must  havt 
discovered  by  tliis  time  that  my  delicate  conytilution  require 
peculiar  treatment." 

**  Well,"'  said  tlio  inquire,  when  he  had  contemplated  thecas 
awhile  from  the  standinj^^-point  suggested  by  his  wife,  **  Matild 
may  marry  as  sdou  as  she  like>,for  me  ;  but  let  her  marry  the  rigli 
man  :   this  younix  nian  is  tiie  wrong." 

"  I  don't  think  so,"  snid  Mrs.  Dobson.  *'  Matilda,  in  m; 
opiiiii-n,  is  never  likely  to  make  a  very  brilliant  match  ;  and  cod 
Niderinir  ihe  'r<>^xl  birth  and  aristocratic  connections  of  Mi 
J,)al!«)Coiirt,  I  think  she  might  do  far  worse  than  accept  his  ofifer." 

**  A  fig  f)r  his  good  Inrth  !  and  his  aristocratic  connections  int 
tlie  bargain  !  Where  is  his  income?  or  where  is  his  profession 
Where  are  his  visible  means  of  supporting  himself  and  his  wife?' 

*' As  for  that,'*  returned  Mrs.  Dobson,  '*you  know  very  we 
that  you  are  sufficiently  wealthy  to  render  such  inquiries  unneoe 
sary.  Not  but  wliat  I  suppose  the  young  man  will  do  something,- 
just  bv  way  of  occupation.  I  have  no  doubt  that  something  of  t 
sort  wmU  be  arranged.  It  is  impossible,  with  my  delicat*^  nerves, 
enter  into  any  speculation  as  to  what  those  arrangements  may  \a 
but  Mrs.  Dallocourt  is  a  woman  of  energy  and  management,  and 
the   enjoyment   of  rude    health.     I   have   no   doubt  she  has  h 

views." 

**  1  have  no  doubt  she  has!"  cried  the  Squire.  **  I  have  i 
doubt  in  the  world  that  she  has  her  views  !" 

Precisely  at  this  juncture  Matilda  entered,  bearing  with  her  a 
the  necessary  appli.mces  for  the  manufacture  of  pillow-lace. 

*•  Matilda,"  said  her  father,  **  what  is  this  about  you  and  youi 
Dallocourt?" 

**  Matilda,  my  dear,"  said  her  mother,  ^*  I  congratulate  you  ( 
the  offer  you  have  received." 

Matilda  lookeJ  from  one   to   the  other  without  making  ai 

'*  Congi'atulate  her  when  she  has  refused  it,"  said  the  Squire 
his  wife.     "Matilda,  I  hope  you  have  not  been  foolish  enough  ' 
form  any  attachment  to  that  young  man  ?" 

'*1  am  sure,  Matilda,"  cried  the  voice  from  the  sofa,  '*yc 
have  too  much  good  sense  not  to  reciprocate  the  esteem  he  hi 

expressed  for  you  ! " 

**  Esteem    him   as  much   as  you  please,"  cried   the  Squirt 
**  But  answer  me  this  question :  do  you  wish  to  be  his  wife? 
believe  he  has  spoken  to  you  upon  the  subject,  and  therefore  yo 
have  had  time  to  think  about  it," 
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"  I  have  not  thought  about  it  much,"  replied  Matilda.    **  I  told 
him  that  I  would  marry  him  if  you  wished  it." 

•*  Very  well !"  cried  the  Squire  ;   **  then  I  don't  wish  it !" 

''But,"  swd  Mrs.  Dobson,  «*/do." 

Three  days  afterwards  Leonard  received  the  following  letter  :— 

My  Dear  Sir, — The  proposal  which  you  recently  did  me  the  honour  of 
making  for  my  daughter's  hand,  seemed  to  me  at  the  first  so  preposterous  and 
andacious,  considering  your  want  of  profession  and  your  hick  of  an  adequate 
income,  that  it  could  only  be  answered  by  a  summary  refusal.  Why  I  did 
Dot  give  that  summary  refusal  I  can't  say  ;  all  I  know  Ls  that  I  was  a  great 
fool  for  not  doin;;  so.  Since  then  I  have  discovered  that  you  have  found  such 
faYourin  Mrs.  Dob^son's  eyes,  that  nothing  will  do  but  that  she  must  have 
you  for  a  son-in-law ;  and  I  believe  that  in  her  present  state  of  nervous 
debiliry,  any  thwarting  of  her  whims  might  be  attended  by  injunous  con- 
sequences. Under  these  circumstances,  I  write  to  accept  your  oflfer,  but  T  tell 
you  plainly  that  you  owe  its  acceptance  entirely  to  Mra.  Dobson,  and  not  co 
me.  My  own  opinion  is  that  my  daughter  might  have  done  better.  You 
muat  not  be  offended  at  my  plain  speaking ;  if  you  and  I  are  to  be  closely 
connected  it  is  very  probable  that*  there  will  be  a  great  deal  of  plain  speaking 
between  us  first  and  last,  and  it  may  be  as  well  to  begin  at  once.  I  like  to 
>^k  the  truth,  the  plain  truth,  not  truth  dre.ssed  up  so  that  its  own  mother, 
if  it  had  one,  would  scarcely  know  it.  I  perceived  the  other  day,  when  you 
told  me  you  knew  you  were  asking  for  what  you  had  no  light  to  ask  for,  that 
you  were  of  the  same  way  of  thinking.  So  far  we  agree  exactly.  It  is  a  pity 
you  have  do  income  and  no  profession.  1  supix>se,  as  you  are  to  be  my  son-in- 
^v,  I  had  better  do  what  I  can  for  you.  Come  over  to  Hufi'erton  at  your 
earliest  convenience,  and  we  will  see  what  can  be  done. 

"  Yours  truly, 

C.  DoBsoy. 

"P.S. — Mrs.  Dobson  sends  her  kind  remembrances  to  Mrs.  Dallocourt, 
*^d  regrets  that  her  delicate  health  prevents  her  from  visiting  or  receiving 

^^tors." 

**Just  like  her!'*  cried  Mrs.  Dallocourt,  when  Leonard  had 
^""^ad  aloud  the  postscript.  *'  As  though  I  didn't  know  that  she 
^ent  out  to  luncheon  last  week  !  However,  as  she  has  done  good 
^^rvice  to  you,  Leonard,  we  can  afford  to  forgive  her  hvpochon- 
^^iacal  affectations.  You  must  go  over  to  Huflferton  to-day,  and  the 
^■ooner  you  mention  Koughborough  now  the  better." 

"If  Squire  Dobson  comes  into  that  nice  Utile  plan  of  yours, 
^ou  will  be  a  pope,  mother,"  observed  Leonard;  **and  then,  you 
l^now,  it  will  really  not  be  safe  to  ask  anything  more." 

"Idon't  know  what  you  mean  by  comparing  me  to  a  pope," 
i^tumed  Mrs.  Dallocourt.  '*  I  confess  1  don't  see  the  analogy.  As 
for  not  asking  anything  more,  of  course  Mr.  Dobson  must  give  his 
daughter  a  proper  dowry ;  but  I  should  think,  judging  from  his 
letter,  that  he  would  do  that  of  his  own  accord." 

Her  conclusion  proved  correct.     Squire  Dobson,  reflecting  that 
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bavin>^^  rcade  a  bad  bar;^ain  it  behoved  him  to  make  the  best  of  it, 
threw  no  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  accomplishment  of  Mrs.  Dallo- 
court's  wishes  ;  and  the  engagement  between  Leonard  and  Matilda, 
and  their  contemplated  residence  at  Koughborough  Grange,  and 
occupation  of  the  land  helon^ing  to  it,  became  a  nine  days'  wonder 
in  the  neighbourhood. 

The  promised  realisation  of  his  mother's  ambition  abnost  took 
Leonard  by  surprise.     ^lore  modest  and  less  sanguine  than  she,  he 
had  ever  felt  a  ])resentiinent  approaching  to  certainty  that  sooner  or 
later  her  schemes  would  be  frustrated,  and  become  subjects  fur  Mr. 
Dobson*s  auiniadvt'rsious.   When  he  found  himself  the  acknowledged 
fiancee  of  ^latilda,  and  the  destined  oc::upier  of  the  Koughborough 
lands,  he  felt  dimly  tiiat  he  had  been  mistaking"  actual  events  for  tb« 
visionary  panorama  of  a  dream.    Whether  the  consciousness  of  their 
reality,  which  now  broke  fully  u[)on  him,  brought  wdth  it  pleasure 
unalloved,   would  be  a   luiestion  left   more   wisely  unraised.     He 
endeavoured  to  ])ersuade  himself  that  it  did,  and  was  early  aw 
late    at    the    Koughborough    farm,    improving    his    agriculture^ 
knowledge.     "  You   know    nothing  about   farming,"  Mr.  Dobsou 
had   said  to  him,  when  he  preferred  the  last  of  his  requests;    ^ 
which  he  had  replied  that  he  knew  a  little,  and  would  diligently 
learn  more.       Perhaps   it  was  a  conscientious  wish  to  fulfil  tl^® 
promise  made,  that  caused  him,  subsecjuent  to  his  engagement,  ^^ 
spend  so  very  nmch  time  at  the  farm,  and  so  very  little  at  Huffertc::^^^ 
Hall.     Kittv  Kesterton,  a   cousin   of  Matilda,  a   volatile  miss  ^^^ 
fifteen,  who  favoured  Hufferton  in  the  beginning  of  June  with  tt»  ^ 
light  of  her  saucy  young  countenance,  marvelled  greatly  at  tU  ^ 
scarcity  of  his  presence. 

'*Why,  yo\i  hardly  ever  see  him  I"  said  she.  "What  is  th 
use  of  having  a  lover  in  the  next  parish,  with  nothing  particular  t 
do,  if  he  never  comes  to  see  youT' 

**  He  comes  as  often  as  is  necessary,'*  replied  Matilda,  to  whoic:^' 
the  observation  had  been  addressed. 

'*  Necessary  1"  echoed  iliss  Kitty  ;   "  well,  as  for  that,  I  don'*t:> 
suppose  it  is  necessary  for  him  to  come  at  all.     But  still,  I  think  it> 
rather  strange  that  he  doesn't  come  oftener ;  don't  you?" 

**  I  don't  exactly  see,"  answered  Matilda,  "what  he  should 
come  for." 

'*  Kitty  Kesterton  stared. 

'*  Well,"  cried  she,  '*  you  are  a  funny  girl  I"  And  the  next 
time  that  she  had  an  opportunity  of  talking  to  the  lady's-maid,  she 
expounded  her  views  at  length. 

**  Of  all  the  queer  lovers  that  ever  I  saw  or  heard  of,"  said  she, 
"  these  two  are  the  queerest.  Why,  they  hardly  ever  talk  to  one 
another ;  and  when  they  do  they  seem  as  if  they  didn't  know  what 
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to  sajj— at  least,  Matilda  does,  and  Mr.  Dallocourt  is  not  much 
bett»r.  But  he  is  a  good-looking  fellow  though— isn't  he,  Jane  ? 
fiat  then,  jou  know,  be  is  hardly  ever  here ;  and  it  does  surprise 
me  to  see  how  coolly  Matilda  takes  it.  He  was  to  have  walked 
over  here  yesterday,  you  know,  but  he  didn't;  and  when  I  said 
how  strange  it  was,  she  said, '  Oh,  I  suppose  it  is  too  hot.'  I  am 
8ure  if  I  had  a  lover  who  broke  his  word  in  that  way,  because  of  a 
little  sun,  I  would  very  soon  tell  him  he  was  not  worth  having !" 

Hiss  Kesterton  was  not  the  only  lady  who  had  noticed  the 
increasing  rareness  of  Leonard's  visits  to  Hufferton,  and  made  her 
observations  thereupon. 

"Do  you  think,"  said  Mrs.  Dallocourt  to  her  son,  **  that  you 
are  right  to  see  Miss  Dobson  eo  seldom  \  Don't  you  think  she  will 
beofiendedr' 

*^ Not  she,"  answered  Leonard  ;  "she  is  not  so  fond  of  me  as 
that  She  can  eat  her  strawberries  and  her  gooseberry  fool  Avithout 
aoy  heartache  because  I  am  not  there  to  help  her.  We  like  each 
other  very  well,  but  we  are  not  in  love,  and  don't  pretend  to  be  at 
present, — we  have  agreed  to  put  that  off  to  by-and.bye ;  and  in  the 
nieantime  she  doesn't  want  me  to  act  any  nonsensical  fooleries. 
She  is  a  very  sensible  girl,  that  Miss  Dobson ;  an  extremely 
sensible  girl.  I  assure  you,  mother,  I  really  do  admire  my  future 
wife!" 

The  grounds  for  his  admiration  were  startlingly  unromantic, 

^Jid  placed  the  tender  passion  in  a  novel  and  unpleasing  light ; 

hut  Mrs.  Dallocourt,  satisfied  with  the  future,  and  mindful  of  the 

past,  thought  it  best  to  let  the  present  alone.      She  dared  not  ask 

^tilda  to  the  cottage,  lest    the   indifference  of  her  son  to  his 

Pitumsed  bride   should  be   made  more  manifest   by  his  absence. 

"They  are  both  satisfied,"  thought  she,  "and  no  interference  is 

Necessary." 

"What  distressed  her  far  more  than  the  apathetic  loves  of 
I^onard  and  Matilda,  was  the  studied  neglect  and  avoidance  with 
^hich  she  was  herself  treated  by  Mrs.  Dobson.  In  the  first  over- 
flow of  her  pleasure  and  exultation  she  hadj|recently  called]  at  the 
Uall,  intending  to  have  a  pleasant  conference  with  its  mistress 
^pon  their  children's  approaching  union.  She  believed  at  the 
time,  and  had  since  positively  ascertained,  that  Mrs.  Dobson  was 
^t  hoDne ;  but  after  the  polite  assurance  of  the  footman  to  the 
contrary,  of  course  there  was  nothing  to  be  done  but  to  turn 
Alighieri's  head  and  depart  from  that  unfriendly  mansion. 

'*!  wish  I  had  said  that  I  would  wait  till  she  came  back,"  she 
observed  to  Leonard.  "  And  yet  I  don't  krow ;  I  am  not  quite 
sure  whether  such  a  course  would  have  been  consistent  with  the 
digmty  of  a  Dallocourt  I" 
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"  I  wniJer/'  >aid  Mrs.  Dobscn  to  her  daughter,  "What  Mrs. 
Dallocourt  could  hfive  meant  bv  cominir  liere.  She  must  have 
remembered  perfectly  well  that  it  was  my  turn  to  call." 

She  said  nothing  about  it  to  her  husband  ;  for  Mr.  Dobson  ever 
since  his  reluctant  acceptance  of  Leonard's  proposal,  had  been  in  a 
state  of  mind  so  exceedin.i'lv  irritable  and  volcanic,  as  to  render  all 
possible  silence  upon  the  subject  of  tlio  Dallocourt*s  desirable  upoa 
her  own  part.     The  Squire  had  an  uneasy  consciousness  that  he 
had  been    in  some   wav    coerced   and   bamlx)ozled.     Beneath   aa 
appearance  of  sullen  complacency,  there  smouldered  a  wrathful  firo 
to  which  fresh  fuel  piles  were  added  whenever  he  cast  his  eyesupoix 
his  land  at  Koughborough.     He  accounted  himself  the  \'ictim  of  aa 
artfully-devised  plot,  in  which  Mrs.  Dallocourt  was  the  arch-con- 
spirator, Leonard  the  willing  coadjutor,  and  his  wife  the  deluded 
ubettor.     As  for  his  daughter,  he  had   fallen   into  a   habit  very 
prevalent  amongst  that  young   lady's  acquaintances  of  becoming' 
oblivious  of  her  individuality,  and  regarding  her  as  an  inanimate 
cipher.      The  distrustful  dislike  which  had  at  first  been  confined  to 
Mrs.  Dallocourt,  began  insensibly  to  extend  itself  to  Leonard.    The 
more  pleasing  and  unaffected  were  the  young  man's  manners,  the 
more  ingenuously  he  spoke,  the  more  frankly  he  smiled,  the  more 
restlessly  suspicious  the  Squire  grew,  the  more  mindful  he  became 
of  that  April  morning  when  he  had  lost  a  golden  opportunity,  and 
had  permitted  himself  to  say,  **  I'll  think  about  it."     Matters  grew 
worse,  and  worse,  when  the  warmer  season  arrived.    The  sun  which 
had  so  annoyed  him  in  its  springtide  force,  then  became  trebly 
vexatious ;  and  the  hotter  the  weather  waxed,  the  more  irritable 
waxed  Mr.  Dobson.     Mrs.  Dobson,  by  whom  the  rarity  of  Leonard*8 
visits  to  Hufferton  had  by  no  means  passed  unnoticed,  was  far  from 
wishing  them  more  fre(|uent,  because  of  their  ill.eflfects  upon  her 
husband.      While  Leonard   and  Mr.  Dobson  were   together,   the 
Squire,  though  sometimes  sullen  and  given  to  the  making  of  un- 
complimentary speeches,  would,  on  the  whole,    appear  tolerably 
good-tempered  ;  and  Leonard,  paying  little  heed  to  his  occasional 
crustiness,  infinitely  preferred  his  society  to  that  of  the  taciturn 
Matilda.     But  what  distressed  and  worried  Mrs.  Dobson  to  a  degree 
that  made  the  lady's-maid's  life  a  burden  was,  that  the  Squire's 
inevitable   ill-humour  after  Mr.    Dallocourt's  departure  was  in- 
creased  or  diminished  in  inverse  to  the  non-amenity  of  the  colloquy 
that  was  over.     If  Leonard's  society  had  been  especially  agree- 
able, if  Mr.  Dobson  had  been  inveigled  thereby  into  an  affability 
foreign  to  his  intentions,  he  avenged  himself  afterwards  for  bis 
involuntary  graciousness  by  a  series  of  animadversions  upon  things 
present,  and  grumbling  {prognostications  of  consequent  evils,  which 
were  fretting  to  the  ear  and  harassing  to  the  nerves,  and  raised  a 
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wish  in  his  much-enduring  lady's  mind  that  the  inhabitants  of  the 
cottage  ornee  had  never  set  foot  in  this  troublous  world  to  render  it 
more  troublous  by  their  presence.  **  If  Charles  would  be  soothed," 
thought  she,  **by  any  forbearance  or  amiability  which  Mr.  Dallo- 
ooTirt  could  show,  all  would  be  well  enough.  But  what  peace  can 
possibly  be  hoped  for  when  everything  is  so  vexatiously  perverse  1" 
She  tried  to  look  into  the  vista  of  the  future,  but  shut  her  mental 
eyes  in  dread,  and  felt  inclined  to  take  her  husband's  word  for  its 
horrors.  It  was  impossible  for  her  to  listen  to  his  repeated 
declarations  of  the  unsatisfactoriness  of  the  match,  and  reiterated 
assurances  of  ensuins:  troubles,  without  catching  some  portion  of 
his  apprehensions,  without  becoming  in  some  derjrec  imbued  with 
his  dissatisfaction;  and  though  she  could  not  view  the  Dallocourts, 
as  he  fain  would  have  her,  in  the  light  of  a  wizard,  and  a  witch  who 
"w-ould  one  day  ruin  them  by  some  hellish  incantations,  she  was 
growing  by  rapid  degrees  to  regard  them  as  two  highly  embarrassing 
individuals  whose  existence  had  already  occasioned  her  discomfort, 
anj  was  likely,  to  all  appearance,  to  occasion  her  a  good  deal 
Jiaore. 

"There  will  be  no  end  to  it !"  cried  the  Squire.  "  They  have 
^^ied  for  my  daughter  whom  they  can't  support — they  have  asked 
*or  my  land  which  they  can't  farm ;  they  won't  be  content  till  they 
l^ave  sucked  my  heart's  blood, — and  I  very  much  doubt  if  they'll 
^contented  then." 

Urs.  Dobson,  listening  to  all  this,  found  it  impossible  to  ignore 

^ue  probability  that  her  husband's  discontent,  and  consequent 

irritability,  would  not  terminate,  as  she  had  at  first  hoped,  with 

Matilda's  marriage.     Mr.  Dobson,  prognosticating  the  evils  which 

''^ould  subsequently  have    to  be   endured,  made  no   mention  of 

perennial  uneasiness  on  his  omtu  part  which  must  necessarily  affect 

his  household  ;  but  Mrs.  Dobson,  shut  Ler  eyes  as  she  would,  could 

^t  but  feel  its  foreshadowing  with  a  foreboding  mind,  and  doubt 

whether  the  responsibilities  from   which  she  had  hoped  to  be 

'^leased,  were  not  vastly  preferable  to  the  constant  worry  which 

vould  probably  come  in  their  stead.     It  had  been  arranged  that 

uie wedding  should  take  place  towards  the  end  of  August;  and  in 

^^  beginning  of  July,  the  mother  of  the  bride  elect  looked  forward 

^  that  time  with  less  of  pleasure  than  of  misgiving. 

Squire  Dobson's  disapproval  of  his  daughter's  engagement  was 
^0  secret  in  the  neighbourhood.  He  published  it  with  his  own  lips 
far  and  wide,  and  rarely  passed  a  field  of  the  Koughborough  farm, 
^thout  exclaiming  to  whoever  was  at  hand,  no  matter  were  he 
gentleman  or  clown,  that  the  land  would  be  ruined  before  long,  and 
^ts  fertility  a  thing  of  the  past.  He  pestered  all  his  friends  and 
^aabtanoes  by  constantly  assuring  them  that  he  was  a  fool, 
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'*  If  he  thinks  liimsclt'  such  a  tool,"  said  one  of  them  to  another 
one  (lay  ;   *'  I  wonder  he  doesn't  stop  the  mischief  in  time." 

To  wliich  the  other  replied  **that  he  thought  the  ladies  were 
in  it." 

Upon   the  very  afternoon  on  which   that  sa£;acious  observation 
was  made,  Mr.  Dol)son  hnd  driven  from  Hutlerton  to  Koughborough, 
and  from  Kou<jhl)orou<^li,  back  aj^ain   to  liutferton,  via  the  cottage 
ovnic,  \\\  company  with  8ir  Thomas  L.resliam,  the  Royal  Exchanc:e, 
Queen  P^lizaheth  and  her  rutHe,  Sir  (Jliristopher  Wren,  St.  Paul's 
Cathedral,    Queen  Anne,  and   a  bird  of  paradise,   all   assembled 
together  on  a  red  cotton  flag,  and  flowing  puggareewiso  from  bis 
hat.       Tlie   normal  condition    of  the    illustrious    company  ^^ 
sadly  disarranged  by  their  position.     While  the  red  cotton  flag  lay 
unconflned  upon  Matilda's  worktable,  they  had  grouped  themselves 
comfortably  enough,  the  bird  of  paradise  standing  in  the  middle* 
the  queens  from  opposite  corners  eyeing  one  another  askew,  andtbe 
notabilities  following  suit   in  the  corners  con'csponding,  while  tbe 
ecclesiastical  building  rivalled  the  commercial  in  the   couspicuoU-S- 
uess  of  its  size  and  situation.     They  had  occupied  their  stati«->'^ 
with  decorous  immovability;  and  the  kiltedHitrhlanders,  anddauci^ 
demons,  wherewith  tlie  scarlet   was  further  set  off,  had  arraniX^ 
themselves  in  orderly  battalions.     But  all  order  was  at  an  end  ncr  "^ 
The  queens,  the  notabilities,  the  edifices,  and  the  rest  were  involr^ 
in  inextricable  confusion,  and  twisted  round  Squire  Dobson's  hat  ^ 
a  manner  which  was  not  artistic.     It  was  a  puggaree  of  ftrikit^ 
and  original  appearance,  and  became  the  cynosure  of  all  eyes  th^ 
beheld  it  on  that  memorable  day.     It  was  the  first  headdress  of  tl^ 
kind  that  the  Scjuire  had  ever  worn ;  for  puggarahs,  though  ther. 
mioht  have  been  common  enough  elsewhere,  were  still  rarities  in  th 
regions  about  HufFerton,  which  were  accustomed  to  follow  at  ^ 
respectful  distance  in  the  wake  of  the  modes  prevailing.      Upon  it- 
first   appearance   Squire  Dobson    had    ridiculed    the    puggaree- 
wearing  fashion  as  tending  to  eflfeminacy  and  foppishness, 

"  Why  not  a  parasol,  at  once  ?'*  he  said,  **and  a  Dolly- what's- 
her- name  hat  underneath  ?*' 

But  that  speech  w^as  a  twelvemonth  old  when  the  Highlanders 
and  the  dancing  demons  were  elevated  to  Mr.  Dobson*s  crown. 

The  day  was  sultry,  and  breeze  there  was  none,  and  the  Squire, 
just  before  starting  upon  his  drive,  had  seen  the  scarlet  handkerchief 
upon  Matilda's  worktable,  and  had  been  seized  by  a  luminous 
idea. 

**  Twist  this  thing  round  my  hat,*'  said  he.  "  It  will  do  better 
than  their  white  fopperies,  because  it's  bigger." 

So  Matilda  had  twisted  it  as  requested.  The  heads  of  the 
ruffled  and  ruffless  queens  hung  miserably  downwards  from  Mr, 
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Dob8on*8  wideawake,  the  cathedral  stood  npon^its  dome,  the  demons 
danced  upon  their  horns;  but  the  Squire,  complacent  and  self- 
congratulating,  proceeded  upon  his  dusty  drive. 

fle  received,  or  imagined  he  received,  much  comfort  from  his 
scarlet  adornment,  and  boasted  of  it  to  the  retiring  agriculturist, 
at  Eoughborough,  as  one  of  the  most  brilliant  inventions  that  ever 
sprang  from  the  mind  of  mau.  That  worthy  approved  mightily  oi 
the  iM)Yel  headdress ;  he  admired  its  size,  its  colour,  and  its 
design,  and  declared  that  if  the  Squire  didn't  mind  he  would 
procure  one  for  his  own  wearing  as  much  like  it  as  could  be  had  for 
money. 

The  Squire  was  graciously  pleased  to  say,  that  he  did  not  mind 
at  all.  He  had  always  got  on  exceedingly  well  with  this  retiring 
AgricnlturaliBt  who  had  been  his  pet  tenant  for  years,  and  whose 
impending  loss  he  now  deplored. 

"I  shall  never  get  another  tenant  here  like  you,"  he  said  after 
the  puggaree  had  been  duly  admired.  ' '  That  Dallocourt  boy  knows 
juat  about  as  much  of  farming  as  a  pig." 

The  retiring  agriculturist,  who  liked  young  Dallocourt, 
benevolently  took  Leonard's  part,  and  pronounced  him  a 
I^tMnisiug  pupil ;  but  the  Squire  was  sceptical  and  drove  away 
S^mbling. 

**I  am  a  fool^"  said  he.  **  You  come  and  look  over  the  place  a 
few  years  hence,  and  you'll  believe  it." 

On  his  way  home  he  took  it  into  his  head— no  mortal  ever  yet 

kjiew  why — to  call  on  Mrs.  Dallocourt.     A  bright-ribboned  maid, 

showed  him  into  the  elegant  drawing-room,  and  there  were  the 

S^^een  lizards  immediately   before  his  eyes.      The  sight  did   not 

iniprove  his  temper ;  and  the  light  and  flighty  style  of  Mrs.  Dallo- 

^^urt's  conversation,  which  persistently  ignored  the  obligation  which 

&  union  with  the  Dobsons  would  confer  upon  the  Dallocourt  family, 

^  not  tend  to  improve  it  either.     Leonard  was  not  there.     Mr. 

l^obson  stayed  for  about  ten  minutes,    dissimulating   his   rising 

^'ftth,  and  then  rose  to  depart.     Mrs.  Dallocourt  followed  him  to 

^l^edoor,  and  as  he  took  his  hat  from  a  peg  in  the  miniature  hall, 

ner  eyes  for  the  first  time  rested  upon  the  scarlet  puggaree.     A 

•triek  of  laughter  greeted  its  discovery. 

**  Why,  Mr.  Dobson,"  cried  she,  **  you  don't  mean  to  say  you 
^ive about  with  that  thing  upon  you  head?" 

**Ye8  I  do,"  said  the  Squire,  marching  away  to  his  vehicle  in 
'"gh  displeasure. 

'*Why,  Mr.  Dobson!  it's  barbarous!  it's  grotesque  !  maisc'est 
P^^  fire  a  jamais  "  And  she  sent  her  shrill  laughter  after  him  as 
^^  as  he  remained  within  hearing. 
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The  Squire  did  not  understand  jesting,  and  had  never  taken.  ^ 
joke  well  in  his  life. 

"She  makes  fun  of  me,"  he  said  to  his  wife,  as  soon  as  \x^ 
reached  home.  "  This  woman  whose  son  I  am  about  to  raise  fro03 
beggary,  turns  round  and  makes  fun  of  me  to  my  face." 

His  Wife  answered  nothing ;  already  the  very  name  of  Dallo- 
court  had  become  a  torture  to  her  ears. 

The  next  day  it  occurred  to  Leonard,  who  had  not  seen  Matilda 
for  weeks,  that  it  would  be  as  well  to  pay  her  a  visit ;  and  beforo 
he  started  he  received  a  message  from  his  mother.  He  laughed 
when  he  heard  it,  and  answered, "  Very  good!"  He  sat  for  an. 
hour  in  Matilda's  company  under  the  shade  of  the  Hufferton  trees, 
and  then  said  good-bye,  without  having  seen  her  father.  But^ 
before  he  reached  the  park-gates,  he  met  Mr.  Dobson,  adorned  with, 
the  flaming  puggaree,  and  after  the  exchange  of  a  few  ordinary 
civilities,  somewhat  sullenly  uttered  on  the  Squire's  part,  he  delivered 
Mrs.  Dallocourt's  message. 

**  By  the  way,"  said  he,  "  my  mother  told  me  to  say  that  she 
forgot  to  tell  you  yesterday,  that  if  you  were  to  wear  a  regular 
white  puggaree,  instead  of  that  red  affair  you  would  find  it  a  good 
deal  cooler." 

The  effect  of  the  speech  was  prodigious.  Thus  to  remind  the 
Squire  of  the  ridicule  which  had  offended  him  so  deeply,  and  over 
which  he  had  been  secretly  brooding,  was  like  inviting  a  volcano  to 
an  outbreak.  It  wanted  but  this  to  fan  into  a  sudden  blaze  the 
fire  which  bad  been  smouldering  so  long.  Mr.  Dobson  turned 
quickly  round,  and  the  work  of  half  a  year,  was  all  overthrown  in  a 
minute. 

"  Your  mother  may  go  to  Hanover,"  cried  he  ;  **  and  you  too. 
And  there  let  her  look  for  a  daughter-in-law,  and  you  for  a  wife. 
This  is  the  last  I'll  have  to  do  with  either  of  you."  And  off  he 
walked,  leaving  Leonard  to  wonder  and  to  reflect. 

It  was  all  over.  The  big  flounder  had  splashed  for  the  last  time ; 
and  Leonard  as  he  stood  by  the  gates  of  the  park,  told  himself  that 
he  had  said  "  Mantje !  Mantje !"  too  often.  He  might  take  posses- 
sion of  the  Squire's  lizards,  be  might  shoot  his  game,  he  might  use 
his  carriage,  he  might  marry  his  daughter,  he  might  farm  his  land  ; 
but  to  criticise  the  Squire's  headdress  was  a  height  of  audacity 
which  was  not  allowed  him.  All  other  requests  might  be  granted  ; 
but  a  request  to  alter  the  fashion,  or  the  colour  of  a  puggarah,  was 
too  presumptuous  to  be  for  a  moment  entertained.  It  was  all  over ; 
and  Leonard  knew  it,  as  positively  as  did  the  Squire.  He  made 
no  effort  to  alter  the  tide  of  affairs.  And  Mrs.  Dobson,  when  she 
)ieard  lehat  had  happened  from  her  husband,  made  no  effort  either^ 
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**  And  now,  my  dear  Chaxles,"  said  she,  "  I  hope  your  mind  is 
easy." 

"  Yes,  it  is  easy,"  cried  he ;  **  and  never  for  the  rest  of  my  life 
will  I  allow  myself  to  be  made  such  a  fool  of  again!  Matilda, 
if  you  can't  find  a  better  husband  than  that  Dallosourt,  you  may 
live  in  single  blessedness  for  ever.*' 

Matilda  listened  to  the  gracious  permission,  and  neither  felt  nor 
expressed  disapprobation.  But  when  she  was  alone  with  her  mother 
she  propounded  an  important  question. 

**Do  you  think  mamma,  that  I  ought  to  write  to  Mr.  Dallo- 
court,  to  tell  him  that  I  have  changed  my  miud  ?  I  don't  want  to, 
you  know,  in  the  least ;  only  do  you  think  it  would  be  proper?" 

Mrs.  Dobson,  thought  it  would  be  quite  unnecessary.     **  Unless 

writes  to  you,"  continued  she,  "  in  which  case  it  would  be  but 
civil  to  reply." 

Leonard  never  did  write  to  Matilda ;  and  the  consequence  was, 
that  Matilda  never  wrote  to  Leonard.  The  only  correspondence 
wUch  passed  between  the  hall  and  the  cottage,  subsequent  to  the 
appearance  of  the  memorable  puggaree,  was  a  concise  epistle  from 
^e  Squire  to  Leonard,  setting  forth  in  the  strongest  and  plainest 
language,  his  opinions  upon  the  recent  relations  between  them  and 
all  tluDgs  coimected  therewith,  not  forgetting  Mrs.  Dallocourt's 
laughter,  and  ending  with  an  announcement  that  those  relations 
were  henceforth  to  be  considered  at  an  end.  **And,"  concluded 
the  letter,  **  in  the  rasolution  I  have  just  expressed,  I  have  Mrs. 
Dobsou's  full  ooncurreqce.  I  have  vindicated  my  position,  as  head 
of  my  family  by  converting  my  wife  to  my  views." 

Uonard,  when  he  had  read  this  document  throughout,  put  it 
^fully  into  the  kitchen  fire,  and  did  not  communicate  the  whole 
of  its  contents  to  his  mother.  She  learned  its  general  import,  and 
ueoounoed  in  the  bitterest  terms,  what  she  was  pleased  to  call  the 
*^*iHlalou8  behaviour  of  the  Dobsons. 

**No  Dallocourt  that  ever  lived,"  cried  she,  **  would  so  have 
Woken  bis  plighted  word !  Our  union  with  such  a  family  would 
certainly  have  been  too  great  a  degradation." 

Then  the  old  order  of  things  returned.  The  performers  in  the 
little  drama,  slipped  quietly  l^^ck  to  the  places  they  had  occupied, 
ere  the  play  began,  and  if  in  the  hearts  of  one  or  two  there  dwelt 
something  which  had  before  been  absent,  it  was  all  the  difference 
tl^at  its  acting  had  made.  To  all  outward  appearance,  no  change 
uad  been  wrought  since  the  sultry  August  evening,  when  Leonard 
^  £lsie  Dallocourt,  had  listened  to  the  story  of  the  flounder.  The 
^I'^QU  had  begun  with  a  hat,  and  ended  with  a  puggaree  and  leit 
tbe  players  where  it  found  them.  In  maiden  meditation,  fancy 
ft^}  Ua^d|k  trod  the  road  of  life^  preserving  the  subjects  of  be^ 
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cogitation  in  a  secrecy,  as  profound  as  ever ;  Mr.  DobsoD,  with 
recovered  equanimity,  pursued  his  business  and  his  pleasure;  bis 
wife  reclined  upon  her  sofa,  and  took  diligent  care  [of  her  nerves ; 
Leonard  recommenced  his  old  talk  concerning  haberdashery  and  the 
Far  West ;  the  friend  of  the  family  again  recommended  drugs ;  and 
Mis.  Dallocourt's  nose  again  went  up  sky  high;  and  in  her  heart 
were  bitterness  and  ire. 

M.  H.  SiMPSOK. 
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Sweet  Memory  !  in  every  tear 

That  wells  from  thee  upon  her  tomb, 

I  see  each  virtue  brighter  bloom, 
And  feel  the  dear  one  still  more  dear. 

I  see,  I  hear  as  on  they  flow, 

Her  joyous  smile,  her  voices'  tone. 

The  look  that  said  '*  My  own  !  my  own!   * 

As  it  was  spoken  long  ago. 

As  long  ago !  and  yet  it  seems 

But  yesterday  that  look  was  spoken, 

But  yesterday,  my  poor  heart  broken. 
Lay  buried  in  the  land  of  dreams. 

My  own !  my  own !  Fond  cherished  word  ! 

To  thee,  0  Memory!  it  is  given 

To  lifb  the  soul  from  earth  to  heaven 
Upon  affection's  truest  chord. 

Thy  tears  bedew  where  Hope  has  trod, 

Who  gently  whispers,  "Follow  me, 

And  bid  farewell  to  Memory, 
Thy  Dead  is  living  with  her  God." 

B.  COMPTON  NOAKE, 


.,.* 
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(CONTINUED.) 

After   watching  for  some   time    the    colliers   while    they  are 

"squatting"  down  and  **  holing  "  for  very  life  under  the  measure 

of  coal,  here  about  one  yard  thick ;  and  after  noting  the  cheerful 

way  they  go  to  work  vigorously  at  the  stubborn  wall  in  front,  we 

W'e  directed   to  go  along  the  "face*' — a  thing  more  easily  said 

than  done.     However,  we  are  down  here  for  inspection,  and  intend 

seeing  all  we  can ;  so  here  goes.      We  have  to  set  about  crawling 

"  on  all- fours  "  past  several  men,  who  can  scarcely  make  room  for 

Qs  to  pass  ;  and  over  masses  of  dislodged  coal ;  and  under  *'  sprags  '* 

of  wood  placed  diagonally  against  the  seam  of  coal  to  prop  it  up 

^hile  being  *'  holed  "  under.    Thus,  after  a  variety  of  contacts  with 

unyielding  substances,  and  after  much  crawling,  and  stooping,  and 

twisting,  we  at  last  emerge  into  another  road,  similar  to  the  one  we 

l^ave  lately  left ;  and  are  by  no  means  sorry  to  stand  up  and 

^laighten  ourselves  once  more.      For  it  is  certainly  true  in  these 

lower  regions  and  contracted  avenues  of  a  coal  mine  that — 

"  Man  wants  but  little  here  below, 
Nor  wants  that  little  long." 

^or  in  the  interesting  inspection  of  the  base  of  a  fossil  tree  his 
^^n  apex  may  come  into  uncomfortable  contact  with  overhanging 

Passing  along  the  **  air-ways,"  or  great  roads  of  the  mine, 
reserve  the  massive  supports  to  the  roof,  in  the  shape  of  great 
props  of  fir,  or  even  of  oak,  often  parts  of  a  tree  a  foot  in  thickness. 
^^  have  placed  above  them  here  and  there  other  strong  pieces 
^f  timber,  to  give  greater  bearing  surface.  Observe  these  last, 
04e  the  top  of  the  letter  T,)  and  you  will  see  they  are  in  several 
*^*8e8  crushed  from  a  thickness  of  six  or  even  ten  inches  into  a  space 
of  not  more  than  one  inch,  or  even  less ;  from  the  enormous  weight 
of  Buperincumbent  rocks.  One  of  thase  "trees'"  as  the  upright 
f^ppwts  are  called,  our  guide,  the  charter-master,  pats  encourag- 
ingly with  his  hand,  and  tells  us  "That's  bin  a  rare  old  chap." 
"ome  you  see  are  charred  with  fire  and  explosions. 

In  passing  in  and  out  of  the  many  holes  and  corners,  and 
P^ng  numerous  projections,  we  see  how  ustfvil  is  the  collier's 
**yle  rf  hat,  for  a  more  costly  or  elegant  head-piece  would  suffer 

N^oualjr,  ai4  b9  o^t  of  pUce»    Your  true  coUier  delights  in  v^ 
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cap  gulltkss  of  all  brim — a  hat  reduced  to  its  lowest  terms ;  and 
resembling  most  of  all  an  inverted  pudding-basin ! 

As  we  journey  on,  we  notice  here  and  there  along  the  sides  of 
the  roads  the  remains  of  what  must  once  have  formed  great 
tropical  trees  ;  masses  of  vegetable  remains,  of  which  the  small  and 
mutilated  fragments  which  find  their  way  into  museums  can  give 
but  a  poor  idea.  We  have  seen  a  portion  of  a  tree  which  could  be 
measured  for  about  forty  feet,  without  signs  of  diminished  thick, 
ness  at  either  end. 

The  largest  things  of  this  kind  we  see  were  such  as  had  n< 
definite  markings,  or  beautifully  arranged  leaf-scars  whereby  t 
class  them  with  Stigmaria,  Lepidodendra,  or  any  other  of  th 
several  genera  into  which  the  larger  plants  of  the  coal  measures  ai 
arranged ;  but  merely  great  and  irregular  longitudinal  marking! 
covered  with  the  usual  thin  coating  of  coal,  as  though  the  bark  < 
the  tree  had  longer  resisted  decomposition,  and  been  converted  inl 
coal  after  the  hollow  of  the  trunk  had  become  filled  with  earth 
matter. 

If  we  look  up  to  the  roof  in  some  places,  and  hold  our  candle 
near,  we  may  here  and  there  see  a  mass  of  vegetable  remaii 
pressed  flat  upon  the  rocks ;  true  leaves  of  a  mighty  volume,  whi( 
yet  holds  many  Fecrets.  The  profusion  and  beauty  of  these  in 
pressions  of  ferns,  and  twigs,  and  cones  are  surprising ;  and  make  i 
long  to  carry  home,  for  quiet  inspection,  a  large  slab  or  two 
such  exquisite  printing.  But  generally  the  most  beautiful  fall  ^ 
pieces  the  soonest ;  and  must  be  studied  in  sitUy  or  on  the  pit  ban 
above  ground,  if  at  all.  Hours  have  we  ourselves  spent  on  tl 
banks  surrounding  the  mouth  of  a  pit,  when  the  "  sinkers"  belo 
were  sending  up  treasures  of  far  times ;  and  have  split  piece  aft 
piece  of  the  hardened  clay,  and  admired  the  many  exquisite  marl 
ings  of  leaves  and  ferns,  whose  veins  are  seen  in  all  their  minut 
ness  and  delicacy  when  first  again  opened  to  the  light.  We  st 
affaiii,  for  with  us  it  amounts  to  a  certainty  that  these  very  impre 
sions  of  leaves  arise  from  plants  which  verily  lived  and  waved  in 
breeze  like  this  which  cools  us,  warm  with  breaking  open  tl 
stones ;  that  those  ferns  once  actually  raised  their  lovely  forms 
tlie  sunlight,  and  dropped  their  fronds  in  the  autumn  of  the 
existence  to  form  the  thickly  clustered  impressions,  whose  coloi 
and  delicate  reticulations  charm  us  into  forgetfulness  of  time. 

But  we  were  looking  at  the  leaf  impressions  on  the  roof  of  tl 
road  we  are  in  imagination  traversing,  though  their  excellenc 
cannot  well  be  seen  by  the  dim  light  of  the  miner's  candle.  Tl 
worst  of  it  is  that  tliese  markings  are  sadly  apt  to  become  broken  1 
tie  tools  of  the  collier,  and  reach  the  surface  only  in  a  very  fra 
(uentary  conditioOt    Iliere  is,  moveQier,  a  ^preater  interest  attach 
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to  seeing  them  in  their  old  and  original  bed  in  the  rock,  where 
daring  the  long,  long  darkness  some  have  retaineti  a  little  of  that 
colouring  they  wore  in  the  sunlight  of  that  far-distant  time. 

Travelling  along  the  .road  from  the  workings,  we  now  come  to 
aa  interesting  feature  in  a  seam  of  coal ;  but  one  grievously  per- 
plexing now  and  then  to  the  practical  miner.  It  is  one  of  those 
nnall  and  local  "faults"  in  the  measures  called  *' swamps," 
whereby  is  meant  a  dislocation  from  the  even  line  of  the  seams ; 
rtere,  if  we  observe  any  stratum  of  rock  or  coal  on  the  road  side, 
we  suddenly  find  the  position  of  that  stratum  to  be  raised  or 
depressed,  according  to  which  side  you  are  approaching  from. 
Sometimes  this  alteration  of  level  is  only  of  a  few  inches ;  some- 
times it  is  several  feet.  If  we  now  take  up  a  portion  of  coal  at 
the  precise  place  where  such  a  **  swamp  "  occurs,  wo  shall  pro- 
Wly  find  it  smoothened  over  to  a  perfect  polish,  shewing  us  where 
the  upheaval  or  depression  occurred.  Such  places  in  the  coal 
oflen  look  as  though  the  stratum  had  been  cut  through  diago- 
iinally,  and  one  side  raised  or  lowered.  No  doubt  great  earth- 
disturbance  have  effected  these  changes ;  and  that,  in  some  instances, 
long  afler  the  coal  had  received  its  present  degree  of  solidity. 

Passmg  on^  we  come  to  a  place  where  the  charter-master  asks 
"If  we  notice  anything."  Certainly  we  do.  A  peculiar  pungency  is 
Patent  to  our  nostrils.  It  indicates  the  presence  in  small  quantity 
of  some  of  the  deadly  gases  of  the  mines.  The  charter-master  bids 
us  shade  the  flame  of  our  candle  with  the  hand,  and  notice  just 
above  it.  We  do  so ;  and  perceive  a  faint  hazy  light  extending  an 
inch  or  two  above  the  flame.  This  is  one  of  the  collier's  tests  of 
the  presence  of  his  enemy,  carburetted  hydrogen.  The  road  we 
are  passing  along  is  known  to  contain  traces  of  gas,  generally  found 
lurking  behind  projections  of  rock,  and  also  near  the  roof,  but 
which  gas  is  kept  clear  from  accumulating  in  the  roadway  itself  by 
the  strong  current  of  air  always  passing  through  it.  One  of  our 
company  lifts  his  "Davy-lamp"  into  a  corner  near  the  roof: 
tie  wire  gauge,  from  top  to  bottom,  is  instantly  /J/fed  with  blue 
fiome. 

As  we  are  walking  along,  a  collier  of  the  party  speaks  of 
''summut "  having  been  seen  tliere^  pointing  to  a  certain  piece  of 
^ood,  ••  before  Dick  Brown  was  killed."  The  life  of  a  collier  is 
^t  without  its  romantic  side,  despite  the  prosy  details  here  recited. 
The  men  are  often  superstitious,  and  stories  we  hear  of  solitary 
nien,  in  lonesome  places  down  in  the  mines,  beingr  startled  by  forms 
^te  and  spectral.  From  old  worthies  of  the  race  have  we  ourselves 
li^ued  to  stories  of  this  kind,  fully  believed  in,  and  told  in  confi- 
^*M5e  by  the  veteran  colliers.     Such  stories,  with  accounts  of  acci- 

^tB|  often  form  tb^  staple  of  gouversations  round  the  cabin  lire, 
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on  the  piUbank,  when  the  omnipotent  beer  sets  in  motion  the  ready 
tongue  of  the  voluble  collier. 

After  ope  and  another  of  our  party  have  dropped  away  from  us  to 
attend  to  their  duties,  and  we  are  aaainalons  way  from  the  **face 
of  the  workings,  we  ask  our  guide  to  stay  awhile.  Seated  on  a  bit 
of  rock,  we  rest  a  short  time,  perfectly  still.  It  is  something  very 
novel— this  perfect  silence.  Not  the  faintest  sound  dawns  upon 
the  strained  sense.  Silence  here  is  something  positive  ;  as  it  were, 
wraps  7ts  round,  with  a  strange  and  solemn  covering.  It  might 
become  awful  soon.  When  we  spoke  of  this  once  to  a  thoughtful 
clergyman,  he  told  us  that  once,  when  he  was  alone  during  a  calm 
day  on  one  of  the  hijls  in  Shropshire,  the  stillness  was  so  entire, 
that  "he  began  to  feel  afraid.*'  We  can  well  understand  whyf 
hardy  collier  at  a  mine  in  this  district  of  which  we  are  speaking 
when  at  work  alone  at  night  in  one  of  the  pits,  requested  for  **  J 
lad  to  bear  him  company." 

When  walking  along  the  air-ways  of  a  mine,  the  stranger  en 
counters  great  doors ;  placed  wherever  necessary,  to  divert  a  curren 
of  air  from  one  road  along  another  where  it  is  more  needed.  These 
"  air.doors  '*  open  with  difficulty  and  close  with  violence,  by  reasoi 
of  the  great  current  of  air  rushing  against  them.  Our  guide  point 
out,  on  the  post  of  one  of  these  doors,  a  peculiar  large  and  whit 
fungus,  looking  beautiful  in  its  striking  contrast  to  the  prevailini 
darkness  and  blackness  of  the  mine.  It  seems  to  us  remarkabl 
that,  in  such  entire  darkness,  the  only  vegetable  seen  should  b 
perfectly  whife. 

The  outer  boundary  of  the  mine,  composing  the  "  face  "  of  th 
workings  we  have  just  left,  lay  at  a  distance  of  half  a  mile  or  mor 
from  the  bottom  of  the  shaft,  and  was  considerably  nearer  the  to; 
of  the  ground  than  this  latter,  by  reason  of  the  measures  or  strat 
being  thrown  up  at  a  high  inclination  by  the  great  limestone  faul 
of  Shropshire  ;  which  throws  up  the  measures,  and  dislocates  then 
altogether,  and  that  across  many  miles  of  country.  So  much  ar 
the  measures  sometimes  inclined  that  the  coal  or  ironstone  has  to  b 
brought  out  alon<T  roads  formed  at  a  considerable  angle  to  th 
plane  of  the  measures  ;  and  even  then  the  trucks  have  often  to  b 
held  back  by  long  chains  dragging  behind,  to  prevent  injury  to  th 
men  and  horses.  It  is  a  serious  thing  in  raining  operation — th 
steep  angles  at  which  the  raeasures  sometimes  have  to  be  worked 
and  the  horses  often  suffer  from  this  cause.  It  has  been  foun 
that  an  old  horse  who  knows  the  danger  will  sometimes  bolt  righ 
through  the  air.doors,  rather  than  let  the  runaway  carriages  over 
take  him,  when  the  chain  that  kept  them  back  has  given  waj 
Occasionally  a  veteran  and  wily  horse  has  been  known  to  sto; 

the  momeut  b^  foels.tbQ  carriage  bas  broken  loose  j  aody  nftvi 
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iwn  in  front,  to 'stop  it  directly,  with  little  or  no  injury  to  him- 
self! 

While  walking  along  various  roads  of  the  pit,  to  see  different 
parts,  and  examine  anything  of  interest,  we  are  frequently  called 
upon  to  "  Mind,  master  ;'*  such  **  minding  *'  consisting  of  squeezing 
ourselves  close  to  the  side  of  the  road,  or  getting  into  a  convenient 
recess,  while  a  hone,  with  a  truck  of  coal  following  him,  thunders 
past  in  a  way  dangerous  to  those  unaccustomed  to  the  ways  of  a 
mine.  Once  the  charter-master,  acting  as  our  jzuide,  calls  out  to  a 
man— "Did'st  get  any  more  powder,  JimT*  Who  replies — "  Yis, 
gaffer;  they'm  going  to  fire  directly  'n  the  insett/'  Not  long 
after  we  hear  a  dull  thud,  which  reverberates  along  the  roads  of 
tbemioe.  It  proceeds,  we  are  told,  from  the  *'  firing,"  or  blasting 
of  the  hard  rock  in  the  **  insett  "  just  mentioned.  Such  blasting 
consists  of  a  water-proof  bag  of  gunpowder,  size  as  required,  let 
into  a  circular  hole  bored  in  the  rock  ;  to  this  "  shot  "  is  attached  a 
piece  of  "fuse  "  about  a  yard  long,  or  length  as  required,  which  is 
left  projecting  from  the  hole  after  it  has  been  plugged  with  pounded 
rock  or  other  substance.  A  light  is  applied  to  the  fuse  ;  while  it  is 
slowly  burning,  the  men  clear  away.  Presently  a  dull,  heavy  ex- 
plosion,  heard  maybe  on  the  surface,  proclaims  that  firing  has  been 
going  on  below,  and  the  stubborn  rock  been  made  to  yield. 

During  the  process  of  sinking  the  shaft  of  a  pit,  this  blasting 
with  gunpowder,  which  has  very  frequently  to  be  done,  is  attended 
with  considerable  danger  ;  for  the  place  where  this  is  being 
done  is  then  not  much  larger  than  the  size  of  the  diameter  of  the 
shaft  above,  and,  of  course,  there^is  no  outlet  sideways;  the  only 
escape  for  the  *'  tinkers  "  is  by  being  drawn  quickly  up  the  shaft. 
And  if  the  fuse  is  drier  or  shorter  than  usual,  the  explosion  will 
sometimes  hurl  large  pieces  of  rock  against  the  bottom  of  the  cage 
or  "bouk  "  in  which  the  men  are  being  drawn  up. 

While  proceeding  along  these  subterranean  passages  (like  the 
burrowing  of  gigantic  moles),  we  must  not  be  much  surprised  if  we 
find  something  start  from  under  our  feet,  and  rush  off  into  the 
darkness.  It  is  probably  a  rat,  what  a  collier  emphatically  calls  a 
"rot;"  of  which  tribe  of  animal?,  as  well  as  of  mice,  there  are 
frequently  many  to  be  found  in  mines.  They  get  down  in  the  hay 
sent  down  the  pit  for  the  numerous  horses.  Consequently  the 
colliers  will  now  and  then  take  a  cat  down  with  them  into  these 
lower  regions,  to  lessen  the  number  of  mice  and  rats ;  such  cats 
being  generally  petted  by  the  men,  and  fed  with  scraps  at  meal- 
times. 

At  one  point,  during  the  journey  we  are  taking,  our  guide 
pomts  out  a  certain  spot  where  two  roads  meet,  at  which  a  poor  lad 
^as  crushed  to  death  by  a  fallen  rock,  not  many  days  before.     The 
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poor,  brave  fellow  could  still  speak  to  the  men  who  ran  to  extricate 
him,  and  told  them  where  to  lift  the  weight  from  him,  '*  to  let  him 
breathe."    He  was  got  out  as  quickly  as  possible  and  taken  up  tbe 
pit ;  but  life  was  fled  ere  he  reached  the  surface.     Then  followed 
that  sad  si^i^ht  not  unusual  in  a  minin(]r  district : — a  cart  moving 
slowly  away  from  the  pit*R  mouth,  followed  by  weeping  women  and 
strong  men  silenced  by  the  presence  of  death.     Then  all  the  work, 
men  at  this  pit  left  their  work,  and  came  away  for  that  day;  that 
being  the  usual  custom  at  any  such  time.     Shortly  after,  probably 
the  next  Sunday,  a  great  concourse  of  colliers,  all  dressed  in  black, 
might  be  seen  attending  some  funeral  at  the  neighbouring  church- 
yard.     Such  is  the  perilous  life  of  the  collier  I 

As  we  pursued  our  way  along  these  dark  underground  passages, 
the  thought  comes  forcibly  to  our  mind,  what  a  vastly  different 
thing  it  is  to  b3  walking  through  a  coaKpit  like  this  as  against 
having  our  daily  work  here,  and  coming  down  in  the  darkness  for 
five  days  each  week,  year  after  year.  One  wonders  how  men  can 
be  found  to  do  it.  Nothing  but  training  to  the  work  from  boyhood 
can  make  them  stick  to  it,  one  would  think.  The  holiday  on 
Monday  which  these  men  claim  must  be  almost  necessary; 
especially  during  winter,  when  they  descend  the  mine  in  the  cola, 
dark  morning,  to  leave  their  hard  laborious  work  only  when  night 
has  fallen.  Often  in  winter  one  may  see  the  flickering  candle  borne 
by  the  collier  along  the  roads  on  tbe  surface,  when  he  is  wending 
homeward  in  the  dark  evening,  with  that  shuffling  gait  of  his.  It 
seems  natural,  we  suppose,  he  should  wish  to  light  his  path  abovt 
ground,  even  as  he  does  so  constantly  below.  Yet  colliers  are 
cheerful  as  a  class ;  the  very  severity  of  their  occupation  seeming  to 
bring  about  a  reaction ;  and  one  cannot  be  surprised  that  in 
summer  after  coming  up  the  pit  in  a  mass  of  brown,  dangling 
humanity  they  should  disperse  from  the  pit's  mouth  like  noisy 
lads  from  school,  rolling  and  tumbling  about  as  they  walk,  as 
collier's  know  how,  jostling  one  another  as  they  rise  and  fall  with 
that  shambling  gait  of  theirs.  The  very  recklessness  of  manner 
shown  oftentimes  by  the  collier  above  ground  may  be  something 
drawn  from  the  rude  character  of  his  work,  the  violence  and  hard- 
ness  of  which  he  may  fancy  give  him  a  right  to  a  free-and-easy 
carriage  of  himself  in  the  upper  world.  His  work  is  of  that 
**  positive  "  kind  he  is  in  no  kind  of  doubt  of  having  done  a  day's 
work  and  earned  a  night's  repose.  The  severer  tbe  toil  often  the 
lighter  the  responsibility.  So  when  the  grimy  fellow  rolls  home  at 
night,  he  is  fancy  free  ;  and  is  ready  heartily  to  exchange  **  Good- 
night '*  with  every  one  he  meets. 

The  expressions  we  heard  used  just  lately  in  reference  to  that 
poor  lad  who  was  crushed  under  the  fallen  rocks,  told  us  these  men 
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Felt  strongly  regarding  'what  bad  happened.  Under  that  coarse 
exterior  of  theirs,  is  often  found  much  genuine  kindness,  and  even 
diildishness  of  heart.  At  the  pay-house  door  the  '*  gathering  "  of 
money  is  often  considerable,  for  a  sick  or  disabled  brother. 

Betuming  from  our  tour  of  the  mine,  and  ourselves  somewhat 

tired  with  the  four  miles,  or  thereabouts,  which  we  have  traversed 

in  these  dark  passages  and  low-roofed  roads,  with  our  candles  fast 

laming  out,    with   some  insight  at  least  into  the  mysteries  of 

•insetts,"  ''druggans,"  ** gate-roads,"  **  air-troughs,"  "  bouks," 

**dans,"  and  a  variety  of  things  with  extraordinary  names, — we 

anife  once  more  at  the  bottom  of  the  shaft,  whence  we  started 

aererai  hours  before.     We  have  to  wait  some  time  for  the  chains  to 

l)e  lowered  for  our  ascent.     While  staying  thus  near  the  bottom  of 

the  shaft,  we  are  struck  with  the  peculiar  and  pleasing  effect  of 

the  daylight  from  above  resting  on  the  bottom.     It  is  like  a  circle 

cfmcnlight  1 

We  sit  some  time  watching  it,  as  it  forms  so  telling  a  contrast 
to  the  prevailing  gloom.  Life  seems  to  be  in  that  circle  of  light ! 
Hye  men  around,  I  suppose,  are  too  accustomed  to  see  it  spread  a 
glory  on  the  floor  to  remark  its  beauty.  When  we  glance  up 
above,  daylight  appears  in  the  opening,  like  a  brilliant  star ! 

The  chains  are  lowered ;  we  seat  ourselves  once  more  in  loops 
aod  are  quickly  hoisted  up  into  the  sunshine,  where  we  feel 
ej^ded,  after  the  contraction  of  the  mine  ;  from  walking  through 
which  we  have  gained  something  besides  the  modicum  of  coal-dust 
ononr  dress,  and  shall  long  remember  our  experience  of  a  Morning 
Under.ground. 

HOR^VC£  F£ABCE,  F.O.S. 
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VISIT  TO  THE  ISLE  OF  AMSTERDAM. 

That  this  world  is  full  of  strange  vicissitudes,  must  alwa; 
the  observation  of  every  one  that  knows  life,  and  with  the  j 
catastrophe  which  had  befallen  their  fellow  passengers,  anc 
majority  of  the  crew  in  the  larger  boat  before  their  eyes,  as  w 
the  destruction,  complete  as  it  was,  of  the  good  ship,  the  "C 
of  the  Sea,"  this  smaller  party  of  the  crew,  indeed,  felt  cause 
grateful  for  their  deliverance.  But  if  they  escaped  alive  it 
really  saying  the  most  that  could  be  said.  They  had  no  cl 
but  those  tliey  had  on ;  they  had  food  in  a  desolate  island 
would  not  last  two  months;  they  had  no  shelter  except  there  si 
be  a  cave  in  the  rocks  haply  somewhere  to  be  found,  and 
property,  it  was  all  gone.  Then,  the  island  seemed  bare  of 
altogether. 

*'  But,'*  said  the  captaiu,  *'  it  will  be  hard  indeed  if,  witl 
guns  to  kill  game,  and  the  hot  springs  to  cook,  we  cannot  xsm. 
to  get  enough  to  support  us  until  such  time  as  some  craft 
come  near  the  coa«5t.  As  to  shelter,  the  weather  is  really  so  i 
as  to  require  little  ;  this  we  may  judge  to  be  certain  from  the  lat 
that  the  island  lies  in.  We  must  go  in  search  of  some  ca^ 
openings  in  the  rock ;  but  as  to  living,  I  do  not  see  any  fear  o 
beinor  able  to  make  it  out.** 

This  he  said  to  the  mate,  and  then  they  both  said  that 
would  go  on  an  exploring  expedition.     Taking  two  of  the  » 
with  them,  and  leaving  the  rest  of  the  party  in  the  boat,  they 
on,   and  at  the  distance  of  a  quarter  of  a  mile  they  reach< 
cavern  which  was  situated  on  the  side  of  a  mountain.     It  couh 
hold  more  than  four  people,  and  the  captain  said — "  This  we 
make  the  ladies'  chamber."     About  one  hundred  vards  furthc 
they  came  to  a  much  larger  one — **  This  we  must  make  (said 
captain)  our  own  home.     Then,'*  he  added,  *'  I  think  we  now 
better  return   to  the   party   and   report   progress."     They   t 
accordingly,  went  back. 

The  captain  told  the  sailors  off  into  three  watches  each  of  t 
men.  One  watch  was  always  to  remain  on  the  boat,  1 
object  being  to  keep  a  look-out  for  any  siil,  and,  if  advis? 
even  put  out  to  sea.  Besides  their  other  occupations,  they  y 
also  to  be  caterers  of  fish  to  the  whole  party,  and  there  in 
bay   was  abundance  of  man}^  sorts;  and  one  of  the  sailors 
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Ivought  lines  and  hooks  in  his  pocket,  and  all  the  party  promised 
themselves  hopes  of  catching  plenty  of  fish.  They  were  to  keep  a 
%  hoisted  on  the  highest  top  of  the  mountain  adjoining^  and 
they  found  a  piece  of  plank  on  which  to  hoist  it.  The  second 
watch,  or  party  of  three  went  to  work  in  getting  ready  the  two 
caFems  and  fitting  them  up  as  well  as  circumstances  would  admit 
hoth  for  the  ladies'  accommodation  and  for  their  own.  It  was 
decided  that  as  this  would  be  hard  work  for  these  six  men,  the  rest 
were  to  remain  in  the  cave,  and  to  be  ready  so  as  to  relieve  them 
every  twenty-four  hours ;  one  man  was  kept  free  from  all  duty, 
being  the  cook,  and  his  business  was  to  get  ready  the  meals  for  sJl 
the  party.  Happily  they  had  one  among  their  number  who  was 
a  good  cook. 

The  captain  and  mate  would  always  be  within  call  when  any 
any  news  of  a  sail  or  other  unforeseen  event  was  brought  to  light ; 
and  as  to  their  absence  in  quest  of  game,  it  could  not  be  very 
lengthened,  as  the  island  was  only  four  miles  in  length  by  two  in 
hreadth.  But  these  two  were  principally  to  occupy  themselves  by 
shooting  for  the  benefit  of  the  party.  Thus  having  chalked  out 
their  mode  of  life,  they  had  the  cavern  cleared  out  for  the  two  ladies. 
They  then  had  what  provisions  they  were  supplied  with  carried  to 
the  large  cavern ;  and  soon  the  cook  found  that  though  fuel  in  the 
island  was  very  scarce  and  that  utensils  were  not  to  be  thought  of, 
jet  from  the  circumstance  of  the  hot  springs  being  at  hand,  nothing 
was  easier  than  the  boiling  of  tench,  bream,  cod,  and  the  cray-fisb, 
which  was  most  plentiful,  also  the  beef,  and,  consequently,  his 
eccupation  would  be  nearly  a  sinecure.  Fresh  water,  also,  was 
abundant.  With  the  indefatigable  industry  of  sailors,  all  the 
difficulties  of  procuring  the  dilBferent  requisites  for  making  their 
^OQm  in  some  measure  comfortable  vanished.  The  fish  made  a 
^t  agreeable  change  of  diet.  The  captain  and  mate  often  shot 
cwlews  and  boobies ;  so  they  had  no  want  of  food.  Certainly  they 
bad  no  tea  or  coffee,  much  less  sugar  ;  but  having  a  sufficiency  to 
eat  and  drink,  they  thought  they  ought  to  feel  contented. 

But  such  a  life  of  adventures  of  a  nature  so  wild,  suited  as  it 
Was,  however,  to  the  sons  of  toil  and  to  active  men,  was,  of  course> 
a  dreadful  trial  to  the  ladies.  Sophia,  the  luxurious,  the  lady-like, 
the  soft  sybarite,  whose  every  care  was  for  her  own  enjoyment ; 
Biza,  the  gentle,  the  mild,  the  sweet-tempered,  whose  soul  was  as 
Pnie  as  the  sleep  of  infancy, — these  mourned  together  in  their 
lonely  cell,  while  the  men  worked  day  and  night  at  their  hardy 
labour.  They  rose  early  together,  and,  holding  each  other's  hand, 
went  to  the  water's  edge  early,  and  made  their  simple  toilet  by  the 
^  of  the  rock.  The  men  vied  with  one  another  in  bringing  them 
^^Qything  that  oould  be  got  under  the  circumstances,  to  make 
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their  hard  life  pleasanter,  and  both  ofiicens  and  men  treated  them 
with  the  respect  which  they  might  have  met  with  had  they  been 
princesses.  The  cook  brought  them  either  the  fish  or  meat  in  some 
large  shells,  which  had  been  found  in  the  island,  and  fresh  water  in 
others.  For  the  captain,  mate,  and  sailors  it  was  like  a  variety  oi 
the  roughing  sort  of  life  which  mankind  meets  with  more  or  less  ii 
most  countries,  and  even  the  city -bred,  and  those  tied  to  the  desi 
oi  the  counter,  yearn  to  have  a  specimen  of  such  vicissitudes  in  li£e 
But  here  both  men  and  women  had  before  them  the  indefinable  thirs 
for  some  cordial,  endearing  report  of  some  other  country— som 
glimmering  of  hope  for  a  conmiunication  with  mankind, — som 
vision  of  mercy,  in  the  shape  of  a  sail,  which  might  from  any  Ian 
come  within  sight  of  this  speck  of  land  in  the  solitude  of  the  India 
Ocean,  hundreds  of  miles  away  from  any  continent. 

While  the  air  was  most  still,  and  the  spacious  horizon  tb 
clearest,  on  the  highest  top  of  the  mountain  the  captain  and  mate 
how  longingly  did  they  strain  their  sight !  How  the  captain  (wl 
never  was  without  his  glass)  eagerly  surveyed  the  ocean  on  a 
sides !  He  thought  that  the  most  advisable  plan  was  to  have  bot 
the  pieces  loaded,  and  then,  when  any  sign  of  a  sail  came  to  view,  b 
purposed  to  fire  one  barrel  after  anotlier,  and  he  flattered  himself  wit 
the  belief  that  in  the  calm  silence  of  the  undisturbed  ocean  tb 
report  of  their  discharge  would  be  heard  at  a  great  distance.  Ali 
in  the  darkest  nights,  he  would  repair  to  the  same  spot  on  the  to 
of  the  mountain,  and  collecting  fragments  of  wood,  such  as  could  I 
found,  used  to  light  a  fire  and  watch  for  hours  with  some  of  the  mei 
in  the  hope  that  the  light  might  perhaps  be  seen  by  the  crew  of  an 
craft  which  by  chance  should  be  navigating  in  this  distant  part  ( 
the  ocean.  The  immense  distance,  however,  made  it  somewhi 
improbable  that  any  navigator  should  deem  it  prudent  so  far  1 
leave  his  course  as  to  come  within  their  neighbourhood.  Howeve 
there  rested  one  chance  of  hope  in  the  knowledge  that  it  was  prett 
well  known  by  all,  that  the  firesh  water  in  this  island  was  exoeec 
ingly  good — ^indeed,  such  as  is  always  best  and  most  firee  froi 
impurity,  coming  as  it  does  from  a  hot  spring ;  and  that  conai 
quently  any  vessel  which  was  looking  out  for  a  watering  plao 
mi^t  make  the  shore,  where  there  were  no  harbour-dues  to  I 
demanded,  and  no  inconvenience  except  delay  to  be  apprebendec 
After  a  night's  watch  or  a  day's  looking  out,  he  always  came  bac 
to  give  the  ladies  an  account  of  what  had  passed,  and  his  recitali 
although  barren  of  incident  were,  he  felt,  a  sort  of  comfort  to  then 
When  thus  the  day  finished  hopelessly,  and  the  night's  watch  wf 
also  in  vain,  the  small  party  felt  sick  at  heart.  For  each  day' 
report  continued  disappointing, — ^so  peculiarly  situated  was  thi 
wretched  spot,  like  an  oasis  of  land  in  the  isolation  of  its  lonelinesi 
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and  also  the  nature  of  its  position.  The  high  table-land  was  fertile, 
Imt,  of  course,  wholly  untilled ;  but  from  the  absence  of  trees  or 
shrubs,  the  glare  and  heat  were  oppressive. 

Often  Sophia  derived  the  greatest  comfort  from  conversing  with 
Eliza,  and  the  sweetness  of  her  singing  used  to  sooth  her.  This 
was  one  of  her  songs  : — 

''  Ocean  iale  !  round  the  wave9  whose  expanse  is  unending, 
So  bright ;  still  so  hopeless  our  prospects  to  cheer, 
No  faint  gleam  of  joy,  or  no  heacon  befriending, 
How  long  are  we  doomed  for  a  sojourn  here  ? 
No  fair  breeze  to  waft  as  a  promise  of  leaving, 
Or  bear  us  the  tidings  of  friends  or  of  home. 
How  long  shall  these  cayes  hear  the  sounds  of  our  grieving, 
The  much-soughtrfor  message,  say,  when  will  it  come  ? 
Saj,  when  will  our  aching  eyes  ere  cease  from  gazing. 
To  catch  but  a  glimpse  of  the  long-looked-for  sail  ? 
Our  voices  in  prayer,  for  relief  we  are  raising  ; 
These  rocks  know  thdir  echoes,  they're  heard  in  the  gale. 
How  joyous  our  breasts  !  then  with  wild  transport  swelling, 
Would  greet  the  glad  signal  that  bids  us  depart. 
Would  cede  to  the  sea-birds  their  desolate  dwelling, 
And  welcome  the  summons  so  dear  to  our  heart  1" 

Many  days  they  had  now  passed,  and  there  seemed  no  hope  for 
ttiem,  though  they  dared  not  say  so  to  one  another,  so  often  had  the 
captain  and  mate  been  frustrated  in  their  plans.  These  two,  however ^ 
U  been  most  indefatigable  in  procuring  food,  and  the  sailors  had 
always  been  successful  in  fishing,  so  that  with  all,  both  the  ladies 
^  the  crew,  there  was  a  sufficiency,  although  their  clothes  had 
I'sctnne  somewhat  ragged.  But  in  such  a  climate  this  last  was 
looked  upon  as  quite  a  minor  misfortune. 

The  tediousness  of  the  days  was,  of  course,  felt  more  by  the 
Vacated,  who  were  devoid  of  books,  than  by  the  sailors.  But 
Qiza  had  an  invaluable  treasure  in  a  pocket  Bible,  which  she  read 
constantly  by  day  to  Sophia.  She  found,  as  all  find  who  read  its 
UMired  pages,  and  who  firmly  believe  them,  and  accompany  their 
reading  with  prayer,  that  the  word  carried  comfort  and  peace  to 
tbeir  minds— the  only  peace,  indeed,— the  peace  which  is  given  not 
as  the  world  giveth.  Never — never  did  they  neglect  this,  or  cease 
to  thank  God  that  in  their  extreme  of  misery  they  yet  had  been 
^le  to  preserve  a  copy  of  His  Word. 

After  aU,  the  simplicity  of  t^eir  mode  of  life  had  a  certain 
ciuffm.  They  always  got  up  before  sunrise  and  retired  to  bed  when 
it  was  dark.  Such  as  their  tenor  of  life  was  it  was  little  they 
^uied.  By  day  they  walked  on  the  high  ground.  They  looked  also 
fcr  cr^.fii^  and  for  oysters,  and  thought  that  they  also  ought  to 
CQnttibate  their  share  to  procuring  food  for  the  community. 
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The  sea-bathing  in  the  morning  was  universal,  and  there  ^ 
a  shallow  little  nook  which  was  set  apart  for  the  two  ladies ;  n< 
of  the  rest  approached  this.  It  was  very  near  the  entrance 
the  narrow  creek,  presenting  the  only  place  of  access  in  the  isl 
for  a  boat. 

One  morning,  exceedingly  early,  Eliza  left  Sophia  to  her  re; 
(they  both  of  them  slept  upon  a  primitive  couch  of  island-gi 
which  was  not  by  any  means  a  bad  substitute  for  a  bed).  It 
just  the  dawn,  and  she  went  into  the  bath  which  they  were  ^ 
accustomed  to  take  in  the  morning.  When  she  came  out  from 
sea  she  partly  dressed  herself,  and,  sitting  with  her  feet  in 
water,  she  began  to  braid  her  beautiful  hair.  The  rock  that 
sat  on  was  a  good  deal  nearer  the  entrance  of  the  creek,  than 
place  where  lay  the  boat,  on  board  of  which  were  the  sailors,  ar 
angular  rock  lay  between  it  and  the  embouchure  to  the  open 
While  she  sat  pensive  thus,  engaged  in  her  primitive  toilet, 
heard,  to  her  great  astonishment,  the  splash  of  oars  and  the 
sound  of  several  voices.  She  had  barely  time  to  stand  up  oi 
the  water  when  she  was  thus  disturbed.  The  glow  of  youl 
animation  was  flashing  in  her  face.  The  light  of  her  blue 
kindled  with  emotion.  Nearly  half  her  face  was  concealec 
the  light  flaxen  hair,  which  as  yet  she  had  not  arranged ;  her  i 
and  shoulders  were  only  half  veiled.  Her  beautiful  white  feet, 
dazzling  marble,  stood  on  the  rock,  her  arms  were  raised  in  th< 
of  braiding  part  of  her  hair  in  plaits.  She  hesitated,  doubtfu 
to  whether  she  should  endeavour  to  seek  refuge  up  the  moun' 
or  stay  till  the  persons,  evidently  approaching  the  creek,  arr: 
She  had  just  decided  that  it  was  a  more  dignified  proceediD 
remain,  when  a  boat,  pulled  by  four  men  with  two  persons 
looked  like  oflicers,  in  Uie  stem,  came  round  the  angle,  and  sto; 
in  front  of  the  rock  on  which  she  was  standing. 

The  sailors  who  manned  the  boat  were  four  men  from  the 
of  the  **  Waterwitch,"  and  the  two  who  were  seated  at  the  i 
were  Captain  Sparshott  and  Clarence  Hervey.      The  vessel 
been  cruising  about  so  long,  that  although  it  was  somewhat  o 
their  course,  Captain  Sparshott  decided  it  would  be  better  fox 
after  having  suffered  so  much  by  the  violence  of  the  gale,  as 
had  also    been  driven,  nolens-volensy  so    far    south,  to  go 
Amsterdam  for  fresh  water,  and  have  a  little  leisure  for  repa 
sails  and  refitting  in  other  ways.     He  had  passed  St.  Paul's  di 
the  night,  and  knowing  there  was  no  convenient  landing.j 
there,  he    sailed    southwards   with  a    fair  breeze,   and    rea 
Amsterdam  before   it  was  light  in  the  morning,  and  drop 
anchor,  was    determined,   at  the  first  dawn  of  day,  to  visit 
ebore,  which  he  accordingly  did  in  company  with  Clarence  Hei 
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who  longed  always  to  be  first  in  any  seemingly  adventurous  ezpe- 
ditidn.  The  loneliness,  the  wild  appearance,  the  curious  accounts 
which  navigators  had  circulated  of  the  island,  gave  it  a  peculiar 
charm  to  an  enterprising  youth ;  and  for  Captain  Sparshott's  part 
he  was  very  glad  to  make  the  shore  on  account  of  the  refitting  of 
his  clipper,  and  the  accommodation  afibrded  by  such  a  harbour, 
where  there  was  high  ground  which  would  shelter  the  ship  under 
any  stress  of  weather,  and  plenty  of  water  to  be  had  without  the 
expense  of  harbour  dues ;  as  for  provisions,  he  thought  they  might 
rough  it  a  few  days  longer  on  the  salt  provisions  and  biscuit^  as 
they  were  well  provided  with  potatoes.  "But  when  they  reached 
the  spot  where  tiie  beautiful  girl  was  standing,  he  bid  the  sailors 
hold  on,  and  Clarence  Hervey  rising,  jumped  on  from  the  stem  to 
rock,  and  exclaimed — "  Is  it  possible  I  see  Miss  Wilson  V^ 
The  nature  of  the  situation,  the  wonderful  coincidence  which 
brought  about  their  meeting,  the  astonishment  which  a  sight 
not  less  miraculous  apparently  than  the  vision  of  an  apparition,— 
all  united  to  make  her  almost  unable  to  answer.  They  filled  her 
with  awe.  A  crowd  of  recollections  came  to  her  mind,  and  the 
sudden  appearance  of  one  object  which  never  ceased  to  be  dear  to 
W,  however  long  she  had  been  estranged  firom  his  sight,  were 
i^linost  too  much  for  her  to  bear.     But  gathering  courage  at  last. 


''Indeed,  Mr.  Hervey,  you  do,  though  it  may  be  almost 
incredible  to  say  so.  But  we  have  been  shipwrecked.  The 
lady  with  whom  I  came  out,  the  captain  of  the  ship,  the  mate,  and 
Bome  of  the  sailors  and  I,  escaped  in  a  small  boat ;  and  we  were  all 
obliged  to  land  in  this  island.  They  are  all  here ;  some  in  a  boat, 
some  in  a  small  cave  a  short  way  on,  and  you  wiU  doubtless  soon 
see  them." 

She  then  sat  down,  and  both  Captain  Sparshott  and  he  saw  that 
it  Would  be  better  for  the  present  to  leave  her  and  pass  onwards  to 
^ere  the  boat  containing  the  sailors  was  stationed. 

To  these,  their  arrival  was  as  if  new  life  had  been  given  them, 
as  if  they  had  risen  from  a  tomb,  or  been  rescued  from  a  solitary 
dungeon.  How  earnestly  did  they  return  thanks  to  God  for  the 
blessing !  HoW  much  they  had  to  say  and  to  comment  upon  I 

After  the  two  captains  had  had  their  conference  together,  the 
i^t  was  that  they  should  all,  in  two  day's  time,  take  their 
departure  to  the  Cape,  on  board  the  "  Waterwitch,"  and  if  the  wind 
abould  be  favourable,  even  sooner.  After  Eliza  returned  to  the 
cavern  she,  of  course,  told  Sophia  all  that  had  happened.  That 
looming  their  breakfast  was  indeed  a  happy  one.  The  excitement 
^■^  her  shed  a  flood  of  tears.  She  could  not  realise  her  own 
>itustian;  she  dared  not  even  believe  that  she  was  in  earnest;  good 
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faith  restored  to  life,   as  it  were,  in  such  a  sadden,  sucli  an 
unexpected  manner.     She  dared  not  trust  herself  to  believe  that 
the  youth,  who  now  came  in  the  full  plentitude  of  manly  beauty  as 
one  of  her  preservers,  was  indeed  the  same  as  the  boy  to  whom  she 
had  pledged  her  affection  more  than  two  years  before  in  England. 
All  her  emotions  even  Sophia,  though  for  some  time  she  had  been 
her  confidante,  did  not  witness.     She,  herself,  wa£f,  of  course,  also 
much  moved,  and,  indeed,  so  were  all  the  party,  as  well  as  the 
gallant  tars  who  had  thus  come  to  their  relief.     But  the  feelings 
both  of  the  shipwrecked  sufferers  and  of  the  crew  of  the  "  Water- 
witch  "  were  as  nothing  compared  to  what  was  felt  by  Hervey  and 
Eliza. 

It  did  not  require  much  preparation  to  get  ready  all  that  had 
to  be  taken  on  board,  and  the  boats  were  most  willingly  maimed  by 
the  sailors  and  pulled  to  the ''  Waterwitch,"  which  was  lying  to 
the  lee  of  the  high  rocks  near  the  entrance  to  the  creek.  Hie 
sailors  first  took  what  remained  of  provisions,  and  brought  casks  to 
replenish  their  fresh  water  ;  and  after  about  four  hours*  time,  they 
came  for  the  purpose  of  embarking  the  few  that  had  been  remdents 
— now  more  than  three  weeks^of  the  island.  Mrs.  Markham,  and 
the  captain  and  mate,  and  five  of  the  sailors,  went  in  one  boat,  and 
she  told  Eliza  that  she  would  see  that  all  was  ready  for  her  in  the 
cabin  which  was  to  be  appropriated  for  them.  In  the  meantime, 
she  would  leave  her  with  Clarence  Hervey,  and  soon  they  would 
return  for  her  and  him  and  the  rest  of  the  sailors. 

During  all  the  time  that  this  was  taking  place,  Hervey  and 
Eliza  had  a  world  of  matters  to  talk  about.  They  went  over  the 
history  first  of  their  respective  homes,  of  Mrs.  Dowling's  marriage, 
of  Mr.  Sharman's  proposal,  of  Hervey 's  doings,  since  he  had  been  in 
India,  of  the  sort  of  country  which  it  was,  of  his  success  in  having 
obtained  the  object  of  his  hopes  in  point  of  worldly  advancement, 
of  the  frightful  calamity  which  had  resulted  in  the  loss  of  th< 
**  Queen  of  the  Sea,"  and  touched  but  lightly,  still,  evidently  witl 
great  interest,  upon  the  subject  of  their  future  prospects.  Ceitainly 
all  seemed  exceedingly  favourable  for  Clarence  Hervey's  hopes 
However,  Eliza  thought  that  it  would  never  answer  to  decide  at  ono 
upon  the  subject ;  that,  as  Mr.  Sharman  had  been  mainly  instm 
mental  in  inducing  her  mother  to  let  her  embark  for  India,  it  wa 
at  least,  in  any  case,  due  to  him  to  let  him  know  distinctiy  wha 
her  sentiments  were,  although  she  had  given  him  no  groiuida  t< 
found  his  hopes  upon  ;  yet  she  knew  that  her  mother  had  led  hin 
to  believe  that  he  should  be  united  to  her.  *'  I  shall  decidedly^' 
she  said  to  herself,  *'  let  Mr.  Sharman  know  that  I  cannot  find  i 
in  my  heart  to  love  him,  and  however  reasonable  may  be  his  hope 

•ad  adTwta^us  }m  o^M^  I  fip4  tbftt  I  am  aot,  mjmU^  vf^  < 
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Bitaation  to  respond  to  his  affection.  As  for  Clarence,  he  was  quite 
averse  to  wound  her  delicacy  by  making  then  any  avowal  of  his 
passion;  but  he  told  her  enough  to  make  her  know  that  he 
cherished  the  same  feelings  for  her  as  he  had  before.  A  long  and 
iQost  deeply-interesting  conversation  was  kept  up  between  them, 
and,  indeed  y  they  scarcely  ceased  talking  until  it  was  time  for  them 
to  join  the  party  on  board  the  "  Waterwitch." 

When  the  preparations  were  all  finished,  the  wind  being  fair,  the 
"Waterwitch  '*  commenced  her  voyage.     The  captain  gave  up  his 
calnn  to  the  ladies,  and  it  had  all  the  luxury  of  a  chamber  to  them, 
although  from  the  stiffness  of  the  breeze  they  did  not  go  on  deck. 
The  exhaustion,  consequent  upon  the   chauge,  so  extraordinary 
from  the  privations  and  hardships  they  were  enduring  on  the 
isbmd,  to  die  state  of  inaction  and  comparative  luxury  on  board, 
was  felt  more  after  two  day's  sail  than  when  they  first  embarked, 
fiot  the  ship  was  a  first-rate  sailing  one,  and  though  the  ladies 
experienced  the  sense  of  the  feeling  of  safety,  yet  they  were  so 
titigaed  that  they  were  unable  to  leave  their  cabin  for  a  loug  time. 
Even  if  they  got  up  from  their  berth  they  found  it  difficult  to  stand ; 
hat  they  were  comforted  with  the  reflection  that  they  were  making 
way  as  fast  as  they  could.     While  they  had  none  on  board  of  their 
own  sex  but  themselves,  they  certainly,  at  first,  felt  very  much 
scared ;  but  no  lady  of  high  degree  in  her  own  palace  could  have 
heen  treated  with  more  respect  and  attention  than  they  met  with 
from  alL     The  steward  knocked  at  the  door  and  brought  their 
i&eals  on  two  trays  which  he  left  there,  and  then  returned  in  an 
Inmr.    The  captain  and  Clarence  Hervey  called  at  their  cabin 
early  every  morning,  and  gave  an  account  of  the  progress  which  the 
▼Basel  was  making.     This  was  so  very  favourable,  that  about  five 
days  after  they  had  left  Amsterdam,  they  sighted  Table  Bay. 
What  a  host  of  emotions  did  this  oonjure  up  to  most  of  the  party  on 
Wdl    What  a  world  of  tragic  history  was  there  for  the  captain 
<^the  ''  Queen  of  the  Sea  "  to  narrate,  as  he,  indeed,  would  have  to 
^  the  spokesman  or  writer  of  what  had  befallen  his  own  ship  I 
To  Mrs.  Markham  the  loss  of  property  which  had  occurred  were 
>lmoet  as  nothing  compared  to  his.     Poor  Eliza  was  not,  so  far  as 
worldly  goods  went,  much  a  loser.     But  as  the  captain  of  the 
"  Waterwitch  "  was  soon  to  return  to  Calcutta,  it  was  Clarence 
Her?ey*8  wish  to  endeavour  to  prevail  upon  the  ladies  to  take  their 
PMsage  back  with  him. 

The  clipper  had  been  laden  with  Indian  stores  and  articles  of 
^c,  together  with  plenty  of  tea  from  China,  and  also  tobacco 
^  Bengal ;  and  the  object  of  the  owners  was  to  dispose  of  those 
as  soon  as  possible  at  the  Cape,  and  to  return  with  Constantia  wine 

Ml  Other  A&icao  oprnmodiUes ;  sq  tbe  lading  aad  unlt^ding  ifc^  Qot 
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supposed  to  be  a  process  that  would  occupy  many  days.     This  had 
all  been  taken  into  consideration  by  Clarence  Hervey  when  he  em- 
barked in  her  for  a  short  cruise.     At  that  time  his  grand  object  was 
to  have  as  much  of  the  sea  air  as  he  could  possibly  get,  and  then  to 
return  to  Calcutta,  which,  indeed,  for  an  obvious  reason,  he  at  his 
departure  felt  pained  to  leave.     But  now,  by  a  strange  concurrence 
of  circumstances,  and  in  a  manner  which  he  never  would  have 
expected  in  his  most  sanguine  dreams  of  hope,  he  had  gained  the 
object  of  his  ardent  aspirations  in  consequence  of  his  having  left  it. 
Were  such  a  visionary  castle  to  be  built  in  any  fancy   "  hovf 
absurd,"  he  said  to  himself,  '^  would  it  seem !"    But  he  felt  that  he 
could  not  deny  himself,  in  reason,  the  hope  that  she  who  whoUj 
occupied  his  admiration  might  yet  be  his. 

When  they  anchored  at  Table  Bay,  the  captain  of  the  shij 
having  certified  that  Mrs.  Markham  was  the  wife  of  an  Indiai 
civilian,  she  found  no  difficulty  in  procuring  credit  at  the  banker's 
houses ;  neither  did  the  ladies  find  it  difficult  to  get  lodgings  ii 
the  semi-Dutch  town. 

On  the  evening  of  the  ship's  arrival,  the  two  ladies  proceeded  ii 
a  close  carriage,  provided  by  Clarence  Hervey,  to  one  of  th< 
boarding  houses,  of  which  there  are  so  many.  They  were  foUowec 
in  another  by  Clarence  and  the  two  captains.  As  Mrs.  Markhan 
was  amply  provided  with  funds,  their  first  object  was  to  ge 
suitable  apparel ;  and  indeed  they  were  scarcely  (in  the  castum< 
that  they  landed  in)  fit  to  be  seen.  But  it  did  not  take  much  tim< 
to  get,  for  present  wear,  enough  of  ready-made  garments  to  mak< 
them  comfortable ;  and  they  were  visited  the  next  day  by  Clareno 
and  the  two  captains,  and  after  a  consultation  about  their  prospect! 
they  agreed  to  return  with  the  captain  of  the  "  Waterwitch  "  t< 
Calcutta.  That  evening  the  gentlemen  had  an  invitation  from  ont 
of  the  regimental  messes  to  dinner,  which  they  accepted.  They 
toor,  had  to  manage  for  their  outfit  in  the  way  of  clothes ;  bu 
thanks  to  the  occupation  of  Capetown  so  long  by  the  English,  an( 
and  the  presence  of  the  two  regiments  there,  as  well  as  the  circum 
stance  of  there  being  a  large  number  of  Europeans  resident  in  th< 
town,  every  style  of  ready-made  dress  was  easily  to  be  purchased 
At  the  appointed  dinner  hour  (seven  o'clock)  the  two  captains,  anc 
Hervey  repaired  to  a  stone  barrack  in  the  town  square.  This  la] 
below  a  circuitous  mountain  which  surrounded  the  town  like  t 
broad  amphitheatre.  There  was  a  table  land  at  the  top  of  the  hill 
They  entered  the  mess-room,  which  was  full  of  officers,  and  wen 
most  cordially  greeted  by  the  chief,  who  had  invited  them  with  th< 
hospitality  usual  to  military  men,  particularly  in  the  Colonies 
After  several  very  civil  and  complaisant  speeches  from  differem 
other  officers,  the  dinner  ws^  amiouocedi  wd  they  entered  a  lai^gpc 
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baO  adjacent,  and  were  quite  dazzled  with  the  blaze  of  light  and 
the  splendour  of  the  service  of  plate.  It  happened  to  be  the 
fbrtime  of  this  regiment  that  the  generosity  of  a  colonel,  who  had 
served  a  long  time  with  them,  had  bequeathed  to  them  iJiis  service 
of  plate.  The  rich  old  bachelor,  who  had  no  one  to  leave  his  money 
to,  bad  laid  it  out  in  thus  munificently  catering  to  the  love  of  display 
which  more  or  less  is  characteristic  of  military  established  messes. 
Conformable  to  the  sumptuous  apparatus  of  plate,  the  dinner  was 
also  exceedingly  well  supplied  with  soup,  fish,  pdies^  butcher's 
meat,  made  dishes,  and  pastry ;  the  number  of  the  servants,  the 
gnndeur  of  the  dresses,  the  laughter  and  noise,  the  incessant  asking 
006  another  to  take  wine,  the  different  exquisite  wines  which  were 
either  on  the  table  or  handed  round,  made  the  scene  to  an  uninitiated 
man  quite  bewildering.  Its  mirth  and  revelry,  the  jocund  nature 
of  the  conversation,  the  graceful  abandon  of  the  style,  the  ease  with 
which  those  who  conversed  passed  from  one  subject  to  another,  the 
careless  way  in  which  every  serious  subject  was  wholly  dismissed  firom 
oooaderation,  and  ignored  as  a  matter  unworthy  of  regard,  savoured 
of  the  society  and  the  profession  which  looks  to  pleasure  as  the 
fMmwn-bonum  of  existence. 

There  is  a  fiisdnation  in  this  delusive  sort  of  devoting  one's  hours 
to  listening  to  nothing  but  the  sounds  of  amusement  and  laughter, 
^  to  the  indulgence  of  the  appetite.  The  cultivation  of  a  taste  for 
Ittming,  and  the  love  of  it,  were  too  much  the  mode  of  life  with 
them,  who  might  at  any  hour  be  summoned  to  the  camp,  and  to 
^ery  privation  and  vicissitude  attending  a  military  life.  '*  Misee 
'^vti/iom  eonriliis  brevetn^''  might  be  also  a  wholesome  lesson;  but 
&o  am  could  advise  a  complete  disregard  of  what  was  improving  to 
the  miod  and  invigorating  to  the  body.  Subsequent  to  the  taking 
off  the  doth,  the  president  stood  up  and  proposed  first  the  King's 
^th,  afterwards  the  health  of  the  colonel  and  ofiicers  who  were 
ttitertained  there,  as  this  was  an  occasion  when  a  regiment  that  had 
lately  come  to  the£lape  was  invited  to  this  mess;  then  followed 
Coasts  couched  in  a  language,  which  would  be  unknown  to  readers 
<^the  present  day,  and  happily  eliminated  from  the  conversation  of 
Young  England  as  it  now  appears  at  the  mess- table.  There  were  no 
'^iif  speeches,  such  being  especially  avoided  by  military  men  at  their 
^''^ootbgs — ^in  fEU^t,  there  is  no  profession,  if  we  except  the  navy  in 
which  Uie  art  of  oratory  has  less  opportunity  of  being  cultivated ; 
l^t  the  colonel  commanding  the  regiment  which  had  been  invited, 
got  up  and  returned  thanks  briefly,  and  expressed,  in  a  shambling 
^  of  parlance  much  practised  by  fashionable  men  who  eschew 
anything  like  elaborate  speeches,  the  pleasure  which  bis  oflicerB 
Would  anticipate  in  making  the  acquaintance  of  thu  regiment  who 
had  80  highly  &vour^  them.    Then  ^tbe  conversation  aft^r  the 
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toasts  had  all  been  duly  given,  and  done  honour  to,  became  m( 
general ;  and  the  seniors  began  talking  over  their  diJfeK 
experiences,  and  the  reminiscences  of  friends,  intermingled  w 
sundry  anecdotes  drawn  from  passages  in  life  which  had  tat 
place  in  different  countries.  The  band  of  the  regiment  also  played 
intervals,  and  was  the  greatest  pleasure  to  those  musically  dispose 
but  very  many  among  the  number  of  the  young  men  were  g 
when  God  save  the  King  sounded.  With  regard  to  the  oonversal 
of  the  young  officers,  thelevity  of  all  parties  gave  it  peculiar  chai 
for  young  men.  Certainly  the  topics  which  found  most  fav 
were  those  of  sport.  They  spoke  of  the  lion-hunting  in  the  interio 
of  the  descriptions  of  the  hunters  forming  a  ring  of  their  horses  ^ 
their  heads  inside,  and  the  riders  waiting  in  the  centre  of  the  cii 
with  loaded  pieces,  for  the  approach  of  the  lions,  who  were  d 
welcomed  by  the  nag's  kicks,  and  the  discharge  of  the  fire-a: 
which  generally  were  successful  in  either  wounding,  or  killing 
savage  beast.  Also  of  the  sport  which  those  who  went  further  into 
interior,  and  shot  the  different  deer,  the  hippopotamus,  and  van 
other  quadrupeds,  had  met  with,  and  considering  both  the  wildi 
of  the  sort  of  life,  and  the  great  variety  of  all  sorts  of  game,  the  n 
ardent  of  sportsmen  would  not  have  wished  for  a  theme  more  rep 
with  excitement.  When  all  the  accidents  by  flood  and  field, 
been  gone  over,  and  the  wine  had  been  circulated  very  freely,  tl 
amongst  the  officers  who  could  sing,  were  called  on.  This,  m 
years  ago,  used  to  be  the  universal  custom  at  messes  when  t 
sat  up  late^  and  the  indulgence  in  ''potations,  pottles  deep,"  * 
the  custom  in  the  good  old  times  when  George  the  Fourth  ' 
King.  There  were  Scotch  songs,  Irish  songs,  amatory  soi 
burlesque  songs,  and  most  uproarious  songs ;  and  soon  after 
party  broke  up,  and  went  to  their  several  homes. 

The  next  day,  the  headaches,'and  the  langour,  andthe  prostra' 
of  the  nerves,  were  the  sure  consequence  of  this  midnight  conve 
tion,  which,  if  not  quite  as  bad  as  that  represented  in  Hogar 
inimitable  picture,  was  such  as  to  show  that  English  gentlei 
of  that  time  were  similar  to  those  who  flourished  one  hunc 
years  before,  and  that  the  bravest  and  the  noblest  of  the  soni 
men  were  also  the  most  drunken.  Gentlemen  now  wc 
scorn  to  be  accused  of  the  failings  which  Shakespere  i 
emphatically  attributes  to  the  English  people  of  his  day. 
unhappily,  it  was  just  as  applicable  to  the  masses  then,  as  it 
at  the  time  that  it  was  written,  that  in  England  they  are  most  pol 
in  potting.  Your  Dane,  your  German,  your  swag  -  bel 
Hollander,  are  nothing  to  your  English. 

For  two  days,  of  course  it  was  impossible  for  the  ladies  to 
put,  but  ou  tbe  third  day  Clareuce  Hervey  called  on  them, 
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piq)08ed  a  vifiit  to  the  Dutch  Company's  gardens,  the  menagerie, 
and  parts  of  the  town ;  and  afterwards  they  said  that  they  would 
like  to  see  the  reyiew  of  the  troops,  which  was  to  take  place  in  the 
Afternoon.  They  soon  saw  all  that  was  to  be  seen  of  the  town,  its 
Keisar  Qracht,  the  gardens  adjacent  to  the  heights  laid  out,  as  they 
are,  in  the  formal  Dutch  style,  and  the  huge  lions  roaming  about  in 
an  enclosure  which  is  kept  in  by  very  lofty  walls.  Sight-seeing, 
QBless  engaged  in  with  interest  by  one  who  wishes  to  take  notes> 
if  not  to  print  them,  is  a  tiresome  process.  If,  however,  men  or 
ladies,  do  really  feel  inclined  to  improve  their  knowledge,  the  mode 
of  doing  it  is  patent  to  any  one  ;  that  is,  let  them  put  down  in  their 
taUets  what  they  see,  and  whether  they  print  it  or  not,  they  will 
at  least  have  the  satisfaction  of  being  able  to  bring  it  immediately 
bonne  to  their  remembrance.  But  to  walk  through  shows,  see 
buildings,  view  picture-galleries,  and  not  heed  them  eo  as 
to  be  able  to  give  an  account  of  them,  is  like  reading  through 
a  dry  book  against  time,  in  do  ing  which  no  one  could  ever 
Qq)ect  that  any  mind  could  grasp  and  retain  the  meaning  of 
tbe  author.  It  is,  perhaps  otherwise  with  such  a  show  before 
jou  eyes  as  a  military  review :  there,  like  the  scenes  m  a 
diBttlfing-view,  the  diffSsrent  features  of  which  must  be  watched,  ere 
tbej  vanish  irom  the  sight,  the  figures  and  movements  are  always 
fleeting.  Clarence  enjoyed  looking  at  the  difiEerent  evolutions  and 
expbunii^  them  to  Eli^a,  and  Mrs.  Markham  conversed  with  Captain 
Spaishott,  who  joined  them  in  the  square.  It  certainly  was  quite 
aidief  to  the  eye,  to  look  at  the  movenjpnt  of  the  troops,  their 
ouulial  steps,  their  gay  uniform,  their  noble  mien,  after  seeing  the 
^P^dmens  of  humanity  and  animal  life  which  met  their  view  in  walk- 
^  through  the  streets  of  Capetown.  The  Hottentots,  with  their 
^Uyhair  and  thick  lips;  the  uncouth  waggons  drawn  by  bullocks, 
BQinetimes  fourteen  in  a  team^  preceded  by  a  Hottentot  wearing 
^  bead-covering  shaped  conically  like  a  steeple,  the  burly, 
beavy.featured  tobacco-loving,  saturnine,  solid-looking,  halLclad 
^^figioeSy  who  acted  as  servants ;  also  the  quaintness  of  the  Dutch 
bonaesywith  their  verandahs  in  front,  all  either  of  stone  or  white 
^>abed ;  the  breadth  of  the  streets,  most  of  them  having  a  ditch 
in  ita  centre;  the  nature  of  the  soil,  composed  of  red  earth; 
tbe  frequent  plantations  of  oak, — were  all  lemarkable  in  the  town. 
CSaptain  Sparshott,  said  that  he  fully  expected  to  be  able  to  sail 
tbe  next  day,  and  the  intelligence  was  not  altogether  unpleasing  to 
Sophia  Markham,  who  did  not  see  any  friends  that  she  knew,  and 
Ctted  not  to  stay  in  a  place  of  which  both  £liza  and  she  were 
^uudng  to  get  tired.  The  latter,  indeed,  rather  preferred  the 
P'Mpeok  of  tbe  sea  voyage,  in  her  inmost  heart,  as  she  knew  that  it 

^  \m^  ber  06«r«r  tbe  attaimaeut  of  ber  99or6t,  but  looit 
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oherisbed  hopes,  taken,  as  it  was,  with  the  being  in  whom  she  wa8 
most  interested.     However  uninteresting  to  bystanders,  the  oan- 
versation   between   Eliza  and  Clarence  might  be  to  tbemselves, 
it  seemed  so  absorbing  that  Mrs.  Markham  never  cared  to  interrapt 
it.    Yet  the  appearance  of  the  biondina,  beautiful  as  she  was^  really 
fonned  the  magic  of  the  scene  as  she  stood  near  the  saluting  point 
in  the  square  when  the  troops  were  marching  past.     Even  the 
general  was  not  regardless  of  it,  as,  from  under  his  bushy  eyebrows, 
blanched  with  many  years  of  service,  he  viewed  with  stem,  unbend- 
ing   eyes   the  different  movements  of  the  troops ;  nor  were  the 
mounted  officers,  who  felt  pride  in  exhibiting  their  horsemanship 
before  her  blue  eyes,  so  soft  and  languishing ;  neither  were   tba 
regimental  officers,  as  they  circled  their  swords  in  navy  salute,  when 
passing  the  flag,  unmindful   of  them ;    neither  were  any  of  the 
actors  in  the  scene  who  were  there  present  unconscious  of  their 
beauty,  or  unwishful  of  gratifying  their  sight  if  they  could  by  any 
possibility  spare  time  to  glance  at  them. 

When  the  review  was  over,  and  they  were  walking  back  to  their 
lodgings  Captain  Sparshott  said,  that  as  they  had  been  good  enougb 
to  say  that  they  would  consent  to  sail  with  him,  he  would  advisa 
their  coming  on  board  the  next  day,  as  he  would  not  delay  longer 
on  any  but  the  most  urgent  business,  there  being  now  immediata 
necessity  for  sailing,  owing  to  the  wind. 

So  as  Sophia  said  that ''  she  would  get  everything  ready  f(»r 
embarkation  before  two  in  the  afternoon,"  the  Captain  agreed  t9 
send  a  boat  for  them  to  t|ie  wharf  at  that  hour.  They  had  conse* 
quently  a  very  busy  time  before  them ;  but  amidst  all  the  hurry 
of  preparation,  and  amidst  the  variety  of  matters  to  think  of^  it  ooull 
be  easily  seen,  by  Claience,  that  Eliza's  interest  was  certainly 
concentrated  in  him.  She  was,  however,  peculiarly  situated ;  sh^ 
was  resolved  not  to  give  him  her  opinion  finally  as  to  her  choice, 
or  as  to  her  prospects,  until  she  had  been  able  in  some  way  to  confer, 
if  not  to  speak,  to  Mr.  Sharman.  She  said  that  it  waa  only 
due,  both  to  him  and  to  her  mother,  to  do  this ;  she  knew  that 
many  girls  would  have  decided  upon  yielding  to  the  suggestioius  of 
their  own  impulse  in  making  their  selection ;  but  she  said  to 
herself  that  she  never  could  reconcile  it  to  true  principle  to  com- 
mence life  thus,  by  standing  opposed  to  a  parent's  wishes.  When 
she  had  been  able  to  explain  to  Mr.  Sharman  what  the  case  was, 
how  her  afiections  stood,  how  deeply  she  felt  indebted  to  him,  she 
would  put  it  to  his  own  good  sense,  and  to  his  feeling,  whether  it 
were  not  better  to  let  her  follow  the  fate  which  she  had  chosen  for 
herself,  and  not  urge  her  to  an  unwilling  consent.  Such  were  the 
thoughts  which  passed  in  her  mind,  and  irom  time  to  time  she  bad 
to  listen,  not  certainly  with  displeasure,  to  the  transieiit  reouffka 
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relative  to  the  place,  the  time  of  sailing,  the  circumstances  of  their 
meeting,  the  prospect  of  their  voyage,  and  all  the  other  topics  which 
Clarence  commented  upon.      He  never  more  than  hinted  at  the 
state  of  the  feelings  -which  existed  between  them ;  but  the  look 
which  they  reciprocally  exchanged,  when  they  parted  that  evening, 
was  almost  immistakeable  in  Sophia's  opinion.      That  night,  was 
a  busy  one,  and  so  was  the  following  morning.     One  comfort  was, 
there  were  no  farewell  visits  for  the  ladies  to  pay,  no  half-and-half 
friends,  to  come  in  and  stop  their  preparations  for  departure,  by 
saymg  a  number  of  good  byes  and  farewells  in  various  forms  of 
language,  or  by  talking  the  endless  nothings  which  female  conversa- 
tion  abounds  in.     But  at  two  o'clock  the  following  day,  as  the  wind 
was  still  increasing  in  their  favour,  they  got  into  the  boat  at  the 
wharf  where  Clarence  Hervey  was  in  waiting,  and  once  more  trusted 
themselves  to  tb^  guidance  of  Captain  Sparshott,  in  the  "  Water- 
witch." 

Once   more  upon  the  waters,  and  this   time  they    had   no 

care  as  to  the  minor  arrangements  of  dress  and  the  attendance  to 

hours  for  a  stated  time  of  taking  meals,  as  they  knew  that  they 

would  have  complete  privacy,  and  need  not  come  out  of  their  cabin 

at  all,  unless  they  themselves  should  like  it ;  neither  was  there  any 

of  the  little  paltry  disagreements,  or  harsh  inuendoes,  which  generally 

CQsue  where  there  is  a  large  mixed  assemblage  on  board  ship^ 

when  the  invariable  bickering  and  petty  curiosity  of  the  female 

part  of   the    company  are  usually  elicited  in  some    way;  but 

here  they  were  like  two  imperial  beings,  and  to  minister  to  their 

comfort,  their  wishes,  and  their  wants,  was  the  object  and  ambition 

of  every  individual  male  on  board  the  **  Waterwitch,'*  from  the 

regal  captain  to  the  humble  Jemmy  Dux.  Also  the  sweet  disposition 

of  Eliza  made  her  love  Sophia,  and  she  had  won  so  much  now  upon 

her  that  they  were  more  like  sisters  than  acquaintances.       The 

**  Waterwitch  "  kept  up  her  fame  as  a  fast  sailing  clipper,  and 

tkere  was  really  nothing  to  hinder  their  progress  in  making  their 

course  to  Calcutta ;  they  were  not  to  touch  at  any  port,  and  the  wind 

continuing  fair,  they  sailed  at  the  rate  of  about  eight  knots  an  hour, 

and  averaged  more  than  two  hundred  knots  a  day.     Like  every 

other  enjoyment  in  this  life,  however  pleasant  the  actual  pursuit  of 

it  may  be,  there  is  always  a  longing  wish  for  it  to  be  over,  and  both 

the  chase  to  the  hunter,  and  the  sail  to  the  mariner,  are  prized  in 

proportion  to  the  speed  that  carries  each  of  them  on  to  its  conclusion ; 

and  every  soul  on  board  the  "  Waterwitch,"  rejoiced  at  their  hearing, 

£nnn  one  of  the  men  at  the  main  top,  that  the  Sand -heads  were  in 

sight.     The  vessel  went  through  the  customary  routine  of  engaging 

a  pilot ;  and  the  day  after  their  arrival,  early  in  the  morning,  that 

useful  functionary  came  on  board  and  took  them  up  to  Diamond 
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Harbour.    Of  course,  the  novelty  of  the  scenes  on  each  side  of  the 
river,  as  they  sailed  upwards,  attracted  their  attention.     They  saw 
the  cocoa-nut  trees,  the  forests  of  bamboos,  the  large   pUntatioDS, 
and  the  palms,  the  neem,  the  tamarinds,  all  the  host  of  Oriental 
shrubs,  of  which  the  soil  of  Bengal  is  so  prolific ;   also  the  native 
boats  and  their  crews,  the  native  temples  and  their  worshippen; 
the  long  banks  of  uncultivated  earth,  the  sacred  stream,  grand  in  its 
proportions,  however  muddy  in  its  colour ;  and  all  those  sights  struck 
them  as  they  viewed  its  surface,  or  flitted  by  them  as  they  gazed  on 
its  banks.    But  the  heat,  although  it  was  only  the  end  of  Janoaij, 
was   too  intense  for  them  to  enjoy  sitting  on  deck  without  an 
awning  being  stretched  over  the  poop.     The  next  day,  very  early 
in  the  morning,  when  they  were  just  about  to  take  up  the  anchor, 
a  very  magnificent  barge  made  its  appearance,  having  come  dowa 
the  stream  from  Calcutta.     Over  the  poop  was  spread  a  most  superb 
awning  of  Dacca-muslin  ;  the  pillars  upon  which  it  was  stretched,  wer8 
gilt ;  the  floor  of  the  poop  was  covered  with  Calcutta  matting ;  the 
chairs  and  sofas  were  of  the  choicest  sort  of  Bareilly  workmanship,  o£ 
green  and  gold ;  a  great  number  of  servants  dressed  in  the  spotlessly 
white   muslin  which  marks  the  well-to-do  amongst  the  natives 
from  the  coarse  textures  of  clothes  which  the  generality  of  them  wear, 
with  their  turbans  and  sashes  of  finely-coloured  purple  damask, 
stood  waiting  at  the  door  in  front  of  the  grand  cabin.     Even  the 
danrees,  or  rowers,  were  dressed  to  the  best  advantage,  these  forming 
a  crew  of  fifteen,  and  the  other  servants  and  bearers  seemed  a  host. 
The  barge  itself,  with  its  splendid  gilding  work,  its  sides  highly 
ornamented,  was  in  all  its  appointments  of  a  most  stylish  order,  such 
a  one  as  might  be  appropriated  for  the  reception  of  the  Qovemor. 
General.     When  the  rowers  had  pulled  it  alongside  the  '*  Water- 
witch,"  a  lady  of  undeniably  good  style,  and  a  very  aristoci|ttic 
old  gentleman,  accompanied  by  a  young  lady  who  was  evidently 
their  daughter,  walked  up  the  short  companion-ladder  and  seated 
themselves  upon  chairs  in  the  poop.     Then,  while  Eliza  and  Sophia 
who  sat  on  benches  on  the  deck,  expressed  to  one  another  a  secret 
surprise  at  the  gorgeousness  of  their  appearance,  and  a  curiosity  as 
to  who  the  individual  was,  that  thus,  after  ihe  manner  of  Cleopatra,, 
came  to  meet  them,  a  tall  thin  young  man  most  elaborately  dressed 
with  pale  face  and  red  hair,  came  out  of  the  cabin,  and  mounting  the 
companion-ladder  of  the  ''  Waterwitch,"  proceeded  without  further 
ado,  straight  up  to  the  captain,   and  asked  him  whether  Mrs. 
Markham  and  Miss  Wilson  were  on  board.  On  receiving  a  reply  in 
the  affirmative,  he  looked  round  ;  and  on  seeing  Miss  Wilson  he 
went  up  to  her,  and  she,  recognising  who  it  was,  and  holding  out 
her  hand,  said — 

*'  How  are  you,  Mr.  SharmanV 
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Ur.  Shannan  said,  "  I  have  come  here  purposely  to  meet  you, 

And  have  brought  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Blackall,  and  their  daughter,  who 

are  staying  at  my  house,  to  welcome  you,  and  your  friend,  also,  to 

my  habitation  which  is  in  Cbowringbee.      They  all  join   me  in 

le^ueeting  you  to  come  there  and  take  up  your  abode  with  us.     I 

heaid  of  Uie  arrival  of  your  ship,  and  saw  a  list  of  the  passengers 

▼hich  was  forwarded  by  first  post  from  the  Sand-heads.      To 

me  it  appeared  strange  to  see  your  name  amongst  them,  and 

iQch  a  time  had  elapsed  since  I  had  news  of  yonr  intention  to  sail 

from  England,  that  I  almost  doubted  if  it  were  you.     I  was  yet 

detemiined  to  ascertain  whether  you  had  indeed  come,  and  I  set  off 

to  meet  the  ship  as  soon  as  possible  in  the  river." 

Then  Eliza  took  Mrs.  Markham  aside  and  said  a  few  words  to 
bflr;  and  afterwards  addressing  Mr.  Shannan,  she  said  that  it  was 
otiemely  kind  of  him  take  such  an  early  opportunity  of  showing 
hor  this  very  great  kindness  ;  but  that  she  could  not  leave  her  friend 
In.  Markham,  who  would  further  explain  how  the  matter  stood. 
Sophia  said  that  she  was  very  much  obliged  for  the  kind  ofifer,  but 
that  she  had  really  made  arrangements  for  taking  up  her  sojourn 
ebewhere  in  Calcutta.  When  with  the  quickness  of  a  woman's 
tact,  Eliza  had  seen  that  this  grand  avatar  was  all  got  up  in  honour 
of  herself,  she  determined,  nevertheless,  to  persuade  Mrs.  Markham 
to  decline  the  proposal,  seeing  that  she  did  not  wish  to  let  the 
gentleman  see  that  she  was  inclined  to  favour  his  suit.  Her  friend- 
ship  with  Sophia  had  now  ripened  so  far  into  affection,  that  she  had 
only  to  express  a  wish  and  it  would  be  complied  with.  But  although 
^  were  both  soon  agreed  as  to  their  movements,  and  though^ 
i^er,  Mrs.  Markham  was  determined  to  rejoin  her  husband  soon, 
lod  did  not  fancy  taking  up  her  abode  for  any  time  at  Chowrmghee, 
jot  Mr*  Shannan  felt  very  much  discomfited  on  being  told  by 
fiiza  that  she  could  not  accept  his  offer.  As  he  had  seen  the  full 
^  of  the  passengers  who  had  arrived  in  the  *' Waterwitch,"  he 
fttt  no  surprise  at  finding  amongst  them  Clarence  Hervey ;  and  a 
W  of  cold  greeting,  including  the  shake-hands  which  Englishmen 
^ways  go  on  with  passed  between  them ;  but  Shannan  was  at  no  loss 
^  guess  at  the  good  feeling  that  existed  between  him  and  the  beau- 
tifid  Eliza.  Then,  though  his  recognition  of  Hervey  was  to  a  certain 
extent  friendly,  yet  it  was  with  no  common  feelings  of  disappoint- 
inent  that  the  civilian  opened  his  eyes  to  the  fact  that  his  successful 
ri?al  had  been,  so  fortunate  as  to  forestal  him  in  his  expectations. 
^  it  was,  however,  there  now  remained  nothing  for  him  but  to 
^um  to  Calcutta  in  the  very  handsome  barge  which  he  had 
Prepared  for  the  reception  of  Eliza,  on  board  of  which  he  and  his 
friends  had  passed  a  couple  of  days.  Accordingly,  with  rather  a 
iQortified  air,  Sharman  was  obliged  to  bid  farewell  to  Eliza  and  to 
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Mrs.  Markham,  and  also  to  say  good-bye  to  the  captain  and  Clarence 
Hervey ;  and  having  descended  the  companion-ladder,  he  got  into 
his  own  barge,  and  gave  the  orders  to  his  manager  to  steer  the  boat 
for  Calcutta  back  again.  He  was  very  bad  company  for  hLs  guests 
all  the  way  back,  and  he  kept  saying  to  himself  the  words  of  the 
Eastern  song  which  are  so  frequently  dinned  into  one's  ears  by 
the  native  singers — 

"  I  have  given  away  my  heart  fornothing, 
Oh,  for  nothing  have  I  lost  it ! 
It  has  left  my  possession,  it  has  flown  from  me^ 
But  no  one  has  profited." 

That  the  passionate  language  of  an  Eastern  poet  should  so 
exactly  describe  the  state  of  feeling  which  he  suffered  from  was 
strange.  With  every  "appliance  and  means"  to  render  life 
luxurious,  and  with  a  fortune  that  was  adequate  for  the  wishes  of 
the  mostfastidious  of  sybarites,  he  was  yet  a  martyr  to  unhappioess, 
and  felt  the  bitter  pangs  of  disappointed  hopes,  the  more  from 
having  buoyed  himself  up  with  the  belief  that,  after  all  his  patient 
waiting,  he  might  finally  succeed  in  winning  the  prize  he  so  mudi 
loDged  for. 

"  Ne  gode  e  superhisce,  oh,  nostra  folle  ; 
Mente,  ch  'ogni  auradi  fortuna  estolle.'' 

But  the  '*  Waterwitch  "  pursued  her  course  up  the  river,  bP^ 
passed  through  the  beautiful  vista  of  scenery  which  lay  on  its  banl^^ 
comprising  the  view  of  the  villas  and  grounds  of  Garden  Reac^^ 
before  she  anchored  near  the  Ghaut  called  Dhurmatollah  Ghai^ 
Very  many  descriptions  of  this  vista,  or  rather  series  of  vistas,  luu^ 
been  given,  and  it  certainly  was  not  wholly  with  disregard  th^ 
Eliza  looked  at  them  as  the  vessel  sailed  onward  up  the  river ;  b'^ 
shortly  after  the  barge  had  left  them,  and  when  they  were  proceed 
ing  upwards  on  their  course,  Mrs.  Markham  said  that  she  had  myjjC' 
business  to  attend  to  in  her  cabin,  and  left  Eliza  on  deck. 
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[u.  Hahrison  Ainsworth  opens  his  new  tale — the  first,  we  l>e- 
eve,  which  he  ever  published  as  a  whole — with  a  dedication  charm- 
ig  for  its  unaffected  simplicity,  in  which  he  says,  addressing 
le  public  through  the  medium  of  a  relative — 

"  I  am  sore  you  will  share  my  feelings  of  sympalhy  witli  the  many  gallant 
lomau  Catholic  gentlemen,  who,  from  mistaken  feelings  of  loyalty,  threw 
way  life  and  fortune  at  Preston  ;  and  yoa  cannot  fail  to  be  struck  witli 
dmization  at  the  masterly  defence  of  the  town  made  by  Brigadier  Mackintosh 
-tile  real  hero  of  Preston  Fight. 

**!  hope  I  may  have  succeeded  in  giving  you  some  idea  of  that  valorous 
ItgUand  commander. 

*^  Nothing  can  be  better  than  the  description  of  him  given  in  the  old 
ivKiahire  ballad  : 

"  '  Mackintosh  is  a  soldier  braye, 

And  of  his  friends  he  took  his  leave ; 

Unto  Northumberland  he  drew, 

And  marched  along  with    jovi  1  crew/ 

'  What  a  contrast  to  the  ave  brigadier  is  General  Forster,  by  whose 
'^competency,  or  treachery,  Preston  was  lost  !— as  the  same  old  ballad  says : 

*  *  *  Thou  Foster  has  brought  us  from  our  own  home, 
LeaTing  our  estates  for  others  to  come ; 
Thou  treacherous  dog,  thou  hast  us  betrayed,' 
My  Lord  Dcrwentwater  thus  fiercely  said.'* 

"But  the  hero  of  my  tale  is  the  ill-fated  Earl  of  Derwentwater— by  far 
^  most  striking  figure  in  the  Northumbrian  insurrection. 

^  The  portrait  I  have  given  of  him  I  believe  to  be  in  the  main  correct^ 
hoogh  coloured  for  the  purposes  of  the  story.  Young,  handsome,  chivalrous^ 
wealthy,  Lord  Derwentwater  was  loyal  and  devoted  to  him  whom  he  believed 
lis  rightful  and  lawful  sovereign. 

''His  death  was  consistent  with  his  life.  On  the  scaffold  he  declared, 
1  intended  wrong  to  none,  but  to  serve  my  king  and  country,  and  without 
df'interest,  hoping  by  the  example  I  gave  to  induce  others  to  do  their  duty.' 

*' '  My  Lord  Derwentwater  he  is  dead. 
And  from  his  body  they  took  his  head ; 
Bat  Mackintosh  and  the  rest  are  fled. 
To  fit  his  hat  on  another  man's  head.' 

"Lord  Derwentwater  was  strongly  attached  to  his  ancestral  mansion, 

•"Piwton  Fight;  or,  the  Insurrection  of  1715  :  a  Tale.  By  William 
^*fimiii  Ainsworth.    3  Tok."— London  :  Tinsley  Brothers. 
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and  deeply  mourned  by  his  tenants  and  retainers.    In  the  '  Farewdl  to 
Dilston/  by  Surtees,  he  is  made  to  say  : 

"  '  Farewell  to  pleasant  Dilston  Hall, 
My  father's  ancient  seat ; 
A  stranger  now  must  call  thee  his, 
Which  gars  my  heart  to  greet. 

**  Albeit  that  here  in  London  Tower 
It  is  my  fate  to  die. 
Ohf  carry  me  to  Northumberland, 
in  my  father's  graye  to  lie.' 

*'  How  few  who  Tisit  Greenwich  Hospital  are  aware  that  that  noble 
institution,  of  which  the  country  is  so  justly  proud,  has  derived,  for  upwards 
of  a  century  and  a  half,  the  immense  revenue  of  six  thousand  a  year  from  the 
ill-fated  earl's  forfeited  estates  ! 

**  Has  not  this  efifaccd  the  treason  ?'' 

In  accordance  "with  what  is  here  held  out  we  are  at  once  in* 
troduced  to  the  young  earl,  at  that  time  only  twenty-two,  regidiag 
at  his  most  picturesque,  as  well  as  magnificent,  home  of  Dilston-^ 
once  a  border  fortress  called  Devilstone,  and  watered  by  a  torreiv^ 
also  known  as  the  Devil's  Water  — and   of  whose   political  pro* 
clivities,    being    a    devout    Komanist,   of   an    enterprising   ao^ 
courageous  spirit,  and  above  all  brought  up  at  Saint  Germains,  i^ 
close  intimacy  with  Prince  James  Edward,  better  known  as  tk^ 
Chevalier  de  Saint  George    (they   were,  indeed,  cousins  on  th^' 
maternal  side,  the  earl's  mother  being  a  natural  daughter  of  Charles 
the  Second)  there  could  be  no  doubt ;  had  not  the  surroundings  c^ 
the,  at  that  epoch,  retired  young  earl — his  younger  brother,  Charles 
Radclyffe,  an  enthusiastic    Jacobite,  himself  watched  and  coun 
selled  by  Father  Norham,  with  a  numerous  following  of  retainers 
servitors  and  sturdy  miners  at  Alston  Moor,  well-filled  stables^ 
and  a  little  chapel  screened  by  trees,  close  by  a  grey  stone  tower^ 
the  only  relic  of  Devilstone  of  bye-gone  days,  in  which  was  con- 
cealed a  large  store  of  arms — sufficiently  attested  to  the  aspirations 
of  this  faithful  young  owner  of  Dilston  Castle,  Langley  CastlOg 
Simonbum,  and  one  side  of  Derwentwater,  from  when  his  title. 

But  had  not  this  been  the  case  the  young  earl,  who  remained 
at  Saint  Germains  until  after  the  death  of  William  the  Third  and 
the  accession  of  Anne,  mixed  up  in  the  various  Jacobite  plots  of 
which  that  court  was  then  the  hot-bed,  had,  when  the  death  of  his 
father,  in  1705,  compelled  him  to  return  to  England,  in  order  to 
take  possession  of  his  estates,  promised  and  bound  himself  to  rise 
in  favour  of  the  Chevalier,  whenever  a  fitting  opportunity  should 
present  itself.  He  was  thus  doomed  to  destruction  from  his  early 
youth,  and  his  fate  was,  indeed,  sealed  by  the  time  he  came  into 
the  enjoyment  of  his  birthright. 

It  was  when  thinj;s  were  in  this  condition  that  the  Chevalier, 
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landing  in  disguise  at  Sunderland,  suddenly  presented  himself  at 
Dilston  accompanied  only  by  a  post-boy  who  carried  his  port- 
manteau. His  purport  was  to  ob  tain  an  interview,  with  his  sister, 
Queen  Anne,  and  prevail  upon  her  to  appoint  him  her  successor, 
and  to  this  effect  he  wished  the  earl  to  accompany  him  to  London. 
The  old  Jacobite  attendant  detected  *'  King  James  the  Third  "  even 
in  bis  disguise,  and  the  practised  story-teller,  unequalled,  at  all 
events  in  this  country,  in  the  art  of  eliminating  historical 
narrative  without  bereaving  humanity  of  its  natural  elements, 
as  is  deemed  essential  to  historical  dignity,  limns  fortli  the 
idea  just  expounded,  by  the  shadowy  appearance  to  the  young 
prince  of  the  earl's  ancestors  in  tlie  little  chapel,  which  was  in  fact 
their  mausoleum.  As  one  false  step  invariably  leads  to  another, 
lady  readers  will  peruse  with  deep  interest,  not  un tinged  by  chagrin, 
how  the  earl  became  engaged  to  Anna  Webb — beautiful,  but  proud 
and  intriguing — ^and,  worse  than  all,  her  heart  bestowed  elsewhere, 
*»d  that  to  the  neglect  of  Dorothy  Forster,  fair  and  lovely,  and, 
'What  is  more,  loving  in  her  disposition. 

Matters  progressed  at  Dilston,  indeed,  with  a  rapidity  only  to  be 
rfected  by  the  magic  wand  of  a  wizard  of  romance.  The  company 
which  already  comprised  Sir  John  and  Lady  Webb  and  daughter, 
^IVm  Forster,  of  Bamborough,  afterwards  the  leader  of  the  insur- 
S^ts,  and  bis  fiedr  sister,  the  Chevalier,  with  the  earl  and  his 
^ther  was  reinforced  by  the  arrival  of  Colonel  Oxburgh  and  some 
wif-dozen  Roman  Catholic  gentlemen — staunch  Jacobites — who, 
'Wdl  armed  and  banded  together,  were  in  the  habit  of  riding  about 
^country  to  see  bow  matters  stood.  Their  surprise  when  they 
found  that  the  prince  himself  was  at  Dilston  is  more  easy  to  be. 
imagined  than  described — save  by  a  cunning  pen. 

The  project  of  proceeding  to  London  is  put  a  stop  to  by  a  letter 
^om  the  Earl  of  Mar ;  spies  were  also  alreiEuiy  on  the  track  of  the 
prince,  for  it  bad  become  known  to  Sir  William  Lorraine,  high 
sheriff  of  the  county,  that  the  Pretender  had  arrived  at  Dilston 
Castle,  The  Prince,  as  he  was  designated  by  his  adherents — the 
Pieleiider,  as  he  was  termed  by  the  Government  party — was  thus 
i>roed  to  fly  across  country,  accompanied  by  all  the  party,  save  Sir 
John  and  Lady  Webb,  who  travelling  in  a  lumbering  old  coach, 
the fedr  equestrians  keeping  up  with  them  *'  over  broad  wide  moors, 
across  valley  and  through  wood — ^past  ancient  castles  and  along 
^hanka  of  rushing  streams  '* — who  does  not  like  to  travel,  with 
one  who  penned  the  ride  to  York  ? — till  they  were  for  the  time 
Iwing  safely  ensconsed  in  sea.  washed  Bamborough — a  spot  of 
whidi  even  a  cynical  old  critic  may  be  allowed  to  enjoy  pleasant 
i^miniaoences.  Two  mishaps  occurred  on  this  first  of  the  Nor- 
thomhrian  retreatSi  the  lumbermg  stage  coach  and  its  tenants 
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were  captured  and  made  prisoners  of  by  the  enemy,  and  the  fair 
Anna  Webb  lost  herself  amid  the  caves  and  ruins  of  Dunstan- 
borough,  as  if  to  test  the  young  earl's  affectionate  anxiety  for  her 
welfare.  The  Pretender  was  not  allowed  to  remain  long  at  the 
ancient  castle  among  the  sands,  but  followed  up  by  Sir  William 
Lorraine,  he  was  by  an  adventurous  stratagem,  enabled  to  get  on 
board  a  Berwick  sloop  which  conveyed  him  to  France. 

It  was  not,  indeed,  till  the  accession  of  George  I.,  that  the 
general  insurrection,  for  which  the  partisans  of  the  Pretetnder  had 
been  preparing  so  long,  actually  took  place.  Three  years  before 
that  time,  the  Earl  of  Derwentwater  had  married  Anna  Webb  and 
80  perfect  was  his  felicity,  that  had  it  not  been  for  the  countess's 
implacability — she  declaring  that  if  he  wished  to  preserve  her  love, 
he  must  draw  the  sword  for  King  James — it  is  probable  that  so 
hazardous  a  game,  with  such  high  stakes  to  lose,  would  not  have 
been  entered  upon.  It  is  but  just,  however,  to  say  that  the  author 
depicts  Dorotey  Forstor  as  almost  as  enthusiastic  a  Jacobite  as 
the  countess,  but  not  quite  so  self-willed  and  relentless. 

The  insurrection  of  1715  began,  strange  to  say,  in  the  forests 
of  Braemar,  whither  the  Earl  of  Mar  had  repaired,  with  other  noble. 
men  and  gentlemen  under  the  pretext  of  a  grand  hunting,  match. 
The  earl  was  appointed  commander-in-chief  with  the  assistance  of 
an  old  campaigner — Brigadier  Mackintosh,  Laird  of  Borlum ;  an^ 
promises  of  substantial  aid  were  given  by  the  Marquis  of  Huntly» 
the  Earl  of  Seaforth,  the  Marquis  of  Tullibardino,  the  Earls  of 
Soutbesk,  Panmure,  and    other  nobles,  and  by  the  chiefs  Glen- 
garry, Gordon  of  Glendarule  and  Colonel  Mackintosh,  head  of  th* 
powerful  Clan  Chattan.      The  standard  of  rebellion  was  first  raised 
and  King  James  proclaimed  at  Castletown,  and  the  whole  of  tbo 
Highlands  were  at  once  literally  in  a  flame — the  Fiery  Cross  havil^S 
at  the  same  time  been  sent  round  in  every  direction  to  summon  tb^ 
clans.    The  first  camp  was  pitched  in  a  beautiful  situation  on  tb^ 
side  of  the  Tay,  where  the  Earl  of  Mar  found  himself  as  the  head  ^ 
twelve  thousand  fighting  men,  but  Colonel  Hay,   having  ma4^ 
himself  master  of  Perth,  the  head-quarters  of  the  Scottish  coHi 
mander-in.chief,  were  at  once  removed  to  the  neighbourhood  O 
that  city] 

The  government  of  King  George  was  not  idle  under  the  dx 
cumstances.  The  Duke  of  Argyle  concentrated  his  forces  a 
Stirling,  whilst  in  England  a  timely  warrant  was  issued  for  tb 
arrest  of  the  Earl  of  Derwentwater.  How  the  execution  of  th 
warrant  was  impeded  by  the  earl  secreting  himself  in  a  wood 
cutter*s  hut,  and  finally  set  at  naught  with  the  aid  of  Colonc 
Oxburgh  and  his  gallant  little  band,  by  their  forcing  the  niagif 
trate  and  militiamen  to  quit  the  castle^  must  be  read  in  the  livel; 
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pages  which  record  the  incidents.  The  decisive  step  was,  however, 
now  taken  ;  there  was  no  turning  back,  and  Lord  Derwentwater 
was  looked  to  as  the  proper  leader  of  the  Northumbrians  ;  but  the 
High  Church  Tories,  being  more  influential  with  the  commonalty 
in  England  than  the  Roman  Cafcholics,  unfortunately  for  the 
movement,  but  fortunately  for  the  government,  the  command  was 
bestowed  on  Forster,  of  Bamborough — a  man  of  irregular  habits 
and  no  military  experience.  Lord  Derwentwater*  s  first  object  was 
then  to  join  General  Forster — a  junction  effected  not  without  some 
amosing  incidents,  at  a  wild  spot  know  as  Wanny  Crags,  whence 
the  two  insurgent  chiefs  proceeded  to  Wark worth  Castle,  where 
they  were  joined  by  Lord  Widdrington. 

Here  the  insurgent  leaders  gathered  together  their  forces  in 
the  courtyard  of  the  castle,  and  proclaimed  King  James  —the  royal 
banner  being  raised  on  the  Lion  Tower.  A  banquet  was  after- 
wards given  in  the  great  baronial  hall  in  the  keep,  and  this  hospiti. 
able  practice,  now  first  adopted,  appears  to  have,  been  subsequently 
kept  up  during  the  whole  time  the  insurrection  lasted,  and  that 
with  infinite  zest,  at  every  place  where  such  was  feasible.  The 
habits  of  the  day — meat  and  ale  for  breakfast,  magnums  of  claret 
with  dinner,  and  jorums  of  punch  at  night — were  favourable  to 
inddgencey  and  increased  by  the  existing  life  of  a  brief  and  adven- 
toious  rising  nor  did  the  younger  members  of  the  Jacobite  party 
disdain  the  countenance  and  support  given  to  the  cause  by  the 
^  sezy  especially,  as  Mr.  Ainsworth  afterwards  pleasantly 
portrays,  when  quartered  among  his  old  friends — the  Lancashire 
witches. 

The  force  of  the  insurgents,  although  momentarily  increasing 
^as  at  this  time  insignificant.  General  Forster  could  not  reckon 
^ore  than  five  himdred  men,  and  not  only  were  they  unable  to 
^t  any  impression  upon  Newcastle,  but  learning  that  Xjfeneral 
^penter  was  advancing  against  them  with  three  regiments  or 
^ps  of  dn^oons,  and  Sir  Charles  Hotham's  regiment  of  militia, 
it  was  deemed  advisable  to  withdraw  to  Hexham.  We  may  remark 
that  we  should  have  liked  to  have  beard  more  of  an  incident  that 
occarred  at  this  time — the  surprise  of  the  fort  on  Holy  Island  by 
Laonoelot  Errington — albeit  small,  it  is  as  remarkably  defended  by 
wt,  as  well  as  by  nature,  against  anything,  save  artillery — or  a 
>Qiprise. 

At  Hexham,  the  force  which  still  went  on  augmenting,  was 
^ifganised.  General  Forster  had  written  at  the  onset  to  the  Earl  of 
Mar,  praying  him  to  send  a  couple  of  regiments  to  help  the  rising  iu 
Korthmnberland  ;  but  with  the  exception  of  a  troop  of  South 
^Witry  Scots,  from  Lord  Kenmure's  division,  these  had  not  put  in 

^  ^p«(uraoQ9  at  y^t.    Irord  Derw^o^^^te?  w«^  closQ  to  bia  owt^ 
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home,  and  communication,  not  without  dangers  duly  recorded,  wis 
for  a  short  time  re-established  between  his  wife  and  himself. 

From  Hexham  the  insurgents  marched  to  Rothbury,  and  there 
a  junction  was  effected  with  the  South  Country  Scots,  under  Loid 
Kenmure  and  other  noblemen.  The  junction  was  as  usual  cele- 
brated by  a  banquet ;  but  the  insurgents  not  considering  it  safe  to 
venture  an  encounter  with  General  Carpenter,  until  further 
strengthened  by  a  junction  with  Mackintosh  and  the  HighlandoB, 
and  intelligence  having  been  brought  that  the  latter  were  at 
Dunse,  marching  on  Kelso,  it  was  resolved  to  proceed  in  the  same 
direction,  and  thus  the  English  were  the  first  to  occupy  that  im- 
portant tow  n  of  the  Scottish  border.  Here  they  were  joined  by  the 
Highlanders,  and  th  e  meetmg  of  the  confederate  forces,  the  acooont 
of  Mackintosh's  achievements  on  the  march  from  Perth,  discussioDB 
at  coimcils  of  war,  and  the  fierce  refusal  of  the  Highlanders  to  crofls 
the  border,  furnish  materials  for  several  chapters  of  all  the  deeper 
interest  as  the  suspense  is  becoming  more  intense.  The  Soots  do 
not  appear  to  have  been  very  favourably  impressed  by  the  appear- 
ance of  the  Northumbrian  insurgents. 

'^  Saul  o'  my  body  !  this  will  never  do  I"  exclaimed  the  vetena 
brigadier  to  Lord  Charles  Murray.  ^'  These  abalyiements  aieoa 
fit  for  war.  Saw  ye  ever  before  a  dragoon  with  a  bunting-saddle  qb 
his  horse's  back,  a  toasting-fork  by  his  side,  or  a  riding-whip  in  his 
hand  f  I  trow  not.  They  should  get  basket»hilted  broad  swoidi 
like  our  ain,  saddles  wi'  high  pommels  and  holsters,  and  as  to  those 
riding-whips,  I  should  like  to' lay  them  across  the  shoulders  of  the 
bearers !" 

At  last,  the  Scots,  partly  by  promises,  partly  by  threats,  irei6 
induced  to  cross  the  border.  Lord  Widdrington's  arrival  with  newt 
that  they  would  be  joined  by  twenty  thousand  men  in  LancashiiOf 
and  Brigadier  Mackintosh's  stern  resolution,  had  also  much  to  do 
with  this  final  resolve.  Taken  it  was,  and  the  insurgents,  *'a 
jovial  crew,"  as  they  are  termed  in  the  old  ballad,  were  marching 
gaily  to  Brampton,  before  it  was  even  suspected  they  wwre  b 
England.  Lord  Lonsdale,  accompanied  by  the  Bishop  of  CaiUde, 
awaited  their  coming  on  Penrith  Fell  with  some  five  or  six  hundze^ 
horse  militia,  and  eight  or  ten  thousand  men  armed  lor  the  moi 
part  with  bills  and  pitchforks.  As  soon  as  the  fiebeU  <HMm<^  ]| 
sight  the  Royalists  set  up  a  great  shout,  and  the  militia  ^a^h^ 
forward  sword  in  hand.  But  when  they  beheld  Lord  Derwentwatc 
at  the  head  of  his  troop  galloping  to  meet  them,  they  fiedrly  tor&c 
round  and  fled.  ' '  Their  cowardice  saved  the  Rebels  the  trouble  < 
dispersing  the  multitude  behind  them,  for  no  sooner  did  the  militi 
fly,  than  the  others  took  to  their  beds,  and  throwing  down  the 
weapons,  hurried  off  in  every  direction."    A  great  nmober  of  pr 
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>ner8  were  taken  ;  but  they  were  upbraided  for  tbeir  disloyalty 
nd  then  eet  free.  '^  Take  back  your  implements  of  husbandry/' 
General  Forster  said  to  them,  *'  and  employ  them  to  a  better  pur- 
K)Be  in  future."  Attempts  were  also  made  to  capture  the  persons 
A  Lord  Lonsdale  and  of  the  bishop  militant,  but  these  were  un. 
uccessful. 

The  ''victory"  was  celebrated  as  usual  by  a  banquet  at 
Penrith.  The  Rebels  were  also,  in  consequence  of  their  success, 
reoeiYed  in  all  obsequiousness  at  Appleby  and  Kendal.  An  amus- 
ing incident,  which  we  wish  we  had  space  to  extract  at  length, 
occurred  at  the  last-mentioned  place,  where  General  Forster  ctdled 
upon  Mrs.  Bellingham  —his  godmother.  The  old  lady  was  a  stem 
BoyaUst.  She  received  her  Rebel  godson  with  a  furious  expression 
n  ooontenanoe,  upbraided  him  in  the  presence  of  his  brother 
offioen,  declared  she  would  disinherit  him  and  leave  all  to  Dorothy, 
ttd  pnqphetically  warned  him  of  the  fate  that  awaited  himself  and 
•11  Ids  misguided  friends. 

A  still  more  amusing  and  remarkable  scene  occurred  on  the 
wty  to  Lancaster,  when  Colonel  Oxburgh,  and  a  party  of  horse  were 
detached  to  Hornby  Castle,  for  the  purpose  of  arresting  its  owner 
-*the  profligate  and  eccentric  Colonel  Charteris.  The  colonel  dis- 
goised  himself  in  the  dress  of  his  own  butler,  and  although 
detected  and  captured,  he  even  then  managed  to  effect  his  escape, 
ttd  afterwards  laughed  at  the  departing  Rebels  from  the  summit  of 
luBkeep. 

&  Henry  Hoghton,  colonel  of  the  Lancashire  Militia — after, 
^•ids,  in  consequence  of  the  important  part  the  regiment  took  in 
pitting  down  the  insurrection,  designated,  the  ^'  First  Royal  Lan. 
<^iidure  Militia " — took  some  steps  to  defend  Lancaster.  He 
appears,  however,  to  have  thought  better  over  it,  and  the  insurgents 
eatered  the  city,  not  only  without  opposition,  but  with  every 
demonstration  of  lively  sympathy.  The  Jacobite  prisoners  in  the 
cutle  were  set  at  liberty,  and  many  joined  the  insurgents.  Six 
piaoes  of  cannon  were  also  obtained  from  a  ship  lying  in  the  river, 
rbe  young  insurgents,  many  of  them  gentlemen  of  good  family, 
lero  quartered  in  the  town  and  treated  as  guests.  Banquets,  balls, 
nd  pieties,  followed  in  quick  succession,  and  few  of  the  pretty  girls, 
sr  which  Lancaster  was  then,  as  it  is  now,  celebrated,  but  foimd  a 
aooUte  admirer.  "  During  their  stay  at  Lancaster,"  says  the  author, 
rho  is  never  more  felicitous  than  when  expatiating  upon  Lan- 
itlnan  loveliness,  *'  nothing  was  thought  of  but  flirting  by  the 
mnrous  youths,  who  were  completely  enthralled  by  their  lady, 
rw ;  and  had  these  syrens  desired  to  turn  them  from  their  cause, 
e  i9«r  the^  might  have  succeeded.      Luckily  all  the  girls  pro^ 
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fessed  themselves  ardent  Jacobites,  and  if  they  fancied  their  lovers 
were  lukewarm,  strenuously  urged  them  to  go  on."  Unfortunately 
many  of  these  hasty  attachments — as  particularly  in  the  instaDce 
of  the  handsome  Captain  Shaftoe  and  the  fair  Dryope  Dutton— 
were  destined  to  be  lasting,  and  only  ended  in  the  melancholy  &to 
that  attended  upon  most  that  were  in  rebellion. 

At  parting  the  pretty  Lancastrians  affected  much  anguish: 
"We  shall  never  see  you  again!'*  cried  the  heart-broken  girU. 
*'  Military  men  ara  always  inconstant.  You  will  forget  us  as  soot 
as  you  arrive  at  Preston."  **  Have  no  doubts  of  our  constancy  T 
was  the  reply.  '*  We  will  always  remain  faithful.  Preston  mayb* 
full  of  pretty  girls — as  they  say  it  is— but  they  will  have  n 
attraction  for  us." 

The  pretty  Lancastrians  had,  however^  no  great  faith  in  tb 
amatory  asseverations  of  their  Jacobite  lovers,  for  when  the  gref 
group  of  insurgents — for  it  really  cannot  be  well  designate!  a 
army — entered  "Proud  Preston,"  so  well  and  so  minutely  d« 
scribed  by  the  author,  and  the  fair  Frestoniats  hastened  to  m 
the  march  past,  nothing,  it  is  said,  pleased  them  more  than  it 
appearance  of  a  party  of  young  recruits  who  followed  the  Higl 
landers. 

**  Raw  soldiers  they  might  be  ;  but  they  were  very  pretty  fe 
lows,  and  had  plenty  of  spirit.  Number,  three  dozen — not  inclu^ 
ing  captain.  Height,  rather  below  the  average — features  delica. 
and  feminine— figures  slight,  but  remarkably  well  formed." 

^*  Never  did  scarlet  coats,  laced  cocked.hats,  flaxen  wigs,  an 
all  the  rest  of  their  accoutr  ements,  find  more  graceful  wearers.  Be 
and  white  cockades  showed  they  were  English  recruits — the  Sc(> 
being  distinguished  by  cockades  of  blue  and  white. 

''All  carried  muskets,  except  the  captain,  who  alone  had 
drawn  sword  in  his  hand.     Perhaps  he  had  been  chosen  on  accoui 
of  his  good  looks.     Certainly  he  was  the  handsomest,  as  well  as  th 
tallest  of  his  party." 

Needless  to  say,  that  these  were  the  Lancastrian  girls  the 
disguised ;  they  were  assigned  a  place  near  the  cross,  on  the  market 
place,  and  contributed  vastly  to  the  picturesque  effect  of  tb 
assemblage. 

General  Forster's  utter  incapacity  as  a  leader  had  become  b 
this  time  manifest  to  all.  He  drank  as  hard  during  the  march  i 
he  had  been  accustomed  to  do  at  Bamborough  ;  and  to  follow  ov 
versatile  romancer's  version  of  affairs,  he  allowed  himself  to  be  hooc 
winked  by  a  fair  young  widow  of  Preston,  who  was  actually  i 
collusion  with  the  [loyalists.  Lord  Derwentwater,  who  occupie 
^ir  Henry  Hoghton's  house — the  best  in  th^  town— was  Joined  b 
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his  oountees  and  by  Dorothy,  and  both  displayed  a  great  deal  of 
spirit. 

The  insurrection  gained  new  strength  at  Preston,  and  by  the 
second  day  after  their  arrival  the  rebels  are  said  to  have  numbered 
more  than  four  thousand  men.  To  oppose  this  force,  General  Wilis 
had  with  him  at  Wigan,  three  regiments  of  foot,  the  Lancashire 
Militia,  six  hundred  strong,  a  regiment  of  horse,  and  five  regi- 
ments—or more  likely,  from  their  strength,  troops — of  dragoons. 
General  Carpenter  was  also  hastening  on  with  reinforcements  from 
Newcastle ;  but  General  Wills,  confident  in  his  strength,  hurried 
on  [his  preparations,  so  that  he  might  attack  the  insurgents 
before  Carpenter  came  up,  and  thus  gain  all  the  glory  of  the 
victory. 

It  is  not  for  us  to  enter  into  the  details  of  "Preston  Fight," 
for  that  would  be  anticipating  all  that  is  most  novel,  interesting, 
and  striking,  in  the  work  before  us.  Never  did  the  writer  pen 
chapters  replete  with  more  minute  description,  vivid  incidents,  and 
Daoving  pictures.  SuflSce  it  that  the  system  of  defence  adopted 
^pon  the  suggestion  of  Brigadier  Mackintosh  was  to  raise  barricades, 
defended  by  great  guns,  in  all  the  principal  streets  and  approaches, 
^  to  assist  in  the  defence  of  these  by  small  arms  fired  from  the 
^jacent  houses.  So  efifectually  was  this  system  of  defence  carried 
o^t,  that,  with  the  exception  of  the  capture  of  the  two  large  houses 
^^  Church  Street^  respectively  occupied  by  Lord  Derwentwater  and 
General  Forster,  the  assailants  had  really  made  but  small  progress 
by  nightfall,  whilst  the  number  of  killed  and  wounded  on  their 
P*rt  was  by  no  means  inconsiderable.  The  next  day,  however, 
General  Carpenter  arrived  with  his  reinforcements,  and  although 
the  gallant  Highlanders  were  to  the  last  in  favour  of  cutting  their 
^y  out  through  the  enemy,  no  alternative  really  remained  but  to 
•ttrrender  upon  the  best  terms  possible. 

llie  chief  insurgents  were  taken  to  London  where  the  Earls  of 
Nithsdale  and  of  Wintoun  succeeded  in  eflfecting  their  escape  from 
wte  Tower — the  devotion  of  the  Countess  of  Nithsdale,  has  often 
"Oen  made  the  subject  of  poetic  embellishment.  General  Forster 
*^  the  brave  old  Brigadier  Mackintosh  also  succeeded  in  gottiug 
free  of  the  walls  of  Newgate ;  but  Lords  Derwentwater  and  lien- 
Jaure  suffered  the  last  penalty  of  the  law  on  Tower  Hill. 

It  is  a  melancholy  story.  There  is  also  a  profound  secret,  which 
1^18  not  for  us  to  divulge,  in  Lady  Derwentwater's  devotioQ  to  the 
Pretender,  and  her  sacrifice  of  her  husband— a  story  which  might 
Perhaps  find  its  parallel,  in  a  certain  sense — a  purely  religious  one 
"^niong  greater  persons  in  our  times.  But  it  is  impossible,  as  the 
ftQthor  justly  remarks-rbow^ver  foolish  ii^  its  comn^encement,  bow? 
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ever  utterly  remoyed  from  all  possibilities  of  ultimate  suooess, 
however  injudiciously  and  incompetently  carried  out — ^not  to  e 
tain  feelings  of  sympathy  for  the  many  gallant  Boman  Cat 
gentlemen  who^  from  mistaken  feelings  of  loyalty,  threw  awa; 
and  fortune  at  Preston. 

As  to  the  vivid  interest  of  a  narrative  of  which  we  have 
barely  able  to  shadow  forth  an  imperfect  idea,  all  we  can  sa 
that  it  is  the  fashion  among  juvenile  critics  of  the  day  to  wri^ 
Mr.  Ain&worth  as  the  "veteran  author/'  when  he  is  in  re 
younger  in  his  imaginings,  more  dashing  in  his  movements, 
more  vigorous  in  his  descriptions,  than  is  to  be  met  with  in  anyl 
emanating  from  their  imfledged  pens. 


THE  SOLDIER'S  BOAST. 


(  Time^  1870.  RecUative^praudly,) 

England  I  our  hearts  are  thine,  however  coldly 

Thy  glances  fall ; 
Thy  banner  we  have  ever  borne  right  boldly 

At  Duty's  call. 

Where  rests  thy  prestige  ?    On  the  swords  we're  bearing 

Where  lives  thy  fame  ? 
In  battles  won,  and  in  our  deeds  of  daring 

To  lift  thy  name. 

In  Abram's  height,  key  of  that  bright  dominion, 

Which  owns  thy  sway  ; 
The  Cape,— where  the  Dutch  Stork,  with  broken  pinion, 

Cower'd  in  the  fray. 

In  Badajos— in  Albuhera's  story— 

In  Waterloo, 
Where  from  be&ire  our  sabres'  flash  of  glory 

Napoleon  flew. 
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In  Inkermann — ^in  Delhi's  seven  days'  fighting, 

Hand  gripping  hand  :— > 
When  soldiers^  the  civilians'  folly  righting, 

Won  back  the  land. 

Why  boast  the  deed,  and  then  decry  the  doer, 

Whose  all  is  thine  \ 
Among  thy  sons  say,  who  with  purpose  truer 
Bows  at  thy  shrine, 

Than  he  who  bears  to  victory  thy  banner, 

Nor  turns  aside  1 
In  front  he  sees  iky  ^oirj^  &me,  and  honour, 
%z  aum  bright  ^ide. 

B,  COHFTON  NOAKB, 
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SHORT  PAPERS  ON  MANY  SUBJECTS. 

in. 

BY  DB.  ALFBED  J.  H.  CRESri. 

I. 

Ambition. — Very  likely,  when  people  read  in  the  Gazette  th 
peerage  has  been  conferred  on  a  distinguished  statesman,  or  1 
other  coveted  pieces  ot  preferment  have  fallen  in  the  way 
aspiring  and  successful  public  men,  they  often  fancy  that 
recipients  of  these  honours  are  greatly  elated,  and  that  t 
ambition  has  been  fully  satisfied.  There  is  seldom  any  founds 
for  such  a  belief.  Let  any  one  look  into  his  own  heart,  or  re 
the  events  of  his  own  life,  however  quiet  and  peaceful  they  may  I 
been,  and  what  will  he  see  ?  He  will  see  that  unexpected  piec< 
good  fortune  seldom  come  in  this  world,  and  that  success  genei 
either  comes  too  late,  or  is  not  of  the  precise  kind  desired, 
letters  and  confessions  of  successful  men  of  the  world  all  tell 
tale — disappointment,  hope  deferred. 

The  humble  tradesman,  who  reads  that  a  colonel  has  been  n 
a  K.C.B.,  would,  no  doubt,  be  as  happy  as  a  king  were  sucl 
honour  conferred  on  him ;  it  would  be  so  unexpected,  so  brill 
But  what  about  the  colonel  ?     Is  the  fortunate  recipient  of 
honour  much  elated  ?    Seldom,  I   suspect.     Perhaps  there 
something   else  he  wanted  more ;  perhaps,  from  high  social 
tion,  ho  may  think  little  of  it,    or^   perhaps,   he  has  long 
expecting  it,   and  knows   that  hope  deferred  which  makes 
heart  sick. 

So  it  is  with  even  the  highest  honours  of  the  peerage — a  d 
dom  or  the  garter.  How  many  of  those  who  get  these  glitt< 
baubles  are  really  satisfied  ?  And  if  delighted  for  the  mon 
does  not  disappointment  soon  come, and  unsatisfied  ambition  spe 
finds  for  itself  other  objects,  without  the  possession  of  which 
unhappy,  and  with  the  possession  of  which  it  is  miserable. 

It  seldom  happens  that  a  man  leaps  from  comparative  obsc 
into  a  position  of  great  influence.  When  such  an  event  oc 
there  is  something  bitter  enough,  depend  upon  it,  in  the 
of  happiness.  A  middle-aged  field-officer — in  1854  almost 
known — found  himself,  in  1856,  the  general-in-chief  of  the  i 
army  England  ever  put  into  the  field.  He  was  a  fortunate 
was  Sir  Williami  Codrington,  and  perhaps,  for  the  moment,  he 
happy.     3ut  were  bis  subsequent  triumphs  such  that  h^  is  ] 
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to  have  contluued  elated  and  contented,  or  to  have  been  envied 

by  others  ? 

If  ambition  spurs  a  man  on,  he  can  only  hope  to  be  happy  as 

long  as  one  triamph  in  quick  succession  leads  to  another,  and  as 

long  as  his  rewwls  do  not  fall  much  belotir  his  expectation — 
equal  it  they  never  will.  But  the  time  must  come  when  the  tide 
of  prosperity  will  turn,  and  ambition  will  be  unsatisfied.  The  less 
one  cares  for  fame,  wealth,  titles,  ribands,  the  greater  tbe  chance 
that,  if  they  come,  disappointment  will  not  take  away  their  attrac 
tions.  But  there  is  an  ambition,  higher  and  nobler  far  than  the 
noe  for  riches  or  the  lust  of  power  and  honour ;  he  who  has  it 
will  never  know  disappointment,  never  sigh  for  what  he  has  not. 
But  how  many  are  there  whose  ambition  is  to  do  the  right,  what- 
em  the  consequences,  and  whose  sufficient  reward  is  the  approba- 
tkni  of  their  God,  and  the  joy  of  an  untroubled  conscience  ! 

n 

Broad  Chubch  Views. — It  has  often  forcibly  struck  me, 
while  listening  to  the  wild  fervour  of  Calvinistic  and  Methodist 
preachers,  how  little  there  was  in  common,  between  their  strong, 
uiqualified  utterances  and  passionate  appeals,  and  the  calm, 
cultured  dissertations  of  a  typical  Broad  Churchman  of  ability. 
Sesame  thing  must  have  impressed  ever jr one  who  has  reflected 
ibr  a  moment*  The  greater  power  the  former  possess  for  making 
converts  cannot  be  questioned  for  an  instant. 

Some  months  ago,  returning  home  with  an  able  and  intelligent 
Unitarian  minister — a  minister  of  that  creed  which,  of  all  others, 
rests  most  firmly  on  the  intellect — we  were  discussing  this  very 
question.  He  was  complaining  how  difficult  it  was  for  him,  and 
^  others,  who  thought  with  and  like  him,  to  arouse  their  listeners 
^^i  to  inflame  their  passions.  The  spread  of  the  views  he  held, 
^ough  he  considered  their  ultimate  success  certain,  he  admitted 
^ViSi  be  slow.  His  hands  were  tied,  he  candidly  confessed,  and  he 
deplored  the  want  of  deep  religious  life,  which  ought,  he  thought, 
^  be  the  peculiar  characteristic  and  prerogative  of  his  co-religionists. 

I  greatly  admire  the  well-balanced  minds  and  the  intelligent 
^ewa  of  many  Unitarians  whom  I  know,  though  without  the 
smallest  inclination  to  embrace  the  peculiar  tenets  of  as  worthy  and 
upright  a  body  of  men  as  any  in  the  whole  world— a  body,  the  in- 
^tyof  whose  lives,  and  the  breadth  of  whose  opinions,  make  them 
^  example  to  all  denominations.  I  cannot,  however,  but  regret  the 
obstacles— almost  inseparable,  I  fear — in  the  way  of  the  spread  of 
BrmmI  Church  views,  whatever  the  particular  form  they  assume, 
^t  me,  however,  entreat  the  reader,  before  he  confounds  Broad 
Church  views  wiUi  atheism,  not  to  forget  that  he  would  thereby 
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be  condemning  Stanley,  Eingsley,  Arnold,  Helps,  and  Temple,  u 
noble  a  band  of  Christians  as  any  country  has  ever  possessed.  But 
a  religion,  or  rather  a  form  of  religion,  which  disapproves  of  and 
discourages  all  excitement,  which  does  not  believe  that  the  love  and 
pity  of  God  are  the  prerogatives  of  one  sect,  which  holds  that  the 
words  of  Christ  must  be  taken  in  their  broadest  signification,  anl 
which  refuses  to  admit  that  anything  He  said  and  did  will  bear  the 
narrow  interpretation  sometimes  put  upon  it — must  be,  in  a  great 
measure,  confined  to  the  cultured  and  learned.  The  ordinary  fonni 
of  religious  life — either  that  which,  like  the  Catholic  varieties  of  die 
Churches  of  Rome  and  of  England,  attaches  exclusive  importance 
to  attention  to  certain  rites  and  ceremonies ;  or  that  which,  like  the 
Calvinism  of  the  Baptist  and  the  Churchman  of  the  Evangelical 
type,  looks  for  salvation  only  to  the  grace  of  God ;  or  that  which, 
like  the  Arminianism  of  the  Wesleyan,  tries  to  rouse  by  an  enthu- 
siastic belief  in  the  power  of  the  blood  of  Christ — have  a  better 
chance  of  making  themselves  felt  and  respected  far  and  wide,  and 
can  alone  be  preached  with  vigour  and  fervour.  Not  so  those 
forms  of  religion  which  are  not  to  be  accepted  on  trust,  but  must 
be  tested  by  each  man  for  himself,  and  which  teach  that  God  is  a 
Spirit  and  must  be  worshipped  in  spirit  and  in  truth. 

III. 

Who  Wins  ? — A  charming  and  most  successful  little  woA 
entitled  "Who  Wins?"  was,  a  few  years  ago,  written  byMia> 
Nevins,  of  Cheltenham.     In  the  first  place,  the  author  pleasantly 
and  ably  expounded  the  mysteries  of  homoeopathy  ;  and  in  the  seoondi 
she  contrived  to  convey  her  arguments  and  illustrations  in  the  form 
of  a  narrative  of  more  than  ordinary  ability  and  interest.     In  other 
words,  "Who  Wins?"  is  a  well- written  and  charming  little  novel 
the  principal  object  of  which  is  the  advocacy  of  homodopatby ;  bttt, 
so  pkilfuUy^  has  the  writer  gone  to  work  that  she  never  lof^es  sight 
of  what  she  evidently  has  most  at  heart,  nor  does  she  permit  the 
interest  of  her  readers  to  flag  in  the  lives  and  fortunes  of  her 
heroes  and  heroines.     I  have  rarely  known  anything  more  remark- 
able than  the  art  and  good  taste  with  which  Miss  Nevins  intro- 
duces long  paragraphs  and  conversations,  in  which  the  prinoipleB 
of  homoeopathy  are  ably  handled  and  very  fairly  discussed,  withoot, 
by  so  doing,  making  her  story  heavy  and  disconnected. 

The  work  itself  is  well  spoken  of  by  believers  in  this  system  of 
medicine.  Those  who  are  indifferent  to  this  method  of  cure  would, 
of  course,  only  care  for  the  incidents  of  the  tale,  and  for  the  develop* 
ment  of  the  plot. 

The  characters  are  very  natural ;  the  plot  is  well  constructed 
and  felicitously  carried  out.    Here  and  there  are  sentences  foil  of 
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et  hamciur  and  good-natured  sarcasm.  The  introduction  of 
itdsworih  gives  an  unusual  interest  to  the  story,  and  the  descrip- 
Ds  of  lake  scenery  are  good  and  truthful. 
One  of  the  happiest  touches  in  the  whole  work  is  a  short  passage 
which  the  troubles  of  a  quiet,  studious  man — who,  unfortunately 
r  himself  and  his  daughter  ~  the  heroine  of  the  tale^ — marries  a 
.ther  affected  and  very  pompous  woman— are  described.  Before 
is  unhappy  event  Mr.  Kennicott  had  used,  as  his  study,  one  of  the 
^  rooms  in  the  house.  His  second  wife  wanted  it  for  other 
urposes,  and  so  her  husband  was  pitilessly  banished  to  the  attic. 
So,"  we  are  told,  "  poor  Mr.  Kennicott's  study  was  dismissed 
ito  an  attic,  where  he  had  such  a  heaxttiftd  view,  and  could  be 
oite  undisturbed  when  writing."  "  Moreover,  he  could  only  stand 
ipright  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  and  the  fire  always  smoked.'* 

The  writer  has  apparently  studied  many  things  not  usually 
nduded  in  the  range  of  female  pursuits.  For  example,  there  is  a 
'e^  natural  reference,  at  the  end  of  the  forty -fifth  chapter,  to  one 
^fte great  principles  of  Berkeley's  philosophy,  most  creditable  to  her 
QK^wledge  of  studies  nearly  all  ladies  would  find  dull  and  abstruse. 

With  reference  to  the  admirable  defence  and  exposition  of 
^nuBopathy  which  Miss  Nevins  has  attempted,  it  is  not  easy  for 
3Mto  speak.  Her  thorough  knowledge  of  the  subject  does  her 
^t  credit,  and  she  has  written  well,  earnestly,  and  temperately. 
She  has  made  no  mistakes,  even  when  treatiog  of  purely  medical 
Mies,  a  rare  honour  to  pay  any  work  not  from  the  pen  of  a 
inedical  practitioner.  But  medicine  is,  of  all  arts,  the  most 
Qfioertain;  and  there  j^can  is  question  that  diseases  can  often 
socoessfuUy  be  treated  in  a  variety  of  ways,  and  that  the  same 
drug  may,  in  different  doses  and  in  different  circumstances,  pro- 
dnoe  very  dissimilar  effects.  And,  again,  it  must  not  be  forgotten 
tbt  disease  is  seldom  allowed  to  run  a  natural  course.  Drugs  of 
one  kind  or  another  are  certain  to  be  used,  and  all  unfavourable 
symptoms  are  attributed  to  nature,  all  favourable  ones  to  the 
cuiatiye  properties  of  the  drugs  exhibited.  Hence,  it  may  be 
P^tly  true  that  allopathists  and  homceopathists  are  often 
equally  successful,  though  adopting  different  methods  of  treatment, 
uidtfaat,  in^not  a  few  cases,  good  results  are  obtained,  not  in  conse- 
quence of,  but  in  spite  of  the  remedial  measures  used.  My  own  faith 
in  the  powers  of  curative  medicine  is  too  slender  to  make  my  opinion 
of  much  value  when  the  question  under  discussion  is  the  rival 
daims  of  opposing  schools  of  medicine. 

'As  in  all  controversial  works,  many  passages  which  seem 
oonvincing  to  partisans  must  seldom  appear  so  to  opponents.  Those 
nndical  men  who^  like  myself,  find  their  faith  in  allopathic  drugs 
waxing  weaker,  can  hardly  believe  in  the  truths  of  homoeopathy,  a 
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system  which  with  apparently  still  more  inadequate  means,  attempts 
much  more,  and,  its  admirers  believe,  achieves  far  more. 

IV. 

The  Doctor's  Remuneration. — ^Whenever  money  is  paid 
away  one  likes  to  feel  that  there  is  an  adequate  return.  No  one 
likes  to  pay  taxes,  because  the  money  so  expended  appears  to  be 
thrown  away,  or,  at  least,  not  to  bring  a  tangible  and  pleasant 
return.  Of  course  taxes  must  be  paid — no  one  disputes  that;  bat 
few  would  deny  that  it  would  be  a  thousand  times  more  agreeable 
to  be  able  to  apply  the  money  to  other  purposes,  the  full  and  free 
enjoyment  of  wliich  the  spender  could  himself  count  on  having. 

It  is  just  on  this  account  that  people  so  little  approve  of  paying 
medical  men  and  lawyers.  They  fancy  they  are  not  guilty  of 
fraud  or  meanness  if  they  can  get  out  of  paying  for  the  services 
they  have  received,  and  from  which  they  have  profited.  No  one, 
except  a  medical  practitioner,  can  form  any  conception  of  the 
abhorrence  most  people  feel  at  having  to  hand  money  over  to  their 
doctor.  The  precious  coins  are  wrung  from  them  sorely  agaiot 
their  will.  There  are  plenty  of  persons  of  whom  it  is  perfectly 
true,  as  it  is  of  a  relative  of  mine — a  very  wealthy  man — that  they 
would  rather  pay  fifty  pounds  for  a  piece  of  furniture,  or  for  a 
painting,  than  half-a-crown  for  medical  advice.  The  lawyer  fares 
better,  in  one  respect,  than  the  doctor,  for  the  former  can  generally 
get  paid,  while  the  latter  cannot ;  but  there  is  even  greater  repug- 
nance to  pay  the  lawyer  than  the  doctor. 

After  all,  one  must  not  be  too  hard  on  the  public.  Illness  is  » 
trying  and  unpieasant  thing,  and  there  is  nothing  pleasstnt  in  con- 
nection with  it.  No  one  asks  for  it,  and  certainly  no  one  wishes 
for  it.  Unfortunately,  there  is  no  choice  in  the  matter,  and  those 
whom  it  fastens  on  as  its  victims  must  bear  it  as  best  they  can. 

When  illness  comes,  it  interferes  with  business  and  pleasure.  It 
entails  all  kinds  of  worry,  sufiering,  loss,  and  expense.  It  bring] 
bodily  and  mental  pain.  It  often  means  separation  and  pinch 
ing  poverty.  The  doctor  is  sent  for,  and  is  expected  to  come  a 
once.  As  long  as  illness  lasts  he  must  attend,  and  his  visits  mas 
be  as  frequent  and  as  long  as  his  clients  think  necessary.  Whei 
the  time  comes  for  paying  him,  all  is  changed.  No  one  calls  tb 
doctor  in  for  his  own  pleasure,  though  it  is  none  the  less  true  tha 
in  the  wealthier  classes  it  is  the  nervousness  and  want  of  occupatio 
of  his  clients  which  lead  to  three  visits  out  of  every  four  which  ai 
paid.  But  when  the  bill  is  presented  no  one  retains  pleasai 
associations  connected  with  the  services  of  the  doctor  ;  few  peoph 
moreover,  ever  expect  illness  till  it  comes,  still  fewer  prepare  t 
pay  the  bill,  or  even  think  of  it  till  payment  is  asked.    The 
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everyone  complains  bitterly,  and  as  the  debtor  knows  that  public 

opinion  will  sympathise  with  him,  he  often  flatly  refuses  to  pay. 

Any  pretext  is  sufficient  to  justify  a  course  of  action  which,  in  any 

other  circumstances,  he  and  his  friends  would  condemn.     Besides, 

it  is  not  the  thing  for  a  doctor  to  sue  a  client.     Of  course  the 

doctor,  unless  a  Fellow  of  the  London  College  of  Physicians,  can 

recover  in  a  court  of  law ;  but,  in  the  long-run,  he  loses,  for  it  soon 

gets  known  that  he  is  determined  to  be  paid,  and  people  keep  away 

from  him,  and  soundly  abuse  him  as  a  hard-hearted  man  ! 

No  man  makes  more  bad  debts  than  a  doctor.  No  one  does 
more  work  for  which  he  is  never  paid,  and  for  which  he  never 
expects  to  receive  remuneration.  Those  people,  and  their  name  is 
legion,  who  complain  most  of  a  doctor's  charges,  seldom  remember 
that  a  million  of  patients,  half  of  whom  could  pay,  are  treated 
gratuitously,  every  year,  at  the  London  hospitals  alone,  and 
perhaps  one-fifth  of  that  enormous  number  at  the  Birmingham 
ones!  They  do  not  think  of  the  low  remuneration  often  received 
hy  medical  men,  and  of  the  hosts  of  people,  whom,  in  private 
practice,  the  majority  of  doctors  prescribe  for  gratuitously  every 
year. 

The  average  remuneration  per  visit  is  very  small.  Those  men 
whose  private  patients  pay  five  shillings  a  visit — a  very  heavy  fee  by 
the  way,  one  only  obtained  by  well-established  practitioners  in 
prosperous  towns — may  have  nearly,  fifty  times  as  many  visits  to 
pay  to  club  patients,  from  who  they  will  not  get  sixpence  per  visit, 
and  to  whom,  moreover,  they  supply  medicines.  The  physician, 
who  gets  a  guinea  for  three  or  four  visits  to  those  people  who  pay — 
there  are  perhaps  not  a  hundred  physicians  in  the  three  kingdoms 
who  receive  a  guinea  fee  per  visit — generally  has  plenty  of  private 
patients  who  pay  nothing,  besides  abundance  of  hospital  work  for 
which,  of  course,  he  never  receives  any  remuneration. 

As  a  set-off  to  the  large  fees  which  one  sometimes  hears  are 
ohtained  by  two  or  three  white-haired  men  of  fifty  years  standing, — 
such,  for  example,  as  the  two  fees  of  a  thousand  guineas  apiece, 
which,  it  is  said,  were  two  years  ago,  handed  to  Sir  Henry 
Thompson,  who,  by  the  way,  is  not  an  old  man, — ^let  me  say  I  have 
l*en  six  years  in  practice,  and  the  largest  sums  ever  paid  to  me 
^1  clients  were  two  five-pound  notes  in  two  cases,  and  two  guineas 
wd  a  half  in  a  third.  In  each  of  the  former*  I  gave  fifty,  in  the 
latter  fifteen,  vidts.  So  it  is  not  every  doctor  who  receives  exor- 
bitant fees. 

V. 

A  Life  op  Exertion. — As  the  result  of  a  combination  of 
iavoarable  circumstances  a  lady  will  often  look  young  and  be  strong 
at  a  time  of  life  wheu  a  labourer's  wife  is  getting  wrinkled  and  worn 
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out.  Is  it  thence  fair  to  assume  that  labour  is  a  curse,  poverty  an 
evil  1  I  think  not,  though  it  may  be  perfectly  true  that  overwork 
and  imdue  pecuniary  anxiety  take  away  from  the  blessings  of  a 
life  of  exertion,  and  convert  what  ought  to  be,  what  might  bean 
advantage  into  an  intolerable  burden.  It  is  not  right  to  bring  an 
indictment  against  labour  and  a  modest  competence,  because  iiid 
abuse  of  labour  and  bad  economy  produce  suffering  and  misery. 
The  solution  of  the  difficulty  is  to  apportion  to  every  man  a  reason- 
able  amount  of  work,  and  to  teach  liim  wisely  to  use^that  share  of 
this  world's  goods  which  falls  to  his  lot. 

The  country  rector  walks  with  a  firm  step  and  an  erect  carriage 
at  an  age  when  many  of  his  poorer  parishoners  are  bending  beneath 
the  weight  of  years,  and  are  expecting  soon  to  hear  the  last  dread 
summons.  Even  in  their  case,  it  is  the  abuse  of  labour,  or,  ^ 
any  rate,  labour  acting  in  conjunction  with  a  variety  of  injurious 
conditions,  which  is  detrimental  to  good  health,  not  labour  alone, 
cheerfully  and  wisely  undertaken,  and  raised  into  a  pure  and  innocent 
pleasure. 

Labour,  rightly  used,  is  no  hardship.  It  will  not  shorten  lifej 
provided  that  it  is  not  commenced  too  early,  and  that  a  reasonablo 
amount  of  relaxation  and  a  few  happy  hours  can  be  counted  upon 
when  the  day's  toil  is  ended,  provided,  too  that  food  is  abundant, 
and  that  the  mind  is  contented. 

But  when  labour  commences  early  in  life,  before  the  frame  is 
strong  enough  to  bear  the  burden  laid  upon  it,   before  the  mind 
can  appreciate  the  importance  and  objects  of  labour,  and  is  carried 
on  from  day  to  day,  from  infancy  to  old  age,  when,  worse  thanaUi 
pleasant  and  innocent  recreation  is  not  thought  of,  or  is  impossiblOi 
when   squalid  homes,  defective  education,  family  contentions  and 
jealousies,  bad  habits,  play  their  dreadful  part  in  adding  to  the 
miseries  of  life,  then  indeed,  the  pilgrimage  from  the  cradle  to  the 
grave  is  a  terrible  one.     When  those  blessings  are  denied  to  the 
toiler  which  can  alone  make  life  cheerful,  he  may  well  sigh  &f 
that  better  country  where  he  will  labour  under  happier  circum- 
stances, and  where,  consequently,  exertion  will  bring  as  its  reward, 
peace,  happiness,  and  contentment. 

When  the  strength  is  equal  to  the  task,  when  the  mind  is  80 
well  regulated  that  it  throws  itself  into  the  work  allotted  to  it, 
when  the  work  itself  gives  opportunities  for  the  display  of  ingenuity, 
and  is  not  pushed. too  far,  a  life  of  exertion  is  a  blessing  which  thcue 
only  can  appreciate  who  have  been  permitted  to  enjoy  it. 

VI. 
WosKS  ON  Health.— Many  admirable  manuals,  dealing  with 
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it  outlines  of  the  science  of  health,  have  of  late  years  been 
expressly  for  the  instruction  of  the  non.medical  public 
nefit  conferred  by  some  of  these  books  cannot  be  overlesti- 
They  have  prepared  the  nation  for  approving  of  and 
f  out  tiie  wise  steps,  which  are  now  being  taken,  and  they 
»rhaps,  done  much  to  render  possible  those  enlightened  and 
leasures  which  are  turning  to  practical  account  the  labours 
*atioD8  of  able  sanitary  writers  and  reformers, 
r  all,  it  is  of  small  advantage  that  two  or  three  far-sighted 
>uld  find  out  for  themselves  the  great  outlines  of  a  practical 
aable  science^  unless  they  are  endowed  with  the  power  of 
ing  their  fellow-citizeus  to  learn  of  them,  and  to  practise 
ey  have  learnt.  Legislators  may  be  prepared  to  do  some- 
hough  generally  they  are  a  conservative  and  indocile  class ; 
s  the  masses  of  the  nation,  who  must  be  disposed  to  obey 
t  which  the  legislature  has  drawn  up,  if  these  enactments 
e  more  than  a  dead  letter. 

ny  country  ruled  as  England  is  the  people  are  practically 
ent,  and  canyiot  be  compelled  to  reverence  laws  for  which 
3  unprepared,  and-  to  which  they  are  hostile.  Hence,  it  is 
y  fDr  a  wise  statesman,  not  only  to  be  in  the  van  of  progress, 
nust,  as  it  were,  prepare  the  people  to  obey  reforms,  when 
out ;  and  be  must,  at  the  same  time,  urge  the  people  to 
1  having  necessary  reforms.  The  masses  must  be  induced 
:  that  they  are  the  prime  movers  in  great  measures  of  reform, 
a  they  will  be  ready  to  move  heaven  and  earth  to  get  what 
ive  set  their  minds  on  obtaining,  and  which  then,  without 
,  they  will  at  once  practise.  In  no  other  way  does  it  seem 
ossible  that  sanitary  reform,  the  instruction  and  education 
tnasses,  the  suppression  of  intemperance  and  of  crime^  can 
mplished.  Laws  for  which  the  people  are  unprepared,  and 
bey  do  not  care  to  see  in  the  statute-book  must  be  inopera- 
can  be  enforced  only  by  resort  to  tyrannical  measures,  which 
and  fortunatelv  would  not  be  tolerated. 
(lie  opinion  in  a  democratic  country  must  first  be  educated, 
n  gradually  led  on  to  a  given  point  by  competent  teachers, 
irt  of  the  work  is  best  undertaken  by  writers  and  public 
B.  Then,  after  an  interval,  the  length  of  which  will  depend 
liety  of  fortuitous  circumstances,  wise  and  energetic  states. 
n  taJke  the  matter  in  hand,  and  force  the  masses  to  sanction 
being  done  for  their  good.  The  science  of  health,  like  every 
3litical  and  religious  movement,  has  had  its  difficulties  to 
le^  and  has  owed  much  to  the  enlightened  sanitarians,  who, 
iefy  of  ways,  have  educated  all  classes  of  the  nation. 
\  bdoka  of  raro  merit  were  written  by  eminent  physicians  of 
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the  last  gCDeratioD,  which  from  the  moment  of  publication  to  the 
present  day  have  been  widely  read  by  medical  men  and  the 
general  community.  These  books  require  careful  perusal,  and 
cannot  be  run  through,  as  one  would  dash  through  a  three-volume 
sensational  novel.  Though  exceedingly  well  written,  they  may,  at 
first  seem  dry  and  prolix,  for  no  writer  could  treat  of  the  laws  of 
health  in  such  a  manner  as  to  interest  those  persons  who  are 
expetting  amusement  and  excitement.  No  reader  of  moderate 
intelligence  could,  however,  fail  to  derive  both  pleasure  and  profit 
from  studying  well  written  and  reliable  works  on  this  important 
subject. 

One  of  these  books  is  entitled  the  ''Principles  of Physkdogfi 
applied  to  the  purposes  of  Health  and  Education."  The  author 
was  the  gifted  Dr.  Andrew  Combe,  of  Edinburgh,  the  brother  d 
of  George  Combe,  the  only  really  able  and  distinguished  E&^ 
exponent  of  phrenological  science.  The  other  work.— "^ 
Philosophy  of  Health," — is  from  the  pen  of  the  celebrated  Dr.  Souths 
wood  Smith,  of  Loudon.  I  cannot  tell  how  much,  or  how  little  of 
the  attention  now  paid  to  the  science  of  health,  may  have  been 
excited  by  these  little  books.  There  have  been  several  treatifltf 
of  far  greater  scientific  merit ;  there  are  none  however,  bettfl 
adapted  to  instruct  and  enlighten  the  general  community. 

These  delightful  books,  the  former  more  especially,  deal  iaa 
clear  and  attractive  manner  with  the  great  principles  of  the  scieooe. 
Their  authors  avoided  technical  details  and  unfamiliar  terms,  and  did 
not  discuss  the  application  of  the  great  principles  with  which  thef 
were  dealing,  except  in  so  far  as  they  were  easily  applied  to  practice, 
and  could  be  made  intelligible  to  ordinary  readers.  The  Bt(»es  ^ 
wealth  these  small  volumes  contain  will  never  be  exhausted,  of 
lose  their  value.  After  all,  the  chief  importance  of  these  really 
remarkable  works  is,  that  the  authors  carefully  conveyed  in  simple 
and  popular  language  just  those  facts  which  it  was  well  all  should 
know,  and  which  could  not  fail  to  be  of  service  to  all. 


VII. 

Children's  Services. — Several  years  ago  a  friend  of  mine,  ^ 
clergyman,  asked  me  to  accompany  him  one  Sunday  afternoon  to 
the  schools  of  St.  James's  Church,  Holloway,  London,  the  incuift' 
bent  of  which,  at  the  time,  was  the  late  Mr.  Mackenzie,  one  o> 
the  most  earnest  and  eloquent  preachers  in  the  north  of  London. 

In  one  of  the  schoolrooms  were  about  sixty  infemts,  some  onlf 
three  years  old,  few  over  five.  The  teacher  was  a  stout,  pleasant, 
middle-aged  man,  plain  and  unassuming,  and  yet,  with  such  a  bte 
for  children,  such  a  marvellous  aptitude  for  arresting  their  attenti(m« 
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lat  he  kept  tbem  quiet  and  interested  for  an  hour.  They  apparently 
ved  him,  and,  as  for  him,  he  seemed  to  throw  himself  heart  and 
>q1  into  what  was  evidently  a  labour  of  love. 

It  would  be  impossible  for  me  ever  to  forget  the  little  faces  of  the 

ager  listeners,  or  the  beaming  countenance  of  the  teacher,  who^  for 

fall  hour,  talked  to  his  little  flock,  and  preserved  the  most 

lerfect  order.     I  have  never  since  seen  anything   so  singular  or 

nterestii^. 

A  &w  months  ago  another  friend  of  mine,  the  Sev,  Benjamin 
Vright,  of  Hurst  Street  Chapel,  Birmingham,  one  of  .the  most 
apright  and  liberal-minded  Uiiitarian  ministers,  it  has  ever  been 
my  privilege  to  know,  asked  me  to  be  present  at  a  children's  service 
in  hiB  place  of  worship.  I  accordingly  went,  and  was  exceedingly 
piflased.  This  good  man  discoursed  earnestly  for  over  an  hour  to  three 
busdred  boys  and  girls  of  all  ages,  from  six  or  seven^  to  eighteen  or 
nineteen.  He  chose  as  his  text,  *'  What  shall  it  profit  a  man  if  he 
gam  the  whole  world  but  lose  his  own  soul."  Certainly  a  difficult 
text  to  make  dear  to  a  youthful  audience.  But  Mr.  Wright 
SQOoeeded  to  perfection.  The  interest  of  the  children  never  flagged, 
and  there  was  the  most  perfect  order  and  propriety.  A  children's 
nnioe  is  held  in  this  chapel  every  Sunday  morning,  by  this  earnest 
and  Catholic-minded  minister,  whose  rectitude  and  piety  put  to 
diame  the  fierce,  turbulent,  intolerant  temper  of  some  of  his  so- 
ttlled  orthodox  brethren. 

No  one  who  has  to  speak  to  children  should  be  discouraged  by 
fiflure,  of  which  he  will  probably  have  his  full  share  ;  but  few 
IMople  could  be  as  successful  as  Mr.  Wright  were  they  to  try  all 
tbe  days  of  their  life.  There  must  be  rare  natural  aptitude  to 
Uk  to  children,  and  the  aptitude  must  be  long  and  diligently 
trained,  if  it  is  to  be  of  use. 

As  a  contrast  to  the  above  instances  of  what  zeal  and  aptitude 
<^  efifoct,  let  me  mention  a  case  that  has  lately  come  imder  my 
Jtotice.  Two  young  ladies  in  Birmingham,  who  have  zeal,  but  not 
aptitude,  were  given  sixty  young  children  to  instruct  twice  a  week 
ill  the  elements  of  religion.  One  of  these  young  ladies  was  on  one 
^^ocasion  unavoidably  away,  and  wrote  a  letter  of  condolence  to  her 
Mend,  in  which  she  expressed  deep  concern  at  the  latter  being  left 
Ame  to  teach  "those  dreadful  babies."  That  word  'MreadfuJ," 
cwiTeyB  volumes. 

vin. 

Teobtabianism. — ^Perhaps  the  ablest  living  English  advocate 
of  vegetarianism  is  Professor  F.  W.  Newman.  This  accomplished 
OttQ  has  in  several  well-written  pamphlets — ^laid  the  views  of  the 
littie  body  of  which  he  is  the  recognised  head  before  the  world, 
lately,  in  u  wt6d%  in  Frwer^  for  February^  187di  wd  in  a  paper 
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in  Puhlic  Health,  for  March  16th  1875,  he  has  with  still  greater 
force,  if  that  were  possible,  discussed  the  arguments  on  which 
vegetarianism  rests.  Professor  Newman  may  occasionally  push  his 
arguments  too  far,  or  he  may  now  and  then  use  arguments  satis- 
factory enough  in  the  opinion  of  his  disciples,  but  not  at  the 
present  time  received  with  the  same  respect  by  his  opponents. 
But  on  the  whole,  there  is  a  candour,  a  fairness,  a  love  of  truth 
running  through  all  he  has  said  and  written  on  this  subject,  which 
places  him  in  a  very  diflFerent  position  from  that  held  by  the 
advocates  of  most  unpopular  and  new  movements.  There  are 
amongst  his  followers  some  intolerant  and  ignorant  fanatics,  who 
might  with  advantage  copy  him. 

We  may  unhesitatingly,  admit  that  vegetarianism,  and  of  course, 
Brahminism — that  modification  of  vegetarianism  which  only  dis- 
approves of  the  use,  as  food,  of  anything  which  it  has  required  the 
death  of  an  animal  to  obtain— are  compatible  with  health ;  in  other 
words,  anvone,  whatever  the  kind  of  work  he  does,  whatever 
the  climate  in  which  he  lives,  can  count  on  remaining  robust  and 
healthy,  if  he  eats  and  drinks  nothing  derived  from  dead  animals. 
We  may  also  allow  that  a  vegetarian  diet,  though  possibly  more 
wearisome  and  less  agreeable,  is  undoubtedly  far  more  economieal 
than  a  flesh  one.  But  nothing  that  1  have  yet  seen  or  read  leads 
me  to  believe  that  the  vegetarian  will,  as  a  rule,  be  longer  lived, 
more  free  from  disease,  and  stronger  than  the  man  who  eats  flesh. 
Of  course,  however,  this  is  a  matter  which  experiments  on  a  large 
scale  will  alone  settle.  It  seems  to  me  an  insuperable  objectioi^ 
to  the  opposition,  which  many  vegetarians  make,  on  moral  aod 
sanitary  grounds,  to  the  moderate  use  of  flesh,  that  the  food  which 
nature  prepares  for  the  young  of  Mammalian  animals  is  obtained 
from  the  bodies  of  animals.     But  let  this  pass. 

The  vegetarian  has  proved  beyond  the  possibility  of  refutation 
that  whether  he  abstains  from  all  animal  products,  or  whether  he 
halts  at  the  half. way  house  of  Brahminism,  he  does  not  suffer  in 
health  and  strength,  and  he  gains  largely  pecuniarily.  It  is  madi 
in  his  favour  that  he  has  proved  all  this. 

The  principal  thingwhich  makes  me  look  with  favour  on  the  move- 
ment which  Professor  Newman  is  so  ably  advocating,  is  thedreadM 
sufferings  of  the  poor  animals  used  for  food.  The  horrible  crueltieB 
to  which  many  animals  are  subjected  by  butchers  and  drovers,  the 
miseries  of  long  land  and  sea  voyages,  the  barbarous  ways  of 
preparing  some  animals  for  the  market ;  these  are  indeed,  draw- 
backs to  the  use  of  flesh  for  which  nothing  will  compensate.  Many  of 
the  atrocities  daily  perpetrated  are  as  uncalled  for  as  inhuman ;  but 
they  will  continue  in  full  force  as  long  as  the  habit  of .  eating  flesb 

obtains.    There  seems  to  me  no  hope  of  improvement 
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ABOUT    HIS    EARS. 

It  has  always  appeared  to  me  that  Jenkins  was  an  illused  man. 
According  to  his  own  account,  he  sailed  for  Jamaica  in  1731,  and 
was  boarded  by  a  Spanish  "  Quarda  Costa."  The  captain  of  this 
v68Bel  put  Jenkins'  crew  to  the  torture,  and  not  content  with  that, 
hanged  Jenkins  himself  up  three  times,  once  with  the  cabin  boy 
at  his  feet,  and  at  last  finisheil  off  by  depriving  poor  Jenkins  of  one 
of  his  ears ;  bidding  him  carry  it  to  his  king  and  inform  his 
^^jesty  that,  if  he  were  present,  he  would  serve  him  in  the  same 
DUiiDer. 

Now,  there  is  no  doubt  that  Jenkins  committed  errors.  He 
BkouU  have  recollected  that  it  was  inconvenient  for  the  English 
Government  to  seek  redress  from  Spain.  If  he  had  lost  his  ear  by 
toe  hand  of  any  savage  who  had  few  fire-arms  and  much  gold, 
Jenkins  might  have  spoken  out ;  but  as  it  was,  he  should  decidedly 
we  held  his  peace.  Nor  was  it  right  of  Jenkins  to  carry  his 
»?ered  ear  about  with  him  in  a  little  bottle,  and  produce  it,  now 
^  ftgain,  as  proof  that  he  had  really  suffered  the  injuries  he  com- 
phined  of.  Perhaps,  too,  he  should  have  held  his  tongue  about  the 
^Muuard's  audacious  boast.  It  is  not  good  to  allude  to  the  ears  of 
'^  personages.  But  Jenkins  was  not  punished  by  his  own 
^nntrymen  for  being  politically  troublesome,  nor  for  carrying  about 
with  him  his  unpleasant  anatomical  preparation  in  his  bottle,  nor 
^  repeating  the  Spanish  pirate's  threat.  No ;  he  was  held  up  to 
B^om  and  contempt  for  merely  answering  a  question  put  to  him  by 
ft  member  of  the  House  of  Commons.  The  proper  definition  of  a 
^inestion  not  to  be  asked  is,  as  everybody  knows,  that  it  is  a 
^ineetion  not  to  be  answered ;  but  Jenkins  had  no  choice.  Surely 
the  man  who  asked  the  question  was  the  more  to  blame  ?  "  What 
^  you  think  about  when  you  found  yourself  in  the  hands  of  such 
*  barbarian?"  inquired  the  member.  It  was  a  curious  question— 
^  what  did  you  do  %  but  what  did  you  think  about  ?  It  must 
btye  been  a  Scotch  Member  fond  of  metaphysics,  who  asked  that 
^inestion.     It  went  to  the  root  of  the  matter. 

It  was  of  no  use  asking  what  Jenkins  said  \  the  natural  excla- 
^&ti(m  of  any  one  in  those  days,  who  was  having  his  ear  torn  off, 
w^  begin  with  a  d  and  end  with  an  m.  As  for  what  Jenkins 
did!  the  question  would  have  been  still  more  absurd, —  what  could 
be  do  t   He  might  hove  kicked,  and  perhaps  be  did ;  but  be  was 
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evidently  overpowered  when  he  lost  his  ear,  and  could  have  kicked 
to  no  purpose.  But  what  did  he  think?  Jenkins  replied— "I 
recommended  my  soul  to  God,  and  toy  cause  to  my  country  I" 

There  was  something  in  this  reply  that  caught  the  popular 
ancy  ;  and  half  England  was  ablaze  with  righteous  indignation 
against  the  l^paniard.  Pulteney  declared  in  Parliament  that  the 
very  name  of  Jenkins  would  raise  volunteers. 

Why  did  any  one  believe  Jenkins  ?  The  half  of  England  that 
believed  Jenkins  was,  of  course,  the  lower  half.  The  common 
people  always  have  some  curious  sympathy  with  mysteries  they 
cannot  understand,  and  with  the  truths  they  do  not  practice. 
*'  Mesopotamia  "  was  the  blessed  word  which  gave  such  comfort  to 
the  aged  female  in  her  devotions  ;  probably  the  people  of  England 
held  as  firm  a  belief  in  the  honour  of  their  "  country  "  as  the  dd 
lady  did  in  the  saving  power  of  *'  Mesopotamia." 

We  may  leave  out  of  the  question  the  first  part  of  Jenkins's 

reply — ^he  recommended  his  soul  to  God.     There  can  be  no  doubt 

that  he  was  perfectly  truthful  so  far — ^Walpole  himself  could  not 

have  doubted  that.    The  circumstances  of  the  case  made  it  a 

perfectly  natural  course  of  thought.    It  is  not  as  though  Jenkini 

had  said — **  I  always  recommend  my  soul  to  God  every  monii^ 

of  my  life,  under  all  conditions  of  joy  and  sorrow,  poverty  an( 

wealth,  health  and  sickness."     It  is  very  possible  that  Jenkins  die 

even  do  this ;  but  Jenkins  was  not  such  a  fool  as  to  say  so.    Al 

that  he  said  was,  that  when  his  ear  was  being  torn  off,  and  he  wa 

hanging  up  to  the  rigging  of  his  ship,  with  a  cabin  boy  tied  to  hi 

heels,  then  he  recommended  his  soul  to  Gk>d.     That  is  the  tim 

that  men  like  to  say  their  prayers — when  the  evil  day  has  come  an 

the  inevitable  has  to  be  faced ;    then  it  is  a  natural  and  usiu 

proceeding  to  turn  to  religion.     So  far,  Jenkins  must  be  consideic 

blameless ;  but,  alas  I  the  latter  part  of  his  answer  was  ruinoas  t 

his  good  fame.     He  recommended  his  cause  to  his  '^  country  I 

The  lower  classes  believed  thai  he  did  allow  this  thought  to  ent 

his  mind ;  but  the  upper  classes  could  not  believe.     How  on  ear 

could  they  ?     How  could  Walpole,  the  Prime  Minister,  believe  i 

One  of  his  biographers  says  of  Walpole — ^*'  He  gave  bribes  b 

he  received  none.    The  nice  arrangements  by  which  places  a 

patronage  are  made  sufficient  to  retain  the  adherents  of  a  party  a 

ministry,  were  not  so  well  understood  as  at  later  periods.     Inine 

of  providing  for  their  friends,  sons  or  nephews,  Walpole  slipp 

bank  notes  into  the  open  palms  of  Members  of  Parliament,  a 

bought  their  particular  votes   for    measures   beneficial  to  th 

country,  because  they  would  have  money  for  them  or  vote  on  t 

other  side." 

WeU  would  it  have  beeo  for  Jenkinsi  and  better  for  Walpoto 
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he  had  bought  up  that  terrible  bit  of  ear  in  the  bottle,  and 
persuaded  Jenkins  to  hold  his  tongue.  Walpole  was  forced  into 
war  with  Spain  in  1739,  and  this  is  what  was  said  of  Jenkins  by 
those  who  wrote  the  history  of  the  steps  which  led  to  the  war  :— 

"  This  martial  passion  was  excited  by  orators  and  authors,  by 
essays,  poems,  satires,  ballads ;  and  it  was  kept  up  by  all  manner 
of  paftiy  <rw?fo— the  best  known,  but  not  the  meanest,  of  which 
was  the  producing  at  the  bar  of  the  '  House/  as  the  victim  of 
Spanish  cruelty,  a  feUow  who  had  lost  his  ears  on  an  English 
pWwy."     And  everybody  took  the  same  view  sooner  or  later. 

Hero-worship  is  all  very  well,  but  we  must  change  our  heroes 
every  now  and  then.  In  a  short  time  Jenkins  faded  from  the 
memories  of  those  who  had  believed  in  him  but  did  not  know  how 
to  write ;  and  the  bitter  words  of  his  detractors  were  in  print,  and 
the  record  was  not  to  be  obliterated.  Walpole  was  a  great  man, 
»nd  a  powerful  minister.  He  had  hosts  of  friends  and  admirers. 
He  was  quite  right,  too,  in  not  wanting  to  go  to  war  with  Spain. 
Jenkins  was  a  poor  wretch  who  had  lost  his  ship,  and  was  reduced, 
80  &r  as  worldly  possessions  went,  to  the  remains  of  one  ear  in  a 
hottle,  and  a  stock  of  noble  sentiments  I  No  wonder  that  men  of 
we  world  came  to  the  conclusion  that  Jenkins  was  a  ^ar.  Why 
notleave  matters  thus  1  why  should  I  try  to  upset  a  prevailing  faith  1 
It  is  pleasant  enough  to  consider  Jenkins  as  an  impostor, — ^that  is 
<Nte  true ;  but  it  is  also  pleasant  to  destroy  respectable  old  tradi. 
^.  It  has  been  proved  that  Wellington  never  said,  '*  Up,  guards, 
Wat  them  V*  Cambronne  never  exclaimed,  **  The  guard  dies,  but 
^er  surrenders."  Some  people  doubt  whether  Sir  Philip  Sidney 
•«  to  the  soldier,  when  he  handed  him  his  bottle  of  water,  *'  Thy 
J**8sity  is  greater  than  mine.**  Afany  people  do  not  imderstand 
w  it  came  to  be  known  that  Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert  exclaimed. 
Heaven  is  as  near  by  sea  as  by  land,"  when  his  ship  was  lost 
^  all  hands.  But  let  those  who  delight  in  detractions  take 
*^y  the  noble  words  of  these  heroes ;  my  task  shall  be  of  an 
exactly  opposite  character.  I  will  try  and  show  why  it  is  possible 
^  Jenkins  did  recommend  his  soul  to  God,  and  his  cause  to  his 
^'^try.  Jenkins  disappeared  into  oblivion  with  his  bottled  ear ; 
but  to  stop  his  mouth  the  Government  gave  him  command  of  an 
*"^ian  trading  ship,  and  he  sailed  away  with  a  bad  name  into  the 
^^ess.  If  the  reader  will  study  the  story  of  St.  Helena,  he  will 
^traces  of  Jenkins  in  his  after-life.  It  seems  to  me  that  as  early 
••  1808,  the  good  name  of  Jenkins  was  restored,  and  yet  to  the 
P^8ttit  day  he  is  written  down  as  an  impostor  and  a  cheat.  Brooke 
Polished  his  History  of  St.  Helena  in  that  year,  and  let  me 
V^  point  out  what  Mr.  Brooke  said  about    Jenkins.      About 

^  tim    wb«Q  war  with    Spain    was    proclaimed,     things 
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were  going  on  badly  at  St."  Helena ;  and,  to  quote  Mr.  Brooke,  it  wi 
not  much  to  be  wondered  at : — "  Many,  if  not  the  greater  parte 
the  original  settlers,  were  of  inferior  rank ;  their  offspring  had  n 
other  religion  or  moral  instruction  than  that  which  could  beobtaine 
within  the  circumscribed  society  of  the  island.  Their  spiritiu 
teachers,  far  from  inculcating  sobriety,  submission  to  the  laws,  meic] 
charity,  and  other  Christian  virtues,  were  foremost  in  scenes  c 
dabauchery  and  infamy,  and  when  it  is  considered  that  rebellioi] 
revenge,  hatred  and  duplicity  blackened  the  character  of  the  Si 
Helena  chaplains,  for  more  than  sixty  years,  might  it  not  hav 
been  expected  that  both  religion  should  be  put  out  of  countenano 
and  morality  out  of  practice.  But  these  things  were  trifles— Johi 
Bull,  or  John  Company,  could  have  put  up  with  all  that ;  butwhei 
people  began  to  put  their  hands  in  his  pocket  it  was  another  matter 
The  provincial  governor  disposed  of  the  lands  of  the  Company  for  J 
tenth  part  of  their  value,  the  stores  were  embezzled,  the  moe 
infamous  frauds  were  committed  by  erasure  and  false  entries,  anc 
the  treasury  robbed  of  nearly  four  thousand  poimds.  But  tiw 
Company  got  secret  intelligence  of  what  was  going  on,  and  no^ 
comes  the  turn  of  our  ill-used  friend  Jenkins.  To  quote  Mr 
Brooke  again,  *'  It  was  judged  proper  that  a  person  of  integrit] 
should  be  immediately  sent  out,  with  extraordinary  powers  t( 
8upei*sede  the  governor  and  council.  The  man  selected  for  thi 
service  was  Mr.  Robert  Jenkins,  who  had  commanded  a  Sootcl 
merchant  ship  at  the  period  when  so  many  British  subjects  ha* 
suffered  the  most  cruel  indignities,  in  consequence  of  the  dispute 
right  of  cutting  log-wood  in  the  bay  of  Campeachy.  Captai 
Jenkins  was  insulted,  tortured,  and  had  one  of  his  ears  torn  oi 
which  upon  his  arrival  in  England  he  exhibited  at  the  bar  of  tl 
House  of  Commons ;  and  being  asked  by  a  member  what  he  thougl 
when  they  mangled  him,  made  that  memorable  reply, 
committed  my  soul  to  God,  and  my  cause  to  my  country  1'  .  .  . 
He  was  afterwards  commander  of  a  ship  in  the  Company's  service 
and  continued  in  that  situation,  till  he  was  appointed  supervisor  c 
all  the  company's  affairs  at  St.  Helena."  This  appointment  seea 
to  me  to  throw  light  upon  the  blackened  face  of  Jenkins,  and  1 
increase  the  probability  that  he  told  the  truth  when  he  said  '*  B 
recommended  his  soul  to  Gbd,  and  his  cause  to  his  country !"  ( 
course,  he  might  have  been  appointed  governor  in  spite  of  his  beii 
a  notorious  liar ;  but  it  was  not  exactly  a  question  of  Qovemorshi 
— it  concerned  the  till.  ^Now,  it  may  be  taken  as  a  fact  positive  ai 
indisputable,  that  a  really  religious  man  can  always  be  trusted 
money  matters.  He  may  be  a  fool,  utterly  unenlightened,  ai 
excessively  vulgar;  but  he  cannot  be  a  thief.  A  non-religioi 
man   Q^y   ^^  ^^^^7  ^^^  ^^  ^  tlbief^  just   as  the  circumstanc 
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f  his  circulation  may  affect  certain  portions  of  the  brain 
apposed  to  regolate  mond  sentiments ;  but  a  hypocrite,  a  man  who 
rofesses  religion  while  he  has  no  belief  whatever,  must  he  a  thief. 
t  is  clear  enough  that  the  Company  believed  Jenkins  to  be  an 
onest  man  when  they  sent  him  to  St.  Helena ;  and  when  he  got 
here  he  behaved  like  an  honest  man.  He  landed  in  May,  1740, 
nd,  pursuant  to  his  instructions,  proceeded  to  the  Castle,  opened  his 
}mmis8ion  and  demanded  the  keys  of  the  Treasury.  The  cash  found 
nd  counted  on  the  spot  amounted  to  only  six  pounds  sterling ! 
L  thorough  investigation  was  instituted,  and  most  ample  proof 
dduced  in  support  of  the  accusation  made — and  the  estates  of  the 
^ty  were  seized  to  the  extent  of  the  Company's  losses,  which  were 
alcnlated  at  six  thousand  two  hundred  and  eighty-four  pounds, 
k)  much  for  Jenkins  as  a  religious  man.  I,  for  one,  believe  he 
lid  recommend  his  soul  to  Ood ;  and  now  about  his  other  state. 
Qent,  that  he  commended  his  cause  to  his  countrv — ^let  us 
um,  to  Mr.  Brooke  again :— **  The  Governor  having  executed  his 
iommission,  Major  Lambert  arrived,  as  his  successor,  on  the  22nd 
f  March,  1741,  in  the  ship  *  Harrington,'  of  which  ship  Captain 
feokins  was  directed  to  assume  the  command  for  the  remainder  of 
he  voyage.  In  his  station  as  a  commander  his  conduct  became  still 
itrtier  diatingidshed  by  a  gallant  action  against  a  pirate,  in  which 
le  preserved  his  ovm  ship  and  three  others  under  his  orders." 
^eiddns  it  would  appear^  did  make  his  country's  cause  his  own.  He 
ought  a  good  fight,  and  he  not  only  told,  but  did  the  truth ;  and 
vho  dare  doubt  that  he  spoke  it,  when  he  said  the  memorable 
rords— "  I  recommended  my  soul  to  God,  and  my  cause  to  my 
cotmtiyr' 

•*T0CAB." 
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THE  THIRD  OF  SEPTEMBER. 

1650—1651—1658. 

One  day  is  in  our  country's  calendar 

1650  Marked  with  two  mighty  victories^DunJor— 

1651  And  WoTceiieT^  each  by  Cromwell's  iron  hand, 
Achieved  in  civil  conflict,  when  the  land 

Went  mourning  for  her  children's  strife  :  the  same 
Recurrent  day  is  triply  known  to  fame 

1658      By  the  Protector's  death ;  for  on  the  Third 
Day  of  September,  when  the  air  was  stirred 
With  signal.storms,  his  spirit  was  exhaled. 
And  superstitious  memories  so  prevailed 
With  certain  of  his  favourers,  tiiat  they 

1680      By  planetary  figures  choose  that  day. 

Whereon  to  kill  the  re-established  King : — 
Not  under  the  paternal  axe  to  bring 
His  careless  h^,  but  suddenly  to  deal 
Upon  him  with  their  ambushed  shot  and  steel.— 

Men  have  deemed  Cromwell  worthy,  as  their  own 
Opinions  swayed,  a  scaffold  or  a  throne  ; 
For  much  was  mingled  both  of  ill  and  good 
In  his  strange  course,  if  thoroughly  understood— 
He  had  an  even  spirit,  a  composed  strain, 
Beady  with  every  man  to  force  or  feign, 
To  make  his  purpose  seem  a  sudden  chance. 
Or  wind  about  his  aim  with  circumstance : 
Harsh  was  his  manner,  and  his  brow  austere, 
His  garb  and  living  simple  and  severe : 
Secret  he  was  in  project,  prompt  in  deed ; 
Less  hard,  perhaps,  by  nature  than  by  need : 
Some  thought  him  zealous  in  a  cause  of  right, 
And  others  an  accomplished  hypocrite. 
Whose  prayer  was  policy^few  men  would  dare 
To  pray  like  him  whose  policy  was  prayer. 

He  was  a  Begicide ;  but  of  his  crime 
The  very  guiltiness  held  a  port  sublime ; 
While  gathered  thousands  saw,  as  in  a  dreamj 
The  ghostly  presence  of  its  drear  extreme—  ' 
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A  sad  and  strange  solemnity^  whose  sorrow 
Almost  the  semblance  did  of  justice  borrow  ; 
And  from  it's  stem  designer  drew  a  tear- 
By  foes  accounted  false,  by  friends  sincere. 
He  was  a  mere  Usurper ;  but  his  state 
As  much  from  others'  rashness  took  its  date 
As  his  own  forecast : — in  the  common  way 
A  crown  beneath  his  footstep  trampled  lay ; 
Yet  paused  he  not  to  lift  the  meanest  gem 
From  the  old  Stuarts'  shivered  diadem. 
Or  to  himself  a  parallel  extend 
Of  Caesar's  reign — perhaps,  of  C»sar's  end. 
No  princely  cradle  rocked  him  ;  yet,  had  birth 
Set  him  among  the  thron'd  ones  of  the  earth, 
The  proudest  had  not  held  their  sovereign  place 
More  firmly, — it  might  be,  with  easier  grace. 

He  was  a  Tjnrant ;  but  his  tyranny 

Was  covered  with  a  brave  simplicity ;'  .   *• 

Keeping  at  distance  envy — ^and  he  made 

His  £ngland  honoured^  dreaded,  and  obeyed ; 

And  so  remained  she,  till  a  ribald  King 

Sold  her  to  France  for  wine  and  wantoning. 

And  gold  to  pay  their  purchase. — England  then 

Allegiance  gave  to  her  first  citizen ; 

Who  cared  not  for  the  purple  of  a  throne. 

Content  with  its  intrinsic  power  alone  :^ 

For  Cromwell  deemed  it  worthier  triumphing 

To  conquer  kings  than  be  himself  a  king, — 

Oh,  could  his  spirit  come  od  earth  again. 

How  would  he  spurn  the  spurious  Charlemagne  * — 

How  well  his  brow  sustained  the  civic  wreath— 
His  sceptre-sword,  how  promptly  from  its  sheath 
It  sprang,  to  check  or  to  chastise  a  foe— 
The  records  of  his  brief  Republic  show ; 
Living  but  while  He  lived,  whose  life  supplied 
Her  vital  power,  and  dying  when  he  died. 


This  was  written  before  the  French  cauji  d'etat  of  1870 ;  which,  had  it 
itruck  one  day  earlier,  would  have  "  yea,  auperstitiouBly  squared,"  our 
sral  coincidences  of  the  Third  of  September  ;  shelving  Monsieur  Louis 
pirte  alongside  Mr.  Richard  Cromwell, — E.L.S. 
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The  trim  and  trayelled  courtiers— debauched  men, 
Whom  his  stem  plainness  pleased  not — triumphed  when 
1658      Death  overtook  his  day  of  victory ; 
And  others  deemed  its  anniversary 
Fit  consummation  of  that  earthly  glory, 
Which  rounded  at  the  tomb  his  complete  story. 

Thrice  ten  years  passed ;  while  England  bowed  the  knee 

To  reckless  lust  and  ruthless  bigotry, 
1688      Then  burst  her  weary  chain  : — yet  still  was  paid 

Her  annual  sorrow  to  the  Martyr's  shade ; 

And  still  the  statutory  rite  was  done 

Of  thankful  praise  for  his  restored  son. 

But  now,  when  Time  hath  overshadowed  these 

Changes  with  two  successive  centuries, 

Wisely  have  we,  in  our  less  troubled  days, 
1860      Consoled  the  sorrow  and  disused  the  praise. 

Our  birth-time  is  too  distant,  to  concur 

In  their  extremes  with  foe  or  flatterer ; 

Nor  can  I  argue  with  su£Scient  skill. 

If  Cromwell's  life  had  more  of  good  or  ill : — 

But  truth  herein  my  simple  judgment  guides — 

The  ill  hath  passed  away;  the  good  abides. 

Edwabd  Lenthall  Swiftb. 
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By  8.  U.  M. 

my  humble  opinion^  perhaps  nothing  gives  such  a  charm  to  the 
untry  as  abundance  of  trees.  To  make  a  walk  through  country 
Qes  thoroughly  enjoyable,  something,  however,  besides  trees  is 
dispensable.  The  air,  for  example,  must  be  clear  and  dry,  the 
mperature  warm,  the  country  itself  interesting  and  well  cultivated, 
ill,  however  warm  and  bright  the  day,  however  rich  and  verdant 
e  meadows,  the  want  of  trees  takes  away  more  than  half  the 
joyment  of  a  long  stroll  through  country  lanes. 

There  are  regions  of  the  world  where  the  scenery  is  imposing- 
ly, magnificent.  The  eye  never  wearies  of  gazing  upon  boundless 
ains  teeming  with  life,  and  grain,  and  fruity  or  on  distant  ranges 
SDow-capt  mountains.  Here  and  there  the  vast  landscape  may 
'  enlivened  or  relieved  by  broad  belts  of  dark-green  woodland,  or 
r  glimpses  of  the  distant  sea.  But  though  these  objects  impart 
iauty  and  variety  to  the  scene ;    though  they  raise  the  thoughts 

the  Great  God  who  called  this  wonderful  universe  into  exist- 
ice;  though  they  as  a  whole  form  a  glorious  picture, — they 
«  not  necessarily  in  themselves  pretty  and  interesting.  In  other 
ords,  the  landscape  as  a  whole,  when  viewed  from  a  distance,  may 
d  lovely,  and  the  recollection  of  its  beauties  may  for  long  years 
\  the  mind  with  pleasure.  The  landscape  may  be  so  beautiful 
^t  it  might  be  impossible  for  any  one  to  conceive  anything  more 
tquisite,  or  to  weary  of  drinking  in  its  wonders.  Yet,  in  that 
Ktensive  and  varied  panorama  there  may  be  no  pretty  little  little- 
equented  lanes,  no  sequestered  nooks,  in  which  the  lover  of  nature 
^ould  joyfully  pass  a  few  quiet  hours.  It  may  be  distance  alone 
rUch  lends 

^  Eachimtment  to  the  scene,  and  clothes  the  mountain  in  azure  green.'' 

The  most  beautiful  portions  may  lose  their  attractions  as  soon 
^  entered  and  closely  examined.  The  mountains  when  climbed 
^y  be  bleak  and  dangerous.  The  forests  when  explored  may  be 
lull  and  gloomy.  The  fields  when  traversed  may  appear  only 
^de  tracts  of  badly-cultivated  and  uninteresting  country.  There 
^  said,  in  more  genial  climates  than  this,  to  be  cities  which  from 
&  distance  are  resplendent,  in  the  warm  rays  of  a  cloudless  sun,  with 
dl  the  beauties  of  a  fairy  scene ;  so  the  loveliest  scenery  may  be 
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that  gazed  upon  from  a  nigged  peak  in  the  midst  of  a  wild  and 
barren  country.  The  traveller  hastens  in  the  former  case,  to  enter 
the  white  streets  sparkling  in  the  sunshine,  and  finds  on  his 
approach  only  squalid  buildings,  narrow,  dirty  lanes,  miserable 
people.  So  is  it  with  many  far-famed  scenes  which  from  a 
distance  enchant  the  eye,  but  nearer  at  hand  are  seen  to  be 
monotonous  and  unpleasing. 

It  seems  to  me,  that  though  England  may  not  have  an  atmo- 
sphere so  balmy  and  cloudless  as  that  of  some  more  favoured  regions 
of  the  world,  though  her  landscapes  may  be  less  extensive,  her 
plains  often  shrouded  in  mist,  her  mountains  less  stately,  there  is  a 
bewitching  beauty  in  her  woods  and  lanes,  in  her  fields  and  dales, 
unsurpassed  elsewhere.  This  is,  I  find,  the  opinion  of  many  cultured 
and  refined  friends  of  mine — ardent  lovers  of  nature — who  have 
had  good  opportunities,  that  have  been  denied  to  me,  of  seeing  the 
far-famed  beauties  and  marvels  of  lands  where  the  sun  shines 
brighter  and  oftener,  and  the  atmosphere  is  less  humid.  There, 
they  say,  the  hills,  the  forests,  the  dales  are  very  beautiful ;  but  they 
want  the  peculiar  loveliness  of  an  English  rural  scene.  It  may  be 
the  love  of  country  which  has  in  some  cases  led  to  the  formation  of 
Ruch  an  opinion  ;  but,  however  that  may  be,  is  there,  I  ask,  any- 
thing more  sublime,  more  peaceful,  than  an  English  landscape  bask- 
ing in  the  summer  sun  ?     I  want  to  see  nothing  more  beautiful. 

When  the  hedges,  after  their  long  winter  sleep,  begin  to  clothe 
themselves  in  their  lovely  spring  dress,  an^l  the  tress  assume  the 
garb  of  summer,  when  the  days  lengthen,  and  the  sun  shines  with 
greater  fervour,  there  are  hundreds  of  English  hamlets,  thousands 
of  English  lanes,  where  the  most  restless  heart  might  be  at  rest,  and 
the  most  troubled  spirit  might  find  peace.     A  few  miles  from  the 
largest  towns,  from  those  immense  centres  of  population  where  half 
a  million  of  men  and  women  toil,  day  after  day,  summer  and  winter, 
to  earn  their  daily  bread,  in  the  midst  of  squalor  and  dirt,  tempted 
tion  and  suflFering,  there  are  almost  certain  to  be  lanes  and  woods 
basking  in  the  glorious  sunshine,  merry  with  the  song  of  birds.  Ho^ 
beautiful  are  the  fields,  especially  when,  as  happens  in  some  parts 
of  the  country,  they  become  one  mass  of  yellow  flowers !    flo^ 
lovely  the   hedgerows,  wild  and  straggling,  covered  from  top  ^ 
bottom  with  white  hawthorn  blossoms !       How  tranquil  the  wood 
in  which  fifty  kinds  of  trees  grow  together,  and  give  a  varietyi  • 
of  richness  to  the  foliage  which  never  tires  the  eye ! 

I  do  not  say  that  the  country  is  everywhere  beautiful,  or  thai 
every  village  is  charming.  But  there  are  in  thousands  of  parishes 
beauties  enough  to  make  the  heart  thankful  and  the  eye  glad. 

In  all  probability,  the  country  lanes  and  fields  are  moredesertet 
than  formerly  was  the  case.     At  any  rate,  many  high  roads,  alonj 
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rtich  you  might  now  wander  for  hours^  scarcely  meeting  six 
persons,  except  in  or  near  villages  and  towns,  were  once  the  great 
irteries,  along  which  carts,  coaches,  and  foot  passengers  flowed  to 
lU  parts  of  the  land.  Now  all  is  changed.  The  railway  has  taken 
'he  place  of  the  old  road,  and  the  latter  is  seldom  trodden.  I'here 
las  also  been  a  marvellous  drifting  of  the  population  into  the  great 
nties  and  ports,  and  the  rural  districts  are  less  traversed,  less 
requented,  perhapF,  than  they  were  fifty,  or  even  a  hundred  years 
igo. 

I  have  myself  walked  many  thousands  of  miles  along  grass- 
jTown  lanes  and  roads,  and  passed  through  hundreds  of  villages,  and 
iven  close  to  great  towns,  where  the  solitude  was  seldom  dia- 
arbed  by  man.  Last  summer,  I  wandered  for  many  hours,  three 
H"  four  evenings  a  week,  through  one  of  the  most  beautiful  districts 
n  England,  and  though  never  far  away  from  a  town  in  which  tens 
)f  thousands  of  mechanics  ceaselessly  toil,  in  the  hundred  miles  I 
iralked  every  week  I  did  not  meet  fifty  people.  Nay,  once  or  twice 
in  the  course  of  a  walk  lasting  eight  or  nine  hours,  I  did  not  meet 
l^ardozen  persons.  Men  talk  of  the  stony  wilderness  of  Lon- 
lon,  where  the  weary  outcast  may  find  solitude,  which  no  one 
will  attempt  to  disturb ;  but  a  solitude  far  more  soothing  and 
mudi  more  complete,  might,  I  think,  be  found  in  many  a  thinly- 
inhabited  country  parish.  The  outcast  might  there  fake  possession 
of  a  bam  or  shed,  and  days  would  go  by  without  any  one  intruding 
on  his  sorrow. 

If  I  wanted  to  pass  three  or  four  hours  perfectly  undisturbed, 
I  should  go  by  train  to  the  nearest  country  village,  and  then  walk 
along  any  quiet  lane  for  a  mile  or  two,  and  by  that  time  I  should  in 
Jl  probability  have  left  man  and  his  belongings  far  away.  The  sun 
^^ht  rise  high  in  the  heavens,  and  then  sink  again  to  rest,  and 
'M)tmore  than  two  or  three  persons  would  disturb  me,  had  I  chosen 
Jny  quarters  well  for  the  day.  There  are  parts  of  England  not 
DMuiy  miles  away  from  the  crowded  town  where  I  am  writing  this 
tttide,  which  give  me,  I  fancy,  not  a  bad  idea  of  the  solitude  of  the 
»^woodsof  America,  or  of  the  plains  of  Australia. 

But  to  return  firom  this  long  digression,  it  is  the  country  lanes 
^hich  are  so  exquisitely  beautiful,  more  lovely,  I  think,  than  the 
nieadows  or  the  woods.  Along  the  lanes,  soft  and  green  as  a  field, 
you  can  wander  undisturbed  for  hours,  while  overhead  the  trees'some- 
^Dies  interlace  for  miles.  You  have  the  beauty  of  the  wood  and 
^e  verdure  of  the  meadow  at  the  same  moment.  The  hedges  and 
"^nks  beside  you  are  for  months  so  enchanting,  from  the  wild  luxu- 
^ce  of  the  flowers  and  plants,  which  find  there  a  safe  shelter, 
"^  I  can  conceive  nothing  more  lovely. 

There  is  far  more  variety  among  the  wild-flowers  in  an  English 
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ditch  or  bank,  than  most  people  would  imagine  the  case.  With  a 
very  little  care  you  could  gather,  during  the  spring  and  right  through 
the  summer,  bouquets,  not,  of  course,  as  fine  as  those  you  would  gel 
from  a  well-kept  garden,  but  extremely  pleasing  to  the  eyeawJ 
interesting  to  the  botanist. 

There  is  a  constant  succession  of  flowers  springing  up  day  aftei 
day,  and  week  after  week,  at  first  quite  bewildering.  The  plaii 
dull  green  bank  on  which  you  to-day  find  three  or  four  prett] 
wild- flowers  will  in  a  week  be  covered  with  other  species,  m 
before  the  season  is  over  may  have  yielded  twenty — aye,  fifty- 
kinds  of  flowers.  Now  as  some  plants  prefer  one  locality,  andothen 
another,  as  some  grow  only  in  the  wood,  some  only  near  the  brook 
others  only  on  the  bank,  this  will  give  some  idea  of  the  profusioi 
which  nature  affords  those  who  care  to  learn  and  profit  by  what  shfi 
offers. 

Just  when  spring  turns  into  summer  is  the  most  beautifal 
season  of  ttie  English  year.  The  days  are  then  almost  at  theii 
longest,  the  foliage  still  retains  its  bright  green  hue,  the  air  is  warm 
the  fields  are  carpeted  with  flowers,  the  birds  are  singing  in  evei] 
tree,  and  darting  from  every  bough,  while  the  sweet,  thoiigk 
monotonous  note  of  the  strange  bird,  which  has  no  nest  of  its  own 
and  never  rears  its  own  offspring,  can  be  heard  from  early  mominf 
till  late  at  night.  There  may  not  be  the  richness  and  variety  d 
colour,  which,  for  a  few  weeks,  make  the  woods  and  hedge 
so  splendid  in  the  autumn — there  may  not  be  that  display  of  frui' 
and  grain  which,  a  few  weeks  after  the  longest  day  is  past,  delight 
the  eye ;  but  there  is,  what  is  far  better,  the  promise  of  what  n 
to  come.  And  as  man  always  looks  forward  to  the  possession  witl 
greater  joy  than  he  experiences  when  the  possession  is  his,  so  in  thu 
case  does  the  mind  look  ahead  to  the  glories  of  the  summer  almos 
at  hand  j  but  not  yet  come,  with  greater  hope  and  delight  than  i 
feels  when  they  are  actually  being  enjoyed. 

The  long,  long  days  of  the  early  English  summer,  the  merr 
song  of  the  happy  birds,  the  fragrance  of  the  flowers,  the  refred 
ing  verdure  of  the  fields,  make  a  tout  ensemble  I  think  no  oth< 
part  of  the  world  can  equal,  and  certainly  none  surpass, 
do  not  long  for  the  glorious,  many-tinted  sunsets  of  Italy,  tl 
clear,  transparent  air  of  drier  climes — I  care  not  for  the  luscioi 
bunches  of  grapes,  and  the  rich  abundance  of  the  fruits  which, 
warmer  lands,  repay  the  husbandman's  labours.  I  do  not  ask  i 
stupendous  ranges  of  Alps,  tier  on  tier  rising  into  the  clouds,  a] 
always  covered  with  their  diadem  of  snow.  These  things  mi 
be  very  beautiful,  and  may  enchant  the  eye ;  but  they  cou 
not  win  my  heart  from  the  glades  and  lanes  of  England.  I 
foreigner  denies  the  glories  of  an  English  woodland  scene ;  while 
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Englishman,  who  knows  something  of  the  beauties  of  his  native 
land  and  can  appreciate  them,  ever  regrets  to  retrace  his  steps,  and 
to  seek  once  more  the  landscapes,  the  hills  and  fields,  less  imposing 
perhaps,  by  contrast,  but  not  less  dear  to  his  heart,  because  he  has 
had  opportunities  of  seeing  what  other  countries  possess. 

The  dampness  of  the  English  climate,  perhaps,  after  all,  gives 

much  of  its  charms  to  the  country  in  summer.     Were  the  days 

hotter  and  drier,  the  vegetation  would  probably  be  more  luxuriant 

and  rank,  but  it  would  not  then  have  the  bright  green  tints  for  which 

it  is  now  remarkable.      Usually  all  through  the  summer,  the  trees, 

hedges,  and  fields  retain  their  spring  beauties.     A  shower,  at  any 

time,  washes  away  the  dust,  aud  makes  nature  smile  again.     The 

refreshing  green  of  the  country  is  lovely,  and,  perhaps,  we  may 

have  little  reason  to  ask  for  more  fine  days  and  a  longer  summer 

because  we  might  not  theu   have   some  of  the  beauties  we  now 

enjoy. 

All  country  districts  are  not  equally  beautiful — at  least,  all  have 
not  these  peculiar  charms  of  which  I  have  spoken  with  such  admi- 
ratioa  There  are  some  far  more  peaceful,  verdant,  and  bewitching 
tlum  others.  Several  districts  which  I  can  call  to  mind  are  more 
than  ordinarily  magnificent, — magnificent,  that  is,  in  a  sense  in 
which  there  is  no  iuxpropriety  in  using  the  term — beautiful  and 
imposing  at  a  distance,  lovely  and  interesting  near  at  hand.  To 
one  I  especially  turn  with  delight.  A  highroad  runs  from  a 
populous  town,  through  an  almost  uninhabitated  country,  to  a 
village  sixteen  miles  off.  On  the  left  hand  side  of  the  road,  for 
several  miles,  lie  rich  fields,  beautiful  woods  and  untrained  hedges,  all 
very  beautiful,  but  not  unusually  s^.  But,  on  the  right-hand  side 
extend  woods,  laces  and  hills,  forming  the  most  glorious  panorama  in 
that  part  of  England.  The  view  is  bounded  by  a  range  of  low  hills, 
^hich,  at  the  distance  of  six  or  seven  miles,  appears  high  and 
imposing.  As  the  traveller  approaches  the  hills,  they  seem  less 
^d  less  elevated,  and  when  actually  reached,  they  appear  only 
^wge  irregular  mounds.  But,  in  the  broad  and  fertile  valley,  what 
a  lovely  sight  is  seen !  On  a  clear  summer  afternoon  the  variety 
of  tints,  the  many  beech  and  hazel  woods,  the  numerous  elevations, 
the  richness  of  the  pasturage,  the  peacefulness  of  the  surrounding 
oountry,  the  numberless  flowers,  the  superabundance  of  birds,  com* 
pine  to  make  an  exquisite  scene.  What  is  still  more  remarkable 
^  that  there  is  no  part  of  the  wide  valley  or  the  low  range  of  hills 
that  is  not  beautiful  when  attentively  and  closely  examined.  Every 
™e  is  an  avenue  of  trees,  every  field  is  resplendent  with  flowers, 
JQ  nearly  every  field  is  a  brook  flowing  between  deep  and  almost 
P'^pitous  banks,  the  timber  is,  in  some  places,  large,  but  whether 
Iwge  or  small,  is  everywhere  abundant.      There  are  few  spots  in 
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that  beautiful  valley  from  which  you  cannot  see  the  same  variety 
for  miles  and  miles.  Nowhere  else  have  I  seen  anything  more 
remarkable.  No  one  could  tire  of  spending  whole  weeks  wandering 
about  that  beautiful  district.  Every  time  he  approached  some 
well-known  point  from  a  fresh  direction  he  would  see  new  beauties. 
Every  time  he  crossed  a  tield  in  a  different  direction,  or  traversed  a 
wood  along  another  path,  fresh  beauties  would  offer  themselves  to 
his  admiring  gaze.  Had  I  to  choose  a  spot,  where  I  should  have 
to  pass  my  days,  it  would  perhaps  be  that  retired  and  little-frequented 
valley. 

I  know  not  whether  it  is  because  that  district  is  very  familiar 
to  me,  because,  when  quite  a  child,  I  often  wandered  through  it, 
that  it  has  attractions  for  me  which  it  would  not  present  to  other 
eyes.     I  know  not  whether,  though  captivating  my  fancy,  it  might 
seem  less  beautiful  to  other  lovers  of  nature.     Commonplace  it  cer. 
tainly  never  could  seem  to  anyone.    Commonplace  it  never  basbeea 
allowed  to  be.    Friends  of  mine,  not  ardent  admirers  of  the  country, 
have  seemed  touched  by  its  beauties,  while  poets,  essayists,  and 
men  of  taste  have  poured  forth  their  hearts  in  admiration  of  its 
loveliness.     It  is  connected  with  remarkable  events  in  English 
history,  and  in  its  neighbourhood  have  dwelt  at  least  two  great 
men,  whose  fame  is  still  green  in  the  memories  of  their  countrym^ 
To  me,  however,  it  signifies  little  whether  others  admire  or  censure. 
In  many  parts  of  England  there  are  spots  almost  as  lovely  and 
retired,  where  health,    happiness,  and  contentment  would  oome 
unbidden,    where  there  should  be  perfect  joy  in  living  out  the 
brief  span  of  life  accorded  to  us,  where  the  scandal  and  impurity  of 
towns  need  never  give  one  moment's  annoyance,  where,  when  the 
turmoil  of  a  stirring  career  is  over,  a  man,  who  had  well-sustained 
his  part  in   the  battle  of  life,  might  retire  to  prepare  for  the 
unknown  future  and  await  in  peace  the  great  and  inevitable  change 
which  will  come  over  all. 

If  there  is  one  wish  I  might  express  with  regard  to  the  English 
summer  it  is,  I  think,  that  it  brought  with  it  more  fine,  cloudless 
days.  I  ask  not  for  hotter  days,  though,  at  times,  they  would 
be  welcome.  I  ask  not  for  a  longer  summer,  though  it  does  seem 
hard  to  have  so  few  fine  days  till  June  comes,  and  not  to  be  able 
to  count  on  them  after  about  the  20th  of  August.  But  I  do  wish 
that,  during  the  ten  or  twelve  weeks,  when  the  days  are  long,  the 
flowers  blooming,  the  fields  green,  there  were  fewer  clouds.  I 
wish,  in  fact,  that  the  glorious,  merry  sun  would  not  quite  flc 
often  bide  itself  behind  dense  clouds,  and  leave  the  6arth  to  moun 
its  absence. 
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CALAIS. 

HE  great  wave  of  English  life  passes  through  the  port  of  Calais 
ith  its  daily  and  nightly  ebb  and  flow,  but  it  leaves  only  a  few 
aifs  stranded  upon  its  shores. 

Thousands  upon  thousands  pass  to  and  fro  in  the  course  of 
?eiy  year ;  yet  how  few  ever  enter  the  quaint  old  gateways  or 
eepinto  the  little  French  town      A  feeling  of  hideous  nausea 
od  an  intense  thrill  of  delight  as  the  rolling  little  steam,  ship 
uters  the  smooth  waters  of  the  friendly  harbour  are  followed  by  a 
Dsh  for  the  shore — where,  passing  by  that  importunate  individual 
fho  stands  at  the  head  of  the  gangway  respectfully  asking  **Ees 
oar  baggage  registered?"  the  traveller  makes  a  struggle  to  carry 
ff  in  his  own  hands  as  many  as  possible  of  the  packages  of  his 
oluminous  luggage  to  the  railway-station,  whence  the  impatient 
nirist  is  quickly  borne  off  on  the  rolling  car  to  Paris,  Brussels^  or, 
ttybe,  to  Calcutta,  Sydney,  or  Hongkong.     What  does  this  rapid 
raveller  know  of  the  thoroughly  French  town  that  lies  close  to  him 
8  he  sits  eating  his  limcheon  in  the  buffet  at  the  Station  Hotel  ? 
Nrenty-two  miles  of  a  rough  and  turbulent  sea  lie  between  the 
hite  cliffs  of  Dover  and  the  broad  yellow  sands  of  Calais ;  yet 
us  narrow  strait,  which  may  be  termed  a  mere  ferry,  serves  to 
ivide  two  nations  as  different  from  each  other,  in  all  the  essentials 
thought  and  life,  as  if  the  wide  Atlantic  rolled  between  them, 
n  landing   on  the  opposite   side  of  the  Channel^  the  English 
aveller  is  struck  by  the  marked  difference  that  exists,  not  only  in 
fitume  and  language,  but  in  almost  all  the  minutiee  of  character. 
)  him   it  appears  as  though  the  Frenchman  made  a  point  of 
^  everything  differently  from  the  English ;  but  this  is  not  the 
se.    The  ordinary  native  of  France  neither  knows  nor  cares  how 
DgUshmen  live  and  act.     A  different  genius  appears  to  pervade 
6  people,  and  impress  the  national  mind.     The  Graul  is  from  a 
parate  stock  in  the  world's  great   family,  and  claims  only  a 
stant  relationship  with  that  Northern  race  from  whom  we  boast 
ir  descent.     The  hereditary  virtues  and  vices  which  flow  through 
B  inner  being,  and  impress  themselves  upon  his  outer  man  and  on 
I  he  does,  are  from  another  stream  than  that  which  flows  in  our 
ini;  and  this  causes  the  Frenchman  to  be,  not  only  in  appearance 
It  in  reality,  quite  a  different  being  from  his  English  neighbour* 
some  things  he  is  far  behind  us,  in  many  we  can  usefully  leanif 
l«»  ^rom  luiq« 
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Let  us  DOW  leave  the  crowd  of  eager  travellers  who  are  about 
to  elbow  their  way  through  France,  and  turning  our  steps  along 
the  side  of  the  harbour^  enter  one  of  those  solid  stone  gates  in 
which  the  portcullis  now  stands  ever  raised  and  the  drawbridge 
lowered,  but  through  which,  in  days  gone  by,  the  English  have 
poured  their  victorious  and  mail-clad  hosts,  to  be  again  driven 
back  in  ignominious  flight,  when  their  usurping  hand  grew  too 
feeble  to  hold  the  citadel  against  the  ever- surging  swarms  of 
France. 

The  inner  aspect  of  the  old  French  town  has  changed  but  little  . 
since  those  days.  Ramparts  and  moats,  bastion  and  wall  securely 
close  and  guard  it  round  on  every  side,  and  prevent  all  extensicm 
within  the  walls.  The  Place  d'Armes,  the  old  Hotel  de  Ville,  the 
Cathedral,  and  many  other  buildings  and  houses  stand  where  they 
stood  when  the  Due  de  Guise  retook  Calais  from  the  English,  and 
not  a  single  foot  can  the  town  ever  grow  in  size. 

It  took  us  precisely  five  and  a  half  minutes  to  march  through 
Calais  from  the  Porte  de  la  Mer  on  one  side  to  the  Porte  St  Pierre 
on  the  other,  and  exactly  the  same  time  to  traverse  the  town  in 
the  opposite  direction  from  wall  to  wall ;  so  that  for  all  practical 
purposes  we  may  say  it  is  about  seven  hundred  yards  square.    We 
could  not  help  wondering  how  long  it  would  take  us  to  go  on  foot 
through  London  from  East  to  West !     Walk  along  those  spacious 
ramparts  that  shut  it  in,  and  look  down  on  all  the  narrow  old 
streets  with  their  high,  irregular  houses,  and  see  the  towers  of  the 
Cathedral   and  Town  Hall  rise  like   sentinels  above  the  closely 
packed  buildings,  the  latter  throwing  its  shadow  on  the  spacious 
Place  d' Ajrmes;  then  carry  yourself  back  to  those  grim  days  when 
the  blood  of  French  and  English  ran  in  mingled  streams  through 
the  gutters  of  those  ill-paved  streets  and  lanes — when  this  little 
seaport  town  was  thought  to  be  the  stepping-stone  to  the  great 
Kingdom  of  France,  which  our  foolish  rulers  desired  to  conquer  and 
enslave.     Turn  now  your  eyes  to  the  east,  north,  and  south,  and 
you  will  see  the  same  strong  walls  that  so  long  beat  back  the 
desperate  valour  of  the  English  knights,  the  same  sand-hills,  or 
dunes,  on  which  they  camped  their  armies — all  scarcely  changed 
since  then.     On  the  western  side  the  same  sea  rolls  twice  a  day  itii 
shallow  waters  across  the  wide  flat  sands ;  but  on  its  bosom  now  no 
foeman's  galley  floats — no  hostile  vessel  cleaves  the  waves,  but 
swift  steam-ships  invade  the  harbour  oftener  than  the  day,  and 
bring  their  armies  of  peace-loving  citizens  to  sow  all  around  the 
seeds  of  prosperity  and  goodwill,  the  result  of  unrestricted  inter* 
course.     Outside  the  walls,  on  one  side,  the  large,  straggling  town 
of  St.  Pierre  has  arisen  and  grown  rich  on  her  manufiaotories  d 
tulle.    Within  tie  town  of  Calais  there  is  little  of  special  interesti 
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kt  owing  to  its  insulated  position  within  its  solid  stone  walls,  it 
bis  not  altered  much  even  socially.  Unlike  Boulogne,  the  English 
do  not  make  this  their  home  except  in  a  limited  degree,  and  the 
town  \&  as  thoroughly  French  as  if  you  were  a  hundred  and  fifty 
miles  in  the  interior  of  the  country.     On  market  days,  the  Pl&ce 
is  filled  by  the  stalls  of  the  country  people  who  flock  into  with  all 
their  picturesque  colouring  and  variety  of  costume.  It  is,  however, 
oatside  the  barriers,  in  the  populous  quarter  called  the  Courgain, 
that  some  of  the  most  marked  features  of  French  lower  class  life 
are  to  be  seen.     Here  dwell  the  fishing  population,  who  appear  to 
be  a  distinct  race,  and  who  scarcely  mix  at  all  with  the  citizens, 
except  in  the  way  of  trade.     These  curious  people  wear  their  own 
peculiar  costume,  from  which  they  never  vary.     They  follow  their 
own  simple  manners  and  customs,  intermarry   chiefly  with  each 
other,  and  in  all  respects  keep  themselves  to  their  own  quarters. 
The  harbour  of  Calais  is  h  very  fine  one,  and  can  contain  a  large 
Qnmber  of  the  fishing. boats  in  its  basin,  whilst  on  either  side  a  long 
pier  runs  out  into  the  sea  for  more  than  half  a  mile,  and  affords 
ihelter  to  those  vessels  which  are  unable  to  find  room  in  the  inner 
pert    Immense  quantities  of  fish,  chiefly  skate,  whiting,  soles,  and 
herring,  are  brought  on  shore  by  the  numerous  boats  employed  in 
this  industry ;  but  although  fish  appears  to  be  so  plentiful  it  is  very 
nreljyou  can  purchase,  for  it  is  bought  up  in  wholesale  by  agents, 
who  forward  it  direct  to  Paris.     Daring  the  summer  season  the 
women  of  the  Courgain  with  their  picturesque  dresses,  consisting 
of  a  neat  cap,  a  short  jacket,  and  very  scanty  bright  petticoats, 
inay  be  constantly  met  passing  to  and  fro  from  their  homes  to  the 
Beuhore,  their  sturdy  bare  brown  legs  and  ruddy  faces  sliowing 
their  rude  health  and  hardy  strength,  whilst  the  haud-net  over 
their  shoulders  and  the  basket  on  their  backs  tell  you  they  are 
going  to  wade  for  shrimps.     If  they  do  not  carry  these  implements 
of  filling  they  are  sure  to  have  a  long  narrow  spade,  and  with  this 
they  dig  in  the  wet  sand  at  low  water  for  large  worms  with  which 
their  husbands  bait  their  deep-sea  lines.      Anyone  who  stays  in 
Calais  during  the  bathing  season  must  be  very  familiar  with  the 
sight  of  these  industrious  sturdy  nymphs,  who  roam  along  the  beach 
i&  troops^  quietly  pursuing  their  daily  task,  and  when  that  is  done 
they  may  be  seen  returning  to  town  at  a  sharp  trot  in  a  long 
^^gnlar  line.      It  is  now  winter,  yet  these  hardy  women  cease  not 
lom  their  labours.     Day  by  day  they  muster  on  the '  quay  and 
(ither  in  and  sell  to  the  Paris  buyers  the  harvest  of  fish  which 
he  men  have  drawn  from  the  sea  between  the  storms  which  blow 
0  frequently  on  this  coast.      It  is  true,  they  are  now  better  clad, 
od  have  long  woollen  dresses  aqd  thick  worsted  stockings  of  their 
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own  knitting,  and  in  these  they  display  much  taste  and  no  little 
variety.  But  they  cannot  quite  give  up  their  avocations  on  the 
shore.  Bait  is  needed  even  in  winter,  and  we  have  often  seen  the 
poor  women,  bare-legged  and  phort-robed,  starting  off  in  the  dreary 
wilight  of  a  winter's  evening  with  lanterns  in  their  hands,  to 
march  over  half  a  mile  of  wet  cold  sand  to  their  hunting-ground, 
for  worms,  at  the  edge  of  the  sea,  at  low  spring  tide ;  and  even  in 
December  you  may  come  upon  small  groups  of  these  fisherwomen 
with  their  long  hand-nets,  walking  about  waist  deep  in  the  chilly 
waves,  and  all  to  secure  a  basket  of  shrimps. 

It  is  not  only  the  women  who  labour,  summer  and  winter,  in 
this  laborious  industry.      Nearly  two  hundred  fishing-boats  belong 
to  the  Fort  of  Calais,  and  in  each  of  these  about  eight  men  and 
boys  are  engaged,  so  that  we  should  probably  not  be  far  wrong  in 
setting  down  the  population  of  the  Courgain  at  nearly  4000  souls. 
There  appears  to  be  an  exhaustless  supply  of  fish  in  our  Channel 
waters,  for  great  numbers  of  these  boats  are  always  engaged  in 
fishing,  and  we  never  saw  one  return  empty.      With  the  better 
fish  they  always  bring  enormous  quantities  of  dog-fish,  which  are 
eaten  by  the  fishermen  and  their  families,  as  also  are  many  of  the 
huge  skate.     During  the  winter  months,  the  men  live  a  very  hard 
life,   not  without  many  attendant  dangers.      Gales  blow  almost 
incessantly  over  the  narrow  sea,,and  often  the  fishing-boats  find  it 
difficult  to  run  safely  into  the  harbour.      Several  times  this  season 
we  have  seen  them  stranded  on  the  flat  shore  at  the  side  of  the  loDg 
jetty,  having  missed  the  entrance  and  run  upon  the  soft  sand. 
When  the  tide  is  falling,  this  is  not  very  dangerous,  as  the  men 
can  walk  ashore  when  the   water  has  receded ;   but  with  a  rising 
tide  it  would  be  suflBciently  perilous,  for  the  long  waves  roll  in 
with  great  force  and  fury.      In  the  bright  fresh  morning  that  fol- 
lowed one  of  the  fiercest  gales  that  has  blown  this  winter,  we 
watched  from  the  pier-head  the  efforts  of  the  sailors  and  fishermen 
to  save  a  vessel  that  was  stranded  during  the  storm.      She  was 
"  La  bonne  Notre  Dame"  marked  Cal. :  470,  in  the  usual  style 
of  these  fishing-boats.    As  she  lay  on  the  sand  surrounded  by  empty 
barrels  that  had  been  lashed  to  her,  her  sails  half  set  and  her  decks 
covered  with  men  who  were  to  work  at  the  pumps,  and  the  long 
white  curling  waves  just  deepening  round  her  when  she  floated— 
she  would  have  made  a  pretty  picture.      A  hawser  had  been  laid 
out  and  was  workei.1  by  a  strong  capstan  on  the  pier-head,  turned 
by  a  willing  swarm  of  swarthy  sailors,  for  half  Calais  seemed  to  be 
come  out  to  aid,  or  stare  at  the  stranded  little  craft.     The  tide 
steadily  advanced,  and  the  capstan  steadily  turned  round,  until 
^t  length,  after  many  efforts,  she  floated  once  more,  and  a  8team« 
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tug  went  into  the  breakers  and  took  her  in  tow.     No  cheer  arose 
from  the  crowd  as  the  little  wreck  floated  past  them  to  the  safe 
anchorage  of  the  harbour.      The  excitement  of  a  French  and  an 
English  mob  is  very  diflferent  in  its  expression,  and  we  could  not 
but  feel  that  a  hearty  cheer  would  have  greeted  the  men  who 
stuck  so  resolutely  to  the  half-sinking  vessel,   had  they  entered  a 
British  port.    The  crowd  immediately  broke  up  and  sauntered  back 
to  Calais ;  and  the  sailors,  unwinding  the  long  hawser  from  the 
capstan,  wound  it  round  their  necks  in  heavy  coils,  and  in  a  line 
of  about  twenty  deep,  carried  it  slowly  away,  having  thus  judi- 
ciously divided  the  weight  amongst  them.      As  the  derelict  was 
towed  up  the  long  harbour  she  met  other  fishing-boats  beating  out 
to  sea  against  the  strong  head-wind,  for  so  goes  on  ever  the  cease- 
less tide  of  human  toil  and  industry. 

A  branch  of  the  railway  is  now  opened  from  the  terminus  to 
the  middle  of  the  pier.  The  line  winds  in  a  gentle  curve  through 
the  Courgain,  and  ends  close  to  the  Quai  de  Maree  at  which  the 
steamers  land  their  passengers  at  low- water.  It  is  a  great  con- 
venience to  travellers,  but  was  at  first  extremely  unpopular  in  the 
town,  as  it  was  supposed  it  would  injure  the  porters  and  flymen. 
However,  all  now  appear  agreed  that  it  is  an  indispensable  and 
niost  proper  addition  to  a  port  through  which  so  many  travellers 


The  long  crazy  old  wooden  piers,  which  project  for  a  considerable 
distance  into  the  sea,  have  lately  received  a  strong  reminder  that 
they  are  out  of  date,  and  not  fit  for  the  requiren^ents  of  the  present 
^y.  The  huge  steamship,  '*  Bessemer,"  on  her  trial  trip  to  Calais, 
^as  caught  by  the  tide  and  swung  heavily  against  the  south  pier, 
^Uch  fell  down  like  a  pack  of  cards.  Fortunately,  that  pier  is 
'^ly  used  as  a  promenade,  on  account  of  its  greater. distance  from 
the  town ;  but  had  the  north  pier  been  struck,  a  lamentable  loss  of 
life  must  have  ensued.  A  scheme  has  lately  been  put  forth  in  the 
daily  papers,  which,  if  carried  out,  will  give  a  noble  harbour  to 
Calais,  in  place  of  the  wretched  shelter  now  afforded.  Indeed,  some 
^teration  is  absolutely  necessary  if  the  **  Bessemer  "  Is  ever  to  go 
there  again. 

Calais  stands  upon  a  flat  and  sandy  shore.  There  are  no 
^tural  beauties  of  scenery,  nor  is  the  sea  nearly  so  fine  as  at  many 
places  on  our  coasts.  There  is,  however,  one  very  important  quali- 
^tion  which  this  watering  place  possesses,  that  may  well  make 
It  the  envy  of  more  favoured  seaport  towns.  It  is  pre-eminently 
"^thy.  The  English  clergyman,  who  has  been  stationed  here  as 
^Iwiplain  to  the  consulate  for  at  least  sixteen  years,  informed  us 
^t  he  has  never  known  any  serious  epidemic  in  Calais.  When 
P^le  have  fle4  fym  Dw^enjue^  Boulo^e,  aad  Qtber  plaoes  ou 
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account  of  the  great  sickness  that  prevailed,  Calais  was  perfectl; 

free  from  all  the   complaints   with   which  her   neighbours  wer 

afflicted ;  and  we  have  heard  from  various  sources  that  this  is  od 

of  the  most  salubrious  spots  in  France.     As  the  traveller  enters  th 

town  he  notices  the  half  empty  moat  with  its  obnoxious  scents^  an 

at  low  wat«r  the  inner  basins  of  the  harbour  are  highly  odoriferous 

after  the  manner  of  the  streets,  but  not  the  "Eau  "  de  Cologne 

In  spite  of  this,   however,  no  malaria  linger  in  this  wind.visite( 

town.     Standing  on  a  sandy  soil,  and  swept  by  all  the  breezes  a 

well  as  the  fierce  gales  which  ascend  the  English  channel,  the  ai 

is  never  stacrnant,  and  althouo:h  there  is  none  but  surface  draina^re 

the  inhabitants  are  none  the  worse  for  it.     Sand  is  the  great  ele 

ment  of  the  place.  ^The  town  is  built  upon  it  and  it  lies  in  dunes  al 

around.     As  you  walk  upon  the  pier  at  low-water  when  a  gale  ii 

blowing,  the  sand  from  the  opposite  side  is  driven  across  the  harboui 

and  strikes  your  face  and  fills  your  mouth  ia  a  disagreeable  man. 

ner,  and  to  do  this  it  is  carried  many  hundred  yards.       This  will 

serve  to  show  how  in  great  gales  the  town  is  covered  with  a  thick 

layer  of  sand,  and  it  is  said  that  in  some  very  severe  storms  there 

was  actual  danger  of  its  being  half  buried.     It  is  to  save  it  from 

the  advance  of  this  unpleasant  sandy  wave  that  the  dunes  around 

have  all  been  planted  as  far  as  possible  with  a  binding,  creepiag 

vegetation,  and  that  it  is   ** defense*'  to  walk   on  any  of  these 

partially  covered  heaps  of  sand.    However,  we  do  not  entertain  any 

great  fears  for  the  safety  of  the  town,  nor  could  the  health-giving 

breezes  and  light  absorbent  foundation  be  profitably  exchanged  for 

more  solid  but  unhealthy  environs. 

CflAS.  H.  Allen,  F.R.Q.S. 
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THE     HUNCHBACK    CASHIER: 

A  TALE  OF  THE  LAST  CBNTUBY. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 


THE    BULLION  .  BOX. 


The  "London  Flying  Coach,*'  as  it  was  called,  started  every 
Monday  morning,  at  six  o'clock,  precisely,  from  the  Royal  Oak,  in 
the  High  Street  of  Winchester.  And  so,  as  usual,  one  bright 
summer  morning,  the  coach  turned  out  from  the  inn  yard  and  drew 

up  at  the  door  for  the  passengers,  who  were  already  standing  waiting 

for  it. 

The  old  city  had  hardly  yet  woke  up  into  life,  and  in  the  full 
glare  of  a  blazing  sunlight  the  closed  shops  and  deserted  streets 
looked  still  more  hushed  and  quiet. 

The  passengers  had  soon  taken  their  places ;  they  consisted  of  a 
lady  and  her  maid,  an  old  gentleman,  and  our  friend  Humphrey 
fierrington,  clad  in  mourning  garments,  and  carrying  with  him  a 
small  black  box,  which  he  never  suflfered  out  of  his  sight  or  keeping. 
ft  Was,  in  fisujt,  full  of  bullion  of  a  large  amount,  which  he  was  taking 
^P  to  London, — an  onerous  and  important  duty,  always  fulfilled 
V  Humphrey  himself. 

The  old  gentleman  was  a  Mr.  Welby,  a  native  of  London, 
'^turning  thither ;  and  the  lady  a  Miss  Holmes,  going  on  a  visit  to 
^^e  friends.  All  this  Humphrey  was  informed  of  before  he  had 
^Q  seated  five  minutes  in  the  coach,  for  the  lady  and  gentleman 
^^re  equally  talkative  and  garrulous. 

The  coach  drove  out  of  Winchester,  past  its  pleasant  gardens, 
We  every  leaf  and  every  richly-tinted  flower,  was  gemmed  with 
^ght  dew-drops,  past  its  orchards,  and  its  corn-fields,  tinged 
'^eady  with  a  golden  hue,  and  soon  the  paved  road  of  the  city, 
^^r  which  the  coach  was  jolted,  was  exchanged  for  a  rougher  and 
^er  highway,  such  as  can  hardly  be  conceived  in  these  days.  At 
^^  time  of  our  story,  the  highways,  and  even  the  turnpike-roads, 
^e  little  better  than  narrow  lanes,  cut  up  with  holes  and  ruts, 
tore  than  two  feet  deep,  full  of  dust  in  summer,  and  in  the  winter, 
^Utaining,  instead,  pools  of  water  and  mud. 

Bumpi  bumpi  and  i^way  flew  Miss  Holmes^  almost  into  the 
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arms  of  Mr.  Welby,  her  nose  coming  into  painful  collision  with  tl 
edge  of  bis  broad  brimmed,  sbovel-shaped  hat. 

**  Shocking  roads  !"  exclaimed  Ifiss  Holmes,  when  she  ha 
recovered  her  breath,  **  what  with  the  state  of  the  highways,  ar 
what  with  the  terror  of  highwaymen,  one  dreads  travelling,  of  a 
things.** 

Humphrey  gave  an  audible  sigh.  He  was  thinking  of  l 
darling  sister,  only  yet  partially  recovered  from  that  dreadf 
attack  of  brain-fever,  caused,  it  appeai-ed,  solely  by  the  shock 
her  meeting  one  of  those  dreadful  men ;  and  then  of  poor  Mi 
Metham,  who  had  died  so  suddenly  of  heart  diseasQ  of  long  standin 
so  Dr.  Burton  reported. 

"  Call  this  a  turnpike  road !  it*s  a  disgrace  to  the  (Jovemment 
observed  Mr  Welby,  severely.  And  indeed  the  aspect  of  t] 
highway  warranted  this  aissertion.  The  coach  was  passu 
through  the  little  dismally-built,  ill  paved  town  of  Chawton.  Tl 
principal  street,  two  hundred  yards  long,  full  of  deep  holes,  wii 
almost  a  precipice  on  one  side,  whereby  a  drunken  man,  or  travell) 
by  night  on  horseback,  might  breaK  his  neck  with  charmic 
facility. 

*'  This  is  a  nice  firm  road  now,"  remarked  Miss  Holmes,  with 
sigh  of  relief. 

"Yes,  but  it  won't  last,**  growled  Mr.  Welby,  '*and  look 
the  narrowness  uf  it.  But  for  the  matter  of  that,  the  highways  i 
over  England  are  in  a  most  villanous  state  1  I  have  travelled  tl 
road  before ;  you  see  it's  wide  enough  for  one  coach,  but  not  1 
two.  Mayhap,  we  shall  be  lucky  enough  not  to  meet  any  cai 
but  if  we  do  one  of  us  will  have  to  plunge  down  the  bank,  whil 
the  other  goes  by.  I  remember  a  case  some  few  years  ago,  jt 
about  this  very  spot.  The  coach  I  was  in  had  to  go  down  tl 
bank ;  down  we  went,  and  there  we  stuck.  *Twas  in  the  wintc 
and  there  was  mud  enough,  I'll  promise  you,  for  our  wheels  to  sii 
in.  Our  horses  weren't  strong  enough  to  pull  us  out,  so  we  all  h' 
to  dismount ;  our  luggage  was  removed  to  lighten  the  coach,  and 
kst,  after  an  hour's  delay,  we  got  on  to  the  high  road  again, 
nice  place  this,  too,  to  pass  over  on  a  dark  night !"  added  the  c 
gentleman,  pointing  from  the  window  to  the  road  beneath,  and 
deep  ditch  laying  open  and  unprotected  by  railing  or  fence,  thi 
exposing  to  view  its  black,  deep,  sluggish  waters  as  they  L 
beneath,  a  frightful  source  of  danger  for  man  or  beast  on  a  da 
night. 

Humphrey  quite  assented  to  the  truth  of  his  fellow-travellei 
remark  ;  but  observed  that  they  sliould  soon  reach  a  better  roa 
This  delightful  consummation,  however,  did  not  happen  till  tl 
Qos^cb  had  plunged  through  clay,  mud,  aad  rAire,  so  sfcroaj  tha 
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liad  not  the  horses  been  ^»xcellent  beasts,  Mr.  Welby  might  have 
had  a  second  taste  of  the  joys  of  being  stuck  in  the  mud.  When 
at  length  the  coach  got  on  to  a  tolerably  good  and  firm  road,  there 
were  no  more  stoppages  or  inconvenience,  except  once,  when  the 
tinkling  of  bells  was  heard  in  the  distance  ;  and  then  the  London 
Flying  Coach  drew  up  to  let  the  cumbersome  carrier's  waggon  pass 
by  with  its  eight  horses. 

At  Alton  the  coach  stopped  to  allow  the  passengers  to  break- 
fast, a  meal  which  Mr.  Welby  would  have  prolonged  to  an  indefinite 
period,  had  not  the  sound  of  the  guard's  horn  admonished  him  that 
the  coach  was  about  to  start  again. 

Bagshott  Heath,  with  its  gloomy  and  terrible  associations,  was 
passed  safely,  and  without  any  surprises  from  highwaymen  ;  and  at 
Staines  the  fellow  travellers  dined,  where  nothing  occurred  worthy 
of  notice,  save  that  Mr.  Welby  descanted  much,  after  they  had 
resumed  their  journey,  upon  the  villanous  and  sinister  appearance 
of  the  ostler.  This  theme  lasted  him  till  they  arrived  within  sight 
of  Hounslow  Heath,  when  he  exchanged  it  for  a  dissertation  upon 
highwaymen,  their  exploits  and  doings.  His  remarks  seemed  to 
cause  Miss  Holmes  some  alarm,  as  they  were  now  about  to  enter 
on  a  favourite  rendezvous  of  these  gentry. 

**  At  any  rate,*'  said  Miss  Holmes,  with  an  air  of  confidence, 
**  the  guard  is  well  armed ;  he  has  a  brace  of  loaded  pistols." 

**  Oh,  aye  !*'  replied  Mr.  Welby,  sarcastically ;  "  but  will  he  dare 

^se  them?    There  are  two  things  to  be  observed  ma'am :  sometimes 

^  guard  is  too  much  afraid  to  discharge  his  fire-arms,  sometimes  he 

doesn't  chose — he   may  be  either  timorous  or  dishonest;  I  hope 

our  guard  may  not  be  either ;  but  I  have  heard  of  collusions  between 

"ighwaymen  and  guards,  ostlers,  aye,  and  even   landlords — but, 

niind,  I  accuse  nobody,"  he  added,  settling  himself  back  in  his  seat 

^th  an  air  of  satisfaction,  as  thoucrh  he  had  done  a  laudable  work 

^  destroying  the  last  bulwark,  behind  which  Miss  Holmes  had 

entrenched  herself. 

"You  will  not  leave  Miss  Holmes  a  solitary  crumb  of  comfort, 
^»"  observed  Humphrey,  with  a  smile. 

*'I  am  only  stating  facts,"  replied  Mr.  Welby ;  "  it  is  of  no  use 
lulling  ourselves  into  a  false  confidence.  We  all  know  the  dangers  of 
travelling ;  for  myself,  if,  for  instance,  I  had  to  go  from  London  to 
^nchester,  I  should  certainly  make  my  will  first." 

**Well,  there's  one  thing  you  can't  deny,"  said  Miss  Holmes 
^umphantly,  **  that  ladies  stand  a  less  chance  of  being  molested 
"y  highwaymen  than  gentlemen.  I  have  heard  many  stories  of 
^^\x  gallantry  and  politeness  to  females — nay,  for  that  matter,  I 
^  tell  you  how  vastly  civil  one  of  these  men  was  to  a  friend  of 
B^be  ;'*  and  here,  the  lady  proceeded  at  once  to  relate  the  tale— 
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'•Well,  you  must  kDow,  my  friend,  accompanied  by  a  ne] 
and  niece  of  hers,  were  travelling  in  a  post-chaise  on  Satu 
night,  when  about  ten  o'clock,  they  were  stopped  near  Inmates' 
by  a  single  highwayman,  well  mounted.  He  was  very  polite, 
begged  the  ladies  not  to  be  frightened,  for,  he  said,  *  I  would  \ 
to  rob  a  woman,'  and  then  he  went  on  to  tell  them  he  would  not  t 
their  money,  or  watches,  or  jewels.  *  But  sir,*  he  says,  addre 
the  nephew,  *  I  have  an  immediate  occasion  for  cash,  and  musi 
you  will  be  expeditious  in  supplying  me  with  what  you  are  possi 
of.*  The  gentleman  presented  him  with  about  eight  guinea 
then  demanded  his  watch,  *  I  have  not  one,'  says  the  gentlei 
and  then  he  told  the  highwayman  he  hoped  he  would  return  hi 
much  money  as  would  pay  the  expenses  of  the  chaise,  and  e 
tain  his  fellow  travellers  with  a  supper ;  *  for,'  he  added,  '  it  is 
hard,  sir,  on  a  journey,  to  be  deprived  of  all  my  cash.'  Therei 
the  highwayman  returned  him  a  guinea  and  a  half,  which  was  vj 
civil  of  him  ;  and  then  he  said,  turning  to  the  ladies,  *  I  shou! 
happy  to  attend  you  to  the  end  of  yoilr  journey ;  but  ha 
business  of  mighty  great  importance  to  transact,  'tis  rather  ir 
venient ;'  and  thereupon,  he  wished  them  a  good-night,  put  spu 
his  horse,  took  the  London  road,  and  set  off  full  speed.  "  So, 
see,  gentlemen  what  you  have  got  to  expect,"  added  Miss  Hoi 
very  contentedly  ;  "  the  recollection  of  that  story  has  made  m€ 
quite  easy." 

"  I  am  glad  of  it,  ma'am,"  answered  Mr.  Welby  ;  '*  I  only 
if  we  are  fated  to  meet  with  one  of  these  knights  of  the  roac 
may  be  such  a  one  as  you  describe.  However,"  he  added,  w 
sardonic  smile,  apparently  taking  a  wicked  satisfaction  in  weake 
the  poor  lady's  hopes,  **  I  never  travel  with  more  than  a  guin( 
so  beyond  my  coach  fare,  and  I  should  question  whether  any  1 
wayman's  gallantry  would  extend  so  far  as  to  prevent  him  appl 
to  the  ladies,  should  he  glean  but  a  very  scanty  harvest  fron 
gentlemen — of  course,  I  cannot  answer  for  our  fellow-traveller, 
added,  directing  his  glance  towards  Humphrey ;  "  he  may  be 
to  satisfy  the  most  rapacious  demand  in  full. 

Humphrey  started,  and  turned  slightly  pale.  He  was  mo 
a  brave  man ;  but  not  constitutionally  so.  His  delicate  fi 
seemed,  indeed,  little  fitted  for  any  contest,  of  whatever  ki 
might  be,  and  the  consciousness  that  were  he  robbed  of  the  bul 
box,  it  would  cripple  the  bank  very  seriously,  made  him 
more  agitation  and  alarm  than  he  had  ever  felt  before. 

"I  must  express  a  hope,"  said  Humphrey,  **that  I  maj 
be  called  upon  to  satisfy  any  such  demand;  but,"  he  added 
shall  certainly  dispute  it  if  I  am." 

'*  It  is  the  fault  of  the  Government,  or  rather,  I  should  sa 
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the  laws,  that  we  are  cursed  with  these  confounded  highwaymen," 
growled  Mr.  Welby. 

Miss  Holmes  looked  surprised  at  this  attack  on  the  constitution 
of  England,  and  begged  to  know  the  meaning  of  Mr.  Welby's  last 
observation. 

**  Why,  I  was  alluding  to  the  blessed  custom  of  our  Squires 
leaving  the  whole  of  an  estate  to  the  eldest  son,  and  turning  the 
younger  ones  into  annuity  sons — I  mean,  that  the  younger  ones  are 
not  brought  up  to  any  profitable  employment,  as  mercantile  life,  or 
commerce  in  any  form — the  father  is  too  proud  for  that ;  so  he  just 
gives  them  a  small  annuity,  which  will  not  keep  them  in  anything 
like  the  style  in  which  they  have  been  accustomed  to  live,  and  the 
consequence  is  they  make  the  highways  impassable  by  taking  to 
the  road." 

*'  It  is  astonishing  how  gentlemen  born  should  peril  their  necks 
for  a  few  guineas,"  observed  Miss  Holmes. 

"But  they  get  more  than  few,  madam,"  said  Humphrey; 
"there was  a  highwayman  named  Field,  not  long  ago,  executed  at 
Kennington  Common  :  he  confessed  that  he  and  bis  companions 
had,  in  the  space  of  three  months,  taken  nineteen  gold  watches  on 
the  highway,  a  great  number  of  silver  watches,  and  £2300  in 
cash." 

"Bless  me!  that  was  a  large  sum  indeed  !"  exclaimed  Miss 
Hohnes ;  "  but  they  must  have  attacked  many  people  to  have  got 
80  much ;  and  'tis  wonderful  they  should  have  escaped  detection 
for  any  length  of  time." 

"You  have  no  idea  of  the  tricks  and  cunning  of  these  fellows, 
nia'am,"  answered  Mr.  Welby.  **  There  was  Harrow,  one  of  the 
Hatfield  gang ;  he  was  called  the  flying  highwayman ;  he  had  a 
hlack  mare  and  bay  horse,  at  a  livery-stable  in  London,  each  worth 
^150,  with  which  he  used  to  perform  his  surprising  feats  of  horse- 
Dianship.  One  of  his  contrivances  was  to  give  his  horse  an  artificial 
Wdface,  with  a  white  cat-skin,  which  he  could  take  off  at  pleasure. 
On  one  occasion — mind,  he  told  this  story  himself,  when  he  was 
taken— he  was  pursued  by  a  party  of  light  horse.  Well,  what  does  he 
^0,  but  whip  off  the  cat-skin,  and  then  back  he  turns  to  meet  his 
pursuers r'  *  Friend/  say  they,  *  hast  passed,  on  the  road  a  man 
iQoiuited  on  a  horse  with  a  bald  face  V  whereupon,  he  makes  for 
Wiswer,  'X)h,  aye,  I  met  such  an  one  a  few  minutes  ago.*  And  so 
l^e  escaped." 

"Dear  me,  how  dreary  the  heath  looks  !"  said  Miss  Holmes, 
^itha  shudder,  as  she  looked  out  of  the  window. 

The  bare  tract  of  land  they  were  passing  through  certainly  did 
^ot  present  an  enlivem'ng  appearance.     The  country  on  the  London 

of  Staines,  formerly  a  forest,  was,  at  the  time  of  which  we  are 
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writing,  nothiDg  but  a  dreary  desert  of  heath,  with  scattered  herds 
of  half-starved  wild  8heep  upon  it,  who  fled  away,  as  swiftly  as 
hounds,  when  the  coach  approached  them. 

•*  Pry' thee,  Sally,  thou  hast  better  eyesight  than  I  have," 
exclaimed  Miss  Holmes,  in  a  quavering  tone,  addressing  her 
waiting- woman ;  **do  tell  me  if  thou  dost  not  think  yon  black 
speck  in  the  distance  is  a  man  on  horseback  !" 

**  Lord,  ha'  mercy  on  us  !  I  believe  it  [is  ma'am,"  replied  tl^e 
trembling  maid. 

"  I'll  bet  three  to  one  it's  Page,"  said  Mr.  Welby. 

**Nay,  do  you   take  it  for  granted,  sir,"  asked  Humphry 7 
"  that  all  who  ride  across  Hounslow  Heath  are  highwaymen?" 

*'  Oh,  I  say  nothing,"  answered  Mr.  Welby  ;  '*  but,"  he  addi^st 
"  I'm  much  mistaken  if  we  don't  soon  have  to  pull  out  our  purse*"     ^ 

Mr.  Welby's  sinister  forebodings  came  more  true  than  he  p  n:^ 
bably  meant  or  wished,  even  though  it  established  his  reputat. 
as  a  prophet ;  for,  in  a  few  minutes,  the  horseman  came  upon  th( 
as  though  borne  on  a  whirlwind,  his  salutation  to  the  coachi 
being  a  fierce  oath,  and  a  command  to  stop  on  the  peril  of  his  lif^-" 

The  coachman,  being  unarmed,  obeyed;  but  the  guard, 
appeared  to  be  a  brave  man,  raised  one  of  his  pistols  and  fin 
it,  however,  flashed  in   the   pan,   and  with   the    second  he 
equally  unsuccessful. 

"  The   charges  have    been  drawn,"  said   Humphrey,  in 
agitated  voice. 

"That  accursed  ostler!"  groaned  Mr.  Welby.  "Page,  mi""^ 
you !"  be  added,  as  the  highwayman,  who  had  dismounted,  advanc5=^ 
to  the  door  of  the  coach  and  opened  it,  "I  know  him  by 
chesnut-horse." 

"Stand  you  back,  I  have  no  concern  with  you!"  said 
highwayman,  addressing  the  guard,  in  a  thick,  husky  voice  ;  "  bt^ 
you,  within  there,  be  sharp,'*  he  added,  as  he  vaulted  on  to  th^' 
step  of  the  coach,  **  unless  you  want  a  brace  of  balls  amongst  you. 

Miss  Holmes  was  so  terrified  that,  though  she  had  taken  h^^ 
money  out  of  her  pocket,  she  had  not  the  strength  to  offer  it.  Mf  • 
Welby  was  about  to  tender  a  guinea.  Humphrey  sat  motionles^^ 
but  ^ith  one  hand  in  his  breast-pocket,  when  the  highwayman  1 
whose  eyes  had  just  fallen  on  the  latter,  started,  and  almost  fell 
back  from  the  step.  In  a  moment',  however,  he  seemed  to  recover 
himself,  and  said — 

**  I  shall  dimply  request  that  gentleman  to  hand  me  over  tha^ 
black  box  by  his  side,  and  then  I  shall  not  molest  the  company  anj^ 
further." 

**  This  box  I  shall  not  part  with  but  at  the  cost  of  my  life,** 
replied  Humphrey,  resolutely,  though  his  agitation  was  evident. 
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**  Nay,  I  want  not  thy  blood  on  my  hands ;  but  I  want  thy  box, 
and  I'll  have  it,"  said  the  highwayman,  preparing  to  spring  into 
the  coach. 

Humphrey  made  no  answer,  but  he  suddenly  drew  a  pisto 
from  the  pocket,  in  which  his  hand  had  been  concealed,  and 
levelled  it  at  the  highwayman.  The  aim  was  directed  with  a 
trembling  hand,  but  it  proved  fatally  true ;  for,  almost  simul- 
taneously  with  the  report,  the  assailant  of  the  coach  fell  headlong 
back  into  the  road. 

All  was  commotion  in  a  moment,  and  the  four  passengers 
crowded  to  the  door,  as  the  guard,  kneeling  on  the  ground,  removed 
the  mask  from  the  face  of  the  wounded  man;  but,  as  he  did  so,  a 
cry  so  despairing,  so  bitter  in  its  anguish,  that  it  pierced  the  hearts 
of  all  who  heard  it,  fell  from  the  lips  of  Humphrey  Berrington. 

"What  have  I  done?  My  God]!  what  have  I  done?'*  he 
exclaimed ;  "  I  have  killed  the  son  of  my  benefactor  1  0  Basil, 
why  have  I  lived  for  this  ?  to  have  slain  him  whom  I  would  have 
died  for!" 

CHAPTEB    XVIIL 

FULFILLING  OP  THE  PREDICTION. 

These  was  a  small  gathering  about  the  porch  of  the  ^'  Dog 
^d  Partridge,"  talking  in  whispers,  and  often  pointing  to  the 
Heath  and  then  to  the  inn.  Now  and  then  the  name  of  Page 
^ht  be  heard,  uttered  in  a  louder  key,  and  allusions  to  the  stage 
^^oach  from  Winchester. 

To  this  inn,  in  fact,  the  ill-fated,  misguided  Basil  had  been 
^Uveyed,  after  he  had  received  his  death. wound  from  the  hand  of 
Us  friend,  who  had  thus  innocently  taken  the  life  of  the  man  whom 
"Q  would  so  willingly  have  died  for. 

The  coach  had  brought  Basil  to  the  inn,  which  was  the  nearest 
house,  and  then  had  gone  on  its  way  to  London,  leaving 
Humphrey  Berrington  and  the  wounded  man  behind.  A  surgeon 
W  been  sent  for,  but  he  at  once  pronounced  the  wound  mortal, 
^d  declared  that  the  sufferer  had  but  a  few  hours  to  live. 

A  still,  hushed  silence  reigned  in  the  house,  and  there  was  not 
&  fiouiul^  save  in  that  little  room  facing  the  west,  where  Basil 
Metham  lay  dying,  and  there  two  voices  mingled,  that  of  Basil, 
^^l  loud  and  dear,  and  that  of  his  friend,  low,  stifled,  and  full  of 
anguish. 

Giles  Dickson  had  left  the  room,  for  hard,  rude  man  as  he  was, 
^e  could  not  bear  to  witness  a  scene  so  distressing. 

Tbe  Cashier  sat  lmd9  the  bed  on  which  Basil  lay  propped  up 
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with  pillows ;  the  latter  held  his  friend's  hand  firmly  clasped  in 
own,  and  never  released  it  for  a  moment. 

**  I  recognised  the  bank  bullion-box  by  your  side,  Humph 
and  the  temptation  was  too  great  for  me ;  but  would  I  a 
make  you  see  and  believe  that  what  has  happened  has  been 
best  thing  that  could  have  happened  for  me,"  said  Basil,  gaz 
earnestly  at  his  friend.  '*  It  embitters  these,  my  last  moments 
think  that  you  will  condemn  yourself  for;87hat  I  view  as  a  last 
of  God's  mercy.  Honestly,  I  have  really  never  disbelieved  in 
existence  of  a  God,  but  yet  I  was  twice  ready  to  rush,  unbid 
into  His  presence — the  prayers,  I  believe,  of  my  saintly  uncle  ss 
me  from  that  crime ;  but  had  I  lived  longer  I  might  have  beo 
more  hardened^  and  have  resisted  God's  grace ;  so,  Humphrej 
it  not  well  that  you  should  have  saved  me  from  becomin, 
suicide?" 

**Oh,'no — no  !"  exclaimed  Humphrey,  in  a  tone  of  bi 
anguish ;  ''  it  is  not  well  that  I  should  have  slain  the  son  of 
benefactor,  the  nephew  of  my  early  friend,  the  kind,  good 
priest ;  those  who  saved  me  and  mine  from  destitution,  and  sui 
ing,  and  want,  and  I  have  killed  the  last  representative  of  t 
house,  the  last  who  bears  their  old,  time-honoured  name." 

''Brother  of  my  soul,"  exclaimed  Basil,  as  he  clac 
Humphrey's  hand  still  tighter  in  his  own,  "  you  have  presei 
the  name  of  Metham  from  shame  and  disgrace.  My  end  must  l 
been  the  gallows.  Is  it  not  better  to  die  in  this  still,  quiet  ro 
with  the  friend  of  my  youth  by  my  side,  rather  than  on  the  gib 
with  a  howling  multitude  beneath,  watching  my  death-pangs  ?*' 

"It  might  not  have  been,"  replied  Hmnphrey;  "you  m 
have  lived  to  repent." 

"  No— no — no  !"  reiterated  the  dying  man,  "  I  should  only  1 
become  hardened  in  impenitence,  and  my  uncle  foretold  my  c 
and  you  see  how  his  prediction  has  been  fulfilled.  But,  I  k 
myself,  it  seems  like  a  judgment,  that  now,  when  I  wish  xa 
reconciled  to  my  God,  no  priest  can  be  found  to  assist  me  in 
dread  passage  to  eternity.  I  have  scoffed  at  them  and  their  m 
trations  in  my  lifetime ;  and  it  is  God's  justice  that  on  my  dc 
bed  I  should  not  have  their  assistance.  I  never  feared  d< 
Humphrey,  nor  do  I  fear  it  now ;  but  I  dread  appearing  before 
awful  tribunal  where  I  have  none  to  plead  for  me,  nothing  to 
my  being  placed  on  the  fatal  left  hand !" 

**  Nothing  but  God's  infinite  mercy,"  said  Humphrey,  in 
earnest  tones ;  "  far  greater  than  our  sins." 

**  It  is  my  only  hope,"  murmured  Basil,  whose  voice  seemi 
be  ^wing  weakeri  ^*  my  only  refuge  against  the  Spirit  of 
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whose  suggestions  I  have  alone  listened  to ;  he  has  ever  been  at 

my  side,  and  even  now  is  trying  to  urge  me  to  despair.     I  have 

never  said  a  prayer  for  years,"  he  added,  **  save  one,  and  that  has 

been  but  a  few  simple  words,  an  echo  of  my  childish  days,  a  little 

prayer  that  I  used  to  say  at  my  mother's  knee,   to  the  angel 

guardian,  whom,  she  taught  me,  God  had  appointed  for  my  guide. 

My  longer  prayers  were  forgotten,  but  that  has  clung  to  me,  and 

throughout  the  whole  length  of  my  guilty  career    I  have  never 

passed  a  night  vrithout  repeating  it.     White-winged  angel !  and 

dear  old  uncle  I  ye  have  ever  been  my  only  landmarks,  on  the 

tempestuous  sea  on  which  I  have  been  tossed  since  my  childhood. 

They  are  like  beacon.lights  now,  Humphrey,  in  the  darkness  of 

death  that  is  closing  in  upon  me.     My  hour  is  coming  fast,  for  all 

18  black  before  my  eyes,  and  yet,  but  a  moment  since,  I  saw  the 

crimson-tinted  clouds  of  the  west,  and  the  sun  setting  in  all  its 

glory!" 

CHAPTER  XIX. 

A  LINK  WITH  THE  LAST   CENTURY. 

In  the  year  1850  there  stood  in  Peter's  Street,  Winchester,  a 
pfetty,  old-fashioned  house,  with  diamond,  paned  casements,  and 
^^Qams  of  timber  fetntastically  crossing  its  white  stuccoed  walls. 

In  this  house  dwelt  an  old  lady,  said  to  be  the  oldest  resident 

^  Winchester.     She  was  verging  on  ninety,  and  yet  her  faculties 

^ere  still  unimpaired.     Her   eyes  had  lost  little  of  their  early 

^^btness,  and  almost  the  only  visible  sign  of  her  great  age  was 

^at  her  walk  had  become  rather  infirm.     It  was  a  pleasing  sight 

^  see  her  moving  about  in  the  large,  quaint,  old  sitting-room  at 

^^e  rear  of  her  house,  where  she  spent  most  of  her  time,  supporting 

herself  on  her  ivory-headed  black  cane,  always  dressed  in  black 

^ilk,  with  a  small  cape  or  some  little  shawl  of  fleecy  wool  upon  her 

^loulders  her  hair,  white  as  silver,  just  visible  under  the  frills  of 

^er  spotted  blond  cap,  mitlens  on  her  hands,  and  always  an  apron 

^^n,  usually  one  witii  pockets ;  yet,  though   the   fashion  of  dress 

^)ated  years  back,  it  seemed  entirely  to  suit  her  ;  her  face  was  calm 

^nd  placid,  and  yet  with  ever  a  lurking  shadow  of  the  sorrow 

^f  the  past  mingling  with  its  present  sunshine. 

A  beautiful  little  spaniel,  with  long,  silky  ears  is  always  by  her 
%ide,  and  watches  every  movement.  But  she  has  other  company 
^han  that  of  her  sagacious  little  dog  to  enliven  her  solitude.  Young 
said  old,  the  rich  and  affluent,  and  the  poor  and  needy,  all  visit 
\iere.  This  old  lady,  this  link  with  the  last  centiu*y,  is  a  general 
favourite  &r  and  wide,  and  the  young,  particularly,  rejoice  in  her 
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society,  and  both  love  and  revere  her.  -  To  them  she  is  as  a  richl 
stored  book,  whose  pages  they  may  ever  open  with  fresh  interes 
and  learn  something  more  from  them.  Her  quiet  serenity,  h< 
cheerful  resignation  under  the  heavy  blows  which  deprived  her,  i 
her  early  youth,  of  all  those  whom  she  loved,  teaches  them  how  1 
endure  the  ills  and  mortifications  that  all  flesh  is  heir  to. 

Sixty  years !  what  a  space  of  time  divides  that  aged  woma 
from  those  whom  she  loved,  and  with  whom  she  spent  her  earl 
years  I  When  she  sees  the  gas-lit  streets  at  night,  or  in  the  da; 
time,  in  her  pleasant  garden,  hears  the  rush  of  the  distant  train,  \ 
it  flashes  past,  leaving  a  wreath  of  white  vapour  curling  u 
amongst  the  green  foliage,  she  will  tell  her  young  listeners  of  thoi 
bygone  days,  when  the  fine,  broad  thoroughfares  of  Winchest< 
were  dirty,  ill-paved  streets,  dimly  lighted  up  at  night  with  murk 
oil  lamps,  and  when  the  **  Flying  Coach  "  was  thought  to  perfon 
a  great  feat  by  making  the  journey  from  Winchester  to  London  i 
ten  or  twelve  hours.  But  when  she  spoke  of  the  stage  coach< 
there  fell  ever  a  shadow  on  her  aged  face,  at  the  recollection  of  tl 
great  sorrow  of  her  life. 

Dear  reader,  you  already  know,  doubtless,  that  her  of  whom  \i 
speak  is  Rose  Berrington.  Changed  now,  from  a  young  ar 
blooming  girl,  to  an  aged  woman,  long  past  four-score.  Eve 
before  the  close  of  the  last  century,  all  who  were  near  and  dear  1 
her  had  been  swept  away.  Sorrow  and  grief  had  been  her  portioi 
and  yet  her  resignation  to  God's  will  and  her  patient  cheerfulne^ 
never  failed  her.  Amidst  the  wreck  and  ruin  of  her  earthly  hope 
her  mind  remained  unscathed,  and  her  tender^  heart  seemed 
forget  its  own  affliction,  in  soothing  the  anguish  of  others. 

Never  did  woman  lead  a  better  or  purer  life,  or  do  more  good  i 
the  circle  in  which  she  moved  than  did  Rose  Berrington  ;  and  y 
there  was  nothing  over-strained  in  her  virtue,  no  shadow  of  gloo 
or  moroseness  in  her  cheerful,  practical  piety. 

She  lives  happily  and  peacefully,  and  can  look  back  with  genti 
resignation  on  that  picture  of  the  past,  whose  colours  are  still  i 
her  bright  and  vivid.  The  untimely  end  of  her  first  and  only  lov 
Basil  Metham ;  the  months  of  weary  wasting  away  through  tl 
slow  stages  of  decline,  in  which  she  watched  her  dearly-lov< 
brother  pass  from  time  to  eternity ;  the  childishness  and  imbecili 
which  fell  upon  the  old  banker,  lasting  till  his  death,  and  in  whi( 
Rose  had  tended  him  as  a  mother  tends  her  child, — this  was  tl 
picture  of  *the  past  which  Rose  contemplated. 

Humphrey  had  never  looked  up  after  he  became  the  innocei 
cause  of  Basil's  death,  and  died  in  the  arms  of  his  loving  sister 

few  months  later.    Mr,  Metham  lingered  on  in  a  state  of  cfaildisl 
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ness  for  three  or  four  years ;  but  before  this  weakening  of  his 
inental  faculties  he  had  made  a  provision  for  Bose,  so  that  she  was 
enabled,  during  her  long  life,  to  gratify,  to  some  extent,  the  desires 

ot  a  singularly  charitable  and  tender  heart. 

Bowed  down  with  years,  but  full  of  patient  resignation,  charity, 

and  faith,  she  awaiteth,  with  her  lamp  trimmed,  the  coming  of  the 

Bridegroom. 

THE  END. 


THE  MEMORIAL   TREE. 

Translaiiou  of  the  Latin  Elegy,  written  by  Doctor  Crowe,  the  Oxford 
Poetiy-Professor,  in  memory  of  his  son  who  was  killed  in  India. 

This  elm,  which  mine  own  hand  in  happier  days 
Had  planted,  unto  thee,  son  most  beloved. 
Henceforth  I  consecrate :    William,  this  tree 
Shall  be  called  Thine,  and  ever  bear  thy  name. 
My  gallant  Boy,  needing  no  more  such  gift, 
Thy  toils  of  life  and  travail  now  fulfilled, 
God  hath  enrolled  thee  to  Himself  in  Heaven ; 
Me,  still  afflicted,  this,  which  unto  Thee — 
Slight  proof  of  love — I  reared,  me  shall  console. 
Here,  while  on  life  and  dim  futurity 
I  meditate,  thy  form,  thy  dear  discourse, 
And  words,  though  blithe  and  quick  of  spirit,  which 
Flowed  from  so  pure  a  fount,  will  I  recall. 
Ye,  too,  who  visit  this  sad  spot — 
Nought  else  I  ask — forbear  a  father's  grief, 
Nor  mock  my  intercession  for  this  Tree  : 
Let  it  find  favour  in  your  sight,  and  find, 
Untouched  by  the  rude  axe,  its  natural  time  ; 
Memorial  of  the  soldier-youth,  who  fell 
In  battle  for  his  Country  :— so  may  thrive 
The  fortunes  of  your  house ;  so  may  your  eyes 
Never  behold  the  funerals  of  your  sons  I 


[The  feeling  with  which— but  a  few  days  subsequently  to  the  return  of  my 
own  son  on  leave  from  India,  after  eighteen  years*  absence— I  have  transcribed 
tnia  Tergion  of  a  Poem  which  can  never  be  read  without  tears,  mav  be  well 
«»»gined.] 

Edmund  Lenthall  SvnrTE. 
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TO  PYRRHA. 

HORACE,  BOOK  I,  ODE  5. 

Sat,  Pyrrha,  lovely  maid. 

What  tender  youth  reclining  at  thy  feet 

Fragrant  with  liquid  odours  sweet, 

Basks  in  thine  eyes'  soft  lustre, 

In  that  cool  grotto's  shade 

Where  roses  cling  and  cluster  ? 

For  whose  enraptured  eye 
Dost  thou  those  sweet  neglectful  fingers  ply,  1 

That  into  careless  plait  have  braided 
Each  golden  yellow  tress — 
Thine  own  unstudied  loveliness, 

Which  no  false  art  has  aided  ? 

Alas  !  how  oft  he'll  weep 
Thy  broken  vows,  and  fickle  gods  bemoan. 

Propitious  once,  now  hostile  grown ! 
How  oft  (yet  new  to  unrepaid  devotion). 

He'll  wonder  at  the  storms  that  sweep 
O'er  Love's  once-tranquil  ocean ! 

Who,  finding  thee  all  fair, 
All  smiles  to-day,  still  hopes — ah,  too  confiding ! 
Thy  love,  thy  charms  will  prove  abiding, — 
Nor  dreams  that  ere  the  morrow 
Will  veer  the  changeful  air. 
And  turn  his  joy  to' sorrow ! 

Alas !  unhappy  they 

For  whom  Love's  surface  smiles,  and  smiles  untried ! 
That  Vve  escaped  the  fickle  tide 

The  temple- wall  with  votive  slab  declareth  ; 
Where,  dripping  from  the  fatal  spray. 
Hang  dedicate,  a  lover's  trappings  gay 

To  that  dread  Power  which  Ocean's  sceptre  bearetb. 

R.  D.  F.  S. 
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WORD  PAINTING. 

ais  is  the  new  phrase,  used  to  designate  an  art  that  dates  from 
e  earliest  period  cf  the  World's  history,  even  before  the  intro- 
iction  of  a  written  literature.  At  the  present  day,  in  semi, 
^ilised  countries,  like  India  and  Egypt,  the  story-teller  is  a  great 
iture  of  the  bazaars.  He  answers  the  same  purpose  to  the 
habitants  of  Eastern  cities  as  "Mudie"  does  to  ourselves;  the 
ly  difference  is  that  Asiatics  are  satisfied  with  the  same  stories 
Id  over  and  over  again,  whilst  the  more  blase  denizens  of  the 
^em  Babylon  are  alwaji^  craving  for  something  new.  No 
itter  what,  so  long  it  is  new !     This  craving  for  novelty  can  only 

satisfied  by  dishing  up  old  materials  with  a  sawe  piquante  ^ 
umaiion.  Our  stories  are  in  the  main  identical  with  those  of 
)  East,  only  the  inhabitants  of  Calcutta  and  Grand  Cairo  are 
^  80  ''used-up*'  at  present  as  to  require  the  strong  stimulant 
an  express  train^  with  real  steam,  and  a  real  whistle,  nearly 
^pitating  a  real  man,  who  is  lying  upon  real  rails ! 

a  step  they  have  got  to  make  in  the  march  of  progress.  The 
m  of  "  Word-painting  "  may  be  used  to  denote  a  piece  of 
M  or  poetry  that  has  not  any  intrinsic  merit  of  its  own  to 
ommend  it,  but  the  choice  of  language  of  its  author  has  been  so 
d  that  as  a  mere  collection  of  pleasing  sounds  it  possesses  a 
lue  of  its  own.  An  author  has  as  much  to  learn  in  his  choice 
toords  as  an  artist  has  in  mixing  his  colours,  both  have  to  serve 
dreary  apprenticeship  of  failure ;  it  is  only  patience  and  per- 
reranoe  that  can  ensure  success,  either  with  the  paint-brush  or 
^  pen.  Authors  differ  as  much  as  artists  in  their  sketches. "" 
^e  has  a  bold  style  bf  writing,  conveying  his  ideas  in  short 
cisive  sentence,  and  making  them  stand  out  in  relief  like  one  of 
^ynolds'  portraits.  Another  veils  his  thoughts  in  vague  obscurity 
(e  one  of  Turner's  skies.  The  art  of  ''  word-painting  "  is  as 
^ed  as  their  style  of  working  in  oils,  water-colours,  or  sepia ; 
'^  are  not  two  of  the  best-known  and  most  esteemed  authors 
^  unite  alike.  Byron's  ''Childe  Harold"  is  an  exquisite 
Option  of  southern  scenery,  aud  yet  it  is  totally  different  to 
^  du)ioe  of  words  from  odier  writers  on  the  same  subject ; 
^^P9  and  Mficaula^  both  wote  histories  of  England,  tbe  vim 
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facts  are  the  same,  of  course,  but  how  very  differently  these  i 
told !  Macaulay  by  a  judicious  choice  of  language^  clothes  the  d 
old  facts  with  a  juvenescence  that  makes  them  read  like  a  wo 
of  fiction.  Hume's  composition  is,  of  course,  irreproachabl 
and  is  perhaps  more  valuable  as  a  book  of  reference  than  Macaulaj 
but  then  the  former  is  read  as  a  task,  the  latter  as  a  pleasur 
This  is  entirely  owing  to  the  thorough  knowledge  of  "won 
painting"  that  Macaulay  possessed ;  perhaps  no  one  has  belt 
understood  the  art  than  himself.  His  History  of  England  effecu 
quite  a  revolution  in  the  republic  of  letters.  Facts,  which  eve 
one  knows  are  stubborn  things^  were  no  longer  judged  necessa 
to  stand  up  in  all  their  natural,  adamant  hardness,  but  wa 
clothed  in  a  pleasing  garment  of  language  and  metaphor. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

LEIGH. 

^  PLEASANT  place  enough  was  the  little  vlllase  of  Leish,  on  the 
AJevonshire  Coast,  only  eight  years  ago.     Since  then  much  had 
"appened  to  destroy  some  of  the  charms  which  made  Leigh  so  dear 
^0  strangers.     In  the  first  place,  a  railway  had  been  opened  to 
^*^e  village;  and,  in  the  second  place,  a  pump  bad  been  erected, 
^ese  innovations  had,  to  a  certain  extent,  sapped  the  foundations 
^ciety,  which  had  once  been  so  sweet  and  patriarchal  at  Leigh, 
^^i  residents  knew  that  the  place  was  no  longer  what  it  had  been ; 
^^t  it  still  had  charms  for  visitors.     There  was  something  gratify- 
3^g  to  the  man  of  business,  who  knew  the  world,  and  was  engaged 
1^   a  constant  struggle  to   outwit  it,  to  find  himself  at**  Leigh;" 
*^re  was  repose;   at  least — all  was  old-fashioned,  dull  and  stupid, 
^^o  inhabitants  were  a  simple  race  still,  old  men  in  smock-frocks ; 
^^^iibled  up  with  age  and  toil,  and  hobbling  with  corns,  rheumatism, 
^^d  misshapen  boots,  yet  touched  their  hats  to  a  passing  stranger 
^uo  wore  a  good  coat — not,  poor  wretches,  because  tbey  expected 
'^   get  anything  by  it,    but    actually  because  they    retsdned    a 
^^5<son    taught   years    and  years   ago  in   their    Catechism,    that 
^^icy    should    order    themselves    lowly    and    reverently    to     all 
^*^eir  betters.    They    could    only   judge    man,   as    they    judged 
^     horse    or    a    sheep,    by    the    state    of    his    coat,   and    they 
J^tiched  their  hats  reverently  to   well-cut  clothes.     Perhaps  this 
^Ule  peculiarity   was  in    itself  enough   to  dispose    the  stranger 
^^  think  favourably  of  **  Leigh.*'    Men  of  the  world  know  that,  as 
^  rule,  they  cannot  expect  to  have  hats  doffed  to  them  without 
*^3.ving  to  pay  for  it ;  and,  really,  after  one  is  forty  or  so,  the  act  of 
^^emony  is  hardly  worth  the  money-payment  it  entails  ;  but  to  have 
^  full  grown  man  touch  his  hat  out  of  simple  reverence  and  respect  for 
Jour  own  distinguished  appearance  is  a  different  thing, — it  elevates  a 
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man,  and  makes  him  at  once  an  aristocrat,  particularly  at  "  Leigli.'* 
Old  visions  of  the  feudal  times  rise  up,  such  as  we  have  read  of  in 
novels — a    simple    peasantry,    the    village    maiden,    innocent  as 
beautiful,   ourselves  in   the  character  of   the  haughty  aristocrat, 
noble  and  good,  but  yet  not  too  good  to  refrain  from  gazing  upoik. 
the  village  maiden,  when  we  think  she  only  will  note  the  high-bonxi 
conquering  wink.  Then  there  are  also  more  material  joys  for  the  solij^ 
townsman  at  Leigh, — lobsters  are  evergreen,  crabs  are  perennifW^i 
and  over.eating  is  not  followed  by  indigestion,   or,  if  it  be,  w^^t 
matter  ?     A  dip  in  the  sea,  to-morrow  morning,  will  set  us  up 
right,  and  the  appetite  will  grow  again  with  what  it  feeds  on.    A- 
the  sea  is  beautiful  at  ** Leigh,*' — at  least,  when  the  visitor  sees 
It  is  beautiful  in  the  early  morning,  just  stirred  with  the  breeze,  t 
blue  surface  broken  everywhere  into  little  dimples  which  laugh        a 
the   small  sea  horses,  playing  at  **  breakers"   upon   its  restl^^ess 
bosom.     A  fierce  longing  seizes  upon  the  stranger  to  embark  upis^on 
that  smiling,  tempting  ocean,  and  sail  away  and  away  to  that  beW  ^ter 
land  be  used  to  dream   of  when  he  was  a  child,  the  land  wbSl  cb 
seemed  to  promise  then  so  often,  what  it  so  seldom  does  as  we  gc'^^ 
older,  a  chance  of  getting  away  from  ourselves.     More  beautiful  s^fci" 
is  the  sea  at  evening  time,  fast  asleep  with  a  pale  grey  face,    ^H 
trace  of  passion  passed  away,  rocking  so  peacefully  in  its  restic*  Sr 
place,  canopied  with  the  purple  curtain  of  the  sky,  dipping  a^xid 
melting  in  the  fringe  of  the  horizon,  which  is  neither  sky  nor  wat^^* 
Up  comes  the  moon  at  last,  and  a  broad,  silvery  path  soon  glitt^^^ 
over  the  face  of  sleeping  ocean,  and  points  mysteriously  to  anotfc^^^ 
dream-land ;  but  the  stranger  usually  does  not  care  to  oontempl?*'^ 
a  land  which  promises  such  entire  rest  as  that,  and  hurries  home    *f 
more  lobster  and  a  little  brandy-and-water,    to  prevent  the 
conse(|uences  of  too  much  romance,  and  to  convince  himself  th. 
life  is  still  real,  and  still  earnest.     There  is  a  village  at  Leigh, 
course,  but  that  is  not  of  much  consequence  to  strangers,  they  wa^ 
lobsters,  brandy,  romance,  a  roving  sea  life  at  two-and-sixpence  ^ 
hour,  the  smile  of  the  artless  village  maiden,  and  the  touching  of  tE 
hats  from  the  feudal  peasantry.     However,  residents  at  Leigh  a"? 
rather  proud  of  their  little  village,  or,  at  least,  were  so  before  tt 
railway  came  and  the  pump  was  erected.     There  was  no  nonsen5 
about  the  place — it  was  exactly  what  it  pretended  to  be,  neith 
more  nor  less.     It  was  old,  and  prejudiced,  and  shaky,  but  it  was  r 
divided  against   itself;  there   was   not  a  drain  in  the  place,  a 
nobody  wanted  one,  whereas,  in  more  modern  places,  if  you  vox 
one  drain,  the  inhabitants  immediately  wanted  two  ;  there  was 
water  laid  on,  but  every  little  house  possessed  a  well  in  its  b 
yard,  which  served  to  accommodate  the  surface  drainage  when 
rain  had  been  unusually  severe. 
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Hiere  was  no  slaughter-house  at  Leigh  ;  but  the  butchers  had 
always  killed  their  pigs  and  sheep  in  their  own  back-gardens,  and 
nobody  had  ever  been  the  worse  for  it.  There  were  not  many 
shops,  but  then  people  could  turn  their  hands  to  anything  at  Leigh. 
If  you  wanted  your  hair  cut,  you  could  get  it  done  pretty  well 
at  the  grocer's  ;  he  had  been  a  gentleman's  servant  before  he  was  a 
grocer.  No  one  ever  made  any  objection  to  this  before  the  railway 
was  opened ;  but  not  long  after  that  event  a  man  from  the  outside 
world  objected  to  clippings  of  hair  in  his  **  moist  brown"  at  ten- 
pence  a  pound ;  this,  in  itself,  shows  what  Leigh  was  before  it  was 
contaminated  by  the  railway  and  the  pump. 

There  were  no  greengrocers  at  Leigh,  but  every  house  had  its 
back-garden,  and  you  could  always  buy  or  borrow  a  cabbage.  There 
were  four  hotels  in  Leigh,  and  some  dozen  residents  of  the  superior 
classes  who  lived  in  houses  of  some  greater  pretensions  than  those 
inhabited  by  the  majority  of  the  population  ;  but  it  would  have  been 
impossible  to  find  a  bath  room  in  the  most  aristocratic  mansion  in 
Leigh.     It  would  be  difficult  to  say  what  the  inhabitants  lived  upon. 
For   three  months  in  the  year,  of  course,  they  lived  on  the  visitors 
who  came  for  the  bathing  season  ;  but  what  they  did  for  a  livelihood 
the  remaining  nine  months  in  the  year,  was  somewhat  of  a  mystery. 
It  is  supposed  they  ran  up  long  scores  with  the  five  or  six  trades- 
men of  the  place,  and  repaid  them  after  a  fine  haul   of  mackarel,  or 
of  visitors.     The  inhabitants  of  Leigh  lived  upon  both  ;  they  were  a 
maritime  population,  to  a  certain  extent — that  is  to  say,  every  man 
possessed  a  boat,  and  during  nine  months  in  each  year  each  house- 
holder would  pass  hours  upon  the  beach  contemplating  his  boat,  now 
from  one  point  of  view,  and  now  from  another ;   then  he  would  go 
liome  and  either  dig  for  a  quarter  of  a  hour  at  his   cabbages,  or 
cobble  a  pair  of  shoes,  or  repair  a  rent  in  his  neighbour's  garment, 
according  to  his  profession. 

The  good  wives  passed  an  innocent  time  upon  their  doorsteps, 
and  improved  each  others'  minds  by  edifying  conversation.  There  is 
'^ot  much  else  to  be  done  upon  a  doorstep,  or,  no  doubt,  they  would 
Jiave  done  it ;  for  during  three  months  in  the  year  neither  men  nor 
^omen  in  Leigh  were  wanting  energy.     Mackarel  and  visitors  drove 
tile  inhabitants  almost  to  frenzy  ;  the  beach  might  be  deserted,  and 
^lie  whole  townlet    apparently    asleep,  when  the  magic   cry  of, 
**  -A haul!"  **  A  haul'"  would  change  everything  like  the  slap  of 
harlequin's  wand.      Down  rushed   the   tailor  from   his    cabbage- 
garden,  the  plasterer  from  the  house-top,  the  carpenter  from  his  bed 
of  shavings,  the  blacksmith  Jrom  the  half-shod  horse,  the  butcher 
iroin  his  half-shavei  pig — in  fact,  every  man  and  boy,  with   the 
^^ception  of  the  dozen  residents,  and  the  five  or  six  superior  trades- 
^^B,  and  visitors  drove  the  women  almost  as  mad  as  the  mackarel 
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did  the  men.      Erery  bouse  became  a  lodging-house,  the  usual 
families  disappeared ;  probably  they  slept  on  the  beach,  the  women 
passed  their  hours  over  the  wash-tubs,  and  their  husbands  became 
watermen.     It  was  impossible  to  find  better  watermen  on  the  coast 
of  England  at  two-and- sixpence  the  first  hour,  and  two  shillings 
every  hour  afterwards ;  there  was  not  a  better  mariner  at  the  price  in 
the  wide  world  than  the  tailor  of  Leigh.      Habit  enabled  him  to 
take  his  customer's  measure  at  a  glance,  and,  like  Macbeth's  witches; 
he  would  give  you  a  fair  wind  whichever  way  you  wished  to  go. 
And  as  for  the  **  Leigh  "  barber,  you  could  not  have  told  him  from 
Blackbeard  the  pirate,  when  he  was  afloat  in  his  own  smart  little 
cutter  ;  and  the  women  were  as  much  changed  as  the  men.     If  you 
were  told  that  that  hag,  with  a  short  blue  serge  petticoat  and  a 
flopping  white  sun-bonnet  on,  now  working  like  a  horse,  dragging 
the  bathing-machine  dow^n  to  the  water's  edge,  now  plunging  like 
an  old  merwoman  into  the  billows  with  a  visitor's  child  in  her  arms, 
— if  you  were  told  that  the  ambitious  creature  we  describe  was  Mrs. 
Todger,  the  veiry  Mrs.  Todger  who  for  nine  months  led  the  fashion 
on  the  East  Street  doorsteps,  with  chignon  of  the  amplest,  and  skirts 
of  the  latest  fashion,  you  simply  would  not  believe  it.    Look,  again, 
at  Mrs.  Baffle,  watch  her  bending  over  the  wash-tub  with  her  five 
assistants,  all  rising  to  work  at  five  in  the  morning,  and  leaving  off 
at  nine  at  night,  during  the  letting  season  ;  and  see  if  you  find  any 
trace  of  the  gossiping  trollop  who  led  the  scandal  music  on  the  East 
Street  doorsteps  for  the  previous  nine  months — no   wonder  that 
visitors  who  only  saw  Mr.  Todger  in  his  capacity  of  sailing  master 
of  the  Mary  Anne,  quarter  ton  tonnage,  or  Mrs.  Todger  in  her  mer- 
woman dress,  admired  the  inhabitants  of  Leigh  almost  as  much  as 
the  place  itself.     Gentlemen  almost  pitied  poor  Todger,  he  was  so 
good  a  sailor  and  so  artless  a  man  ;  and  ladies  almost  lov3d  Mr:s. 
Todger  for  her  simple  innocence  in  the  way  of  dress.      We  suffer 
fools  gladly  when  we  contrast  their  childishness  with  our  own  world 
wisdom  ;  and  visitors,  proud  of  their  own  superiority,  never  thought 
of  grudging  the  washing-bills  or  the  boating  charges  of  the  simple 
people  of  Leigh. 

CHAPTER  II. 

THE     BESIDENTS. 

It  is  time  to  return  to  the  railway  station  and  *the  pump. 
Mention  has  already  been  made  of  both  these  articles  as 
detrimental  to  the  respectability  of  Leigh,  in  the  eyes  of  the 
residents.  They  were  not  numerous,  but  for  months  in  the  year 
1  hey  were  lords  and  ladies  paramount  at  Leigh,  and  their  feelirgs 
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deserve  respect  and  attention.  The  shopkeepers  described  them  as 
a  '*  poor  lot,"  but  the  deprecatory  epithet  must  be  qualified.  The 
residents  were,  to  a  certain  extent,  poor,  although  most  liighly 
respectable ;  but,  since  the  railway- station  was  opened,  many  of 
them  had  commenced  to  deal  with  co-operative  stores  in  London ; 
and  this  naturally  detracted  somewhat  from  theu:  respectability  in 
the  eyes  of  the  shopkeepers — no  doubt  the  local  tradesmen  had  great 
provocation. 

It  is  not  pleasant  to  have  an  old  customer  ent^r  your  shop,  not 
to  purchase,  but  to  ask  your  price  for  cinnamon  and  cloves,  and  then 
walk  out  again  without  purchasing,  after  imparting  the  gratifying 
news  that  he  can  obtain  exactly  one  pound  and  a  half  of  cinna- 
mon at  "  the  Stores  "  for  the  money  charged^at  Leigh  for  an  ounce  of 
the  same  article.     The  shopkeeper  does  not  want  this  information, 
any  more  than  a  simple  child  wishes  to  be  taught  the  ABC.     It 
may  be  for  his  good,  but  he  does  not  like  it. 

The  shopkeepers  at  Leigh  took  their  revenge.  They  became 
less  polite  to  the  residents,  or  perhaps  it  would  be  better  to  say, 
they  grew  more  familiar  and  friendly  in  their  manners  with  the 
customers  who  were  known  to  deal  at  **  the  Stores."  Perhaps,  of 
all  things,  this  conduct  is  most  irritating  to  the  upper  classes—  that 
is,  to  each  class  in  its  order  which  holds  itself  as  something 
superior  to  some  other  miserable  little  collection  of  human  beings, 
^und  together  by  some  inferior  kind  of  red  tape— 

"  The  man  that  hails  you  Tom  or  Jack, 
And  proves  by  thumpmg  on  your  back 

His  sense  of  your  gi'eat  merit, 
Is  such  a  friend,  that  we  had  neeil 
Be  very  much  his  friend  indeed 
To  pardon  or  to  bear  it." 

Some  idea  of  this  kind  entered  the  mind  of  the  '*  Misses 
•'^Xikinson,*'  when  "Mr.  Comfit,"  the  grocer,  placed  his  hand 
ypc^n  their  shoulders  almost  affectionately,  and  asked  them  to 
ii^^pect  his  two-shilling  tea,  which  he  thought  they  would  find  as 
gc^od  an  article  as  could  be  procured  **  at  the  Stores  !*' 

That  was  the  price  the  Misses  Jenkinson  had  to  pay  for  their 

^^clerhand  dealings.     Formerly,  they  had  been  of  the  upper  six  of 

^^igh,  now  they  had  fallen  to  a  certain  extent  from  their  high 

^t^te.     What  did  it  matter  any  longer  to  them  that  Miss  Penrud- 

^c^cke,  of  the  Manor  House,  still  visited  them  once  a-year,  and  still 

^^Vnowledged  them  in  the  public  streets  with  gracious  and  con 

^^3cending   smiles  \  what  does  it  matter  to  any  of  us  that  we  are 

Spaciously  looked  upon  by  our  superiors  1     As  it  was  in  the  days  of 

^man,  so  it  is  now — it  istbe  respect  of  our  inferiors  that  we  all 
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crave  for.  Probably  it  is  because  we  all  have  a  dreadful  suspicion 
that  we  don't  deserve  any  respect  at  all,  and  crave  for  the  adula- 
tion that  strengthens  afresh  our  powers  of  self-humbug. 

The  Misses  Jenkinson  had  entered  Leigh  some  years  ago  as 
members  of  an  aristocratic  branch  of  the  Jenkinsons,  supposed  to 
reside  somewhere  in  the  aristocratic  parts  of  various  distant 
counties.  Miss  Penruddocke  had  endorsed  this  pedigree  to  a 
certain  extent ;  she  had  asked  them  once  to  tea,  and  they  had  been 
grateful.*;  But  the  Misses  Jenkinsons  knew  that  Miss  Penruddocke 
was  perfectly  well  aware  that  the  Jenkinsoos*  ancestors  had  not 
fought  at  Hastings  nor  anywhere  else  since.  But  Mr.  Comfit  had, 
apparently,  really  believed  in  them,  until  they  had  purchased  a 
ticket  in  the  ^ co-operative  stores;  and  now  they  knew,  as  he 
touched  them  on  the  shoulder,  not  that  they  were  not  the  real 
aristocratic  Jenkinsons — they  knew  that  perfectly  well  before — but 
that  Mr.  Comfit  had  found  their  secret  out. 

There  were  no  old  families  at  Leigh.  The  lord  of  the  manor 
belonged  properly  to  another  county  or  two  counties.  They  were 
a  grand  old  race,  the  Penruddockes.  They  had  never  done  any. 
thing  since  they  were  first  mentioned  in  heraldry,  except  marry 
money.  They  were  not  at  the  Crusades  ;  they  had  nothing  to  do 
with  the  Red  Rose  or  the  White  ;  they  were  neither  Cavaliers  nor 
Roundheads  ;  they  were  not  Whigs  nor  Tories; — they  were  some- 
thing  much  better — they  were  prudent  people.  They  were  always 
on  the  look-out  for  heiresses,  and  they  always  succeeded  in  marry- 
ing them. 

Two  extraordinary  qualifications  are  necessary  to  make  this 
plan  of  life  a  success.  It  is  necessary,  in  the  first  place,  to  be 
indifferent  to  the  personal  appearance  of  the  lady  intended  to  be 
married,  and  yet  to  impress  her  with  the  idea  that  she  is  sought 
solely  and  entirely  on  account  of  her  personal  charms.  Any  man 
can  do  that,  of  course ;  but  then  he  would  not  remain  in  all  his 
after-life  pre-eminently  respectable.  Now,  the  Penruddockes 
always  married  for  money,  and  yet  increased  more  and  more  in 
respectability  every  day, — that  is  to  say,  the  head  of  the  house 
grew  richer  and  richer  every  day,  and  a  reflected  glory  hovered 
round  the  heads  of  his  poorer  relations. 

The  resident  member  of  the  family  at  Leigh  was  a  maiden  lady, 
and  nobody  doubted  her  claims  to  respect  and  consideration.  Mr. 
Comfit  would  not  have  touched  her  on  the  shoulder  if  she  had 
depreciated  his  goods  to  his  very  face.  But,  with  the  exception  of 
Miss  Penruddocke,  the  residents  were  not  what  they  had  once  been 
at  Leigh. 

The  Starres,  of  Oakfield,  were  extinct.  That  old  and  ancient 
amily  bad  grown  larger  and  larger  in  the  nose  and  smaller  in  the 
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braiD^  ever  since  the  Battle  of  Bosworth,  and  the  last  of  the  house 

died  in  a  retreat  for  imbecile  old  gentlemen  at  Bath.     The  Tray. 

nors,    of  Bradfield^  had  also  disappeared.      They  had  been  the 

pride  of  the  country  for  many  generations ;  but,  alas !  they  had 

persisted  in  spending  £10,000  a-year  out  of  £5000,  and  Gk)vern- 

ment  had  done  nothing  for  them.  A  Governorship  might  have  saved 

them, — but  no,  fortune  was  against  them,  and  the  last  of  the 

Traynors,  of  Bradfield,    was   said   to   be   the   staunchest   radical 

democratic  republican  in  the  United  States  of  America.     And  now 

these  glorious  old  families  and  half-a-dozen  others  were  replaced 

by  people  like  the  Jenkinsons,  and  the  Taffitoes,  and  the  Barkers, 

and  the  Tomkinsons,  and  such-like, — a  poor  lot,  even  when  they 

L-  I         dealt  with  the  local  tradesmen  of  Leigh,  but  indescribably  mean 

when  they  opened  accounts   at  the   co  -  operative  stores.     They 

were,  besides  ^heir  original  defect  in  the  way  of  blood,  to  a  certain 

extent  corrupted  by  the  railway. 

Now  let  us  turn  to  the  pump. 

It  was  rather  a  remarkable  structure.  About  eight  feet  high, 
square,  but  tapering  slightly  to  the  top,  with  a  handle  on  one  side, 
and  a  spout  in  front ;  from  its  head  spouted  three  enormous  iron 
feathers,  representing  the  plumes  of  the  Prince  of  Wales.  So  far, 
it  vras  all  right — a  constitutional  pump  and  a  legal  one,  unless  any 
covert  sneer  was  intended,  by  the  dedication  of  a  pump  at  all  to 
H.  £.  Highness.  ]6ut  on  one  side  of  the  pump,  not  occupied  by 
the  handle,  was  an  inscription  which  meant  mischief.  It  ran  as 
follows  :— 

THIS  PUMP 

WAS   EBECTED  B7  TUB  INUABITANTS  OF 

LEIGH, 

TO  COMMEMORATE  THE  VICTORY 

GAINED   BY 

FEEBTUOUaHT  AND  PROGRESS, 

OYER 

pRIESTCRArr  AND   BlGOTRY, 

BY 

The  Marsiaqb  op  H.  R.  H.tue  Prince  or  Wales, 

IN 

LENT. 

^^    short,  the   inscription  was  a  public  defiance  of  the  Church, 
^^der  the  guise  of  a  loyal  demonstration  to  the  State. 

The  pump  spoke  of  division,  and  foreshadowed  the  breaking  up 

^^  the  old-established  order  of  things  at  Leigh.     Not  being  right- 

^^K^ed,  the  inhabitants  fell  foul  of  the  Church  and  exalted  the 

^^te ;  whereas  the  clergyman  at  Leigh  would  have  reversed  the 

^^er  of  things^ — at  least  he  would  have  done  so,  while  still  indignant 

•■^ut  the  date  of  the  wedding  of  the  heir  to  the  throne.     How- 

^^Qr,  there  is  a  great  difference  between  the  righteous  indignation 
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of  a  reverend  gentleman  and  the  unbridled  hatred  of  a  semi-infidel 
mob  ; — all  really  good  church  and  chapel  people  of  all  denomina- 
tions know  this  well.  The  Vicar  of  Leigh  thought  he  did  well  to 
be  angry,  and  so  he  provoked  the  parishioners  to  put  up  this 
unrighteous  pump. 

The  Reverend  Mr.  Moodle  had  done  much  to  upset  the  ancient 
and  established  order  of  things  at  Leigh,  in  his  attempt  to  revive 
the  traditions  of  antiquity.  He  had  not  been  content  with  the 
withered  old  British  oak,  but  had  tried  to  make  it  a  living  tree 
again,  by  daubing  it  over  with  a  fresh  coat  of  paint.  With 
extraordinary  perversity  the  parishioners  at  once  opened  their  eyes 
and  mouths,  and  not  only  denounced  the  paint-pot,  but  actually 
tried  to  grub  up  the  ancient  old  British  oak  by  the  roots,  as  so 
much  useless  firewood. 

It  was  impossible  not  to  like  Mr.  Moodle,  although  he  certainly 
was  a  bit  of  a  nuisance.  He  was  a  born  martyr ;  he  would  have 
liked  to  have  worn  sackcloth  next  his  skin,  only  his  skin  was  very 
tender,  and  so  he  wore  the  very  best  linen, — but  he  did  the  next 
best  thing  he  could — he  wore  ho  shirt  collar.  His  coats  were  of  an 
extraordinary  length,  and  no  doubt  typical  of  something,  and  his 
trousers  were  a  compromise  between  men's  trousers  and  women's 
petticoats.  Providence,  he  considered,  had  been  very  good  to  him, 
for  his  hair  had  dropped  away,  until  only  a  fringe  was  left,  which 
gave  one  quite  the  idea  of  the  tonsure  of  another  church.  It  was 
one  of  the  privileges  of  Mr.  Moodle  to  undergo  persecution  about 
this  tonsure,  to  be  suspected,  by  the  wicked  persecutors  of  this 
world,  of  havfng  contributed  to  the  monastic  appearance  of  his  own 
skull.  In  private  life  Mr.  Moodle  was  very  nice  and  gentlemanly. 
He  was  mild,  patient,  and  willing  to  defer  to  any  one's  opinions 
on  politics^  art,  literature^  or  mechanics,  of  which  matters,  indeed, 
he  was  profoundly  ignorant,  excepting  when  he  was  in  the  pulpit, 
when,  according  to  his  own  idea,  he  became  endowed  with  some 
mysterious  knowledge  which  made  him  infallible  on  all  points, 
religious  and  secular.  Mr.  Moodle  was  a  married  priest,  and  this 
was  his  sorest  trial.  If  he  had  been  a  married  parson  it  would  not 
have  signified ;  but  Mr.  Moodle  was  no  parson.  He  would  rather 
have  been  a  sexton  than  that.  No ;  he  was  a  priest,  and  a  married 
priest. 

Now,  a  wife  is,  in  all  cases,  such  a  luxury  that  it  was  impos- 
sible for  Mr.  Moodle  to  preach  the  duty  of  constant  mortification 
while  he  was  blessed  with  the  companionship  of  Mrs.  Moodle. 
There  were  fourteen  childreo,  too,  and  a  fifteenth  coming ;  and 
even  looking  at  children  as  a  foim  of  penance,  it  still  struck  Mr. 
Moodle  as  odd  that  the  yearly  penance  should  be  inflicted  on  Mrs. 
Moodle  only.     The  other  principal  points  in  Mr.  Moodle's  character 
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nsisted  in  a  tendency  to  embroidered  ornaments  on  all  parts  of  his 
mday  trappings,  and  a  persistency  in  turning  his  back  to  the  con- 
egation  at  all  parts  of  the  service  where  his  predecessors  had 
5cn  used  to  turn  their  faces.  He  would  have  walked  up  the 
lancel  on  his  head,  if  he  could  have  stirred  up  the  consciences 
f  his  parishioners ;  as  it  was,  he  managedpto  stir  up  their  bile, 
Jid  so  up  went  the  pump. 

CHAPTER  III. 

THE      VISITORS. 

The  visitors  who  formed  the  usual  harvest  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Leigh  had  always  been  of  a  very  superior  class,  prior  to  the  forma- 
tion of  the  abominable  railway,  and  the  attractioas  of  the  place 
vere  so  great  that  they  continued  to  visit  it  in  spite  of  the 
objectionable  people  who  made  excursions  to  Leigh  during  the  three 
summer  months.  A  superficial  observer  would  not  have  detected 
much  harm  in  these  excursionists,  beyond  the  fact,  that  they  brought 
their  own  provisions  with  them,  wrapped  in  greasy  newspapers 
which  they  always  left  behind  them  on  the  beach ;  there  was  little  to 
he  said  against  them,  but  they  did  exercise  a  strong  influence  on 
the  people  of  Leigh,  particularly  on  the  rising  generation — the  boys 
had  always,  for  ages  past,  been  noted  for  extreme  ignorance  of 
grammar,  and  wonderful  knowledge  of  parts  of  the  Catechism ;  they 
had  been  brought  up  to  pidl  their  forelocks  to  the  Penraddockes 
U)d  the  parson  ;  and  the  girls,  in  like  manner,  never  omitted  to  salute 
iii  bad  English*  and  drop  remarkably  good  curtseys  to  the  famale 
authorities.  A  schoolmaster  from  London  was  reported  to  have 
l^oome  insane  in  former  years  from  receiving  an  unexpected  reply 
fcm  a  little  boy  who  was  crying  on  the  beach,  either  because  lio 
lad  lost  his  mother  or  could  not  find  his  sister.  "  What  trouble 
>ppresses  you,  my  little  man  1"  asked  the  schoolmaster.  "  Her  has 
^t  I  waiting  for  she  all  day,  and  where  be  him  now  V  replied  the 
^rboy,  as  he  touched  his  hair  respectfully  to  the  man  of  letters. 
^ehow,  or  another,  since  excursionists  took  it  into  their  heads  to 
^t  Leigh,  the  grammar  of  the  rising  generation  improved,  and 
heir  manners  fell  oflf  dreadfully.  The  fact  was,  they  picked  up  a 
S^t  many  so-called  c^jmic  songs,  and  became  infected  with  the 
^owledge  of  good  and  evil,  and  used  the  good  to  promote  the  evil, 
^  Was  natural  enough.  They  swore  in  correct  English,  and  became 
dieted  to  indecent  expressions — expressed  in  elegant  rhyme 
without  one  atom  of  reason.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Moodle  did  his  best  to 
^ct  this  state  of  things ;  he  did  not  attend  the  village  schools 
^^^t  because  an  irreligious  government  bad  fixed  certain  hours, 
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during  which  time  alone  he  could  impart  secular  knowledge,  and  as 
Mr.  Moodle  truly  said  it  was  necessary  that  the  teacher  should  he 
free  at  each  and  every  moment  to  impart  religious  instruction.  It  is 
clear  that  no  man  or  boy  can  learn  the  flute  if  the  music-master  is 
forbidden  to  refer  to  the  music  of  the  Israelites,  and  arithmetic  is 
impossible  if  the  teacher  cannot  call  attention  to  "  Division,"  as 
exemplified  in  the  quarrels  of  the  clergy  of  all  denominations  ;  but 
Mr.  Moodle  did  what  he  could — he  formed  a  surpliced  choir,  and 
tried  to  elevate  the  ideas  of  the  boys  by  marching  them  in  procession 
up  the  aisles  of  the  church  on  every  Sunday,  It  was  pretty  enough 
to  see  the  d<5ar  children  peeping  from  under  their  eyes  right  and  left 
to  see  if  they  were  being  admired  as  they  marched  to  the  tune  of 
Christian  soldiers,  and  at  any  rate,  for  one  day  in  the  week  the 
boys  refrained  from  singing  **  Champagne  Charley.**  But  although 
the  excursionists  had  corrupted  the  youth  of  Leigh,  the  railway 
had  not  been  long  enough  in  existence  to  ruin  the  place  utterly; 
and  the  old-fashioned  style  of  visitors  still  came  to  Leigh ;  it  was  a 
very  healthy  place  and  a  refuge  for  convalescents — it  was  a  veiy 
haven  for  whooping-cough,  and  roadstead  for  scarlet-fever ;  th® 
mothers  flocked  here  with  their  treasures,  and  the  fathers  came 
down  occasionally  to  note  the  progress  of  their  little  ones.  As  arule, 
they  found  out  they  could  do  this  much  better  by  prolonging,  as  far 
as  possible,  the  intervals  of  absence.  The  paternal  ear  gets  dolled 
by  incessant  whoops,  and  the  fathers  preferred  to  retain  their  organs 
of  hearing  in  the  highest  state  of  critical  accuracy.  As  a  rule  the 
visitors  did  not  associate  with  the  residents  at  Leigh  ;  the  first  were 
prepared  to  spend  money  freely  during  their  visit^  and  the  second 
class  was  not — but  of  course,  there  were  exceptions.  If  a  new 
arrival  was  in  any  way  connected  with  the  Penruddockes,  or  any 
other  family  mentioned  in  the  Peerage  or  Baronetage,  the  residents 
were  willing  to  be  as  civil  as  possible ;  but  they  held  aloof,  as  was 
natural,  from  the  rich  nobodies  who  raised  the  prices  of  berf  and 
mutton,  absorbed  all  the  best  cuts  of  the  sirloin,  monopolised  all 
the  junket  and  clotted  cream,  and  put  half-crowns  ostentatiously 
into  offertory  bags  on  Sunday. 

Claremont  villa,  at  Leigh,  was  one  of  the  best  houses  in  the  place, 
and  was  only  let  to  people  of  family  with  some  money,  or  to  families 
of  no  particular  family  with  a  very  great  deal  of  spare  cash.  It 
was  now  in  the  occupation  of  General  de  Calverley  and  hia  wife 
and  children,  ranging  from  eighteen  years  of  age  to  the  last 
darling  aged  five.  General  de  Calverly,  was  a  great  favourite  with 
the  Horse-Guards  and  the  authorities  generally;  he  was  blind, 
which  was  very  much  in  his  favour,  not  so  blind  that  he  could  not 
see,  but  to  such  a  degree  that  he  would  not  see.  The  General  had- 
one  great  rule  both  in  private  and  public  matters,  he  shut  his  eyes    I 
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«olut€ly  to  whatever  he  did  not  wish  to  observe,  or  his  superiors 
d  not  desire  to  have  noticed.  He  was  a  sort  of  human  ostrich, 
>king  bis  bead  into  a  bush  when  the  hunters  were  abroad,  and  per- 
lading  himself  that  the  danger  was  over,  because  it  was  no  longer 
sible.  He  was  a  worshipper  of  peace  although  a  warrior  by 
rofessiou,  and  if  the  matter  could  have  been  kept  perfectly  snug 
id  quiet,  would  have  put  up  with  a  kicking  from  an  enemy,  as 
lietly  as  any  Quaker  that  ever  existed  ;  but  for  all  that  he  was  a 
sntleman,  and  bound  by  the  strictest  code  of  honour,  and  no  man 
ould  have  resented  a  public  affront  to  the  satisfaction  of  his  club 
)oner  than  General  de  Calverly.  He  was  a  good-looking  man, 
kU  and  well  made,  very  affable  and  communicative ;  but,  somehow, 
^body  could  ever  recollect  having  gained  any  specific  information 
cm  the  General.  He  wore  an  eye-glass,  which  he  never  used  unless 
2  had  seen  something  which  he  did  not  intend  to  look  at ;  and  the 
Ivantage  of  the  eye-glass  was,  that  when  he  used  it  he  could  not 
le  anything  at  all.  As  he  advanced  in  years  the  flesh  began  to 
nedominate  over  the  spirit;  and  although  the  General  was  a  hand- 
»iDe  man  still,  there  was  no  denying  that  he  no  longer  looked  such 
I  a  **  shell  jacket."  Mrs.  de  Calverly,  or,  as  the  people  of  Leigh 
Jled  her,  the  General's  lady,  was  a  very  good  specimen  of  a  certain 
ass  of  dowagers.  She  was  stout  and  very  fair,  with  good  hair,  and 
ienty  of  it,  and  beautiful  teeth.  It  is  needless  to  say  she  was 
easant-looking — she  was  good-tempered  naturally,  so  long  as  she 
id  all  she  wanted  for  herself  and  family.  She  grudged  nothing  to 
»ple  outside  her  own  domestic  circle — she  was  beloved  by  her 
vnestics,  she  never  grumbled  at  their  dress  or  adornments,  she 
18  content  to  feel  that  their  imitation  furs  and  velvets  came  into  no 
mpetition  with  her  own,  and  perhaps  it  pleased  her  to  see  them 
least  as  well  dressed  as  the  residents  at  Leigh,  who  came  to  do 
«r  homage  at  Claremont  villa.  Mrs.  de  Calverly  was  a  Penrud- 
cke  by  birth,  and  sister  to  the  lady  of  the  Manor  House ;  she 
lew  perfectly  well  all  about  the  Jenkinsons,  and  the  Taffitoes,  and 
e  Barkers,  and  was  civil  enough  to  them  so  long  as  they  were 
rourably  reported  on  by  Miss  Penruddocke.  She  was  even  kind 
them,  provided  they  knew  their  places, — not  to  know  your  place 
18  an  offence  which  was  unpardonable  with  Mrs.  de  Calverly,  but 
edid  her  duty  always,  and  the  offenders  were  very  soon  tauglit 
itter  manners.  She  was  a  great  favourite  with  the  poor  ;  any  one 
operly  recommended  by  the  Vicar  got  plenty  of  scraps  which 
ttuld  otherwise  have  been  sold  by  the  cook  or  given  to  the  pigs ; 
lule  from  the  other  charitable  ladies  at  Leigh  the  poor  only  got 
*ct8,  and  an  occasional  rice-pudding  which  they  were  not  as 
^•to&d  for  as  they  should  have  been, — indeed,  a  rice-pudding 
t^pved  for    the  poor  by  Mrs.  Taffitoe  or  Miss   Jenkioson  was 
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rather  a  trying  affair.  These  ladies  were  stern  disciplinarians,  ai 
above  all,  insisted  that  the  poor  should  not  be  pampered, 
produce  a  rice-pudding  which  would  not  pamper  the  pauj 
appetite,  it  was  necessary  to  avoid  eggs,  refuse  sugar,  and  ha 
nothing  to  do  with  milk.  Probably  a  Hindoo  would  hardly  ha 
been  able  to  detect  the  diflference  between  a  rice-pudding,  and  1 
own  boiled  rice ;  but  Christian  paupers  should  have  known  betl 
than  a  heathen  Hindoo,  and  been  more  grateful.  In  other  respa 
Mrs.  de  Calverly  was  a  tolerably  good  specimen  of  an  English  la( 
of  aristocratic  county  family — she  was  religious,  and  she  believ* 
that  the  cook  and  the  housemaid  might  go  to  the  same  heav< 
as  she  would,  provided  she  gave  them  a  character,  but  she  w 
not  a  perfect  woman,  for  it  was  impossible  for  her  to  supposed 
could  ever  be  quite  on  such  terms  of  equality  with  her  on 
governess.  She  was  well-instructed,  and  knew  something  of  the  la? 
of  her  country,  and  considered  that  they  ought  to  be  put  inl 
execution,  excepting  in  cases  where  her  own  interest  and  thi 
of  her  family  would  be  aflfected.  She  was  accomplished,  an 
did  not  look  like  a  fool  when  clever  people  talked  of  emineB 
composers,  authors,  or  painters.  On  the  contrary,  she  looke 
as  if  bhe  took  the  greatest  interest  in  them,  which,  howevei 
was  not  the  case.  .  Probably,  as  women  go,  she  had  hardly 
fault,  excepting  that  she  imagined  her  waist  was  precisely  tl 
same  size  as  it  had  been  twenty  years  ago,  and  that  she  require 
exactly  the  same  sized  gloves  and  shoes.  But  this  may  be  forgive 
her,  for  it  is  common  to  womankind. 

CHAPTER    IV. 

FLORENCE. 

Florence  de  Calverly  was  just  eighteen,  and  a  pretl 
fiirl.  She  had  blue  eyes,  and  a  very  fair  complexion,  like  h( 
mother,  and  beautiful  hair,  soft  and  silky,  of  light-brown  colou 
with  a  golden  flash  of  colour  playing  about  it  when  the  sun  shom 
In  some  respects  she  resembled  her  father.  She  was  tall  for  hi 
age,  and  her  head  was  very  well  shaped  ;  she  gave  one  the  idea  < 
being  able  to  think.  Now,  this  was  the  very  power  in  whid 
according  to  her  mother  and  father,  she  was  deficient.  Mrs.  c 
Calverly  considered  the  child  almost  a  fool  in  some  things,— d 
said  so  to  her  sister.  Miss  Penruddocke. 

**  What  do  you  think,  Harriet,  dear,  the  child  did  the'other  daj 
My  maid,  Stephens,  you  know, — nice  decent  person,  been  wit 
me  twenty  years, — must  needs  go  and  get  some  nasty  low  few 
when  we  were  in  London  last  month !    So  tiresome  of  her,  yoi 
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;  because  she  knew  we  were  coming  down  here  I   The  General 
or  a  doctor  to  see  her,  and  the  stupid  ^raan  said  it  was  small- 
It  gave  me  quite  a  shock,  ray  dear, — so  abrupt  of  the  man. 
to  send  for  my  own  doctor,  dear.  Sir  Charles  Lutestring,  my 
s  were  so  upset.    The  General  got  Sir  Charles  to  see  Stephens 
rards,  and  he  said,  *  he  should  call  it  variola,  and  not  small, 
Such  a  different  thing,  you  know ;  so  much  nicer  to  men- 
if  one  must  mention  such  things.     You  can  fancy  my  horror, 
ear,  when  Stephens  actually  got  raving  mad  in  the  night— 
larmed  the  whole  house.     When  the  General  went  up  to  see 
was  the  matter,  she  actually  didn't  know  him.    *  Oh,  ma'am,' 
aid  to  him,  ^  I  am  so  sorry  you  hurried  so,  you've  forgotten 
pads  !'     He  got  frightened,  luckily,  and  came  away,  or  their 
knowing  what  that  woman  would  have  said  ;  after  being  my 
X)nfidential  maid,  too,  for  twenty  years  !     Next  day,  my  dear, 
lens  was  sensible,  and  the  General  and  I  thought  it  quite  a 
to  get  her  into  some  hospital ;  so  we  got  a  cab,  and  put  her 
3,  and  told  the  man  to  drive  to  the  nearest  hospital,  and  say  it 
in  accident.     I  thought  of  that,  my  love,  because,  you  know, 
never  turn  away  accidents  ;   and,  after  all,  it  was  quite  an 
ent,  getting  variola.     Would  you   believe  it,    Harriet?  that 
1  cabman  brought  Stephens  back   at  seven  o'clock   in   the 
ng,  after  having  tried  eight  hospitals,  and  having  been  posi- 
^  refused  admission  in  every  one  !     We  had  to  tike  the  poor 
lire  in  again ;   and  I  believe  she  was  very  bad,  for  all  the 
nts  refused  to  go  near  her.     The  lower  orders,  my  dear,  have 
y  any  sympathy.     Now,  Harriet,  what  do  you  think  happened 
\    At  three  o'clock  the  next  morning  somebody  knocked  at 
>edroom  door.     *  General,'  I  said  Hhat  is  a  knock !'     '  Better 
iem  to  hear  it,'  said  the  General ;  *  perhaps  it  will  go  away.' 
t  didn't  go  away.     The  knock  came  again.     *  General,'  I  said, 
ust  be  thieves  !'     'I  think  it  is  better,  my  dear,  to  take  no 
3,*  replied  the  General ;  *  for,  after  all,  we  are  only  lodgers, 
f  we  keep  our  door  shut  perhaps  they  will  try  some  other 
Harriet,  a  third  knock  came,  and  I  determined  to  act  my- 
*  Who  is  there  V  I  said,  in  a  gruff  kind  of  manly  voice.     *  It's 
R,'  was  the  startling  reply.     Now,  Norris  was  the  young  girl 
waited  on  Florence.     *0h,  ma'am,*  said  the  girl,  *  Iv'e  been 
ss  Florence's  room,  and  she  ain't  in  bed.'     '  Tell  her  I  desire 
)  go  to  bed  directly,'  I  replied.     *  Oh,  ma'am,'  she  cried,  *  she 
get  into  Stephens's  bed.      There  ain't  room,  for  one  thing, 
lie  blankets  ain't  enough.'     'General,'  I  screamed,  *  here  is 
ter  case  of  variola — Norris  is   mad!'      *No   ma'am,  please 
n,*  she  answered,  just  in  time  to  stop  the  General,  who  was 
to  call  oat  *Fire' — ^it's   Miss  Florence  has  gone    into 
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Stephens's  room,  and  there  she  is,  ma'am,  and  she  have  1 
locked  the  door,  ma'am.'  My  dear  Harriet,  you  mij 
knocked  me  down  with  a  feather,  and  the  poor  General 
cry — positively,  my  love,  to  cry  !  *  This  is  very  dreadful, 
to  me,  *  Laura  I'  *  Will  you  go  up,  love,'  I  said,  *  and  te 
come  down  directly?'  *  I  think  not,  my  love,'  said  the 
*  this  is  a  sore  trial,  but  we  must  resign  ourselves.  You  s 
comes  out,  she  will  spread  the  variola  contagion,  and  it  wc 
increase  our  trouble  if  you,  my  dearest,  were  to  be  infect 
thoughtful  of  him,  wasn't  it?  Well,  Harriet,  my  dear 
flight  of  rooms  Florence  stopped  for  a  fortnight,  night  and  c 
her  meals  poked  in  at  the  door,  and  seeing  nobody  but  tl 
and  Norris,  who  asked  to  be  allowed  to  go  and  help  Miss  ] 
And  after  all,  my  dear,  Stephens  got  well,  and  Flor* 
nothing  at  all,  did  not  even  look  very  tired,  and  hardl; 
tlie  ''slightest  feeling  afterwards  for  what  she  had  r 
and  her  poor  papa  suffer.  And  this  is  what  Florenc( 
dear!" 

Undoubtedly,  the  poor  girl  had  a  very  ill-regulated  m 
her  education  had  been  a  good  deal  neglected.  She  knew 
of  algebra;  physical  geography  she  was  utterly  igno 
astronomy  was  an  unknown  science ;  she  did  not  know  he 
miles  the  moon  was  from  the  earth ;  and  once  she  saic 
astonished  governess  that  **  she  didn't  care!"  That  was  1 
of  Florence.  Nobody,  of  course,  does  care  how  far  the 
from  the  earth,  but  people  do  care  to  be  supposed  to 
interest  in  such  things,  and  Florence  would  not  even  do  th 

'*  I  cannot  understand  it,"  soliloquised  the  General, — " 
the  child  take  after  ?  not  her  mother,  I'm  certain.    I  remec 
Astronomer  Royal  took  her  in  to  dinner  last  year,  and  he  n 
her  side  all  the  evening  after.     She  told  mo  afterwards  tl 
an  elderly  man,  who  had,  perhaps,  had  a  little  to9  much 
did  say  the  prettiest  things  about  the  stars ;  and  how  som< 
stars  were  more  precious  than  heavenly  ones ;  so  that  she  r< 
spent  quite  a  pleasant  evening.'     £xA  I  was  asked  to 
chair  once  at  a  public  lecture  on  astronomy,  because  I  look< 
man  who  understood  that  kind  of  thing.    I  suppose  she  get 
the  Penruddocke's — somehow,  that  Harriet  Penruddocke 
Now,  Frank,  my  eldest  son,"  remarked  the  General  to 
"  is  different.     He  has  his   faults,  and  talks   very  wil 
fancies  he  is  a  democrat,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing ;  he  i 
knocking  everything  down,  and  revolutionising   everyth 
everybody ;   but   you  would  never  find  Frank  mixing  hii 
with  the  lower  orders  in  that  kind  of  way.     In  fact,  Fn 
gentleman,  and  all  his  Radical  nonsense  will  come  down 
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bye;  and,  by  Jove  !  I've  no  fear  of  Master  Frank  taking  to  nurse 
his  valet." 

**  I  hope  not,  General,"  sighed  his  poor  wife  ;  **  but  there  is  no 

knowing  what  one  may  have  to  bear.      Fou  know  he  did  associate 

with  some  low  people  who  kept  a  gambling- house  at  Cambridge." 

"  Yes,"   said  the   General,   **  I  remember  that  pretty  well, 

certainly." 

"Ah,  General,"  replied  Mrs.  de  Calverly,  **I  always  fancied 
there  was  something  not  quite  honourable  about  that  business  !" 

**  Please,  don't  talk  nonsense,  Laura,"  said  the  General. 
"  Frank  would  never  do  anything  of  the  kind  ;  he  has  odd  notions  ; 
but  you  can  always  trust  Frank,— he  is  certain  in  all  cases  to 
respect  himself." 

CHAPTER  V. 

AT  THE  RIVEB  MOUTH. 

General  de  Calverly  and  his  daughter  were  taking  their 
morning  stroll  upon  the  beach,  and  wandered  by  degrees  to  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Lagge,  which  tumbled  into  the  sea  at  one 
end  of  the  little  bay  of  Leigh.  It  was  a  pretty  stream  enough, 
with  the  exception  of  its  mouth.  Anglers  loved  the  river, 
and  perched  tHemselves  all  along  the  banks  at  intervals,  for  the 
whole  fifteen  miles  of  its  course.  There  were  no  fish  to  speak  of, 
hut  there  had  been  fish  in  the  olden  time.  Rumour  spoke  of  the 
days  when  the  inhabitants  of  Leigh  refused  to  eat  the  Lagge 
fiahnoD,  more  than  five  days  out  of  the  seven.  Anglers,  when  they 
met,  repeated  this  tradition  to  each  other,  and  they  talked  of  fish 
they  had  themselves  seen,  although  shy,  very  shy  ! — 

"  Till  their  own  dreams  at  length  deceived  e'm, 
And  oft  repeating,  they  believed  e'm," 

When  they  got  back  to  London  they  actually  talked  of  the 
capital  fishing  they  had  enjoyed  in  the  Lagge  !  But  the  mouth  of 
the  river  was  a  different  thing.  It  was  a  stuttering  mouth,  hesita- 
ting how  it  should  find  its  way  through  the  ever-increasing  shingle 
into  the  open  sea,  and  then  breaking  out  into  a  furious,  incoherent 
nish  of  moving  water,  that  swept  like  a  torrent,  now  fifty  yards  to 
the  right,  and  then  another  fifty  to  the  left,  and  then  once  again  to 
the  right,  when  it  made  a  final  leap  over  a  sandy  bar,  and  somehow 
or  another,  amalgamated  with  the  salt  water,  after  a  greatjstruggle 
^tween  them  for  supremacy.  The  one  hundred  ynrds  of  bank  at 
^e  river  mouth  was  treacherous.  The  rush  of  waters  scooped  out 
the  shelving  pebble  into  quite  a  precipitous  slope,  so  that  if  any  one 
ttimhled  in,  he  or  she  would  fall  at  once  in  four  feet  of  water,  and 
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probably  find  themselves  in  double  the  depth  before  they  recovered 
presence  of  mind  enough  to  shout  out  for  help.  People,  of  course, 
went  to  look  at  the  mouth  of  th*e  Lagge,  but  they  seldom  went 
twice,  unless  they  were  lovers,  who  wanted  a  quiet  spot  to  utter 
out  loud  their  soft  sayings,  which  they  were  tired  of  whispering  on 
the  more  crowded  '*  esplanade,"  as  the  sea-wall  called  itself 

The  General  and  Florence  sat  down  upon  the  shingle,  at  a  safe 
distance,  and  looked  about  them.  Nobody  was  in  sight,  excepting 
a  young  man,  coming  towards  them  from  Leigh,  also,  apparently, 
bound  on  an  inspection  of  the  river  mouth.  Yes,  there  was  one 
other  living  figure  ;  a  little  boy  was  treading  the  edge  of  the  bank, 
trying,  apparently,  to  scoop  up  some  of  the  water  into  a  small  tin 
bucket  with  a  wooden  spade. 

*'  Papa,*'  said  Floreoce,  suddenly,  *'  that  child- will  be  in  the 
water!" 

"Better  come  away,  my  love,"  said  the  General.  "It's very 
awkward,  you  know,  if  any  accident  happens,  and  it  is  better  not 
to  interfere  with  children, — parents  do  not  like  it." 

**  Papa,  dear,"  said  Florence,  "  I  must  go  ;  the  child  is  almost 
a  baby  !"  And  off  Florence  started;  but  she  was  too  late— a  dig 
with  the  litte  spade,  given  with  too  much  energy,  made  the  child 
lose  his  footing,  and  in  another  moment  the  water  bad  him  fast,  and 
tossed  and  rolled  him,  a  little  bit  of  human  rubbish,  towards  the 
oblivion  of  the  dark  waters.  In  another  moment  Florence  would 
have  been  in  the  water  too  ;  but  was  prevented. 

"  Stop,  girl !"  shouted  a  loud  voice,  and  a  strong  arm  dragged 
her  back  upon  the  safer  part  of  the  bank;  and  then  huniedly 
saying — "Take  care  of  my  hat  and  coat,"  the  stranger  jumped 
headlong  into  the  eddying  current. 

Florence  did  mechanically  as  she  was  bid,  and  hung  the  coat 
over  her  arm,  while  she  held  the  hat  against  her  side,  until,  from 
being  rather  a  good-looking  chapeau,  of  the  chimney-pot  order,  it 
suddenly  acquired  the  appearance  of  having  been  engaged  in  » 
pitched  battle.  But  Florence  was  thinking  of  the  tragedy  befow 
her  eyes.  The  man  had  reached  the  boy,  and  evidently  made  »» 
effort  to  swim  back  to  the  bank  with  him;  but  it  was  useless. 
Kapidly  the  current  overmastered  him,  and  soon  man  and  boy  weW 
lost  to  sight  in  the  broken  water  of  the  bar.  Florence  ran  to  th® 
extreme  end  of  the  bank,  where  she  could  get  a  good  view  of  the 
river  mouth.  She  caught  sight  again  of  the  dark  forms  of  the  cast- 
aways, nearer,  too,  to  the  shore  than  she  could  have  expected ;  the 
tide  was  running  out,  and  there  was  an  eddy  which  swept  close  itt 
shore. 

"Papa,  dear,  can't  we  do  anything,"  cried  Florence,  as  she 
dropped  the  coat  and  hat,  and  clasped  her  hands  in  despair. 
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sometliiDg  ?"  repeated  the  General ;  *'  yes,  certainly  :  here's 

>ming.     Here,  you  sir;  don't  stand  there  and  let  your 

atures  perish  before  your  eyes ! ' ' 

lan  hurried  over  to  the  General's  side. 

at  is  the  row,  governor  ?"  he  said. 

general    was    speechless ;    he    had    never    been    called 

►r  "  to  his  face  b^^fore  in  all  his  life. 

ice  answered — "  They  are  drowning  ;  oh,  do  save  them  !" 

lan  looked  about  him  for  a  moment,  and  cJiught  sight  of  an 

li  had  been  left  on  the  beach.    In  another  moment  he  had 

r  a  pea-jacket,  and  pitching  it  at  the  General  with  an 

on  of,  **  Mind  my  coat,  governor  !"  in  went]thcdisrespect- 

cer  to  the  rescue. 

reneral  had  some  difficulty  in  getting  clear  of  the  obnoxious 

It  had  2:one  risjht  over  his  head  and  blinded  him  for  a 
>r  two.    When  he  had  extricated  himself  he  was  red  in  the 
ingry. 
<r,  Florence,  I  hope  you  see  what  comes  of  having  your 

If  you  had  listened  to  me,  and  come  away  when  I  told 

3  would  have  been  none  of  this  disreputable  business.     By 

to  think  that  I  and  my  daughter  should  have  to  stand 

two   seconds   at   a   prize-fight,  holding  these  ruffians' 

ed,    papa!    saved!"    shouted   Florence;    and   then   she 
cry. 

he  stranger  had  done  some  jjood  with  his  oar.  He  had 
to  drag  and  push  the  half- insensible  form  of  the  drowning 
ported  by  the  oar,  in  the  direction  of  the  beach,  and  when 
^ater  was  gained,  the  last  comer  dragged  ashore  the  body 
mg  man,  who  was  perfectly  insensible,  but  still  retained, 
I  his  arras,  the  form  of  the  little  boy. 
re  are  your  friends,  governor,"  said  the  very  objectionable 
the  oar  ;  **  but  it's  my  belief  we  are  a  bit  too  late.  Don't 
,"  be  said,  suddenly,  as  he  looked  at  Florence — "time 
>r  tears  in  the  next  world,  there's  work  to  do  in  this.  Do 
r  what  to  do  with  drowned  people  ?" 


*> 


lought  not ;  no  one  ever  does  know  anything  in  this  old 
nless  he's  paid  for  it.  Here,  catch  hold,  governor!"  he 
nd  look  here,  miss !  you  serve  the  child  as  we  serve  the 
id,  in  another  moment,  the  stranger  began  to  carry  out  the 
ns   of  the  Royal   Humane  Sociaty,  as  if  he  understood 

np  away,  miss,"  he  cried,  to  Florence.     "  Bring  the  arms 

K 
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close  down  to  the  side.     CJovernor,  you  hold  the  stranger's  tongue 
out  of  his  mouth  !'* 

"  By  Jove  !"  said  the  General ;  but  he  had  no  time  to  say  more, 
for  the  operator  was  too  busy  pumping,  as  he  called  it,  to  give 
any  further  instructions. 

**By  the  Lord!'*  said  the  amateur  Member  of  the  Humaoe 
Society,  **  he's  coming  round  !"  and  sure  enough  it  was  so,  and  in 
another  five  minutes  the  apparently  drowned  man  was  Fitting  up, 
bewildered  and  stupified,  but  evidently  in  a  fair  way  of  recovery. 
But  the  child  was  dead,  and  poor  Florence  sat  with  it  in  her  arms, 
hugging  the  poor  little  thing  to  her  bosom,  and  wishiog  she  could 
give  her  heart's  blood  to  bring  back  one  beat  in  his. 

In  another  five  minutes  quite  a  little  crowd  had  collected,  and 
plenty  of  help  was  at  hand. 

**Poor  child  is  dead!"  said  a  sea-faring  man  of  experience^ 
— **  ain't  nothing  been  done  ?  He  ought  to  have  been  held  up  by=^ 
the  heels,  you  know,  to  let  the  water  run  off." 

"Casks  is  better,"  said  an  old  boatman.  "You  take  ^ 
drowned  man  and  roll  him  on  three  casks,  and  you  are  most  sure  t-^ 
bring  him  round." 

**  I  don't  know,  old  boy,"  replied  a  one-eyed  veteran,  who  b»-* 
served,  in  former  days,  aboard  the  *  Arethusa ;'  **  I  mind  that  in  t»lL^ 
West  Indies  we  rolled  a  messmate  of  mine  for  two  hours,  and  ^ 
never  came  to  himself." 

**  What  casks  was  they  ?"  sneered  the  first  boatman. 

"  Sugar  casks,"  replied  the  veteran. 

"Sugar  cjtsks  be  d d!  said  the  rival  practitioner.     ** 

you  all  right,  sir?"  he  continued,  addressing  the  young  man, 
was  now  rapidly  recovering. 

"  Quite,  thank  you,"  he  answered.  *'  What  is  to  be  done  wi*; 
the  poor  child  \  I  fear  there  is  no  chance  of  restoring  life  ;  but>  J 
had  better  be  moved  to  some  house,  and  the  friends  sent  for.  \^^ 
any  of  you  men  carry  him  to  the  nearest  public-house  ?" 

"  Better  leave  him,  mister,"  replied  an  old  nautical  man.  "  I** 
only  getting  into  trouble;  the  police  are  against  it,  and  the  coau^* 
guard  has  their  say,  and  the  coroner  has  you  up,  and  asks  y^^ 
where  you  come  from,  and  what  you've  been  doing  of  lately, 
that  sort  of  thing.  'Tant  everyone  as  likes  saying  where  he 
last — is  it  Joe?"  said  the  speaker,  addressing  a  bystander,  v^'^ 
had  been  in  trouble  lately,  something  about  the  salmon  in  '^^ 
Lagge. 

Joe  scowled,  and  tho.  crowd  grinned. 

**l'll  tell  you  what  it  is,"  said  the  veteran  who  had  served  ^^ 
board  the  *  Arethusa,'  "  here's  a  gentleman  who  is  a  gentleman  (aU" 
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he  touciied  his  hat  respectfully  to  the  General,  who  was  much 
cheered  by  the  recognition  of  his  position,  and  immediately  began 
to  recover  his  authoritotive  manner  and  bearing).  As  I  was  say- 
ing," continued  the  old  veteran,  who  was  an  observanh  man  with 
the  one  eye,  which  he  kept  solely  for  his  own  use  and  benefit, — 
"here  is  a  real  gentleman,  like,  and  beyond  the  law  ;  now,  if  this 
gentleman  says  carry  the  poor  dear  to  the  *  Chester  Arms,'  like,  and 
rU  give  you,  say,  eighteenpence  a-piece,  why,  there's  me  and  Bob 
Jones,  and  George  Smith,  and,  mayhap,  Harry  Grimes,"  added  the 
veteran,  who  thouglit  he  had  better  conciliate  Harry.     **  We  will 

do  the  job,  and  d n  the  policeman  and  the  coroner !" 

**  Certainly,"  replied  the  General.  "You  can  act  under  my 
directions.  Convey  the  corpse  to  the  proprietor  of  the  hotel,  and 
say  it  is  sent  by  direction  of  General  de  Calverly." 

"Certainly,  sir,"  replied  the  veteran,  holding  out  his  hand  in 
a  thoughtful  kind  of  manner.  He  held  it  out,  indeed,  so  very 
thoughtfully  and  suggestively,  that  the  General  could  not  help 
seeing  it,  and  taking  his  purse  from  his  pocket,  extracted  half  a 
sovereign,  which  he  placed  in  the  extended  palm. 

And  now  the  procession  started,  leaving  the  General  and  his 
daughter  alone  with  the  strangers.  It  took  but  half  a  minute  for 
some  of  the  party  to  recover  their  self-possession. 

"Might  I  trouble  you  for  my  hati"  said  the  young  man  who 
had  given  his  garments  into  th\3  custody  of  Florence,  who  had 
^nechanically  picked  them  up  again,  when  the  dead  child  had  been 
^ken  from  her  arms.  **  Thanks  !  I'm  sure  I'm  very  much  obliged," 
"©  continued,  as  he  put  the  sacred  but  disfigured  chimney-pot  upon 
'^is  head.  **  No,  thank  you,  nut  at  all  damaged,"  he  replied,  to  an 
^J  look  on  Florence's  face,  as  she  became  aware  that  she  had 
^^'^ade  a  pancake  of  it.     **  Good-morning  !" 

The  CJeneral  lifted  his  hat  and  Florence  made  her  curtsey,  and 
^hc  man  with  the  oar  also  prepared  to  take  his  departure. 

**  Hand  over  the  coat,  governor,"  he  said  ;  "  I'll  do  as  much  for 
you  some  day.  Thankee  !  good-bye,  miss  ! — I'd  like  to  shake  handi 
if  you  didn't  mind." 

Florence  gave  her  hand,  and  the  General  gave  a  groan. 
**  Good-morning !"  he  said,  stiffly;  and  making  his   daughter 
^^e  his  arm,  he  left  the  detested  spot.     And  then  the  two  water 
champions  had  a  good  look  at  each  other. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 


EXPLANATIONS. 


The  man  with  the  oar  was  an  old  fellow  in  the  eyes  of 
irreverent  youth;  he  looked  at  least  forty-five,  and  might  have  been 
a  year  or  two  older.  He  was  about  five  feet  ten  inches  in  height, 
and  well  shaped,  broad  across  the  shoulders,  and  at  least  four  inches 
wider  by  measurement  than  he  was  round  the  waist,  but  his  face 
was  not  so  young  as  his  figure,  his  hair  which  had  once  been  very 
dark,  was  now  flecked  with  grey,  and  his  curly,  bushy  beard  was 
not  as  uniform  in  colour  as  it  had  been  ;  but  he  showed  no  signs  of 
decay,  his  teeth  were  strong  and  white,  his  eyes  bright,  blue  and 
bold  looking,  he  had  no  bend  in  the  shoulders,  and  he  lifted  his 
feet  when  he  walked  like  a  war-horse,  instead  of  shuffling  them 
along  the  beach  like  a  tired  old  porter.  Young  girls  of  sixteen 
would  have  considered  him  a  rather  fine  old  man  if  they  had  taken 
the  trouble  to  look  at  him  at  all ;  and  old  maiden  ladies  am 
widows  would  have  considered  him  a  model  of  a  man,  or  a  moral  o' 
a  man,  which  many  of  them  consider  much  the  same.  The  m 
whose  life  he  had  saved  was  about  the  same  height,  but  not 
muscular,  nor  so  set  in  figure,  being  very  many  years  younger ; 
was  not  above  twenty-eight,  and  some  would  have  taken  him 
less  ;  he  was  good-looking,  with  light  brown  curly  hair,  blue  eyes  a^^ci-^ 
a  fair  complexion  ;  his  forehead  was  good  and  high,  and  plentj^  ^ 
intellect  beamed  out  of  his  eyes  j  but  stlU  the  expression  of  the  i^=^^^J 
was  not  quite  satisfactory ;  he  looked  both  sorrowful  and  stern,  a^^  ^^ 
he  had  seen  some  trouble,  and  had  been  rather  hardened  tb.  ^^^ 
chastened  by  it.  . 

**I  owe  you  my  life,"  said  the  rescued  man;   "and  I  woi-^^*. 
thank  you,  if  I  knew  how;  but  it  is  idle  to  try  and  express  gr»*"*J^ 
tude   in  words,   at    least,   I  can't  do   it ;  but  I  am   thankful 
you.     !My  name  is   Waiter  Neville,  and   1    have  just  come  h 
as  curate — indeed,    I  only  saw  Leigh  for  the   first  time  yest^^^* 
day,  and  pretty  nearly  for  the  last  time  to-day,  if  I  had  not  xc^-^ 
with  you." 

*'  I  am  glad  I  was  at  hand,"  replied  the  man  with  the  oar ;  '^^     "^ 
was   a   lucky   thing,    and   promises  more  perhaps, — ^my  name 


George  liurroughes.    I  am  a  Colonist,  and  on  a  run  home  from  JT- 
Zealand,  to  the  old  country. 

*'  I  call  it  rather  providence  than  luck,"  said   Walter  Nevi*^ 
rather  ^ravely. 

*•  Well,  1  dou'tkiiow,"  replied  George Burroughes.     "You^^^'^' 
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I  only  amved  at  Plymouth  the  day  before  yesterday  ;  and  I  was  in  a 
railway  smash  yesterday,  close  to  Exeter.  I  did  not  get  hurt,  and  1 
call  that  providence." 

"  Surely,"  said  the  curate ;  "  and  so  is  this." 
'*  I  aint  sure  about  that,  it's  a  dangerous  speculation  ;  you  think 
so  because  you  have  got  out  of  a  scrape  to-day,  and  I  thought  so  be- 
cause I  was  not  killed  yesterday.     It  might  have  been  better  for  any- 
thing I  know,  that  it  had  all  turned  out  the  other  way,  circumstances 
alter  cases  so, — I  remember,  only  last  month,  our  skipper ;  who  was 
all  for  detecting  special  providences,  said  at  breakfast  time,  *  A  fair 
wind,  gentlemen  and  ladies,  and  running  twelve  knots  an  hour  off 
the  reel  !*     A  young  fellow  answered  up  'We're  in  luck,  captain.' 

*  Call  it  providence,  my  dear  young  friend,'  replied  the  captain; 

*  there's  no  such  thing  as  luck.'  The  young  fellow  looked  very 
foolish,  and  ate  his  *  fry,'  in  silence ;  but  he  had  his  revenge, — it 
blew  hard  enough  before  dinner,  and  when  the  steward  brought  in 
"tlie  soup  tureen,  he  missed  his  footing,  and  slap  went  the  pea-soup 
all  down  the  skipper's  back.  He  was  a  pious  man,  that  skipper; 
stud  he  did  not  swear,  he  only  said,  *  Dear  me  !  how  very  unlucky  !' 

*  Don't  call  it  luck,'  calls  out  young  hopeful  ;  there's  no  such  thing 
a^luck — call  it  providence.'  " 

The  curate  laughed,  and  said  — **  Then  you  don't  believe  in 
special  providences?" 

**I  did  not  say  so,"  replied  Burroughes.  **  I  only  doubted 
'W^hether  we  alwavs  detected  them.  But  we  ouofht  to  get  ourselves 
dried,  somewhere  or  another." 

**  Do  you  stop  here  ?"  asked  the  curate." 
**  Not  a  bit  of  it !  I  ought  not  to  be  here  at  all ;  I  am  on  my 
"W-ay  to  London,  and  came  here  by  the  merest  chance  in  the  world, 
** — or  providence,  if  you  like  it.  I  got  out  of  the  train  at  Saxby 
Junction,  and  while  I  was  staring  about  like  a  fool,  off  went  the 
ti^in,  and  there  is  no  other  up-train  until  the  afternoon.  It  struck 
xiae  I  might  just  as  well  pass  the  time  running  down  to  Leigh  and 
l>ack  ;  and  that  is  how  I  came  here." 

**Come  home  with  me;"  said  the  curate;  **you  will  find  there 
Avill  be  plenty  of  time  to  dry  yourself,  and  catch  the  train  in  good 
"time." 

"All  right,"  replied  Burroughes,  and  the  pair  started;  but 
tViey  were  destined  to  meet  with  further  interruption.  The  local 
policeman  had  approached  unnoticed. 

"You  are  the  gents,  I  see,"  he  remarked,  "that  can  give 
information  about  this  business;  and  I  must  trouble  you  for 
your  names  and  addresses,  as  you  will  both  be  wanted  at  the 
inquest." 

"Here's  a  providence,  if  you  like,"  said  Burroughes,  to  the 
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curate.     Bat  I  want  to  get  up  to  town  to-day,  policeman,'*  he  con- 
tinued. 

'*  Can't  be  done,  you  know,"  the  official  replied.  **  Its  all  been 
just  about  as  irregular  as  it  could  be,  and  we  can't  allow  of  any 
more  irregularity.  So  far  as  I  understand  it,  the  body  was  not 
even  searched.  Did  either  of  you,  gents,  search  the  body  ?"  he  asked 
severely. 

**No,"  said  Burroughes.  **  This  gentleman  didn't  because  he 
wasn't  sensible ;  and  I  didn't  because  I  was.  I  was  busy  trying  to 
restore  life  by  Marshall  Hall's  method,  as  they  call  it,  or,  at  least, 
the  young  lady  was." 

'*  Oh.  that's  Mr.  Hall's  method,  is  it  ?"  replied  the  official ;  then 
it's  not  mine,  and,  more  than  that,  its   contrary  to   instructions. 
First  thing  is  to  search  the  body  for  the  weapon  with  which  the  act 
was  committed ;  then  take  a  note  of  all  valuables,  and,  after  that, 
if  you  like,  remove  the  corpse  to  the  nearest  public  house,  and 
inform  the  coroner  ;  that  is  my  notion  !  It's  been  all  very  irregular; 
no  search  has  been  made,  and  as  for  valuables,  they  might  drop  out 
of  the  dead  party's  pocket,  don't  you  see,  supposing  there  was  m 
official  present." 

**  Surely,"  the  curate  replied,  "  you  don't  suspect  us  of  robbing 
the  body  of  a  child  about  five  years  of  age, — poor  little  fellow ! 
could  not  have  had  many  valuables  beyond  a  peg-top  or  a  penny- 
worth of  marbles, — where  could  he  have  got  them?" 

*'  He  might  have  stolen  them,"  said  the  policeman  solemnly. 

**  Why,  man,"  exclaimed  Burroughes,  "  you  would  suspect  yo 
own  mother !" 

"  Of  course,  I  would,"  replied  the  policeman—  it's  my  duty- 
do  always." 

"  It  must  be  an  awful  life,"  said  the  curate. 

"  Well,  no,  not  if  I  finds  them  out ;  but  it  is  trying  to  go 
for  years  suspecting  your  father,  or  mother,  or  wife,  it  may  be, 
never  to  catch  them  after  all. 

**  You've  caught  us,  anyway,"  said  Burroughes  ;  **  I  will  jii^^ 
put  up  at  the  *  Chester  Arms,'  and  then  you  will  be  sure  of  me.'  ^ 

"  All  right,"  replied  the  official ;  **  I  will  just  walk  there  wii>^ 
you,  and  introduce  you  to  the  landlord.  And  I  know  where  to  fii*^ 
yow,  sir,"  he  continued,  addressing  the  oiher  young  man, — *'tl:i^ 
new  curate,  I  think  ?" 

•^  Yes ;  I'm  lodging  at  Mrs.  Todgers." 

'•All  right,  sir!" 

Mr.  Neville  took  his  departure  by  a  short  cut  over  a  field,  whil^ 
the   policeman   and  Burroughes  walked   slowly  to  the  *' Chested 
Arms."     The   curate   reached   his   home,  or  rather  lodgings,  in 
Violet  Terrace,  but,  of  course,  not  unobserved.     If  nobody  else  had 
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I  him,  his  neighbours,  the  Misses  Jenkinsoa,  would  have  spied 
I  out.  In  the  first  place,  they  were  always  on  the  look-out 
never  failed  to  detect  anything  disreputable,  and  the  curate's 
!»ent  appearance  was  certainly  against  him  ;  his  hat  was  enough 
»ndemn  him.  No  wonder  the  Misses  Jenkinson  put  two  and 
)  together,  as  they  called  it,  with  remarkable  acuteness. 
**0h,  gracious!"  said  Miss  Jemima,  who  was  peeping  through 
slits  of  the  Venetian  blinds  up  the  terrace,  while  her  sister 
ra  was  watching  the  approaches  down  the  terrace,  *'  Oh,  my  dear 
ra,  look  here! — I  declare  it  has  given  me  quite  a  turn; — the 
7  curate,  my  love,  and  I  fear  intoxicated ! " 
Flora  seldom  disputed  the  judgment  of  Jemima,  for  the  latter 
I  the  elder  sister,  and  fifty-three  years  of  trial  in  this  wicked 
'Id  had,  of  course,  given  her  an  experience  she  at  forty-nine 
Id  not  have  hoped  to  gain, — indeed,  she  did  not  hope  to  acquire 
rather  the  other  way ;  for  in  her  heart  of  hearts  she  really  looked 
n  Jemima  as  just  a  little  past  the  matrimonial  age.  But  the 
ite  was  a  young  man  and  a  stranger,  and  unmarried,  for  any- 
ig  she  knew,  and  it  was  a  duty  to  defend  the  innocent. 
'*  Jemima!"  she  exclaimed,  indignantly,  **liow  can  you  say 
I  things!  I  see  no  .sigbs  of  intoxication, — his  hat  is  queer, 
laps;  but  that  might  have  happened  in  a  hundred  different 
3 :  he  might  have  had  an  accident." 

'Make  excuses  for  him  if  you  like,  my  dear,*'  replied  Miss 

ma.     "  You  were  not  so  charitable  when  dear  Mrs.  Hopkins 

out  the  other  evening  with  her  bonnet  on  the  wrong  side." 

Because  I  know  she  was  a  little  eo-so,  Jemima.     I  did  not 

iidge  by  her  bonnet ;  I  went  out  the  back  way,  and  managed 

et  her  on^the  beach.     She  wanted  to  avoid  me ;  but  I  was 

ick  for  her.    *  Oh,  you  dear  thing !'  I  said  ;  *  what  a  time  it  is 

saw  you,'  and  before  she  knew  where  she  was  I  kissed  her 

lips.     Oh,  my  dear,  there  was  no  mistake  about  it ;  it  was 

I  think." 

's  a  pity  one  cannot  detect  gentlemen  always,"  said  Jemima, 
'  are  so  sly.  Now,  if  one  could  only  catch  tiiem  like  you 
Mrs.  Hopkins,  you  would  see  that  I  am  right  about  that 

now  you  are  wrong  !"  replied  poor  Flora,  hotly. 
it,  my  dear,  is  mere  assertion,"  said  Miss  Jemima;   "it 
to  make  assertions  without  producing  proof.    You  should 
r  words." 

h  I  could,"  thought  poor  Flora ;  but  she  did  not  quite 
80.  She  was  not  immodest,  considering  her  age,  and  in 
•  tendency  to  put  two  and  two  together,  she  had  always 
ly  made  an  exception  in  the  matter  of  male  lips. 
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SHORT  PAPERS  ON  MANY  SUBJECTS. 

IV. 

BY  DR.  ALFRED  J.  U.  CRESPI. 

I. 

The  Future  Life. — It  is  a  charming  fimcy,  which  assigns  to 
the  dead  an  eternal  habitation  far  away  beyond  the  clouds,  where 
nothincr  resemblinor  or  recallingr  earth  will  mar  the  brightness  and 
happiness  of  that  future  life  to  which  all  men  look  forward,  of 
which  no  man  knows  anything  certain. 

Far  beyond  the  star-spangled  sky,  far  beyond  Sirius  and 
Alcyone  and  the  mighty  suns,  which  are  to  other  systeois  of 
planets  the  sources  of  light  and  heat  and  life,  there  the  child 
intuitively  feels  that  his  little  playmates,  whom  he  has  lost,  are  at 
rest ;  there  the  weary  and  aged  pilgrim  knows,  though  he  can  give 
no  proof  in  support  of  his  knowledge,  that  the  long-lost  mother, 
the  long.departed  friend  await  him.  There,  beyond  the  stars  where 
all  is  80  calm  and  peaceful,  it  is  pleasant  to  hope  that  the 
habitations  of  the  blessed  are  placed.  It  may  only,  perhaps,  be 
a  superstitious  remnant  of  a  faith  which,  amidst  the  attacks  of 
modern  scepticism,  is  fast  falling  to  pieces.  The  wise  man  mayi 
indeed,  know  that  those  mansions  of  peace  must  be  happy  a^" 
beautiful  wherever  they  are,  because  they  come  from  the  hand  of 
God,  all  whose  works  are  very  good  ;  yet  it  brings  joy  to  manji 
who  in  the  midst  of  trouble  and  sorrow  are  only  sustained  by  the 
thought  that  among  the  stars  is  their  eternal  habitation. 

That  future  life,  of  which  all  think,  of  which  none  know  much, 
must  often  fill  the  mind  and  occupy  the  thoughts  of  even  the  worst 
and  vilest.  Little  may  be  said  about  it  in  public,  but  deep  down 
in  the  recesses  of  the  human  heart  there  must  be  a  constant  recur- 
rence of  the  thoughts  to  it.  What  will  it  be  \  How  will  eternity 
be  passed  ?  Who  can  tell  ?  Who  dare  answer  ]  There  can  be  uo 
absolute  certainty  about  these  matters,  for  God  has  not  been  pleaseu 
to  give  that  knowledge  to  any  of  His  creatures  which  alone  would 
make  conjecture  unnecessary.  But  man,  notwithstanding,  i^^ 
assured  that  He  who  has  clothed  the  lily  with  a  loveliness  ftDU 
purity  man's  works  never  possess  ;  He  who  has  created  tbos^ 
mighty  suns  and  planets  which  crowd  the  boundless  firmament; 
He  who  watches  over  all  His  creatures,  protects  them  from  daoj?®^* 
enables  them  to  live,— must  have  prepared  a  place  of  abode,  antl 
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lave  devised  occupations  for  man,  grander,  purer,  more 
ful  than  anything  it  has  entered  into  man's  heart  to  conceive 
ect.  That  thought  should  silence  all  doubt,  and  impart 
3  the  prospect  of  soon  entering  upon  the  future  life.  Man 
ccasionally  be  obliged  to  toil  painfully  upwards  with 
itly  none  at  hand  to  bless  or  cheer;  but  "  he  who  hath  the 
and  the  Son  may  be  left,  but  not  alone."  How  diflferent 
istian's  thoughts  when  death  approaches  from  the  case  of 
iadrianus,  who,  when  dying,  exclaimed,  *'Animula,  vagula, 
a,  hospes  comesquc  corporis,  qu86  nunc  abibis  in  Icca 
lula,  rigida,  nudula,  nee  ut  soles  dabis  jocos  ?" 

II. 

2  Dignity  of  Labour. — In  spite  of  the  recent  remarkable 
of  intelligence  and  the  great  development  of  the  human 
i,  there  continues  to  linger  in  many  minds  an  extra- 
1  notion  that  labour  is  an  unmitigated  hardship— 
not  a  blessing.  As  a  result  of  this  singular  delusion, 
rs  lament  that  the  ground  is  cursed,  and  that  in  sorrow 
compelled  to  eat  its  fruit  all  the  days  of  his  short  and 
.  The  earth,  say  they,  is  destined  to  bring  forth  thorns  and 
and  in  the  sweat  of  his  brow  it  is  decreed  that  man  shall 
d  till  he  returns  to  the  ground  from  which  they  assume  he 
en.  As  the  logical  development  of  this  opinion,  they  never 
f  trying  to  demonstrate  to  their  hearers  that  in  a  perfect 
existence  there  will  be  no  necessity  that  any  kind  of  labour 
)e  undertaken.  Then  all  that  man  needs  to  make  him 
vill  be  provided,  and  in  sensual  indulgence  and  luxurious 
his  life  will  flow  on  like  an  untroubled  stream  through  the 
eternity.  In  that  state  of  existence  he  will  reap  that  which 
]ot  sowed,  and  eat  that  which  has  cost  him  no  labour.  These 
which  have  received  a  kind  of  religious  sanction,  but  are 
a  shadow  of  foundation  on  which  to  rest,  might  be  well 
in  the  infancy  of  the  world ;  are  they  deserving  of  credence 
.t  the  youth  and  the  infancy  of  mankind  are  over,  and  that 
arer  glory  of  manhood  is  at  hand  \  It  is  too  late  to  seek  to 
I  the  human  mind  and  to  retard  its  unending  progress. 
aan  lies  a  grand  future — a  future  when  he  will  refuse  to 
adly  to  authority,  and  will  free  himself  from  the  bonds 
espotic  and  unjust  creeds  draw  around  him.  Then  he  will 
ed  by  cnlui  and  intelligent  faith,  and  listen  to  the  voice 
r  reason.  A  day  must  come  when  man  will  no  longer 
bitrary  commands,  nor  tremble  at  the  words  of  bigoted 
I,  whose  systems  of  theology  receive  respect  only  because. 
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haviDg  been  suited  to  the  infancy  of  mankind,  they  claim*  a  right 
from  their  antiquity  to  be  cheerfully  accepted  by  all  generations 
and  conditions  of  men.  The  time  is  come  when  the  spirit,  not  the 
letter  of  religion  must  be  sought,  and,  once  discovered,  must  be 
carried  into  practice,  nnd  influence  the  lives,  the  hopes,  and  the  con- 
duct of  men.  While  seeking  to  learn  and  grasp  the  spirit  of  true 
religion,  man  must  judge  of  creeds  and  dogmas  by  the  unprejudiced 
and  matured  light  of  reason,  and  test  all  things  by  its  lofty  standard. 

That  error  against  which  this  short  paper  is  directed,  is  more 
common  in  some  parts  of  the  world  than  iti  England.  The  inha- 
bitants  of  the  sunny  lands  on  the  shores  of  the  blue  MediterraneaD, 
enervated  by  corrupt  education  and  a  warm  climate,  despise 
labour  and  seem  supremely  happy,  in  their  way,  as  long  as  basking 
idly  in  the  sun,  they  are  able  to  revel  in  the  dolc2  far  niente,  the 
summum  bonum  of  many  of  them.  In  spite  of  the  purer  light  in 
which  men  are  now  privileged  to  live,  at  times  an  echo  is  heard  of 
the  old  cry  that  far  away  beyond  that  dark  and  tempestuous  sea 
which  good  and  bad  alike  will  one  day  cross,  when  they  fade  away 
from  the  sight  of  friends  for  ever,  is  a  land  of  pure  delight,  called 
the  New  Eden,  where  the  sun  never  sots,  where  there  is  no  work 
to  do — at  least,  the  only  work  allotted  to  man  will  be  praising  his 
Great  Creator  and  contemplating  during  the  endless  ages  of  eternity 
His  transcendent  power  and  glory.  It  is  not  well  that  man  should 
authoritatively  pretend  to  say  what  will  be  when  tlje  dark  gates  of 
the  tomb  close  upon  his  mortal  remains  ;  but  is  such  a  heaven  the 
one  the  scholar  and  the  divine  really  desire  to  enter — a  heaven 
purer  far,  it  is  true,  but  construcf.ed  in  some  measure  on  the  same 
plan  as  that  odious  paradise  which  Mahomet  promised  his  &ithful 
followers. 

Let  anyone  look 'around  ;  he  will  perceive  that  motion  and  pro- 
gress are  now,  as  they  have  always  been,  the  order  of  Grod's  mighty 
universe.  They  who  look  forward  to  an  eternity  of  idleness,  and 
fancy  that  they  could  be  happy  in  its  enjoyment,  do  not  perceive 
that  they  yearn,  in  their  ignorance,  for  something  which  cannot  be, 
and  which,  were  it  possible,  would  be  a  blot  in  the  midst  of  that 
beautiful  combination  of  order  and  progress  which  the  cultured  and 
reverent  intellect  confesses  is  the  sublimest  characteristic  of  man's 
Creator  and  Father.  The  stars  never  rest  for  an  instant,  the 
stability  of  the  universe  demands  that  they  should  roll  on  for  ever 
and  do  their  appointed  work.  The  sun  is  not  for  a  moment  at  rest, 
and  moves  in  its  mighty  orbit  as  grandly  now  as  it  did  millions  of 
years  ago — as  grandly  as  it  will  roll  onwards  when  all  of  mortal  form 
has  for  ever  left  this  earth.  The  heaven  prepared  for  man  may  1» 
a  land  of  peace — winter  blasts  may  never  blow  over  it — sorrow, 
which  here  wrings  the  manliest  breast,  may  there  be  unknown; 
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•8  may  never  dim  the  eye  there,  disappointment  may  vainly 
c  to  find  admission  where  all  is  joy  and  peace.  Work  to  do 
re  must  be  even  there.  In  heaven,  as  on  earth,  there  must  he 
gress,  and  man — poor,  weak  creature ! — must  even  there  approach 
irer  and  nearer  to  the  purity  and  perfection  of  his  Maker.  Those 
f)se  feet,  through  great  tribulation  and  a  life  of  well-directed 
irgy,  have  carried  them  to  the  higher  life,  will  find  that  there 

1  always  remain  much  for  them  to  do.  Surely  the  divine 
ellect  of  man  cannot  alone  be  idle  when  all  else  is  in  ceaseless 
)tion  and  doing  its  appointed  work.  Man  would  be  a  miserable 
ing  were  he  destined  to  pine  on  through  an  eternity  of  idleness. 

2  may  find  many  things  there  the  meaning  of  which  he  could  not 
w  fathom.  Heis^in  this  beautiful  world,  surrounded  by  many 
ysteries  which  here  he  will  never  understand ;  but  there  must  be 
enty  of  scope  for  energy  in  the  other  world.  In  this  world  there 
ay  be  little  peace  worthy  of  the  name — -little  knowledge  really 
paying  the  labour  expended  on  its  acquisition ;  but  man  was 
^ted  that  he  might  work — willingly,  cheerfully,  and  unceasingly 
•and  that  he  should  prepare  himself  for  the  new  career  awaiting 
im  when  labour  will  never  be  painful  and  knowledge  never  be 
^ly  purchased.  He  who  neglects  his  allotted  task  cannot  be 
-Id  to  pass  through  life  guiltless,  though  in  most  resp*jcts  his 
ireer  may  appear  blameless  to  his  fellow-men. 

As  it  must  needs  be  done  to-dav,  labour  is  sometimes  full  of 
eariness  and  anxiety,  still  under  the  most  favourable  conditions  it 
better  far  than  idleness.     Discontent  and  sorrow  more  often  come 

him  who  refuses  to  bend  his  energies  to  accomplishing  some 
Drthy  task  than  to  him  by  whom  a  constant  round  of  toil  and 
ertion  is  cheerfully  welcomed.  To  a  well-regulated  mind  labour 
iiot  itself  a  cause  of  grief,  though  the  circumstances  under  which 
at  labour  is  done  may  render  it  more  trying  than  it  was  intended 
be.  Were  it  not  for  the  necessity  of  working — that  blessed 
cessity — one  of  God's  greatest  gifts  to  man,  bestowed  out  of 
rfect  love  and  in  all  gentleness — life  would  be  an  uninterestins: 
Dud  of  barrenness  and  sorrow,  and  man,  the  noblest  of  the 
habitants  of  the  earth,  would  alone  be  debarred,  of  all  the  creatures 
the  air  and  field,  from  those  means  of  pure  enjoyment  which  now 
nae  in  his  way.  Half  man's  troubles  are  phantoms  of  his  dis- 
npered  fancy :  soberly  examined  they  vanish  before  the  light  of 
^u.  So  be  who  laments  that  he  rises  in  the  morning  only  to 
Dttmence  a  day  of  toil,  complains  in  his  blindness  of  that  which 
vea  life  more  than  half  of  all  that  renders  it  lovely,  and  which, 
Pre  it  used  aright,  would  impart  joy  to  the  humblest  lot,  and 
"^Qg  variety  and  cheerfulness  to  the  most  monotonous  career. 
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III. 

Criticisms. — There  sLould  be  the  greatest  freedom  of  criticiffl 
permitted,  provided  always  that  critics  know  what  they  ai 
about  and  are  actuated  by  kindly  motives.  Public  men,  wha 
writings,  sayings,  doings,  and  opinions  are  exposed  to  the  ligl 
of  day,  in  a  degree  from  which  those  of  less  distinguished  pa 
sons  are  fortunately  protected,  must,  however,  often  be  paine 
by  the  severe,  unfeelini,^  and  absurd  remarks  daily  flung  a 
them. 

Let  the  critic  never  forget  that  the  man  he  criticises  may  h 
far  abler,  better,  and  wiser  than  himself,  and  that,  in  what  art 
confessedly  matters  of  opinion,  unanimity  cannot  be  expected  and 
might  not  be  desirable.  Unless  there  are  obvious  marks  of  imper. 
fection  in  what  is  criticised,  unless  it  is  certainly  knowu  tbl 
ignorance  and  presumption  have  actuated  the  writer  or  speaker, 
why  should  anyone  contemptuously  fling  aside  the  work,  wbidi 
may  have  cost  days  or  months  to  prepare,  which  surely  has  merits, 
though  they  may  be  small. 

Few  men  are  so  bad  as  to  be  utterly  worthless,  and  nearly  all 
are  better  than  they  are  thought  to  be.  In  the  course  of  a  life  not 
very  long,  but  which  has  brought  me  in  the  way  of  persons  holcBnj 
very  different  creeds  and  moving  in  all  possible  walks  of  life,  fioB 
the  humble  pauper  in  the  workhouse  to  ranks  in  which  intolerano 
and  aristocratic  exclusiveness  reign  supreme,  I  have  seen  thatfet 
men  are  altogether  depraved,  T  have  learnt  that  nearly  all  haf 
many  good  points ;  the  same  remarks  apply  to  nearly  everythii^ 
written  or  said. 

But  it  is  the  writer  who  is  especially  liable  to  be  hurt  by  tk 
random,  thoughtless  objections  that  will  be  constantly  made  to  hi 
works  and  opinions.  Unless  such  criticisms  are  more  than  usuall; 
wide  of  the  mark,  1  do  not  in  my  own  case  heed  tliem.  Of  course 
however,  fair  and  generous  criticisms  I  try  to  profit  by,  for  froB 
them  I  may  learn ;  but  how  seldom  are  criticisms  fair  and  useful 
Few  know  how  galling  it  is  to  have  a  letter  from  a  friend  with  i 
postscript  to  the  following  effect :— **  N.B.  That  last  paper  of  youi 
is  full  of  nonsense  ;*'  or,  '*  That  article  is  quite  a  mistake  ;**  whei 
as  has  several  times  happened,  I  knew  that  my  correspondent  hi 
neither  education  nor  ability  to  justify  him  in  forming  any  opinW 
one  way  or  the  other.  Once  a  lady  in  Manchester,  a  compW 
stranger,  wrote  me  eight  pages  to  the  effect  that  she  had  seen  i 
paper  of  mine,  dealing  by  the  way  with  a  purely  social  subjaci 
from  which  she  said  no  one  could  tell  whether  I  did  or  did  n/^ 
believe^in  the  existence  of  a  God  ;  and,  thereupon,  in  spite  of  all  ^ 
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>uld  do  to  assure  her  that  on  that  point  at  least  she  was 
I  error,  she  favoured  me  with  several  long  letters  in  which 
ae  satisfactorily  proved— what  I  have  never  doubted — that  there 
ia  God. 

Once,    again,   an  amiable   Birmingham    solicitor— for  whose 

i^evolence  I  have  much  more  respect  than  for  his  prudence  and 

wisdom — wrote  me  a  long  and  angry  letter  pulling  a  paper  of  mine 

to  pieces,  and  urging  me  to  adopt  his  views.     Unfortunately,  as  he 

subsequently  confessed,  he  had  been  so  precipitate  in  writing  th«it 

he  had  not  perceived  that  my  opinions  and  his  agreed  in  all  respects. 

Such  instances  I   could  largely  multiply,   and  perhaps  many  of 

those  eminent  public  men,  who  are  daily  harshly  criticised,  might 

often  have  to  complain  that  their  critics  were  just  as  rnsh  as  mine. 

IV. 

Eighteen  Hundred  and  Seventy- Three. — For  wars  and 
national  commotions  the  year  Eighteen  Seventy-three  was  not  re- 
markable, nor  will  it  be  famous,  in  English  history  at  any  rate,  for 
having  v/itnessed  important  measures  of  reform.  In  most  respects 
the  year  was  commonplace  enough.  Commerce  everywhere  grew 
and  flourished,  and,  in  the  United  Kingdom,  prosperity  and  tran- 
quiUity  reigned  supreme.  There  was  one  respect,  however,  in 
which  the  year  has  had  few  equals — it  saw  the  close  of  many 
brilliant  careers,  and  there  were  few  weeks  in  the  fifty- two  which 
did  not,  as  they  gave  place  to  their  successors,  leave  England 
poorer  in  great  men.  Not  England  alone,  but  the  whole  world, 
had  to  bear  with  resignation  the  wide  gaps  which,  in  the  course  of 
the  year,  death  made  in  the  ranks  of  the  leaders  of  mankind.  Four 
countries  especially  suffered  severely — England,  France,  Italy,  and 
the  United  States. 

The  year  commenced  ominously.  As  early  as  the  9th  of 
January  the  world  was  startled  by  the  news  that  the  late  Emperor 
ofAe  French  had  expired  at  Chislehurst.  Later  in  the  year 
France,  besides  other  names  of  distinction  which  might  be  added 
to  the  list,  lost  Amedde  Thierry,  the  historian;  Auguste  Nelaton, 
hor  greatest  surgeon ;  Odillon  Barrot,  the  orator ;  Charles  Rigault 
de  Qenouiily,  Admiral  of  the  Fleet ;  Fran9ois  Victor  Hugo,  the 
translator  of  the  sonnets  of  Shakespeare  ;  and  St.  Marc  Girardin, 
Vice  President  of  the  National  Assembly. 

On  the  18th  of  April  a  greater  man  than  any  of  the  preceding — 
Justus  von  Liebeg — ceased  from  his  labours ;  in  losing  him  the 
^hole  civilised  world  felt  that  a  terrible  blow  had  been  struck  at 
•cience.    A  fortnight  earlier,  another  great  Germau,  Albrocht  von 
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Bernstorff,  in  the  midst  of  his  career  of  usefulness,   passed  away, 
and  Prussia,  thouijh  not  the  world,  sustained  a  trying  loss. 

In  the  course  of  the  year  the  United  States  saw  her  small  group 
of  illustrious  sons  seriously  diminished.  She  had  to  deplore  the 
deaths  of  Captain  Matthew  ^Maury,  the  famous  hydrograpber ; 
Charles  Pettit  Mcllvaine,  Bishop  of  Ohio ;  Chief  Justice  Chase, 
the  inventor  of  greenbacks ;  Louis  Agassiz,  the  naturalist ;  and 
Hiram  Powers,  the  distinguished  sculptor.  Mr.  Powers*s  chi 
d'ceuvre,  '*  The  Greek  Slave/*  exhibited  at  the  Great  Exhibitioa 
of  1851,  proved  that  America  had,  at  last,  produced  a  genius 
worthy  of  taking  rank  among  the  greatest  artists  of  the  century. 

On  the  22nd  of  May,  Italy  lost  Alessandro  Manzoni,  the  gifted 
author  of  **  I  Promessi  Sposi,"  the  finest  novel  in  the  Italian 
language,  and  a  work  ranking  with  the  best  of  Sir  Walter  Scotfs. 
Among  other  irreparable  losses  were  those  of  Urbano  Ratazzi,  twice 
Prime  Minister;  Dominico  Lauro,  poet  and  patriot;  Rinaldo 
Rinaldi,  the  sculptor;  and  on  September  10,  at  Vienna,  after  a 
few  hours*  illness.  Professor  Donati,  the  distinguished  astronomer, 
whose  connection  with  the  great  comet  of  1858  brought  Italian 
science  once  more  into  general  notice. 

A  strange  but  interesting  link  connecting  the  present  age  witk 
the  long-vanished  past  was  the  Countess  Guiccioli,  infamous  for 
her  connection  with  Lord  Byron.  Her  death,  in  the  course  of  the 
spring,  snapped  the  link. 

The  above  were  assuredly  great  losses  ;  still,  in  the  aggregate, 
they  did  not  equal  those  England  sustained.  She,  in  every  walk  of 
literature,  science,  and  art  saw  gaps  made  among  her  gi-eatest  and 
best  men.  It  would  be  out  of  the  question  to  do  more  than 
enumerate  the  most  illustrious  ;  even  then  the  sad  list  is  far  too 
long.  There  died  Emanuel  Oscar  Deutsch,  the  accomplished 
Hebrew  and  Chaldee  scholar  ;  Thomas  Guthrie  and  Robert  Cand- 
lish,  the  heads  and  brightest  stars  and  two  of  the  four  great 
founders  of  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland  ;  Baptist  Noel,  the  most 
respected  and  amiable  minister  in  the  Baptist  denomination ;  Lord 
Lyttou,  poet,  novelist,  essayist,  statesman,  thinker ;  Stq)he» 
Lushington,  the  upright  and  broad-minded  judge  ;  Richard  BetiieE, 
Lord  Westbury — the  illustrious  law-lord ;  Admiral  Sir  Robert  Mac- 
Clure,  the  Arctic  explorer,  and  Sir  Paul  de  Strzlecki,  the  Australian 
traveller  ;  Lord  Chief  Justice  Sir  William  Bovill ;  John  Stuart  HiU» 
the  most  original  and  profound  of  English  philosophers  and  pditical 
economists;  Samuel  Wilber  force,  the  courtly,  stately,  and  eloquent 
BLshop  of  Winchester,  whose  melodious  voice  thrilled  thioBgh 
the  hearts  of  the  thousands  who  flocked  to  hear  him ;  Mrs.  AlW 
Gatty,  whose  wonderful  books  for  children  placed  her  at  the  iM 
of  an  important  field  of  literature ;    Adam  Sedgwick,  the  Nestor  o* 


English    geology;    William    Charles    Macready,    the    prince    of 

English  tragedians ;  Sir  William  Tite,  the  architect  of  the  Royal 

Exchange ;  Sir  Heury  Holland,  the  eminent  physician,  traveller, 

and  man  of  letters ;    Sir   Edwin  Landseer,  the   painter  of  dumb 

animals:    John  Evelyn  Denison,  Lord   Viscount  Ossington — the 

universally-respected  Speaker,  for  fifteen  years,   of  the  House  of 

Commons;  and,  though  not  known  in  this  country  till  long  after, 

on  the  4th  of  May,  David  Livingstone. 

Of  these  famous  Englishmen,  the  names  of  six  at  least  will  go 
down  to  posterity  among  the  foremost  of  which  tho  Anglo-Saxon 
race  can  boast.  They  are  those  of  Samuel  Wilberforce,  Edward 
Bulwer  Lytton,  John  Stuart  Mill,  William  Charles  Macready, 
£dwin  Landseer,  and  David  Livingstone — men  in  their  respective 
walks  high  among  the  acknowledged  chiefs.  One  of  the  six  is  a  man 
who  never  had  an  equal  in  any  of  the  pursuits  to  which  he  devoted 
himself,  and  who  has  only  had  three  or  four  rivals,  of  late  years,  in 
the  other.  It  is  the  glory  of  him  who  from  being  a  Glasgow 
factory-hand  became  the  world -renowned  David  Livingstone,  that 
he  was  the  prince  of  modern  travellers  and  explorers,  and  that,  as  a 
missionary,  he  attained  an  eminence  only  two  or  three  Englishmen 
have  ever  approached. 

V. 

Modern  Pueachers. — Few  of  the  many  letters  and  articles  on 
this  topic,  which  have  of  late  years  occupied  so  large  a  space  in 
our  periodical  literature,  have  appeared  to  me  to  enter  fully  into 
the  reasons  for  the  want  of  eloquence  among  the  clergy,  and  the 
undoubted  diminution  in  the  influence  of  the  pulpit.  It  would  be 
JnoBt  presumptuous  were  I  to  hope  that  my  remarks  would  prove 
Dwre  satisfactory  to  others  than  theirs  have  to  me.  No 
writer,  in  my  opinion  at  any  rate,  has  attempted  to  point  out 
dearly,  much  less  to  explain,  the  many  and  various  causes  for  the 
dight  hold  the  Established  Church  has  on  the  affections  of  at  least 
two-thirds  of  the  nation. 

The  doties  of  a  clergyman  are,  it  appears  to  me,  divisible  into 
two,  perhaps  I  ought  to  say  into  three,  great  classes.  First,  he 
hag  to  preach  to  his  parishioners,  many  of  whom  never  hear  him 
^cept  in  church,  where,  besides,  all  classes  and  ranks  meet. 
Secondly,  he  has  to  superintend  and  conduct  the  schools,  societies, 
ud  ebaritable  institutions  of  the  parish,  and  to  aid  in  the  super- 
vision and  management  of  similar  institutions  in  the  district  and 
diocese.  Thirdly,  he  has  to  visit  and  comfort  the  sick  and  the 
^ying,  to  go  from  house  to  house  and  gain  the  affection  of  the 
P^ple,  and  to  exercise  a  salutary  influence  over  them. 
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Now,  it  is  obvious,  that  to  preach  weekly  to,  and  reach  any 
congregation  probably  drawn  from  all  grades  of  society,  great  ta<jt, 
considerable  learning,  and  some  eloquence  are  needed^  Again,  in 
most  parishes,  the  incumbent  requires  a  good  deal  of  judgment, 
and  a  fair  share  of  administrative  skill,  to  conduct  successfully  the 
second  class  of  duties  referred  to.  But  thousands  and  tens  of 
thousands  of  Sunday  school  teachers,  local  preachei*s,  and  even 
uncultured  labou^er^,  are  fully  competent  to  visit  and  pray  with  the 
sick.  Often  when  their  hearts  are  right  with  God,  they  do  good  to 
members  of  their  own  class  where  more  learned  men  would  com- 
pletely  fail. 

The  Church  of  England  ought  either  to  have  two  grades  of 
clergy,  the  one  to  undertake  work  demanding  considerable  educa- 
tion and  ability ;  the  other  to  attend  to  humbler,  though  not 
less  holy,  duties ;  or  the  latter  might  be  deputed  to  an  inferior 
class  of  scripture  readers  and  lay  visitors,  as  is  now  to  a  great 
extent  done  in  a  number  of  populous  town  parishes. 

As  long  as  the  same  man,  whatever  his  tastes  and  abilities;- is 
expected  to  attend  to  many  conflicting  duties,  failure  must  fre- 
quently be  the  result. 

It  is  generally  admitted  and  expected  at  the  present  time,  that 
every  clergyman  ought  to  be  able  to  deliver  some  kind  of  a  sermon) 
or  speech,  and  in  such  a  way  as  to  be  at  least  endurable.  Yet  men 
are  ordained  whose  voices  are  so  feeble  that  they  cannot  be  heard 
half  over  a  small  church.  Worse  faults  than  this  are  occasionally 
to  be  found.  I  went  into  a  church  one  evening  in  Birmingham,  and 
heard  a  clergyujan  preach  who  had  a  cleft  palate.  I  hardly  under- 
stood a  word.  Of  course  it  was  painful  to  watch  his  distressing  efforts 
to  articulate  distinctly.  Ee  was  a  learned  and  pious  man,but  cer- 
tainly never  ought  to  have  been  ordained,  or  at  least  should  not 
have  been  allowed  to  preach.  An  acquaintance  of  mine,  a  vicar  in 
London,  has  a  most  disagreeable  lisp;  many  words  he  cannot 
properly  articulate,  not  a  few  ho  mispronounces,  and  others  he 
quietly  omits. 

Then,  again,  look  at  the  want  of  earnestness  of  many  of  the 
clergy.  At  Oxford  you  can  always  find  hundreds  of  tall  aristocratic* 
looking  men,  who  are  going  into  the  church.  A  few  years  later  yo^ 
find  them  settled  down  into  the  ^dignified,  well-bred,  refined  rector, 
a  capital  acquisition  at  a  party,  or  to  one's  circle  of  acquaintances. 
There  are  in  this  country  some  thousands  of  these  men,  whose  want 
of  earnestness,  objection  to  fervour,  and  deficiency  of  anything  like 
eloquence  or  fluency,  show  how  deplorably  unfit  they  are  for  their 
sacred  and  responsible  calling.  Now  I  contend  that  every  mao 
who  has  to  preach  once  or  twice  a  week  all  through  bis  li^B, 
should  take  the  deepest  interest  in  preaching,  and  should  reato 
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le  importance  of  the  work  before  him,  and  that  he  should  in 
Idition  have  the  physical  and  intellectual  qualifications  required  to 
lake  his  preaching  successful  and  interesting.  The  desire  to  preach 
rell  is  not  enough ;  the  preacher  ought  to  know  how  to  preach. 

VI. 

University  Honours. — There  are  few  subjects  on  which 
greater  misconceptions  are  rife  than  on  the  importance  and  meaning 
othigh  university  honours.  Now,  what  is  meant  by  passing  severe 
examinations,  and  taking  a  good  place?  Just  this — that  a  certain 
curricuhim  is  gone  through,  in  a  certain  place,  and  often,  too, 
during  a  certain  brief  period  of  life.  It  is,  consequently,  at  once 
evident  that  many  of  those  persons  who  cannot  devote  themselves 
to  one  or  two  lines  of  study,  for  three  or  four  years,  in  a  given 
town,  may  all  the  time  be  filling  their  minds  with  the  richest  stores 
of  knowl^ge,  and  yet  may  fail  to  take  those  coveted  honours  the 
import  of  which  so  few  persons  choose  to  understand. 

But,  again,  granting  that  honours  are  obtained  and  all  the 
8t«p8  gone  through  leading  to  thom,  what  then  ?  Proof  has  been 
given  that  of  two  or  three  branches  of  knowledge  a  full  and  accurate 
knowledge  is  possessed  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  twenty,  twenty- 
five.  It  then  rests  with  the  successful  candidates  whether  they 
^ill  or  can  make  good  practical  use,  during  the  remainder  of  life, 
rf  that  solid  foundation  of  knowledge  they  have  acquired ;  for, 
sorely,  no  one  would  admit  that  he  is  satisfied  with  merely  know- 
ing what  is  a  good  deal  for  a  young  man. 

Unfortunately,  however,  it  has  become  the  pernicious  custom 
of  the  age  to  look  upon  taking  a  good  degree  as  the  consummation 
^  the  end  of  study.  The  explanation  must  be  looked  for  in  ^^he 
number  of  sinecure  fellowships  and  college  livings  connected  with 
the  old  universities.  A  good  degree  leads  to  a  fellowship,  and 
generally,  too,  to  a  living.  The  reward  of  study  is  so  obvious  and 
^tain  that  many,  fortunately  not  all  men  are  satisfied  with  their 
^rly  achievements,  and  henceforth  they  rest  on  their  oars,  and  are 
only  redeemed  from  utier  contempt  by  pointing  to  what  they  did 
twenty,  thirty,  forty  years  before. 

Without  disparaging  high  honours,  let  me  point  out  that  the 
^en  who  come  out  so  high  that  they  are  entitled  to  receive  the 
Pecuniary  rewards  the  old  universities  can  offer,  may  occasionally 
^  little  superior,  at  the  time  of  taking  their  degree,  to  other  men, 
Ho  fall  just  behind,  and  who  are  consequently  for  ever  debarred 
^m  fellowships  and  other  sinecures ;  but  who,  from  working  hard 
^1  through  life  leave  a  name  in  history  far  above  that  of  more 
lunate  university  rivals. 

L 
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Many  of  the  brightest  names  in  literature,  science,  and  art,  are 
those  of  men  who  were,  during  their  university  course,  eclipsed  by 
rivals,  who  either  kept  more  closely  to  what  paid,  or  who  had  a 
better  knack  for  passing  examinations.  Of  course  this  is  not 
always  the  case,  and  honour-men  often  greatly  distinguish  them- 
selves  in  after  life.  University  honours,  however,  ought  to  be 
the  promise  of  better  things  to  come,  not  the  crowning  glory  of 
life. 

VII. 

Professional  Incomes. — It  was  Sydney  Smith  who  first,  E 
believe,  pointed  out  that,  in  the  church,  the  private  incomes  of  the 
clergy  were  on  the  average  twice  as  large  as  their  professionalsalaries^ 
In  all  the  professions  it  is  the  rule  to  find  that,  in  addition  to  the 
earnings,  there  are  usually  abundant  private  means.  This  fac« 
is,  I  think,  too  well  established  to  need  any  corroborative  evidence 
It  may  safelybe  assumed  that,  though  some  professional  men  are  abso- 
lutely dependent  on  their  earnings,  the  majority  have  some  private 
means,  ranging  from  half  or  a  quarter  their  stipends,  to  forty,  fift 
or  even  a  hundred  times  their  earnings. 

One  result  of  this  state  of  things  undoubtedly  is  that  person^ 
not  much  in  the  way  of  the  professional  classes^  but  seeing  tha^ 
they  usually  live  in  good  style  and  are  well  off,  jump  to  the  con^ — 
elusion  that  doctors,  lawyers,  authors,  and  engineers  earn  largely-^- 
The  stipends  of  the  clergy  are  generally  too  well  known  to  mak^ 
such  mistakes  possible  about  them. 

But  here  we  are  met  with  an  objection,  only  excusable  i 
persons  who  know  little    of  professional  life.      Why,    they  ask 
should  men  who  have  private  means  enter  professions  ?     Woul 
any  man  with  £500  a-year  settle  down  as  a  village  surgeon  ?     It  i 
impossible.     A.  moment's  reflection  will  remove  all  objections.     I 
a  man  with  £500  a-year  private  income  not  a  much  greater  mani^ 
when  connected  with  an  honourable  profession  than  when  he  has^ 
no  occupation  ?     Is  not  the  same  man  much  better  off  if  he  also^ 
also  earns  £300  a-year  ?     But  there  are  other  considerations  to  ber 
remembered  which  clear  away  all  difficulty.     It  is  the  custom  in^ 
England  for  gentlemen  to  enter  professions  ;    they  thus  ultimately 
earn  something  that  may  be  of  help,  and  they  have  a  decidedly^ 
better  social  position  and  more  influence ;   they,  moreover,  have^ 
something  to  do,  and  few  young  men  would  care  to  pass  througl^' 
life  without  employment. 

Perhaps,  however,  before  all  the  reasons  enumerated  abor^*^ 
comes  one,  few  men  will  openly  proclaim,  but  which  certainly 
actuates  many  of  those  who  embrace  a  professional  career — it  i-^ 
the  hopj  of  gaining  some  of  those  prizes  and  honours,  which  ererj^ 
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professional  man  sees  before  him,  but  which  not  one  in  twenty  may 
ever  grasp.  Many  an  unsuccessful  doctor,  who  never  earned  a 
guinea  a  day,  is  buoyed  up  till  his  hair  is  white  by  the  hope  that 
he  may  become  a  distinguished  consultant  with  £3000  a- year. 
Many  a  barrister,  who  lives  on  hope,  looks  forward  to  a  county- 
court  judgeship,  which  twenty  others  are  as  eagerly  expect'.ng. 
Many  a  clergyman,  who  remains  the  rector  of  the  same  poor  village 
for  half  a  century,  pleases  himself  with  thinking  that  he  may,  some 
day,  get  something  of  greater  value.  Hope  buoys  up  many  a  man, 
-who  plods  on  very  contentedly  amidst  difficulties  which  might  well 
overwhelm  him,  were  he  to  think  of  them. 

VIII. 

Hydrophobia. — Modern  scientific  experiment  and  observation 
laave  clearly  proved  that,  both  in  the  human  subject  and  in  the  dog, 
1^3?drophobia — more  properly,  rabies — never  occurs  except  as  the 
r^^sult  of  a  bite  from  an  infected  animal.     The  dreadful  experiments 
of  Dupuytren,  Breschet,  and  Magendie — who,  with  the  disregard  of 
siiffering,    so  fearful   a  characteristic   of  the   flippant,    heartless 
French  disposition,  caused  dogs  and  cats  to  be  exposed  to  the  eflFects 
^f  hunger  and  thirst,  as  well  as  the  more  appalling  cruelty  per- 
petrated in  the  name  of  science,   at  the  Veterinary  College,  at 
•^Ifort,  in  France,  where  unfortunate  dogs  were  chained  in  the  full 
^Joze  of  a  burning  sun  till  they  died — lead  to  the  same  conclusion. 

It  is  seldom  easy  to  make  out  the  causes  of  disease,  however 
^^mmon,  and  he  who  sets  himself  the  task  will  often  despair  of 
^Uccess  and  certainty.  When  at  last  patient  toil  and  skilful  inves- 
tigation are  crowned  with  success,  he  often  finds  that  neither  cause 
^or  disease  is  amenable  to  remedies. 

Hydrophobia  is  always  fatal.  Perhaps  no  well-authenticated 
^^^^e  of  recovery  or  cure  is  to  be  found  in  the  records  of  medicine. 
■^Ut  with  care  the  disease  may  be  invariably  prevented.  Now 
*^d  then  it  has  happened  that  an  unfortunate  person  has  died  from 
^hat  seemed  to  be  hydrophobia  without  having  been  exposed,  as 
'^t"  as  could  be  made  out,  to  danger.  Such  cases  are  rare.  It  is 
S^nerally  easy,  with  a  little  trouble,  to  find  out  the  occasion  on 
^hich  the  bite  was  inflicted. 

It  may,  I  think,  be  accepted  as  distinctly  proved,  that  de  novo 
^hydrophobia  never  occurs  in  man.  Obviously,  it  is  more  difficult 
^  prove  this  of  animals,  but  in  a  very  large  proportion  of  cases  it 
^^n  be  shown  that  the  rabid  animal  has  been  in  the  way  of 
^^ger.  It  is  but  fair,  therefore,  to  argue  the  same  cause — a  bite 
from  a  rabid  animal — ^in  all  the  remainder. 

Dogs  have  been  exposed  to  all  the  causes  which  medical  theorista 
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have  stated  likely,  under  certain  circumstances,  to  produce  the 
complaint.  The  result  lias  been  a  death  of  intense  agony  to  the 
poor  creature,  but  rabios  lias  never  been  produced.  Intense  heat, 
and  want  of  food  and  water,  have  been  proved  not  to  be  the 
causes. 

Even  now  many  people  believe,  with  the  obstinacy  of  ignorance, 
that  rabies  is  more  common  in  summer  than  at  any  other  season. 
Statistic    demonstrate  with  unerring  accuracy  that  public  opinion 


is  wrong. 


Granting  that  deaths  from  rabies  may  not  often  occur,  that  dog 
bites  are  not  frequently  severe,   that  the  precaution  of  having 
wound  cauterised  may  not  be  painful,  though  probably  the  surgeo 
and  his  patient  would  differ  in  their  respective  opinions,  the  cod 
elusion  to  which  every  benevolent  man  must  come  is  that  on  thet 
own  account,  the  poor,  half-starved,  diseased,  wretched  curs, 
plentiful  in  the  streets  of  every  great  town,  ought  to  be  put  out 
their  misery.     Without  cruelty  to  the  animals,  and  with  little  pai 
they  could  be  destroyed,  and  the  frequency  of  a  dreadful  complaii 
would  be  greatly  diminished. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

'o9o  Mailer  Martin  wai  chosen  President  of  the  Coopers'  Guild,  and  how  he 
returned  thanks  for  the  Honour  conferred  on  Him. 

w    the  first  day  of  May,  in  the  year  of  grace  one  thousand  five 

iindred  and  eighty,   the  Worshipful    Guild    of  Coopers,  of  the 

nperial  city  of  Nuremberg,  held  their  solemn  guild  meetings 

^cording  to  old-established  custom  and  usage.     One  of  their  presi. 

^nts,  or  Kerzenmeister,  had  been  recently  carried  to  the  ^ave, 

^  a  new  one  was  to  be  elected.    The  choice  fell  upon  Master 

artin,  almost  as  a  matter  of  course,  for  scarcely  any  cooper  could 

ual  the  strength  and  finish  of  his  casks,  and  no  one  understood  so 

•U  as  he  the  management  of  wine  in  the  cellar,  so  that  he  had  the 

best  people  for  his  customers,  and  was  in  easy,  indeed,  almost 

uent  circumstances. 

When  Master  Martin  had  been  elected,  the  worthy  counsellor, 
ob  Paumgartner,  who  presided  over  the  guild  as  Master  of  the 
ft,  spoke  thus  : — 

*  You  have  done  well,  my  friends,  to  chose  as  your  president 

er  Martin,  for  the  ofiice  cannot  be  in  better  hands.     Master 

in  is  esteemed  by  all  who  know  him,  for  his  great  skill  and 

ind  knowledge  of  the   art  of  keeping  wine.       His    honest 

'ary,  and  his  pious  life,  in  spite  of  the  riches  which  he  has 

ulated,  should  serve  as  a  pattern  to  you  all.    So  I  greet  you 

ly  dear  Master  Martin,  as  our  worthy  president." 

th  these  words  Paumgartner  rose  from  his  seat  and  stepped 

a  few  paces  with  outstretched  arms,  expecting  that  Master 

would  advance  to  meet  him.    But  the  latter,  placing  a  hand 

r  arm  of  his  easy  chair,  raised  himself  slowly  and  heavily, 

ned  such  a  well.nourished  personage.     Then  he  walked 

slowly   into  Paumgartner's  hearty  embrace,  which  ho 

!€tam9d, 
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"Well,"  said  Paumgartner,  somewhat  disconcerted,  "well, 
Master  Martin,  is  it  displeasing  to  you  that  we  have  chosen  you  as 
our  Kerzenmeister?" 

Master  Martin,  as  his  manner  was,  threw  his  head  back,  laid 
his  two  hands  on  his  corporation,  protruded  his  under  lip,  and 
looked  round  on  the  assembly  with  eyes  wide  open.  Then,  turning 
to  Paumgartner,  he  said : 

"Ah,  my  dear,  worshipful  sir,  why  should  it  displease  me  to 
receive  that  which  is  my  due  ?  Who  would  scorn  to  receive  wages 
for  honest  labour  ?  and  who  would  turn  away  from  his  threshold 
the  debtor  who  comes  at  last  to  pay  the  money  borrowed  long  ago  ? 
Ah,  my  good  people,"  continued  Master  Martin,  turning  to  the 
master  coopers  who  sat  around,  "  has  it  at  length  struck  you  that 
I — that  I  must  be  president  of  our  worshipful  guild  ?  What  do  you 
require  in  a  president  ?  Ought  he  to  be  the  most  skilful  in  his 
craft  ?  Go  and  look  at  my  two  fudder-cask,  my  masterpiece,  made 
without  heat,  and  then  say  if  any  of  you  can  boast  having  turned 
out  one  like  it,  for  strength  and  neatness  of  work  1  Would  you 
like  your  president  to  be  possessed  of  money  and  land  ?  Come  to 
my  house,  and  I  will  open  my  cofifers  and  strong  boxes,  and  your 
eyes  shall  be  dazzled  with  the  glitter  of  gold  and  silver.  Should 
the  president  be  honoured  by  both  great  and  small  ?  You  have  but 
to  ask  the  honourable  members  of  our  town  council.  Ask  the 
nobles  and  gentlefolk  in  the  neighbourhood  of  our  good  city  of 
Nuremberg,  ask  the  Right  Reverend  Bishop  of  Bamberg.  Ask 
them  all  what  they  think  of  Master  Martin.  Well,  I  think  you 
would  hear  nothing  ill  of  him  !" 

With  these  words  Master  Martin  gently  patted  his  corporation, 
smiled  in  a  self-satisfied  way  with  his  eyes  half  closed  ;  and  as  all 
kept  silence,  and  only  an  ominous  "Hem!"  was  now  and  then 
audible,  he  proceeded : 

**  But  I  well  know  that  I  ought  to  be  thankful  that  the  Lord 
has  at  length  enlightened  you  in  your  choice.  Well,  when  I 
receive  the  recompense  of  my  toil,  when  the  debtor  repays  the 
money  i  have  lent  him,  then  I  write  at  the  foot  of  the  account— 
•  Received  with  thanks,  Thomas  Martin,  master  cooper,  of  this  city.' 
So,  I  thank  you  from  my  heart  for  paying  an  old  debt,  by  choo3in<' 
me  for  your  president  and  Kerzenmeister.  For  the  rest,  I  promise 
to  fulfil  the  duties  of  my  office  with  due  fidelity  and  rectitude.  I 
shall  be  ready  to  assist  the  guild  and  each  and  all  of  its  members  in 
time  of  need  with  counsel  and  help,  as  far  as  my  powers  will  permit. 
I  will  strive  to  maintain  our  renowned  craft  in  that  state  of  honour 
and  dignity  to  which  it  has  attained.  And  I  invite  you  all,  worthy 
masters  of  the  craft  and  dear  friends,  to  a  jovial  feast  on  Sunday 
next.    Then  will  we  cheerfully  discuss,  over  deep  potations  of 
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Hochheimer  or  Johannisberg,  or  whatever  other  wine  from  my  well- 
filled  cellar,  it  may  please  you  to  drink,  what  is  to  be  done  for  the 
advantage  of  us  all.  Once  more  I  heartily  bid  you  all  to  the  feast.'' 
The  countenances  of  the  worshipful  masters,  which  had  visibly 
darkened  duiing  the  delivery  of  Master  Martin's  proud  speech,  now 
assumed  a  more  cheerful  aspect,  and  the  ominous  silence  was  suc- 
ceeded by  a  lively  conversation,  the  principal  topic  being  the 
merits  of  Master  Martin  and  his  well-selected  cellar  of  wine.  They 
all  promised  to  come  next  Sunday,  and  held  out  their  hands  to  the 
newly-elected  Eerzenmeister,  who  shook  them  heartily,  and  even 
pressed  one  or  two  of  the  masters  slightly  against  his  stomach,  as 
if  about  to  embrace  them.  So  they  separated  in  a  mighty  good 
humour. 

CHAPTES  II. 
What  happened  in  Master  MartiiCs  Dwelling, 

Now,  the  worthy  town  councillor,  Jacob  Paumgartner,  on  his 
"w^ay  home,  must  needs  pass  by  the  house  of  Master  Martin  :  and  as 
tbe  two  stood  before  the  door,  and  Paumgartner  was  about  to  walk 
away,  Martin  dofifed  his  cap,  and  bowing  as  low  as  was  seemly  for 
^o  dignified  and  corpulent  a  personage,  said  to  the  councillor  : 

"  If  you  would  not  disdain  to  step  into  my  poor  house  for  an 

'^our,  my  dear   worshipful  sir,   be  pleased  to   let  me  have  the 

pleasure  of  listening  to,  and  profiting  by,  your  wise  conversation." 

**0h,  my  dear  Master  Martin,"  replied  Paumgartner,  smiling, 

I  will  willingly  tarry  awhile  in  your  house  ;  but  why  do  you  call 

^^  a  poor  one?     I  well  know  that  not  one  of  the  houses  of  the 

richest  citizens  surpasses  it  in  adornment  and  furniture.    It  is  only 

^  short  time  since  you  finished  the  handsome  building  which  makes 

your  home  the  chief  ornament  of  our  renowned  imperial  city,  to 

^^j  nothing  of  its  interior  decoration,  for  no  nobleman  need  be 

^■akamed  of  that." 

Old  Paumgartner  was  right ;  for  no  sooner  had  you  opened  the 
^lightly-polished  door,  adorned  with  rich  brass-work,  than  you 
^"^re  in  tiie  roomy  entrance-hall ;  with  its  clean  inlaid  floor,  with 
Sue  pictures  on  the  walls,  and  the  artfully.turned  presses  and 
^Ixairs,  looking  quite  magnificent.  So  every  visitor  cheerfully 
followed  the  advice  given  in  the  verses  which,  according  to  time- 
^onoured  custom,  hung  on  a  small  tablet  close  by  the  door  : — 

"  Whoever  here  will  enter  in 
Must  be  sure  his  shoes  are  clean  ; 
Else  let  bim  take  them  off  before. 
So  that  none  compLiin  therefore. 
A  man  of  senae  will  know  before 
How  to  act  when  past  the  door.'' 

Hie  day  was  hot,  and  the  atmosphere  of  the  room,  now  that  the 
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evening  twilight  entered  it,  was  close  and  sultry.  So  Master 
Martin  led  his  worthy  guest  into  the  commodious  and  cool  state 
kitchen.  This  was  the  name  given  in  those  days  to  the  room  in 
the  houses  of  rich  citizens,  which  was  fittted  up'as  a  kitchen  but 
not  used  as  one.  It  was  arJorned  with  all  kinds  of  costly  furniture 
of  household  necessity,  but  merely  for  show.  No  sooner  had  they 
entered  this  apartment  than  Master  Martin  called,  with  a  loud 
voice,  **Rosa — Rosa!'*  Then  the  door  opened,  and.  Master 
Martin's  only  daughter,  Rosa,  came  into  the  room. 

I  trust,  dear  reader^  that  you  have  seen  some  of  the  master* 
pieces  of  the  great  Albert  Dlirer.  If  so,  and  if  you  have  a  vivi( 
remembrance  of  the  noble  figures  of  the  Virgin,  full  of  grace,  an( 
mildness,  and  piety,  their  fair  and  lovely  brow,  their  cheeks  .s 
coloured,  as  it  were,  by  the  breath  of  roses,  their  lips  like  cherries  -^^, 
their  tender,  downcast  eyes,  half-shaded  by  dark  lashes,  like  th^  ^e 
moonbeams  shining  through  a  lovely  grove, — think  of  their  silke^c:  -=11 
hair,  so  daintely  braided — think  of  all  the  heavenly  beauty  r  -■■  \i 
these  virgins, — and  you  will  see  in  your  mind's  eye  the  form  of  RosaFz^. 
If  not,  how  can  I  picture  to  you  that  lovely  child  ?    Yet  there  is 

one  modern  artist  into  whose  breast  a  bright  ray  from  that  oIl^EId 
time  has  penetrated.     I   mean  the   painter   Cornelius,  in  whos 
picture  of  Gretchen,  as  she  speaks  to  Fame  these  words — **  Bij 
weder  Fraulein  weder  schcin,"  you  may  also  see  Rosa. 

Rosa   bent  in  childlike    humility  before   Paumgartner,  am 
taking  his  hand,  pressed  it  to  her  lips.   The  pale  cheeks  of  the  0! 
man   became   flushed,  and,  as  the   sun  when  just  about  to  sii 
beneath  the  horizon,  suddenly  lights  up  the  dark  foliage  with  01 
last  golden  ray,  so  the  fire  of  youth,  long  passed  away,  sparkl^^^ 
once  more  in  his  eves. 

"Ah,  Master  Martin,"  said  he,  "you  are  a  prosperous  maa- 
but  I  trow  that  the  bravest  gift  with  which  the  Lord  has  endow( 
you  Ls  your  daughter  Rosa.     When  we  old  men  all  sit  in  counci 
how  our  hearts  glow  on  seeing  that  dear  child  I  and  we  cannot  tai 
away  our  dull  eyes  from  her.     And  who  can  blame  the  younnf  met 
for  gazing  on  your  daughter  when  they  meet  her  in  the  street,  fc 
looking  at  her  in  church  instead  of  at  the  priest,  for  always  beia|^ 

near  your  daughter,  sighing  and  ogling  and  making  sweet  speechft- ^ 

on  the  Allerwiese,  or  wherever  there  may  be  a  festival,  to  the  grea  ^ 
annoyance  of  all  the  other  maidens  ?  You  may  pick  and  choo^*^ 
your  son-in-law  from  among  our  young  patricians,  or  wherever  yo«^*^ 
please." 

Master  Martin's  countenance  clouded  over.     He  ordered  h£-^ 
daughter  to  bring  some  rare  old  wine ;  and  as  she  quitted  the  rootXB 
with  glowing  face  and  4owi^cast  eyes,  he  thus  addressed  fi^uo^- 
gartner :— .  i 
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**My  dear  sir,  it  is  indeed  true  that  my  child  is  gift^  with  rare 
beauty,  and  that  in  this,  also,  Heaven  has  made  me  rich  ;  but  how 
could  you  speak  of  that  in  the  maiden's  presence  1" 

"How  could  I  keep  silence?"  rejoined  Paumgartner,  smiling, 
"Out  of  the  full  heart  the  mouth  speaketh.  Don't  you  think  that 
even  my  sluggish  blood  moves  more  quickly  when  I  see  Rosa  ?  and 
if  I  say  with  sincerity  that  which  she  must  know  very  well  herself, 
then,  no  harm  can  come  of  it !" 

Rosa  brought  the  wine  and  two  stately  drinking  glasses,  and 
Martin  pulled  the  heavy  table,  which  was  adorned  with  quaint 
carved-work,  into  Uie  middle  of  the  room.  The  two  old  men  had 
just  taken  their  places  at  the  table,  and  Master  Martin  had  scarcely 
filled  the  two  glasses,  when  the  tramp  of  a  horse's  hoofs  was  heard 
before  the  house.  A  horseman  drew  up  at  the  door,  and  his  voice 
was  soon  heard  in  the  entrance-hall.  Rosa  hastened  to  the  door, 
and  came  back  with  the  news  that  old  Squire  Heinrich  von  Span- 
genberg  had  arrived,  and  wished  to  speak  with  Master  Martin. 

"Well,"  said  Master  Martin,  ** doubtless  he  has  some  orders, 
and  perhaps  he  wishes  me  to  lay  down  some  more  wine  for  him. 
At  any  rate,  we  shall  have  a  pleasant  evening,  now  that  my  oldest 
customer  has  come  to  pay  me  a  visit  I" 

And  with  that  he  hurried  out  of  the  room,  to  receive  the 
'Welcome  guest* 

CHAPTER  III. 

How  Master  Martin  extolled  his  Craft  above  every  other. 

The  hocbheimer  pearled  in  the  delicately-cut  drinking  glasses, 

^^d  opened  the  hearts,  and  loosened  the  tongues  of  the  three  old 

^en,  and  of  Spangenberg,  in  particular,  who,  old  as  he  was,  had 

^till  a  good  store  of  youthful  spirits  in  him,  and  could  narrate  many 

a  merry  jest  of  happy  byegone  days,  at  which   Master  Martin 

^ugbed  until  his  sides  shook.     Faumgartner,  too,  forgot  his  usual 

dignity,  and  enjoyed  the  rare  wine  and  lively  talk.     But  when 

^06a  re-entered  the  room  with  a  neat  basket  on  her  arm,  out  of 

'whidi  she  took  the  table-cloth,  as  white  as  newly-fallen   snow; 

^hen  she,  tripping  hither  and  thither  with  quite  matronly  diligence, 

bad  laid  the  cloth  with  all  sorts  of  tasty  condiments,  when,  in  fine, 

she  invited  the  old  gendemen,  with  a  sweet  smile,  not  to  disdain 

xbe  meal  which  had  been  prepared  in  haste, — then,  indeed,  talk  and 

laughter    were    hushed.      Both  Paumgartner   and  Spangenberg 

turned  their  gaze  towards  the  lovely  maiden;  and  even  Master 

^^n,  leaning  back  in  his  elbow  chair,  with  his  hands  folded  over 

\k  goodly  corporation^  watched  her  n^oyemeots  with  £^  satisfied 
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smile.  Rosa  wished  to  withdraw;  but  old  Spangenberg  sprang 
from  his  chair  like  a  younc^  man,  and  putting  his  hand  on  her 
shoulders  exclaimed,  while  the  tears  ran  down  his  cheek :  **  Oh, 
you  good  little  angel,  you  dear  little  maiden!"  Then  he  kissed 
her  twice, — nay,  thrice  on  her  forehead,  and  went  back  to  his  seat 
in  deep  thought. 

**Yes,'*  began  Spangenberg,  when  Rosa  had  left  the  room; 
**  Heaven  has  given  you,  in  your  daughter  Rosa,  a  jewel  which  you 
cannot  value  too  highly.  She  will  bring  you  yet  greater  honour, 
for  who  is  there,  however  great  may  be  his  soul,  who  would  not 
willingly  be  your  son-in-law." 

**  Don't  you  perceive?"  interrupted  Paumgartner,  **  don't  you 
perceive  Master  Martin,  the  worthy  gentleman  is  of  my  opinion! 
Methinks,  I  see  before  me  already  my  dear  Rosa  as  the  bride  of  a 
patrician  wearing  a  rich  chaplet  of  pearls  on  her  fair  head." 

"  Dear  sir,"  said  Master  Martin,  quite  vexed,  "  How  can  you 
speak  of  a  matter  of  which  I  have  not  yet  even  thought?  My 
daughter  Rosa  is  only  just  eighteen ;  and  a  child  of  that  age  hasno 
right  to  look  out  for  a  husband.  What  may  happen  in  time  to 
come,  rests  with  the  Lord  ;  but,  this  much  is  certain,  that  neither 
a  patrician  nor  any  one  else  shall  have  ^my  daughter,  but  onlyti^e 
cooper  who  proves  himself  to  be  the  most  skilful  and  eflScient 
master  in  the  craft.  Provided  always,  that  my  daughter  likes  him. 
I  will  never  force  my  daughter  to  anything,  least  of  all  to  a  marriage 
which  is  displeasing  to  her." 

Spangenberg  and  Paumgartner  exchanged  looks  of  astonish- 
ment at  this  strange  declaration  of  Master  Martin.  At  last,  atl^ 
some  preliminary  humming,  Spangenberg  exclaimed — 

**  So  your  daughter  is  not  to  marry  out  of  yoiu:  own  craft  1" 

**  The  Lord  forbid  that  she  should,"  rejoined  Martin. 

**  But,"  Spangenberg  continued,  *'  suppose  a  skilful  master  in 
some  noblecraft — say,  a  goldsmith  or  even  a  youngartist— came  after 
Rosa,  and  pleased  her  more  than  all  other  young  fellows,  what  then  V* 

**I  would  say  to  that  young  man,"  replied  Master  Martini 
tlirowing  his  head  back — **  I  would  say  to  that  young  man:  show 
me,  young  man^  the  handsome  cask  which  you  have  made  as  & 
masterpiece;  and,  if  he  could  not  do  so,  I  should  open  the  doorii^ 
the  most  friendly  way,  and  politely  request  him  to  seek  a  wife  else- 
where.^* 

**  But,"  pursued  Spangenberg — **  but,  if  the  young  fellow  8ai4 
'  Although,  I  cannot  show  you  such  a  small  piece  of  workmansbipi 
yet  if  you  will  come  to  the  market-place,  and  look  at  that  statdy 
bouse  whose  pointed  roof  rises  high  in  the  air,  you  will  behold  ti 
masterpiece.'  " 

''My  dear,  sir,"  said  Mastet  Martin  impatiently,  ^'you  gx^ 
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urself  a'great  deal  of  trouble  to  persuade  me  to  alter  my  deter- 
inatioD.  Once  for  all,  my  son-in-law  shall  be  of  my  craft,  whicb, 
my  opinion,  is  the  noblest  handicraft  on  the  earth.  What ! 
»  you  think  it  is  enough  to  be  able  to  fasten  a  hoop  round  the 
aves  to  keep  them  together?  Is  it  not  one  of  the  principal 
quirements  of  our  craft,  that  a  cooper  should  understand  how  to 
eep  wine,  so  that  it  may  become  mellow  with  age,  and  invigorate 
8  by  its  strength  and  sweetness  like  a  real  elixir  of  life  ?  Then 
lere  is  the  making  of  the  cask  itself.  If  we  wish  to  have  a  really 
ood  cask,  mustn't  we,  first  of  all,  measure  everything  with 
ompass  and  nile?  We  must  be  arithmeticians,  geometricians; 
3r,  if  not,  how  could  we  know  the  proportion  and  the  contents  of 
he  barrels  ?  Oh,  what  a  pleasure  it  is  to  finish  off  a  well-propor- 
ioned  cask,  when  the  staves  have  all  been  accurately  prepared, 
rhen  the  workmen  swing  their  hammers  which  fall  with  a  lusty 
click-clack  I*  click-clack  !'  Ah,  that's  the  music  for  money  !  then, 
irben  its  quite  finished,  I  can't  help  feeling  proud,  as  I  take  the 
Qarker  and  put  on  my  trade  mark — which  is  known  and  honoured 
y  every  good  winemdcer — at  the  bottom  of  the  cask,  ^ou  talk  of 
uilders.  That's  all  very  well ;  and  a  fine  house  is  a  fine  piece  of 
rork,  without  doubt.  But,  if  I  were  a  builder,  and  passed  one  of 
ly  houses  and  saw  a  dirty  good-for-nothing  blackguard  looking  out 
f  the  window  at  me,  I  should  feel  ashamed  of  myself,  and  should 
ke  to  pull  down  the  house  for  sheer  anger  and  vexation.  But 
uch  a  thing,  could  never  happen  to  my  buildings,  for  in  them 
wells  the  finest  spirit  on  earth — wine  !  Ah,  there's  no  craft  like 
be  coopers." 

"Your  eulogium,"  said  Spangenberg,  "is  well  meant;  and 
our  respect  for  the  craft,  does  you  infinite  credit ;  but  you  will  not 
e  impatient  if  I  don't  let  you  ofif  yet.  Supposing  a  patrician 
bould  really  come  and  propose  for  your  daughter  ?  If  such  a  thing 
'ere  really  to  happen,  you  might,  perhaps,  act  otherwise  than  you 
oaagine." 

**  Ah,"  exclaimed  Master  Martin,  almost  angrily ;  "  how  could 
f  do  anything  but  bow  politely,  and  say  :  Dear  sir,  if  you  were  an 
^nest  cooper " 

"But  listen  a  moment,"  interposed  Spangenberg;  "suppose 
Dnefinc  day  a  smart  young  gentleman,  mounted  on  a  noble  steed, 
^ith  a  gay  retinue  of  followers,  were  to  stop  before  your  house  and 
icDiand  your  daughter  Rosa  in  marriage  ?" 

"Heyday!"  cried  Master  Martin,  more  angrily  than  before. 
*  Heyday,  why  I  should  run  as  fast  as  I  could  to  bolt  and  bar 
^^  house-door.  How  I  should  shout — sbout  and  cry ;  ride  away 
^  away,  brave  sir,  such  roses  as  mine  do  not  bloom  for  you ! 
^ou  would  like  to  have  my  wine-cellar,  and  my  gold  pieces,  and 
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the  girl  might  be  included  in  the  bargain ;  but,  you  may  ride  away, 
you  may  ride  away  !" 

**  Well,"  said  he,  after  a  while;  "one  last  question,  Master 
Martin.  If  the  young  man  were  my  son ;  and  if  I,  myself,  stopped 
before  your  door  with  him,  would  you  close  the  door,  and  would  you 
think,  that  we  came  only  for  your  wine,  and  your  gold  pieces  V 

"By  no  means,"  answered  Master  Martin.  "By  no  meanF, 
worthy  sir.  I  would  open  the  door,  and  everything  in  the  house 
should  be  at  the  command  of  your  son,  and  yourself.  But  as  for 
my  Rosa,  I  should  say,  I  would  to  Heaven  that  your  brave  son  had 
been  a  cooper,  no  one  on  earth,  should  have  been  more  welcome  as 
a  son-in-law  ;  but  as  it  is — but,  my  dear,  worthy  sir,  why  do  you 
plague  me  with  such  strange  question  ?  Only  see  what  end  there 
is  to  our  pleasant  talk ;  and  how  the  ^glasses  stand  unemployei 
Say  no  more  about  Rosa's  marriage,  and  my  future  son-in.law; 
but  let  us  drink  to  the  health,  of  your  bravo  son,  who,  I  am  told,i8 
a  handsome  lad. "  •  •^- 

Master  Martin  seized  his  glass,  and  Paumgartner  followed  his 
example  exclaiming—"  A  long  life  to  your  son,  and  an  end  to  all 
unpleasant  talk !" 

The  three  hob-nobbed  together,  and  Spangenberg  said,  with  i 
forced  smile,  "  You  know,  I  only  spoke  in  jest ;  for  nothing  but 
infatuation  could  induce  my  son,  regardless  of  rank  and  birth,  to 
sue  for  your  daughter  in  marriage,  for  he  may  choose  his  consort 
among  the  best-born  in  the  land.  But,  for  all  that^  I  think  at 
least  you  might  have  replied  to  me  in  a  more  friendly  fashion.'* 

"Ah,  my  dear,  sir,"  answered  Master  Martin,  *'I  could  not 
speak  otherwise,  even  in  jest,  as  to  what  I  should  do,  were  such  an 
event  as  you  imagined  really  to  happen.  Besides,  do  not  grudge 
me  my  pride,  for  you  yourself,  admit  that  I  am  the  best  cooper  6r 
and  near,  and  understand  the  keeping  of  wine  in  the  cellar  ;  that  I 
hold  faithfully  and  truly  to  the  late  Emperor  Maximilian's  wine 
regulations ;  that  as  a  religious  man  I  abhor  all  godlessness-*! 
never  evaporate  more  than  one  ounce  of  pure  sulphur  in  my  two 
fudder-casks,  which  is  absolutely  necessary.  The  tasting  of  my 
wine  will  sufficiently  prove  all  this." 

Spangenberg  sat  down  again,  and  tried  to  assume  a  more  cheer- 
ful  demeanour,  and  Paumgartner  started  other  topics  of  conversation. 
But,  as  it  happens,  when  the  strings  of  an  instrument  are  once  out 
of  tune,  the  player  vainly  endeavours  to  call  forth  as  before 
harmonious  notes ;  so  now  these  three  old  men  could  no  loog^ 
agree  on  any  subject. 

At  last  Spangenberg  called  for  his  servant,  and  left  in  dudgeon 
Master  Martin's  house,  which  be  had  entered  a  few  hours  before  i& 
such  good  humour* 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

Of  the  Slrange  Frophecy  made  by  the  old  GrandMother^ 

Master  Martin  was  somewhat  troubled  at  the  ill-humoured 
leaye- taking  of  his  old  customer,  and  said  to  Paumgartuer,  who  had 
just  finished  his  last  glass  of  wine,  and  prepared  to  depart : 

"  I  know  not  what  the  old  gentleman  was  driving  at  with  his 
speeches,  and  I  can't  make  out  how  he  should  have  been  so 
vexed." 

"My  dear  Master  Martin,"  began  Paumgartner,  "you  are  an 
honest,  upright  man ;  and  such  a  man  may,  indeed,  value  that 
which  he  has  done  with  Qod's  aid,  and  which  has  brought  him 
liches  and  honour.  But  this  feeling  should  not  be  allowed  to 
degenerate  into  proud  boasting,  which  is  opposed  to  all  Christian 
se&timent.  It  was  not  right  of  you  to  rate  yourself  above  all  the 
other  master  coopers  at  the  guild-meeting  to-day.  It  may  be,  you 
n^y  understand  more  about  the  craft  than  the  others ;  but  to  tell 
them  80  is  only  to  excite  vexation  and  ill-feeling.  And  now  again, 
this  evening,  you  could  scarcely  be  so  blind  as  not  to  see  the  object 
of  Spangenberg's  remarks  was  to  try  how  far  your  obstinate  pride 
Would  drive  you.  But  it  must  have  grievously  wounded  the  old 
gentleman's  feelings  to  hear  you  assign,  as  the  reason  of  the  young 
gentleman's  suit,  nought  but  paltry  greed.  Yet  all  might  still 
have  been  well  if  you  had  stopped  short,  when  Spangenberg  began 
to  speak  of  his  son.  For  instance,  if  you  had  said,  *  Yes,  my  dear, 
worthy  sir,  if  you  yourself  were  to  come  with  your  son,  then  I 
ought  waver  in  my  resolution ;  for  I  never  dreamt  of  such  an 
honour  as  that.'  If  you  had  said  this,  the  result  would  have  been 
that  Spangenberg  would  have  quite  forgotten  all  that  had  passed , 
Mri  would  have  recovered  his  former  good-humour." 

** Don't  spare  me,"  exclaimed  Master  Martin;  ''I  merit  all 
}onr  reproaches.  But  the  old  fellow  did  talk  such  rubbishy  that 
it  stuck  in  my  gizzard,  and  I  felt  compelled  to  answer  him  as  I 
didr 

"And  then,"  said  Paumgartner,  **  the  mad  resolve  to  marry 
your  daughter  to  no  one  but  a  cooper.  You  said  your  daughter's 
&te  ought  to  be  submitted  to  the  decrees  of  Heaven ;  and  yet, 
^tli  earthly  shortsightedness,  you  encroach  on  the  decrees  of 
eternal  Providence,  by  obstinately  determining  from  what  limited 
'^e  you  will  select  your  son-in-law.  Such  a  resolve  may  be 
^e  ruin  of  yourself  and  your  daughter.    Desist  from  such  un- 
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Christian-Iike,  childish  folly.    Let  eternal  Providence    decideti) 
matter,  and  it  will  put  the  right  decision  into  Rosa's  heart." 

Ah,  my  worthy  sir,"  said  Master  Martin,  quite  despondingly 
**  I  see  how  wrong  it  was  of  me  not  to  have  told  everything 
You  think  it  was  the  high  estimation  in  which  I  hold  my  hand 
craft  which  made  me  resolve  that  no  one  but  a  cooper  shoul 
marry  Rosa ;  but  that  is  not  the  case.  There  is  another  reasoi 
a  strange  and  mysterious  reason,  for  this  resolve !  I  cannot  1( 
you  depart  until  you  have  heard  all,  and  then  you  will  have 
better  opinion  of  me.  Be  seated  and  stay,  I  pray  you,  a  fe' 
minutes  more.  See,  here's  still  a  bottle  of  the  oldest  wine,  whic 
the  ill-humoured  gentleman  disdained.  Be  pleased  to  partak 
of  it." 

Paumgartner   was    astonished  at  the   importunity  of  Mast€ 

Martin,  who  was  not  at  all  of  a  confiding  disposition.     It  seemei 

as  if  something  weighed  on  his  mind,  of  which  he  would  gladl; 

unburden  himself. 

When  Paumgartner  had  taken  his  seat,  and  had  drunk  a  glas 

of  wine,  Master  Martin  began  as  follows : 

**  You  know,  my  dear,  worthy  sir,  that  my  good  wife  died  sow 
after  giving  birth  to  Rosa.  At  that  time,  my  grandmother,  wb 
was  very  old,  was  still  living :  that  is,  if  you  can  call  it  living 
when  one  lies  day  and  night  in  bed,  as  deaf  as  a  post  and  as  blin( 
as  a  beetle,  and  without  the  use  of  one's  limbs.  My  Rosa  had  beei 
baptised,  and  the  nurse  sat  with  the  child  on  her  knees  in  th( 
room  where  the  old  grandmother  lay.  I  was  very  sorrowful,  aa 
when  I  looked  at  the  pretty  child  I  was  so  moved  to  anguish  thai 
I  could  do  no  work,  and  stood  near  my  gi'andmother's  bed  in  sad 
silence,  thinking  how  happy  she  was  in  being  already  relieved  ofal 
earthly  pain.  But  as  I  looked  into  her  pale  face,  all  at  once  sb< 
began  to  smile  strangely ;  her  wrinkled  features  lost  their  furrows, 
and  a  tinge  of  red  coloured  her  white  cheeks.  Raising  herself  up 
in  the  bed  and  stretching  forth  her  enfeebled  arms,  as  tbougl 
endowed  with  supernatural  power,  she  cried,  in  a  dear  v(A». 
'Rosa — my  dear  Rosa!^  The  nurse  stood  up  and  brought  the 
child  to  her,  and  she  took  it  in  her  arms,  and  rocked  it  backwaii 
and  forwards.  But  now,  my  worthy  sir,  think  what  was  mysur* 
prise  when  the  old  lady  began  to  siug,  to  the  tune  of  the  Hynm  oi 
praise,  composed  by  Master  Hans  Berchler,  mine  host  of  the  *  CteW 
Inn,*  at  Strasbourg,  these  lines : — 

"Little  maid,  with  ruddy  face, 
Bosa  hear  this  saying ; 
Wouldst  taste  nor  shame,  nor  yet  disgrace, 
To  God  be  ever  praying 
Thee  from  all  vanity  to  keep, 
And  slander,  which  makes  others  weep. 
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There  shall  come  a  suitor  brave, 
Who  a  glittering  house  shall  bring, 
Where  the  ruddy  wine  is  flowing, 
And  bright  angels  gaily  sing, 
While  the  fire  of  love  is  glowing. 
Now  he  to  your  home  has  brought. 
The  glittering  little  house  of  gold  ; 
Tis  he  only  whom  you  ought 
In  your  loving  arms  to  fold. 
Nor  skills  it  to  inquire 
Of  thy  sire 

If  thy  love  adore  thee. 
With  the  house  before  thee. 
While  the  golden  house  endure, 
Riches,  luck,  and  health  are  sure. 
Maiden  with  tlie  eyes  so  pure, 
And  the  ears  which  ope  to  truth, 
May  Grod's  blessing  on  thee  rest, 
Be  happy,  by  no  care  opprest." 

had  sung  this,  she  laid  the  child  down  gently  and  care- 
placing  her  withered  and  trembling  hand  on  its  brow 

words  which  I  could  not  understand ;  but  the  old 
adiant  countenance  showed  that  she  was  praying.  Then 
1  the  bed,  and  at  the  self-same  moment  the  nurse  took 
from  her,  she  heaved  a  deep  sigh  and  yielded   up  the 

,"  said  Paumgartner,  when  Master  Martin  had  finished, 
a  strange  story ;  but  I  do  not  quite  see  what  your  old 
er's  prophetic  song  has  to  do  with  your  obstinate  resolve 
losa  to  a  cooper." 

"  replied  Master  Martin,  "  what  can  be  clearer  than  that 
idy  had  a  special  revelation  from  on  high  in  her  last 
and  that  she  predicted  what  must  happen  to  Kosa,  if 
be  happy  1  Who  else  can  be  the  bridegroom  with  the 
little  house,  who  brings  home  riches,  happiness,  health, 
ty,  but  a  doughty  cooper,  who  has  made  his  masterpiiece, 
little  house,  in  my  workshop  1  In  what  other  house  do 
r  wine  flow  but  in  a  wine  cask  ?  And  when  the  wine 
then  it  hums  and  murmurs,  and  gurgles,  and  that  is  the 
the  angels.  Yes,  yes,  my  old  grandmother  meant  no  one 
cooper,  anil  a  cooper  shall  my  Rosa's  bridegroom  be.*' 
interpret,"  said  Paumgartner,  "  you  interpret  the  old 
>phecy  according  to  your  own  fancy,  my  dear  Master 
But  I  am  not  at  all  satisfied  with  your  interpretation, 
iure  to  say  that  you  should  leave  everything  entirely  to 
isation  of  Providence  and  to  your  daughter's  heart,  in 
proper  decision  surely  lies  hid." 
I,"  impatiently  interposed  Master  Martin,  **I  repeat. 
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once  for  all,  that  my  son-in-law  shall  be  none  other  than  a  dougbty 
cooper!** 

Faumgartner  was  very  near  losing  his  temper  at  Mast^ 
Martin's  obstinacy;  but  he  restrained  himself,  and  rising  from 
his  seat  said : 

''It  is  late,  Master  Martin,  let  us  now  leave  off  drinking  and 
speaking,  which  seem  to  be  no  longer  beneficial  to  us.*' 

As  they  stepped  out  into  the  entrance-hall  they  saw  a  youDg 
woman  standing  there,  who  had  five  boys  with  her,  the  eldest  of 
whom  might  scarcely  be  eight  years  of  age,  and  the  youngest  six 
months'  old.  The  woman  was  crying  and  sobbing.  Rosa,  who 
was  hurrying  to  meet  these  visitors,  explained : 

**  Ah,  good  Lord,  I  fear  Valentine  is  dead ;  here  are  his  wife  and 
children." 

**  What,  "  shouted  Master  Martin,  in  astonishment,  **  Valentine 
dead!  What  a  misfortune!"  Then,  turning  to  Faumgartner, he 
went  on,  **  Valentine,  my  dear  sir,  was  the  best  workman  in  my 
Bhop,  and  industrious  and  pious  to  boot.  Sometime  ago  he 
wounded  himself  dangerously  with  an  axe  while  making  a  large 
cask ;  the  wound  grew  worse  and  worse,  he  fell  into  a  violent  fever,  • 
and  now  he  is  dead  in  the  prime  of  his  years." 

Master  Martin  went  up  to  the  sorrowing  woman,  who  lamented 
with  tears  that  she  must  now  perish  of  hunger  and  want. 

"  What  1"  said  Martin,  **  what,  then,  do  you  take  me  for  ?  Your 
husband  received  his  wound  in  my  service,  and  yet  you  think  * 
would  leave  you  in  your  misfortune  ?    No ;  you  and  yours,  fro^^ 
this  time  forth,  belong  to  my  house.     We  will  bury  your  poot 
husband  to-morrow,  or  whenever  you  like,  and  then  you  and  yo^ 
children  shall  go  to  my  farm  before  the  Frauenthur,  where  I  ha^® 
my  fine  open  workshop,  and  where  I  work  with  my  men  every  d^5' 
You  can  be  my  housekeeper,  and  I  will  bring  up  your  boys  as  ^^ 
they  were  my  own  6ons,^and  I  will  take  your  old  father  into  tt^^ 
house  as  well.     When  he  had  his  strength  he  was  a  matchl^^^ 
cooper.     Well,  if  he  can  no  longer  handle  a  mallet  or  a  notcher,  ^^ 
a  hoop-cramp,  or  work  at  the  joiner's  bench,  he  can  still  wield  ^^ 
adze  or  erase  marks  with  a  joiner's  knife." 

If  Master  Martin  had  not  supported  the  woman  in  his  arms  sti^ 
would  have  fallen  at  his  feet  for  emotion.  The  elder  children  dung  ^ 
his  doublet,  and  the  two  youngest,  whom  Rosa  took  up  in  her  amd^i 
stretched  forth  their  little  arms  towards  him,  as  though  they  under- 
stood everything.     Old  Faumgartner  said,  smilingly,  albeit,  tb^ 
tears  stood  in  his  eyes,  "  Master  Martin,  no  one  can  be  oat  o( 
temper  with  you  I"     Having  said  this  he  betook  himself  to  hi* 
habitation. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

5e  txco  yomg  Journeymen^  Frederick  and  Heiu/iold,  made  each  other* a 

Jcq}iainlance, 

a  ple<isant  grassy  knoll,  shaded  by  lofty  trees,  reclined  a 
man  of  handsome  presence.  The  name  of  this  young  man 
ederick.  The  sun  had  already  sunk  beneath  tho  hoiizon, 
J  rose-coloured  flames  flashed  high  into  the  heavens.  The 
ed  city  of  Nuremberg  could  be  descried  in  the  remote  dis- 
n  the  valley,  and  its  lofty  towers  rose  high  in  the  red  glow 
sunset,  which  tinged  their  pinnacles  with  gold.  The  young 
with  his  elbow  resting  on  his  knapsack,  gazed  with  longing 
I  the  beautiful  scene.  Sometimes  he  plucked  the  flowers, 
bloomed  around  him  in  the  tall  grass,  and  threw  them  to  the 
in  the  direction  of  the  setting  sun ;  sometimes  his  gaze 
\  abstracted,  and  tears  came  into  his  eyes.  At  last  he 
his  head,  and  extending  both  arms,  as  though  to  embrace 
oved  object,  he  sang  in  a  clear,  sweet  voice  the  following 

"  Once  nioi*e  I  come 
To  thee,  sweet  home  ; 
From  lliee  mv  heart 
No  more  would  pjii't. 
lli«e,  O  rosy  red,  for  me, 
I^ ought  but  roses  would  I  see. 
Oh,  blushiug  rasebud  kind, 
Do  but  incline  thy  mind 
To  converse  sweet  and  blind. 
Wilt  break,  O  swelling  heart  \ 
Be  firm  in  joy  and  smai-t. 
Sweet  Bunset  ray, 
My  envoy  be, 
My  tears  convey 
To  lier,  and  siiy, 

*  If  now  I  die,' 
And  she  ask  thee, 

*  What  death  died  he  .'' 
To  her  reply, 

*  He  died  for  love  of  thee  I'  ' 

len  Frederick  had  done  singing,  he  took  a  piece  of  wax  out  of 
Hpsack,  and  having  warmed  it  on  his  breast,  began  to  mould 
it  a  beautiful  rose  with  a  hundred  fine  and  delicately-formed 
While  thus  busied  he  hummed  now  and  then  bits  of  tlie 
^nd  at  last  became  so  absorbed  in  his  occupation  that  he  did 
serve  a  handsome  youth,  who  stood  behind  him,  attentively 
bis  work. 
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**  That  is  a  pretty  thing  you  are  making,  my  friend,"  said  this 
youth. 

Frederick,  somewhat  startled,  looked  round ;  but  when  he 
encountered  the  friendly  gaze  of  the  Rtranger's  dark  eyes,  he 
smilingly  replied  : 

**This  is  only  an  amusement  for  me  on  my  journey,  and 
scarcely  worthy  of  your  approbation,  fair  sir." 

**  Well,"  rejoined  the  strange  youth,  "  if  you  call  it  an  amuse, 
ment  to  model  a  flower  so  much  like  nature,  you  must  be  a  very 
clever  modeller.  You  have  affurded  me  double  pleasure.  Firstly, 
you  charmed  me  by  your  song,  which  you  sang  so  well  to  the 
melody  of  Master  Martin  Hiischer ;  and  secondly,  you  have  pleased 
and  astonished  me  by  your  artistic  skill  in  modelling  in  wax. 
Whither  are  you  journeying  to-day?*' 

**  The  end  of  my  journey,"  answered  Frederick,  "  is  before  us. 
I  am  going  to  my  native  place,  the  renowned  city  of  Nuremberg. 
But,  as.  the  sun  has  now  set,  I  will  pass  the  mght  in  the  hamlet 
at  the  foot  of  this  hill,  and  start  early  in  the  morning  for  Nurem- 
berg, so  as  to  arrive  there  by  mid-day." 

"Ah,  that  is  excellent!"  said  the  young  man,  joyfully.  **!» 
too,  am  going  to  Nuremberg.  I  v/ill  stay  all-night  in  the  village 
with  you,  and  we  can  go  on  together  in  the  morning.  Now  let  us 
have  a  friendly  gossip." 

CHAPTER  VI. 

Of  what  parsed  between  Frederick  and  Reinhold. 

**  If  I  mistake  not,  you  are  a  statuary  in  metal.  I  judge 
so  from  your  skill  in  modelling,  or  are  you  a  gold  and  silver- 
smith?'' 

**  Alack,  fair  sir,"  said  Frederick  with  sad  and  dowcast  gaze. 
'  *  You  take  me  for  better  than  I  really  am.  I  will  toll  you  at  onoe 
that  I  have  served  my  apprenticeship,  as  a  cooper ;  and  am  going 
^o  Nuremberg,  to  work  for  a  well-known  master  of  that  craft. 
Perhaps,  you  will  despise  me  because  I  do  not  model  statues;  b^^ 
only  fasten  hoops  round  casks  and  tubs." 

'*  I  despise  you  because  you  are  a  cooper,  when,  all  the  wbil^ 
I  am  a  cooper  myself?" 

Frederick  looked  at  him  with  astonishment ;  and  did  not  kuo^ 
what  to  think,  for  Reinhold's  attire  was  certainly  not  that  of  * 
travelling  journeyman  cooper.  He  might  rather  have  been  takc^ 
for  a  well-to-do  merchant,  habited,  as  he  was,  in  a  doublet  of  fiJ^ 
black  cloth,  slashed  with  velvet,  a  fine  frilled  collar,  a  flat  cap  witl* 
a  long  feather  and  having  a  short  broad  sword  by  his  side.  Reinhola» 
noticing  Frederick's  increlulity,  opened  his  knapsack,  and  drew 
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)rth  his  cooper's  leathern  apron,  and  case  of  knives,  exclaiming— 
l>)ok  here,  my  friend !  look  here !  Do  you  doubt  that  I  am  a 
3mrade?  I  know  my  attire  seems  strange;  but  I  come  from 
>trasbnrg,  and  the  coopers  there  walk  about  attired  like  noblemeu. 
?here  was  a  time  when,  like  you,  I  had  ai  desire  to  be  something 
lifferent ;  but  now  I  prefer  the  cooper's  handicraft  to  any  other, 
ind  have  founded  some  expectations  on  it.  Is  it  so  with  you, 
comrade  1  But,  methinks,  some  dark  cloud  has  cast  a  gloom  over 
your  bright  young  life,  and  has  made  you  sad.  The  song  which 
you  sang  was  full  of  anxious  love  and  pain  ;  but  there,  were  sounds 
in  it  which  seemed  to  come  from  my  own  breast,  and  I  could  fancy 
that  I  know  already  everything  which  is  hidden  in  your  heart.  So 
you  may  safely  confide  in  me.  But,  at  any  rate,  we  shall  be  good 
comrades  in  Nuremberg.  Shall  we  not?'*  and  he  threw  his  arm 
round  Frederick  and  gazed  smilingly  at  him.  To  this  Frederick, 
without  more  ado,  replied — 

"The  more  I  look  at  you,  the  more  I  feel  an  inward  coavictiou 
that  you  and  I  are  to  be  friends.  I  must  tell  you  everything. 
Not  that  I,  poor  wretch,  have  weighty  secrets  to  confide ;  but 
because  the  heart  of  the  true  friend  has  always  room  for  another's 
pain,  and  I  recognised  in  you  a  true  friend,  as  soon  as  I  set  eyes  on 
you.  Although  I  am  now  a  cooper,  and  may  say  that  I  understand 
^•y  craft,  yet  my  delight  from  childhood  was  another  quite  different 
art.  I  wished  to  become  a  great  master  in  the  casting  of  metals, 
and  the  working  of  silver,  like  Peter  Fischer  and  Benvenuto  Cellini, 
^ue  Italian.  I  laboured  with  enthusiastic  ardour  under  Master 
Johannes  Holzschuer,  the  renowned  silver-worker,  in  Nuremberg, 
^ho,  although  he  does  not  cast  statues,  gave  every  needful  instruc- 
tion ill  the  art.  Master  Tobias  Martin,  the  master  cooper,  often 
^meto  Master  Ilolzschuer's  house,  bringing  with  him  his  charming 
daughter,  Rosa.  I  fell  in  love  almost  without  noticing  it, — leaving 
^y  home,  I  went  to  Augsburg,  to  learn  the  art  of  founding  statues ; 
W  now  the  flame  of  love  began  to  glow  within  rac.  I  heard  and 
**w  nothing  but  Rosa, — all  the  pains  and  troubles  I  took  to  learn 
^y  profession,  became  distasteful  to  me  as  not  seeming  to  lead  to 
^te  possession  of  the  object  of  my  affections.  At  last,  I  decided  to 
^^e  the  only  path  to  that  end.  Master  Martin  will  give  his 
^Qghter  to  no  one  but  the  cooper  who  can  make  the  best  cask  in  his 
liouse,  and  who  is  also  favourably  regarded  by  his  daughter.  1 
put  my  art  on  one  side,  and  began  to  learn  coopering ;  and  am 
Joiflg  to  Nuremberg,  to  work  for  Master  Martin.  But  now  that 
^me  is  near;  and  Rosa's  image  glows  before  my  eyes,  I  am  dying 
<^r  fear  and  anxiety.  Now  I  see  clearly  the  folly  of  my  under, 
^ing.  How  do  I  know  if  Rosa  loves  me,  or  if  she  ever  will  love 
Qe!" 
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EeiDlioM    li:nl    listcDed  T()  Froderiuk's    liibtorv    with    L!:ro\viDS^ 
interest,      lie-tiiii:    \\\>  K:i!in]ii<  hnid,  wliich  shaded  the  upp^^ 
part  of  hi-.  iciLw  h"  n-kL'!  :'i  ;j.   h>i!-.>w,  -loo:ny  voice,  '*  lIa.sR>---^ 
never  oivcn  y-.u  ;i::v  T.!:eii  -  t'  \\vx  l. -ve  '" 

**  Wht'ii  i  Il-h  -^ni\'M:)fr^,"  re:>li{\l  rrt*]orick,  ''  lljsawas  ratl:^-  -e^ 
a  chihl  tliaii   a  Tnai-'aMi.     Slie  tisl-I  t-  .-:nil''   n})on  me  like  an  aDL_^l'A 
when  she  nnd  I  pliir-keJ  tl  .\ver>.  .'Hid   wrearhe-.l  tliem   mto  garlai*. — '^^ 
in  Master  H<)]/.-chiiei'^  -ianlen  ;   but " 

*'"\VelL  then  there  i<  still   l;!>pe  T'  oriel  Reiiihold,  all    at  our-^-zro, 
and  with  such    a    l-md   voi'^e  that  Frederick  was  quite    startle^::-^- 
With  tlial,  he  >prang  to  liis  feet,  the  swurd  clashed  at  his  side, ac       ^^i 
as  he  now  stoi;  1  erect,  the  deep   shades  of  night  fell  on  his  par-i-salc 
countcnaDce,  aD<l  so  distorted  the  jzentle  features  of  the  vounj::  m     .^ean 
that  Frederick  anxiously  exclaimed — 

**What  h;is  happened  T'  and  starting  back,  his  foot  stru^  .^ick 
against  Kcinhold's  kuapsack,  which  gave  forth  a  sound,  ar  _-^uu 
Reinhold  an^rilv  cried  out,  ''  Don't  break  niv  lute,  you  rascal!" 

The  instrument  was  fastened  to  t!ie  knapsack ;  and  Reinho*^=^^l^^ 
unloosinir  it,  plaved  as  though  he  wi>hed  to  break  all  the  i>trin*^5.  -o^- 
Then  he  began  to  play  softy  and  mehxliously. 

**Now,  my  dear  fellow,"  said  Reinhold,  when  ho  had  play^  '^'^ 
some  little  time:  **  now  let  us  n;o  down  to  the  villaLTC.      I  hold  ^" 

my  hands  a  good  medium  for  exorcising  evil  spirits  which  may  coii*:   ^\^^ 
in  our  way.  and  may  have  a  wi.sh  to  get  hold  of  ii.s,  and  of  me  ^^^ 

particular." 

*'  Why  should  evil  spirits  wish  to  attack  us,  my  dear  brother S 
rejoined  Frederick.     ''But   continue  your  playing, — it  is  deligh -^^^^' 
ful." 

The  golden  stars  flittered  in  the  blue  vault  of  heaven,  the  niijl   '»'^^ 
wind  murmured    plaintively  over    the  fragrant  mead,    the  broo  ^r^"^^ 
whispered  more  and  more  loudly,  and  the  dark  trees  of  the  distac:::^^^^ 
forest  rustled  round  about,  as  Frederick  and  Reinliold  descended- — •'^' 
the  lull,  playing  and  singing,  and  the  sweet  sounds  of  their  ballai^^*' 
rose  clear  and  l)right  as  on  glittering  pinnions  through  the  pu 
air. 

AiTived  at  their  lodging,  Reinhold  threw  lute  and  knapsack 
the  ground,  and   pressed    Frederick   warmly    to  his   heart,  zsi<i 
Frederick  felt  that  his  cheeks  were  wet  with  Reinhold's  tears. 
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THE    FRENCH   IN    TONG-KING, 

OR    TON- QUI  N. 

-At  a  time  when   the   customary  and     characteristic  policy  of 

Orientals — that  of  playing  fast  and  loose,  with  different  powers  at 

tte  same  time,  threatens  to  involve  us  in  difficulties  with  the  King 

«f  Bunuah^  a  potentate  who   one  day   extends  hospitality  to  the 

Chinese  general  in  command    of   the    troops    of  Yun-nan,    by 

a  party  of  whom  Mr.  Margary  was  murdered  ;  and  another  gives  a 

3)olitic  ear  to  the  representations  of  Sir  Douglas  Forsyth, — it  may 

xot  be  uninteresting  to  read  of  the  difficulties  experienced  by  the 

IFrench,  in  their  attempts  to  throw  open  Tong-King  to  commerce, 

after  a  fashion  of  their  own,  the  more  especially,  as  these  attempts 

involved  the  loss  of  a  well-known  intrepid  and  adventurous  traveller, 

31.   Gamier,   concerning  whose  fate   little  was  known  up    to  the 

present   time.     We  are  indebted  for  our  information   upon  the 

subject,  to  extracts  published  in  the  journal  UExplorateur,  from  a 

"Work  by  M.  Caillaud,  and  it   appears   from  these   extracts,  that 

previous  to  M.  Oamier's  expedition  a  M.  Dupuis,  a  merchant  in 

China,   had  made  no   less   than    three  journeys  into  Yun-nan, 

in  order    to    supply    the  Chinese    mandarins  of    that  province, 

"with  arms  and  ammunition,   to  be  used  against  the  Mussulman 

:3«bels. 

The  first  was  in  1868,  when  he  could  not,  on  account  of  the 
success  of  the  insurgents,  get  beyond  Yun-uan-fu.  The  second  was 
in  1869-70,  when  he  succeeded  in  reaching  Upper  Tong-King,  and 
the  Annamite  advance  ports  beyond  Son-Tay.  M.  Dupuis  ascer- 
tained upon  this  occasion  that  the  river,  written  Son-Koi  in  French 
orthography,  and  one  of  its  tributaries  called  Hong  Kiang,  or  *'  Red 
3liver,"  were  navigable,  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  to  steamers  of 
light  draught,  from  Mong-hao  to  tlie  sea,  or  a  distance  of  414  miles, 
l»rhich  could  easily  be  encompassed  in  five  days. 

Tlie  King  of  Annam  is  confirmed  in  his  appointment  by  the 
Emperor  of  China,  and  every  five  years,  he  sends  an  embassy  with 
tribute ;  but  whilst  the  Chinese  can  trade  in  Annam,  the  Annamites 
are  not  permitted  to  enter  China  proper.  Supposing  then,  that  an 
assent  of  the  Chinese  government  would  be  respected  by  the 
Annamites,  the  authorities  of  Yun-nan  decided,  upon  the  representa- 
tions of  M.  Dupuis,  that  in  future  the  transport  of  war  material 
should  be  effected  by  the  navigable  rivers  of  Tong-King.   More  than 
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tliis,  M.  Dupui^,  Wcos  presented,  in  1872,  to  tlie  then  Minister  ot 
Marine — ^V ice- Admiral  Pothuau,  who  took  much  interest  in  the 
result  of  his  exploratory  journeys,  which  he  looked  upon  as  the 
solution  of  a  problem  left  unravelled  by  the  Scientific  Commission, 
entrusted  to  M.  de  la  Grcfe.  (Expedition  Francaise  en  Indo-Chm, 
sotts  le  commaiulement  de  M.  de  la  Gree.)  The  French  government 
did  not,  however,  care  to  involve  itself  in  so  remote  and  hazardous 
an  enterprise ;  and  whilst  it  expressed  its  hopes  in  the  success  of 
M.  Dupuis's  undertaking;  it  distinctly  stated,  that  such  must  be 
carried  out  at  his  own  risl:  and  peril. 

M.  Dupuis  returned  to  China,  it  is  to  be  supposed,  at  all  events, 
assisted  by  funds  ;  for  he  purchased  two  English  gun-boats  at 
Shang-bai,  which  were  inscribed  at  theT  French  Consulate  under 
the  names  of  Houg-Kiang  and  Lao-Kai.  .  He  also  purchased  a 
steam  launch  at  Hong-Kong,  which  he  named  the  Son- lay,  and  he 
chartered  a  Chinese  junk,  to  carry  coal  and  warlike  material. 

M.  Dupuis  arrived  with  his  expeditionary  force  at  Kua-Ka®, 
situated  on  one  of  the  navigable  mouths  of  the  delta  of  ToDg-King, 
in  the  month  of  November  1872  ;  and  here  he  found  the  Bovrayn^ 
engaged  in  a  survey  of  the  coast  of  Tong-Kiiig.  M.  Senez,  ^ 
command  of  the  French  ship,  induced  the  Annamite  mandarins  to 
obtain  from  the  chief  authorities  at  Hue,  the  permission  for  M. 
Dupuis  to  ascend  the  river;  but  in  case  the  permission  did  not  come 
he  was  permitted  to  proceed  without  it.  Accordingly  the  sanction 
of  the  authorities  not  coming  within  the  time  specified,  M.  Dupuis, 
commenced  the  ascent  of  the  river  at  his  own  risk. 

When,  however,  he  arrived  at  Ke-cho,  the  capital  ofTong-tin?» 
he  found  that  difficulties  would  be  thrown  in  his  way  by  the 
mandarins,  and  he  was  ultimately  obliged  to  leave  his  boats  at  that 
city,  under  charge  of  M.  Millot,  whilst  he  proceeded  onward  tc 
Yun-nam  in  native  boats,  taking  with  him  the  greater  part  of  hi^ 
armament,  as  also  some  "Europeans,'*  who  were  to  instruct  the 
Chinese  in  the  use  of  the  weapons.  Unfortunately,  we  are  told,  h^ 
had  lost  ninety-five  days  in  discussions  with  the  Tong-&^o 
mandarins,  and  hence  he  did  not  arrive  in  Yun-nan,  until  after  tu® 
capture  of  Taly,  which  rendered  the  armament  he  had  brougn^ 
with  him  at  so  much  trouble  and  expense,  no  longer  of  naucl^ 
use. 

He,  however,  appears  to  have  obtained  orders  for  farthe' 
material  of  war,  and  returning  to .  Ke-cho  in  May  1873,  he  soug'^ 
for  the  countenance  of  the  Viceroy  of  Canton,  and  induced  that 
ruler,  who  represents  the  Emperor  in  all  matters  which  concern  th^ 
Kingdom  of  Annam,  to  write  to  the  Annamite  mandarins,  orderiu? 
them  to  allow  free  passage  to  il.  Dupuis  and  his  vessels,  carryitt| 
arms  and  merchandise,  which  belonged  to  the  regular  authorities  ol 
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YaD.nan.  At  that  epoch,  indeed,  the  troops  of  the  province  of 
Canton,  were  in  occupation  of  a  portion  of  Tong-King,  with  the  view 
lo  suppress  the  devastations  committed  by  several  bands  of  insur- 
gents. M.  Dupuis  had  also  brought  with  him  from  Yun-nan,  upon 
his  descent  of  the  river,  an  escort  from  150  to  .300  Chinese  soldiers, 
commanded  by  a  military  mandarin  ;  which  escort  had  been  granted 
to  him  by  Ma-ta.jen,  ti-tai  or  Commander-in-Chief  of  Yun-nan,  in 
order  to  protect  his  commercial  undertakings  in  a  province  which 
is  described  as  being  infested  by  rebels  and  brigands  of  all  kinds 
and  descriptions. 

Such  was  M.  Dupuis'  position  ;  he  was  trading  in  the  service  of 
the  Chinese  authorities,  in  a  country  vassal  to  China,  and  where 
the  Chinese  had  a  right  to  trade ;  and  in  order  to  protect  his 
merchandise,  as  well  also  to  provide  for  his  escort,  he  hired  several 
houses  at  Ke-cho.  He  was  also  desirous,  whilst  at  that  city,  to 
establish  a  regular  service  of  steam-boats  between  Hong-Kong  and 
Sai.gon,  and  the  river  of  Tong-King ;  but  he  wished  the  traffic  to 
remain  solely  in  French  hands,  and  he  was  hence  induced  to  decline 
offers  of  capital  which  were  made  to  him  by  several  **  Foreign  " 
houses  of  commerce.  Dupr^,  having  received  notice  of  this  patriotic 
abstinence  on  the  part  of  M.  Dupuis,  he  obtained  a  loan  of  30,000 
piastres  for  him  from  the  Hong-Kong  and  Shang-hai  Banking 
Corporation,  and  the  Colonial  Administration  of  Cochin-China 
became  security  for  the  loan. 

The  mandarins  of  Ke-cho  did  not  the  less  cease  to  look  upon 
M.  Dupuis's  proceedings  with  jealous  eyes,  and  they  wrote  to  the 
authorities  at  Hue,  to  intervene  with  the  governor  of  Cochin-China, 
to  have  him  and  bis  expedition  recalled  from  the  river. 

M.  Gamier  was  at  Shang-hai  in  August  1873 ;  he  had  just 
returned  from  exploring  the  Yang-tse-Kiang,  above  Han-Kow ;  but 
be  did  not'stay  there  long,lreturning  to  Sai-gon  by  the  regular  packet. 
On  the  11th  of  October,  he  left  Cochin-China  in  the  d  Estriea 
commander  Didot,  having  in  tow  the  gun-boat  VArc,  and  by  the 
23ri  he  arrived  at  Kua-Kam.  Unfortunately,  the  gun -boat  was 
lost  in  the  passage,  and  M.  Qarnier  had  to  hire  a  junk,  to  take  him 
Mid  his  escort  up  the  river.  This  escort  was  composed  of  about 
sixty  men — marine  light  infantry,  and  seamen  from  the  Fleurus. 
He  was  afterwards  joined  upon  his  arrival  at  the  capital  of  Tong- 
^^Hi  by  the  gun- boat  V Eipingole^  with  marines  from  the  DecreSy 
under  the  command  of  M.  Bain,  and  by  the  gun-boat  le  Scorpion, 
^uder  the  M.  Pougin  de  Maisonneuve ;  but,  up  mi  that  officer's  depar- 
ture, by  M.  Esmez.  M.  Gamier  had  thus  some  150  men  at  his 
disposal.  The  intervention  of  the  gun-boats,  marines,  and  seamen 
^  the  French  navy  were  all  calculated  to  confer  a  new  character 
^pon  the  negotiations  and  commercial  proceedings  of  M.  Dupuis. 
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After  remaininjj  a  short  lime  at  Kua-Katn,  Mr.  Gamier  com- 
meDced  the  ascent  of  the  river,  aiid  soon  found  himself  involved 
amid  the  rivers  and  canals  of  the  delta ;  the  canal  of  Don-re,  the 
the  Shong-nui-voi,  and  the  canal  of  Son-chi,  which  latter  issues, from 
the  Song-Koi,  a  short  distance  from  Ke-cho.  (The  French  ortho- 
j^rnphy  has  been  left  intact).  The  junk  was,  with  difficulty,  towed 
along  by  a  steam-launch.  But  in  the  canal  of  Son-chi,  ML  Garnier 
fell  in  with  the  "Mang-hao,"  a  small  steamer  recently  purchased 
by  M.  llillot,  at  Hong-Kong,  and  which  taking  the  junk  in  tow, 
the  small  force  disembarked  at  Ke-cho  upon  the  5th  of  Novemher. 
M.  Dupuis's  soldiers  presenting  arms  en  grand  costume^  with  the 
Yiin-nan  ensign  aloft,  and  drums  beating. 

Such  were  the  circumstances  attendant  upon  M,  CJarnier's  first 
introduction  to  M.  Dupuis.  He  was  afterwards  received  byih^ 
Annamite  authorities,  and  a  locality  outside  of  the  citadel  was 
allotted  to  him,  whereon  to  encamp.  According  to  the  narrative 
before  us,  M.  Gainier's  instructions  empowered  him  to  negotiate 
upon  the  differences  which  had  arisen  between  the  Annamitesand 
M.  Dupuis,  and  even  to  enforce,  if  such  a  step  was  absolutely 
necessary  in  order  to  conclude  the  treaty,  which  at  that  time  was 
being  negotiated  at  Sai-gon,  the  temporary  withdrawal  of  M.  Dupuis 
from  the  capital  of  Tong-King,  **  abvays  provided  that  mch  a  step 
was  not  opposed  to  our  interests,  by  virtue  {or  in  reason  of)  the 
influence  which  M,  Dupuis  may  have  obtained  over  the  indigenous 
population,  or  the  Chinese  Colony  of  Ke.cho.'' 

The  main  object  of  M.  Garnier,  as  a  political  agent,  was  how- 
ever, avowedly  to  open  Tong-King  to  commerce.  In  accordance 
with  such  object,  he  sent  forth  a  proclamation,  dated  November4th, 
1873,  in  which  he  stated  that  the  Annamite  authorities  having 
appealed  to  the  authorities  at  Sai-gon.  he  had  been  sent  to  Ke-cbo 
to  see  what  could  be  done.  That  the  coasts  of  Tong-King  were 
desolated  by  pirates,  and  the  interior  by  rebels  and  bandits,  and 
that  a  primary  object  would  be  to  get  rid  of  them,  and  assure  peace 
and  security  to  the  inhabitants,  as  well  as  to  open  the  country  to 
commerce.  He  had  come,  he  declared,  especially  to  conclude  a 
treaty  to  the  latter  eflfect. 

Passing  by  Tur-an,  or  Tourane,  M.  Garnier  had  brought  with 
him  two  ambassadors  from  the  court  of  Hml,  who  wei'e  to  come  to 
an  understanding  with  old  Marshal  Nguyen-tri-phuong,  militaij 
commjvndant  of  the  province  of  Ke-cho,  or  Ha-noi,  in  order,  wit^ 
the  French  envoy,  to  lay  ihe  basis  of  such  a  commercial treatyi 
and,  if  possible,  to  bring  such  treaty  to  a  satisfactory  conclusion. 

Now,  this  old  Nguyen. tri.phuong  had  been  opposed  to  the 
French  at  Tur-an  and  Khi.hon,  {I^s  premieres  annees  de  laCocl^i^ 
Chine  Franraise,  par  M.  Vial,  torn.  11.  p.  119),  and  according;  ^ 
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I  narrator,  **  he  entertained  a  blind  hatred  to  the  French."  He 
1  as  aide  de  camps,  the  two  sons  of  Phan-tan-Gian.  "  Those 
10  have  studied  the  history  of  our  colony,  arc  aware  that  these 

0  mandarins,  forgetful  of  the  teachings  of  their  venerable  father, 
ve  always  shown  themselves  to  be  irreconcil cable  enemies  of 
•ance." 

Nguyen-tri-phuong  declined  to  recognise  the  powers  of  the 
abassadors,  or  those  of  those  of  M.  Garnier,  and,  in  consequence, 
5  declared  **  that  he  was  above  the  orders  of  the  court  of  Hue,  and 
at  he  should  act  as  pleased  himself.**  He  at  the  same  time  sent 
rth  proclamations  in  which  he  misrepresented  the  character  of  M. 
arnier's  mission,  and  he,  at  the  same  time,  issued  orders  for  the 
ncentration  of  troops. 

M.  Gamier,  nothing  disconcerted,  set  about  carrying  out  his 
structions  in  face  of  the  hostility  of  the  mandarins,  and  a  formal 
quiry  was  instituted  into  the  differences  which  had  arisen  between 
.  Dupuis  and  the  mandarins.  In  order  further  to  supply  the 
iuts  of  his  expeditionary  force,  M.  Garnier  monopolised  tlie  use 
the  steamers  Mang-hao  and  Son-Tay,  an  act  which  we  are  told, 
riously  affected  M.  Dupuis,  by  interrupting  hia  commerce  with 
una,  but  his  patriotism  led  him  to  put  up  with  the  inconvenience 
tbout  a  murmur. 

M.  Garnier's  position  became,  in  the  meantime,  from  day  to 
y,  more  critical.  The  Annamite  mandarins  did  not  hesitate  to 
ce  whatever  steps  they  deemed  best  to  get  rid  of  him.  Several 
Qes  the  water  which  he  and  his  escort  used  was  poisoned ;  till  the 
ter-carriers  bad  to  be  escorted  by  soldiers,  and  it  was  never 
iwn  two  days  consecutively  from  the  same  place.  A  similar 
e  of  conduct  was  adopted  towards  M.  Dupuis ;  not  only  did  the 
indarins  endeavour  to  get  rid  of  him  by  poison,  but  two  separate 
tempts  were  made  to  blow  him  up  with  his  own  powder  maga- 
le. 

When  SL  Garnier  saw  that  no  further  hope  remained  of  effect. 

1  an  amicable  arrangement  with  the  mandarins,  and  only  when 
had  exhausted  all  means  that  were  compatible  with  honour,  did 
address  them  an    ullimatum,  with  a  proviso  that  it  should  be 

plied  to  within  the  space  of  three  days.  The  mandarins  not 
•ving  vouchsafed  an  answer  within  the  time  specified,  he  decided 
^n  assuming  the  offensive. 

He  accordingly  commenced  operations  by  an  assault  upon  the 
Wei.  This  was  at  six  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  20th  of 
ovembcr.  The  two  gates  which  fronted  the  river  were  beaten 
>wn  l>v  carronadcji,  whilst  ei^htv  soldiers  and  seamen  attacked  the 
^0  gates  on  the  opposite  side.  At  the  same  time,  the  most  diffi- 
•^t  position,  a  kind  of  demi-Iune,  where  the  Annamites  had  accu- 
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mulated  moJ:t  of  tlicir  means  of  defence,  was  carried  by  M.  Dupuisat 
the  head  of  some  cioht  Europeans  and  about  sixty  Chinese.  The 
latter  had  or.e  killed  and  another  wounded,  but  not  a  man  was  put 
hors  de  combat  on  the  8i<le  of  the  French.  The  citadel  was  cap- 
tured  in  the  space  of  thirty-five  minutes,  and  fifteen  hundred 
Annamite  soldiers  were  made  prisoners,  as  also  most  of  the  man- 
darins, including  Nguycn-tri-phuong,  wlio  died  a  few  days  after 
from  wounds  received  in  the  defence  of  the  place. 

Immediately  upon  the  capture  of  the  citadel,  M.  Gamier  issued 
a  further  proclamation,  in  which  he  declared  that  coming  as  be  did 
to  open  commerce  and  enrich  the  people,  he  had  no  intention  to  take 
possession  of  the  country.  That  the  misconduct  and  disloyalty  of 
the  mandarins  had  alone  compelled  him  to  assault  the  citadel  and 
drive  them  from  the  place.  That  the  mandarins  had  no  love  for 
the  people,  and  sought  nothing  but  their  own  profit  by  tbeir 
tyranny.  That  people  capable  of  governing  the  country  should  be 
selected,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  liberators,  order  should  be 
enforced,  and  all  parties  united  by  a  common  treaty. 

Notwithstanding  this  proclamation,  the  mandarins  of  the 
neighbouring  provinces,  terrified  by  the  capture  of  Ke-cho,  assumed 
an  attitude  of  defence.  In  the  province  of  Ha-noi  itself,  ^^ 
literate  sought  to  raise  the  people  against  the  French,  whilst  bands 
of  malefactors,  takinf^  advantasre  of  the  ijeneral  turmoil,  overran 
the  villages  and  plundered  them  without  opposition. 

On  the  other  hand,  several  thousand  volunteers,  without  dis- 
tinction  of  religion, — Pagans  and  Christians, — came  to  offer  tbtt^ 
services  to  M.  Gamier.  He  distributed  the  arms  found  in  the 
citadel  among  them.  With  their  aid  he  also  re-established  that 
tranquillity  which  had  been  momentarily  compromised,  and  b* 
repulsed  the  attacks  of  his  enemies.  The  mandarins  who  made 
their  submission  were  left  in  their  commands,  whilst  tliose  who 
refused  to  submit  were  turned  out,  and  replaced  '*  by  prudent  mea 
who  understood  the  interests  of  the  people." 

In  order  to  assure  his  communication  with  the  sea,  M.  Gamier 
was  further,  we  are  told,  obliged  to  take  possession  of  such  toWD« 
as  lay  upon  the  delta  of  the  rivers,  the  governors  thereof  ban? 
opposed  to  the  French.  On  the  2r)th  of  November,  Hung- yen  ao^ 
mitted ;  on  the  5th  of  December,  Ninh-binh  capitulated  to  M- 
Hautefeuille,  a  cadet  with  an  escort  of  six  seamen.  About  tu^ 
same  time,  M.  Balny  and  M.  de  Trentinian  took  possession  oi'S^' 
zuong  with  the  aid  of  only  fifteen  men.  Finally,  M.  Gamier* 
himself,  took  Nam-dinh,  an  important  town,  defended  by  coiosA^' 
able  fortifications,  by  assault,  on  the  9th  of  December. 

The  whole  delta  of  Tong-King  was  in  fact  conquered  and  brougbj 
into  submission  in  less  than  twenty  days  by  some  one  hundred*^ 
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fifty  Frenchmen,  and  a  few  thousand  volunteers  sufficed  to  pre- 
serve order  in  a  territory  peopled  by  several  millions  of  inhabitants. 

When  M.  Gamier  left  Ke-cho  to  attack  Nam-dinh,  only  sixty 
Frenchmen  and  300  volunteers  were  left  in  the  citadel.  This,  at 
a  time  when  Hoang  Kevien,  governor  of  Son-Tay,  was  organising  a 
body  of  7  to  8,000  men  in  order  to  recapture  the  city.  He  had 
especially  sought  for  recruits  amongst  the  old  Chinese  Taiping 
rebels,  and  amongst  the  He-ki  or  "Black  Banners"  who  after 
having  made  war  upon  Annam,  had  entered  the  service  of  the 
Government.  These  Chinese  were  notorious  for  their  ferocity,  and 
they  were  especially  charged  with  the  duty  of  assassinating  any 
Frenchman  who  should  be  found  straying  from  the  capital.  The 
Annaraitea  were  at  this  time  encamped  at  a  distance  of  about  two 
leagues  from  the  citadel,  in  a  westerly  direction. 

M.  Garnier  returned  to  Ke-cho  on  the  evening  of  the  18th  of 
December,  and  with  his  characteristic  energy  he  at  once  resolved 
upon  attacking  the  position  held  by  the  Annaraites.  lie  proposed 
to  himself  to  assault  the  intrenchments  in  front,  supported  on  the 
flack  by  the  Mang-hao^  whilst  the  other  eteamer,  the  Espinr/oh', 
should  cut  oflf  the  retreat  of  the  enemy. 

But  the  same  day  that  the  assault  was  to  have  taken  place,  the 
20th  of  December,  two  ambassadors  arrived  from  Hue  with  powers 
to  treat  with  M.  Garnier.  They  were  accompanied  by  Monseigneur 
Sohier,  vicar  Apostolic  of  Northern  Cochin  China,  and  Father 
Dangelzer,  pro- vicar.  It  is  stated  that  they  had  an  interview  with 
IIoang-Kevien,  who  commanded  the  troops  at  Son-Tay,  before 
coming  to  Ke-cho,  and  that  their  object  in  coming  to  the  latter 
place,  ostensibly  to  treat,  was  in  reality  to  lull  M.  Garnier  into  a 
false  sense  of  security,  by  which  the  He.ki  would  get  an  opportunity 
for  a  surprise. 

The  desired  effect  was  produced.  M.  Garnier  suspended  hosti- 
lities upon  the  arrival  of  the  two  Annamite  ambassadors,  and  he 
Issued  a  pi-oclamation  that  he  came  neither  for  war  nor  conquest, 
hut  to  obtain  a  treaty  for  peaceful  commerce  ;  that  hostilities  had 
heen  forced  upon  him  by  the  criminal  proceedings  of  the  Mandarins, 
hut  that  the  King  of  Annam  having  recognised  their  misconduct, 
he  had  sent  ambassadors,  and  that  there  should  in  consequence  be 
*  truce  until  the  treaty  oc  peace  and  commerce  could  be  effected — 
trance  assuring  to  the  Tong-King  people  help  and  protection  for 
*e  future ! 

The  next  day,  Sunday,  December  21st,  M.  Garnier  was  busy 
deliberating  with  the  ambassador  the  terms  of  the  treaty,  when 
^ws  was  brought  to  him  that  the  Annamites  of  Son-Tay  and  the 
^t-ki  were  approachinj?  by  the  west  gate  to  attack  the  citadel, 
^^^^'cely,  indeed,  had  the  approach  of  the  enemy  been  announced 
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than  their  guns  were  heard  booming  in  the  distance,  and  the  men 
were  at  the  walls,  placing  their  ladders  for  the  attack.  M.  Gamier 
hurried  to  the  spot,  armed  only  with  a  revolver  ;  and  abetted  by 
the  garrison,  the  army  was  repulsed  in  a  few  moments,  and  put  to 
flight. 

Cai-ried  away  by  his  impetuosity,  M.  Garnier  rushed  out, 
followed  by  some  fifteen  men,  to  complete  the  rout.  He  was 
personally  attended  by  a  serjeant  and  a  corporal.  He  had  got  over 
a  distance  estimated  at  about  two  kilometres,  and  was  about  to 
ascend  an  embankment,  in  order  to  better  determine  the  position  of 
the  enemy,  when  be  fell  into  a  little  ditch  close  by,  and  which  had 
escaped  his  notice.  In  a  moment  he  was  surrounded  by  the  terrible 
He-ki,  who  lay  hid  under  cover,  and  was  pierced  with  spears.  The 
Serjeant  was  at  the  same  moment  killed  dead  by  a  gun-shot,  and 
the  corporal  received  two  wounds.  The  latter  fainted  for  a  few 
seconds  ;  but  raising  himself,  he  made  ready  to  fire,  when,  for  the 
first  time,  he  perceived  that  M.  Garnier  had  fallen  into  the  hands 
of  the  enemv.  Other  men  came  up  to  the  succour,  and  fired  upon 
the  Ho-ki ;  but  the  evil  deed  was  done ;  their  commander  was 
slain,  and  the  enemy  ran  away,  carrying  his  head  as  a  trophy. 

Another  young  officer,  M.  Balmy,  the  same  who  with  fifteen 
men  captured  Hai-dzuong,  had  made  a  sortie  at  another  point, 
with  only  ten  men,  to  cut  off  the  retreat  of  the  assailants. 
Carried  away,  like  M.  Garnier,  by  his  ardour,  he  had  reached  the 
entrenchments  of  the  enemy,  when  he  was  killed  by  a  discharge  of 
musketry,  with  two  men  of  his  escort,  who  were  in  advance  of  the 
others. 

France  lost  in  the  person  of  M.  Garnier,  one  of  its  most  entfir- 
prising,  daring,  and  adventurous  spirits ;  and,  according  to  the 
Courier  dc  Sai-gon,  the  official  journal  of  Cochin-China,  he  was  as 
disinterested  as  he  was  brave.  M.  Garnier  received  the  Patrons 
Medal  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society,  in  1870,  for  his  exploration 
of  the  Mekong  River,  and  his  journey  through  Western  China ;  and 
his  merits  and  devotion  in  bringing  home  the  reujains  of  Captain 
La  Grce,  as  well  as  the  science  and  ability  displayed  in  his  fio^ 
work,  *'  Narrative  of  the  Cambodian  Expedition,''  have  been 
attested  to  by  the  late  Sir  R.  I.  Murchison,  and  §till  more  recently 
by  Sir  H.  Bartle  Frere,  in  their  respective  annual  addresses.  H® 
was  only  thirty-four  years  of  age  at  the  time  of  his  dep.th. 

On  the  25th  of  December  M.  Esmez  arrived  at  Ke-cho,  oil 
board  the  Scorpion  with  a  reinforcement  of  five  hundred  m®^* 
and  three  hundred  rifles  for  the  volunteers,  and  he  resumed  tb® 
negotiations  wiih  the  Annamite  ambassadors,  which  had  beei* 
interrupted  by  the  fatal  events  of  the  21st.  Whilst,  however,  tb^ 
bases  of  the  treaty  were  being  discussed,  M.  Pbilastre,  an  envoy 
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3in  Admiral  Dupre,  Arrived  at  Ke-cho,  on  the  3rd  of  January, 
repared  to  disavow  the  steps  taken  by  M.  Garnier,  who,  he 
jdared  to  have  exceeded  his  powers,  and,  in  fact,  he  treated  his 
lemory  as  that  of  an  adventurer.*  It  was  in  vain  that  it  was 
apresented  to  this  new  emissary  that  to  abandon  Tong-King  in 
he  present  position  of  affairs  was  to  expose  the  population  of  the 
)lace8  held  by  the  French  to  the  greatest  disasters.  M.  Philastre 
lad  only  one  object  in  view,  and  that  was  to  evacuate  the  whole 
territory  with  the  greatest  possible  despatch.  In  accordance  with 
this  policy  the  evacuation  of  the  towns  began  on  the  (ith  of  January, 
leaving  the  native  volunteers,  native  Christians,  and  the  priests 
and  missionaries  to  be  massacred  with  their  families,  and  their 
homes  to  be  sacked  and  burnt.  As  to  M.  Dupuis,  he  was  spoken 
of  as  a  cer/ain  3f.  Dupuis,  and  he  was  ordered  to  remain  at  the 
port  of  Hai-Phong,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  which  place 
M.  Philastre  had  selected  as  the  common  station  for  the  troops 
and  men  withdrawn  from  Tong-Kiog,  until  a  treaty  of  commerce 
had  been  concluded. 

This  was  at  last  eflfected  by  Admiral  Dupre  on  the  5th  of 
March,  1874,  at  Sai-gon.  The  French  were  confirmed  by  the 
freatyin  their  possession  of  Lower  Cochin-China  Tong.King  and 
its  river  were  opened  to  commerce,  and  the  Catholic  religion 
assur^  of  toleration  and  respect.  This  treaty  was  ratified  by  tho 
Jiational  Assembly  on  the  first  of  August ;  and  it  will  be  observed 
that  it  opens  Yun-nan  and  Western  China,  to  be  aided  and  abetted 
by  the  French,  at  any  time,  in  warlike  operations  against  the 
King  of  Burmah,  or  in  combination  with  the  King  of  Burmah 
against  the  English. 

•  This  cliiiDge  of  attitude  may  possibly  liave  been  wrought  about  by  re- 
presentatious  made  by  other  E\ii*oi>ean  ur  American  i)owei"a.  It  is  no  new 
tog  in  jwlitica  for  an  agent  to  be  disavowed  wlien  liia  zeal  outruns  his  tlis- 
cwtioDjor  when  it  becomes  prudent  to  witlidraw  from  a  ditlieult  i)osition. 
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VISIT  TO  THE  ISLE  OF  AMSTERDAM. 

When  Clarence  Hervey  saw  that  Eliza  was  alone,  he  went  up  toner 
and  said,  "  Our  voyage,  Miss  Wilson,  will  soon  have  an  end.  How  is 
it  that  you  did  not  go  on  shore  in  the  handsome  barge  which  came 
alongside — it  would  have  been  a  very  pleasant  way  of  landing  at 
Calcutta?" 

**Yes,  indeed,"  said  Eliza,  **  I  should  think  it  would  have 
been  a  very  nice  way  and  the  barge  seemed  a  very  beautiful 
one." 

**Tben,"  said  Hervey,  '*  you  did  not  notwithstanding,  venture 
to  go  in  it.  Miss  Wilson." 

**  No,  Mr.  Hervey  ;  I  am  engaged  to  go  and  reside  with  Mrs. 
Markham  ;  so  I  could  not  think  of  leaving  her.  Her  husband  has 
got  an  appointment  as  magistrate  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Chinsurah." 

*'I  have  no  doubt,  that  we  shall  soon  see  him  in  Calcutta, 
Hervey  said,  "  Chinsurah  is  very  near  where  I  am  going.    I  shall 
be  stationed  at  Barrackpoor." 

Eliza  looked  down,  and  was  silent;  but  in  woman  there  is  an 
eloquent  silence,  as  well  as  what  might  be  called  a  petrifying 
silence.  The  first  is  when  she  refrains  from  speaking  from  » 
fulness  of  heart  which  makes  her  afraSd  of  saying  too  much; 
the  second  is  when  she  uses  the  means  of  that  terrible  reticence 
which  Byron  calls  "  silent  thunder,"  to  keep  one  who  is  hateful  or 
indififerent  to  her  at  a  distance.  Eliza's  full  blue  eyes  spoke  not 
such  a  language  as  the  last  to  Hervey.  Her  mantling  colour  he  saw 
and  duly  prized  with  unspeakable  delight.  It  seemed  to  him  now 
certain  that  she  did  not  in  the  least  hesitate  in  preferring  him  ^ 
his  much  more 'wealthy  rival. 

He  said,  "  I  am  sure,  I  am  interested  in  thinking  that  our  homes 
shall  be  so  near.  I  can  even  find  a  comfort  in  knowing  that  I  am  so 
near  you,  though  I  dare  say  that  you  have  not  a  single  care  for  i*. 
I  suppose  that  my  image  will  be  no  more  than  a  mere  vision 
thrown  across  your  fancy." 

<*  Indeed,  Mr.  Hervey,"  said  Eliza,  '*I  am  confident  that 
I  shall  always  remember  with  the  deepest  gratitude  the  way 
in  which  we  were  rescued  from  that  Island.  I  hope  that  Captam 
Sparshott,  also,  is  aware  how  grateful  Mrs.  Markham  and  I  feel  ^ 
him.  I  am  sure  that  no  words  could  convey  our  full  feelings  upoi* 
the  subject." 
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"Oh/*  said  Hervey,  *'I  should  think  that  ought  scarcely  to 
e  worth  mentioning,  considering  that  it  would  have  always  been 
1  the  cause  of  humanity  the  part  of  Christians  to  act  as  we  acted 
Q  that  occasion.  But  the  feelings  which  I  entertain  on  the  subject 
re  so  very  deeply  involved  in  my  happiness,  that  I  look  upon  our 
isit  to  that  Island  as  the  event  in  the  whole  course  of  ray  life  that 
i  most  fraught  with  interest  to  me.** 

This  conversation  was  interrupted  at  intervals  by  several 
auses,  and  they  got  near  to  tlie  place  where  the  ship  was  to 
nchor ;  and  as  Hervey  had]  met  with  no  sort  of  check  whilst 
e  was  declaring  to  her  his  inteiest  and  his  feelings  of  regard,  he 
egan  to  feel  jJmost  sure  that  the  hopes  which  he  had  so  fondly 
herisbed  would  be  realised ;  but  as  he  did  not  press  her  to  speak, 
ad  as,  in  fact,  theu:  situation  was  not  one  that  would  have 
llowed  of  their  saying  much,  all  that  passed  had  been  i<oito 
oce.  They  had  not  been  observed,  neither,  indeed,  was  there 
nyoneon  board  whose  notice  would  have  been  directed  to  them, 
lowever,  he  had  just  finished  the  last  sentence  when  the  sailors 
ropped  the  anchor,  and  from  the  shore  another  barge  came  along- 
de  in  which  was  Mr.  Markham.  It  was  not  quite  such  a  spleudid 
fair  as  the  barge  in  which  Mr.  Sharman  had  come  to  the  ship; 
Qt  it  was  well  fitted  out,  and  most  cordial  was  the  welcome  which 
bs.  Markham  gave  her  husband,  to  whom,  of  course,  she  had  a 
orld  of  things  to  say. 

She  introduced  Eliza  to  him ;  and  he  said  to  her  that  he  hoped  his 
ife  had  prevailed  on  her  to  take  up  her  abode  at  his  house.  Eliza 
plied  that,  indeed,  her  kindness  had  suggested  that  to  her  long  ago, 
id  she  felt  as  if  she  was  wixx%  to  live  with  a  sister.  Mr.  Markham 
len  expressed  how  rejoiced  he  felt  at  the  circumstance  of  their 
iving  been  so  happy  as  to  have  her  for  a  guest.  Shortly  after- 
wds,  when  Mrs.  Markham  had  introduced  him,  to  Clarence  Hervey 
i  said  that  he  was  in  great  hopes  that  he  would  come  to  his  house, 
Mitake  up  his  residence  there  for  a  short  time  ;  that  he  had  been 
^ing  at  Chinsurah,  the  last  few  weeks,  and  the  place  for  an 
idian  settlement  was  one  that  had  much  to  recommend  it.  He 
lid  that  he  should  stay  in  Calcutta  only  two  days,  and  when  he 
w  going  in  his  barge  up  the  river,  he  hoped  that  Mr.  Hervey 
ould  join  their  party. 

Clarence  thanked  him  very  much  for  his  kind  and  hospitable 

,  and  said  that  he  was  not  at  present  his  own  master. 

**Then,'*  said  Mr.  Markham,  **  you  should  get  leave,  and  by  all 
ieans  corneas  soon  as  possible.  But,  perhaps,  (as  we  are  going  to 
'howringhee  now,  although  wo  leave  you)  you  will,  the  next  time 
'®  meet,  tell  us  as  to  what  you  can  decide  upon.     If  you  will  come 
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and  dine  with  us  tliis  evening,  you  may  be  able  to  settle  everytlung 
regarding  your  movements.'* 

This  invitation  Was  so  cordial,  and  so  devoid  of  the  heartleas 
ostentation  and  deceit  which  too  often  marks  the  manners  of  those 
in  high  life,  that  Clarence  agreed  at  once  to  accept  it.  Hospitality 
has  become  general  amongst  the  Anglo-Indians,  and  persons  who 
never  thought  when  they  resided  in  England  of  opening  their 
houses  to  acquaintances,  have  found,  on  their  arrival  in  India, 
a  genial  hospitality  so  much  practised  that  it  obliges  them  to  con- 
form  to  the  habits  of  the  country. 

Mrs.  Markham  took  up  her  temporary  stay  at  the  house  of  a 
friend  at  Chowringhee.  Hervey  went  to  the  brigade  office,  and,  as 
every  officer  is  bound  to  do,  duly' reported  himself.  He  also  met 
with  a  brother  officer  with  whom  he  had  been  at  Addiscombe. 
This  officer  invited  him  to  stay  in  hia  quarters  at  Fort  William. 
He  accepted  the  offer,  and  adjourned  to  the  Fort.  One  peculiarity, 
and  not  a  very  pleasant  one  of  Calcutta  life,  is  that,  however  active 
may  be  your  habits,  or  however  repulsive  to  one  of  the  Lords  of 
creation  may  be  a  stay-at-home  existence,  it  is  positively  impossible 
to  ride  or  to  walk  out  of  doors,  or,  in  fact,  to  be  in  any  way  exposed 
to  the  out-of-doors  sun.  So  Hervey  went  from  the  office  to  stay 
with  his  friends  in  his  quarters  until  the  evening.  While  he  was 
there,  Colonel  Pulteney  came  in  to  visit  his  friend,  being  a 
relative  of  his,  and  they  all  entered  into  conversation.  This 
Colonel  was  one  or  those  benevolent  gentlemen  who,  few  and  far 
between  amongst  the  officers  in  that  country,  had  really  no  thought 
for  anything  but  doing  good  to  his  fellow. creatures.  To  the  soldiers 
he  was  the  most  unremitting  friend,  and  never  ceased  in  seeking  for 
every  means  of  bettering  their  condition ;  to  the  officers  when  he  me* 
with  any  that  were  disposed  to  become  good  memljers  of  society, 
and  to  lead  the  life  of  Christians,  he  was  sure  to  take  them  by  the 
hand.  He  was  (at  a  time  when  drinking  and  rioting  was  rife  in  the 
army)  a  man  of  almost  complete  abstinence,  and  his  temperate 
habits  had  brought  about  the  usual  result  of  preserving  him  in 
excellent  health,  he  did  not,  like  too  many  of  his  class,  keep  wholly 
aloof  from  the  society  of  the  young  officers  ;  but  when  his  presence 
was  likely  to  encourage  them,  or  to  do  good,  he  came  amongst 
them.  After  he  had  sat  down  and  talked  with  his  cousin  for  some 
little  time,  the  conversation  turned  upon  the  subject  of  men  in 
India  enjoying  the  greatest  advantage  from  having  been  conver- 
sant with  the  native  languages ;  and  when  he  had  become  acquainted 
with  Clarence  Hervey's  history,  he  said  that  it  promised  well  for 
him,  his  having  passed  the  examination  in  the  native  langaago^ 
and  that  he  would  be  sure  to  get  some   good  staflf-appointment 
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intaally.  He  said  that  there  was  a  regiment  of  the  King's  just 
t  to  Chinsarah,  and  that  as  they  had  no  interpreter  with  the 
ps  (as  none  of  the  officers  belonging  lo  it  had  passed  in 
\  iangaages),  the  office  would  be  filled  up  by  some  applicant ; 
i  if  Mr.  Hervey,  would  forward  his  application  in  time  he  might, 
)vided  it  suited  him  so  to  do,  procure  the  appointment. 

This  was  just  what  Clarence  Hervey  wished  for,  and  he  very 
idly  answered  that  he  would  like  to  go  there  very  much.  When 
looel  Pulteney  heard  this,  as  he  was  a  man  that  did  not  do  things 

halves,  he  wrote  a  letter  of  introduction  for  Hervey  to  the 
)ramander.in-Chief ;  and  as  that  wa3  one  of  the  levee  days,  Hervey 
ving  dressed  himself  in  his  uniform,  got  into  a  palanquin,  and 
esented  himself  at  the  Commander-in-Chiefs  ;  he  gave  the  letter 

the  aide  de  camp,  and  remained  in  the  ante-room.  When 
s  turn  for  audience  arrived,  he  went  into  the  presence  of  the  great 
Jneral,  who,  being  always  particularly  kind  to  every  officer  of  the 
)mpany'8  service  that  had  passed  his  examination,  received  him 
ry  cordially.  He  was  interested  in  his  history,  merely  from  the 
•cumstance  of  his  having  recommended  himself  to  notice  by  this 
ccess ;  but  the  letter  from  Colonel  Pulteney  was  further  exceed- 
jly  useful  in  forwarding  his  interest.  When  Hervey  made  the 
•plication  to  him,  he  did  not  at  once  give  his  consent,  but  he  told 
n  that  he  would  give  the  subject  his  consideration,  and  that  he 
ould  hear  about  it  as  Eoon  as  it  was  possible  for  him,  and,  in  the 
3&ntime,  if  he  wished  for  l^ave,  as  he  always  granted  such 
lulgence  to  officers  who  had  passed  their  examination,  he  could 
sily  procure  it. 

This  reception,  so  unusually  favourable,  was  duly  appreciated  by 
irence  Hervey ;  and  he  knew,  in  fact,  by  the  mention  of  leave 
bg  made,  that  the  appointment  was  certain,  for  although  the 
ins  required  some  communications,  and  imposed  sundry  delays,  yet 
3  matter  was  determined  upon  by  the  Commandei. in-Chief,  and  it 
IS  well  for  him  that  he  been  thus  early  in  the  field  with  his 
plication.  He  made  his  due  acknowledgments  to  the  great  man 
d  took  hia  leave,  having  gone  home  to  his  friend's  house.  He  made 
t  two  official  applications,  for  leave,  and  for  the  appointment, 
th  which  had  to  pass  his  own  commanding  officer ;  but  as  he 
it  them  with  a  letter  to  his  Colonel,  to  tell  him  all  that  had 
ctirred  sincd  he  left  the  regiment  at  Barrackpoor,  he  knew  that 
ere  would  be  no  difficulty  in  having  them  both  forwarded, 
irtainly,  Hervey  and  his  friend  felt  that  they  could  congratulate 
lemaelves  upon  having  done  so  much  during  that  day  ;  and  in  the 
^ening,  Hervey  went  to  Chowringhee  to  the  house  of  Mr.  Markham, 
here  the  dinner  was  to  take  place  at  seven  o'clock.  Then,  indeed, 
is  heart  beat  high  with  interest,  at  the  thought  of  meeting  with 

N 
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one  who  had  so  long  been  the  undivided  object  of  his  affeetions. 
In  metaphorical  language  the  great  lawyer   and  transcendently 
witty   Curran  has  described  the  state  of  a  barbarian  or  slave  who 
finds  himself  on  the  shores  of  England,  as  being  in  a  sort  of  elysium 
of  freedom.     Whether  he  be  an  Indian,  or  an  African,  or  whatever 
slavery    he    may    have  been   subject    to,    he  stands   redeemed, 
regenerated,  and  disenthralled  by  the  irresistible  genius  of  universal 
emancipation.      Without   any   metaphor   or  figure   of  speech,  or 
without  being  in  the  least,  of  a  sanguine  temperament  the  female 
possessed  of  such  attractions  as  Eliza  Wilson  on  her  arrival  in  India 
would  find  she  had  come  upon  a  new  World, — a  slave  at  her  feet 
is  every  man  whom  she  meets ;  adulation  and  homage,  such  as  the 
wildest  dream  of  her  fancy  could  never  have  conjured  up — a  sense  of 
the  intoxicating  power  which  most  of  all  things  gratifies  the  heart 
of  a  girl — a  flattering  to   her  vanity,  which   it   would  be  next 
to  impossible  to  resist.     It  would  not  be  at  all  an  exaggeration  to 
assert  that  the  halo  of  enchantment  that  surrounds  such  a  being 
when  in  a  large  assembly  in  India,  would  be  much  more  calculated 
to  administer  to  her  vanity  than  any  of  the  numerous  loud  welcomes, 
grand  fetes ^  assemblages,  sensational  addresses,  opening  speeches, 
fine  harangues,  display  of  troops,  and  festivities  which  await  the 
noblest  and  most  exalted  in  rank,  in  the  countries  in  Christendom, 
would  be  calculated  to  dazzle  and  delight  them.    These  grandees  full 
well  know  that  to  position]  and  to  wealth  they   are  in  a  great 
measure  indebted  for  the  cordiality  of  their  reception,  while  the 
lady  cannot  but  be  aware  that  she  impersonates  the  idol  to  which 
mankind  bow  the  knee.     I  must,  in  a  great  measure,  leave  it  to 
the  fancy  to  suppose  the  numerous  ways  in  which  the  incense  of 
flattery,  so  to  speak,  is  offered  to  her.     The  Hindoos  have  a  saying 
to  this  effect :    **  Who  will  not  lay  alms  upon  a  golden  platter!" 
and  it  is  realised  to  her  in  the  fullest  way  in  the  numbers  who  seek 
her  hand  as  a  partner  in  the  dance, — in  the  reference  made  to  her 
opinion  at  the  dinner-table — in  the  still  more  eloquent  adulation— 
the  glistening  eyes  which  she  finds  she  is  always  saluted  with,— she 
can  have  no  doubt  in  her  mind  that  her  power  is  so  great  in  the 
Empire  wherein  she  finds  herself  placed,  that  she  can  select  any 
person  upon  whom  her  fancy  rests  to  be  her  captive.     Such  is  the 
state,  with  regard  to  the  consideration  in  which  ladies  are  held  there ; 
and  which  every  visitor  to  the  capital  of  India  must  have  observed. 
Clarence  Hervey  was  conveyed  in  that  truly  Indian  conveyance,  a 
palanquin  into  the  grounds  surrounding  Mr.  Markham's  house,  and 
was  not  sorry  when  the  trajet  was  at  an  end,  and  he  arrived  at  the 
verandah  where  a  numerous  host  of  attendants  were  either  sitting 
or  standing.     Of  tlie  very  sumptuous  and  lavish  profuseness,  which 
reign  at  an  Indian  dinner,  we  are  all  pretty  well  aware;  also  of  the 
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t  number  of  servaDts,  each  guest  having  his  own  servant  or 
mts  behind  his  chair;  the  stateliness  of  the  style  in  which  every- 
l  is  managed.  But  the  diflferent  courses,  the  order  of  attendance, 
)rovisions,  the  cooling  of  the  wine,  the  lustre  of  the  lamps,  the 
itness  of  the  chunam,  the  continued  waving  of  the  pankah 

its  deep  frills,  the  appearance  of  the  profuse  service  of 
3,  and  all  the  paraphernalia  of  the  banquet,  however  interesting 
lie  hostess  and  to  a  passing  stranger  most  noteworthy,  were 
Uy  secondary  in  importance  to  three  of  the  guests  there 
mbled,  Eliza  Wilson,  Clarence  Hervey,  and  Mr.  Sharman.  How 
1  Lave  we  noticed  in  a  scene  which  to  a  traveller  or  ordinary 
rrer  contains  many  of  the  elements  of  interest,  a  pair  of  lovers 
were  as  regardless  of  all  around  them  as  if  they  were  in  some 
uded  spot. 

In  the  midst  of  the  confused  din,  the  bustle,  the  glare,  the 
y  thousand  objects  of  attraction,  which  one  sees  in  a  great 
bition,  very  often  in  a  sort  of  bye  recess  one  may  light  upcn 
to  whom  the  whole  collection  is  as  nothing ;  so  also  at  a 
ert,  or  at  a  picture-gallery.  As  to  a  grand  dinner-party,  there 
t  scene  where  men  and  women  do  congregate  that  affords  an 
rtunity  for  the  secret  converse  of  such  persons  more  com- 
ly  than  it  does.  Had  Mr.  Sharman  been  a  proud  man,  or 
if  he  had  been  a  prudent  man,  he  would  not  under  the  circum- 
les  have  gone  there  with  the  purpose  of  meeting  Eliza  Wilson ; 
e  might  easily  have  known  from  her  having  refused  his  offer 
he  had  not  for  the  present  much  chance  of  success  in  his  suit, 
he  had  let  all  the  newsmongers,  and  the  whole  of  the  community 
alcutta  find  out  that  his  object  in  taking  a  house  there  had  been 
eet  a  lady  whose  parents  had  agreed  that  she  should  come  out 
>  married  to  him.     So  now,  for  very  shame's  sake,  he  could  but 

following  it  up,  and  he  scarcely  dared  to  own  to  himself  the 
nousness  of  being  so  completely  frustrated  in  his  hopes.  There 
a  large  party  present ;  Mr.  Markham  had  invited  them  to  share 

him  in  congratulations  upon  the  happiness  he  experienced  in 
ng  back  his  wife  again^  after  her  dreadful  series  of  adventures, 
ourse,  these  last  formed  a  great  topic  of  discourse  during  the 
le  of  the  dinner.  In  one  respect  there  is  an  advantage  at  an 
Ml  dinner  party  which  we  have  not  at  home.  In  England  the 
i  of  reason  and  the  flow  of  soul  is  very  much  cramped  andconfmed 
Iw  presence  of  servants,  who  may,  very  probably,  have  amongst 
f  number  a  cheil  who  is  taking  notes ;  but  in  India  a  fair  flow 
Jkig  not  circumscribed,  for  none  of  the  servants  can  understand 
*  is  being  talked  about,  and  no  subject  is  tabooed.  So  in  all 
details  of  their  voyages,  their  shipwreck  and  their  escape  were 
ply  dilated  upon.     Clarence  Hervey  had  taken  Eliza  Wilson 
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dowD  to  dinner,  but  Sbarman  bad  gone  down  witb  one  of  the 
civilian's  wives,  and  never  perhaps,  did  he  feel  so  keenly  that  he 
would  gladly  have  exchanged  places  with  his  fortunate  rival ;  he 
watched  the  two  frequently  during  the  progress  of  the  long  Indian 
dinner ;  he  could  bee  how  attentively  she  listened  to  all  that  was 
said  to  her,  how  frequent  were  Clarence's  remarks,  and  how  unin- 
terruptedly the  conversation  went  on.  When  the  speaker  and  the 
auditor  in  a  conversational  tiie  a  tele  are  both  very  much  inteiested 
in  any  subject,  the  words  of  the  former  and  the  rejoinders  of  the 
latter  are  very  fluent  and  easy.  Hervey  began  by  saying,  "that 
he  had  succeeded  in  one  project  that  he  had  entertained,  which  was 
to  get  a  staff  appointment  at  least."  He  said^  "  I  think  I  shall 
hear  to-morrow  in  full  about  it,  for  it  is  now  merely  a  matter  of 
form ;  I  have  been  told  to  send  in  my  application  through  the 
Colonel  of  my  regiment,  and  that  is  equivalent  to  granting  it." 

'*  And  where  are  you  to  be  stationed  ?"  asked  Eliza. 

''Well,"  replied  Hervey,  "for  the  present  at  Chinaurah  with 
one  of  the  King's  European  regiments.  Not  having  amongst]  its 
officers  any  one  who  has  passed  in  the  languages,  I  am  to  go  ana 
do  duty  as  interpreter  to  the  corps." 

**  I  suppose  you  will  have  a  great  deal  to  do,  and  that  it  is  a 
wonderfully  important  office?"  said  Eliza. 

*'Well,  it  might  be,  as  far  as  my  happiness  is  concerned,  a 
matter  of  vital  importance  my  being  stationed  at  Chinsurah,"  said 
Hervey ;  "  and  it  is  certainly  of  great  interest  to  me," 

*'  If  it  is  such  an  interesting  place  I  shall  be  glad  to  see  it/ 
exclaimed  Eliza. 

**  These  Indian  localities,"   said   Hervey,**   are  much  moie 
interesting  in  description  than  they  are  in  reality.     Whatercr 
beauty  there  may  be  in  their  scenery,  it  is  such  that  one  can  only 
enjoy  it  during  about  two  or  three  hours  of  the  day  for  at  least  eigh* 
months  of  the  year.     Indeed,  it  is  most  tantalising  to  know  that 
you  have  around  you  woods  of  evergreens  of  all  sorts  that  are  eefltt 
in  the  East,  and  a  spacious  ri^er  also ;  but  that  you  cannot  Iw^ 
the  house,  either  to  walk  or  ride  in  the  country,  or  row  on  tb6 
river.     Then  those  who  have  a  home  to  cheer  them  are  much  to  b^ 
envied.    When  the  life  is  such  as  we  lead  in  England,  then  home  ^ 
not  such  an  object ;  but  a  home  for  an  Indian  officer  is  almos* 
indispensable." 

*'  What  sort  of  society  is  there  at  Chinsurah  ?"  asked  Eliza. 

**  Oh,"  answered  Hervey,  **  it  consists  principally  of  theciviliaD* 
and  the  officers,  and  you  can  very  well  fancy  what  it  must  be  \ 
dinner  parties  now  and  then,  and  a  band  in  the  evening,  to  whid^ 
most  of  the  residents  drive.  But  there  are  also  some  Dutcb 
residents  there,  and  a  Dutch  Governor,  who  at  the  time  that  tb^ 
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ttlement  was  given  up  to  the  English,  was,  as  it  were,  sovereign 
the  place ;  but  when  Lord  Castlereagh  exchanged  the  island  of 
va  for  it,  he  found  his  occupation  gone,  and  became  a  retired 
ademan.  He  received  a  pension  from  his  own  government, 
lich  he  will  have  to  the  end  of  his  days.  He  is  a  very  old  man, 
i  has  his  children  and  grandchildren  living  there,  and  he  does 
t  care  to  leave  the  country.  He  is  very  hospitable  in  his  way ; 
i  some  merchants  of  his  own  country,  who  reside  there,  form 
ite  a  Dutch  clique.  His  daughters  have  been  married  to 
iglish  officers,  and  their  children  as  well  as  themselves  all  speak 
iglish ;  and  when  he  has  anything  of  a  secret  or  family  nature  to 
I  them,  or  communicate  in  the  way  of  information,  he  imparts 
to  them  in  his  original  native  tongue,  tbe  Dutch.  Thus,  when 
I  grand-daughters,  who  are  very  young  and  rather  pretty,  are  in 
3d  of  any  hint  for  the  purpose  of  making  them  observe  due  dis- 
itbn  whilst  they  are  in  society,  he  is  able  to  give  it  them  with- 
tany  one  that  is  present  being  the  least  wiser." 

"You  must  have  found  it  very  delightful  to  be  in  such  a 
ice/'  said  Eliza. 

"Well,"  said  Clarence,  "I  am  afraid  that  I  did  not  duly 
pieciate  its  advantages  when  I  was  there  last. 

**  Well,"  said  Eliza,  "  you  will,  then,  have  another  opportunity 
enjoyincr  them  ;  and  if  the  Dutch  young  ladies,  who  have  been 
their  lives  in  the  country,  talk  Hindoostani,  in  addition  to  their 
ler  accomplishments,  1  should  think  you  would  find  their  society 
ry  improving." 

"I  shall  take  care  to  profit  by  all  you  tell  me,"  said  Clarence, 
^almost  flatter  myself  that  you  must  know  by  this  time  what  my 
itiments  are — I  have  told  you  them  often ;  in  fact,  I  am  not 
«r  in  the  slightest  doubt  of  your  being  quite  aware  that  what  I 
d  to  you  some  time  ago  I  still  say  now." 

Next  Clarence  Hervey,  on  his  left-hand  side,  was  an  old 
ilian  who  was  deaf,  and  the  lovely  Eliza  sat  on  his  right — at  the 
t  part  of  one  side  of  the  dinner-table,  next  to  her,  at  the 
i  (^ the  table,  sat  Mrs.  Markham  ;  so,  as  they  conversed  in  a  low 
le  of  voice  there  was  no  chance  of  what  they  said  being  heard, 
ndi  more  passed  between  them,  bearing  upon  home  topies ;  and 
it  as  he  had  finished  repeating  one  of  his  most  tender  protesta- 
*Q8,  Mrs.  Markham  found  she  was  obliged  to  make  a  signal  to 
8 wife  of  the  civil  servant  holding  the  chief  pffice.  She  was  what 
dians  call  the  lady  highest  in  rank  who  was  there  present,  and, 
'  the  gentlemen  rose,  and  the  ladies  sailed  out  of  the  room, 
course,  and  left  the  gentlemen  to  the  enjoymept  of  their  wine  and 
orbooquas. 

As  soon  as  they  had  all  gone,  Mr.  Markham  asked  Clarence 
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Hervey  to  come  and  sit  next  him ;  and  when  he  was  beside  hk 
inquired  from  him  what  he  had  done  during  the  day ;  and  ^ 
Hervey  told  him  how  matters  were  situated,  he  said  tha 
hoped  he  would  come  and  take  up  his  abode  at  his  house,  w 
would,  he  added,  quite  suit  him  now.  Hervey  replied  that 
felt  exceedingly  obliged,  and  would  accept  his  kind  invitation; 
that  he  should  be  obliged  to  stay  in  Calcutta  until  he  had 
answer  from  the  colonel  of  his  regiment. 

**  Then  I  hope  you  will  promise  to  come  whenever  you  get 
answer,  and  that  I  may  look  upon  it  as  a  fixed  arrangement." 
As  soon  as  Hervey  had  given  an  assent,  Mr.  Markham  be 
speaking  to  his  other  guests,  and  the  conversation  became  gem 
It  turned  principally  on  topics  relating  to  the  country ;  for  seld 
indeed,  in  any  country  can  you  have  a  conversation  which  does 
involve  local  matters,  unless  it  be  some  inveterate  turfites, 
would  speak  of  the  odds  upon  the  Derby,  when  they  were  tra 
ling  in  Switzerland,  or  politicians,  perhaps,  when  they  had 
among  their  own  clique.  But  sudder  dewanny,  salt  monopoly,  opi 
tea  and  the  policy  of  the  Governor-General,  Soonder  bunds,  Calci 
press,  and  Mofussul interests,  were  mostly  the  subjects  discussed.  - 
after  a  good  deal  of  wine  had  been  drunk,  several  hooquas  filled 
finished,  and  an  amount  of  Indian  talk  uttered,  the  hundreth  \ 
of  which  would  have  cleared  the  benches  of  the  House  of  Comm( 
the  gentlemen  adjourned  to  the  drawing-room.  When  they 
there  Clarence  determined  not  to  go  to  speak  to  Eliza  ;  but  be 
now  pretty  sure  of  what  her  opinions  and  sentiments  were,  to  le 
it  to  herself  to  settle  matters  with  his  rival 

The  latter,  Mr.  Sharman,  soon  found  means  of  spealdng  to 
when  she  sat  apart  from  the  rest  of  the  company  on  one  of 
sofas,  which  of  an  Indian  evening  in  Chowringhee  houses  • 
finds  always  adjacent  to  the  windows  ;  and  she  was  rather  anxi 
that  he  should  come  at  once,  as  she  felt  that  it  was  necessary  to 
him  know  what  she  had  decided  upon.  She  felt  that  she  co 
never  be  induced  to  accept  him — she  was  more  than  ever  averse 
his  pursuing  her  in  the  ardent  way  that  he  had  invariably  d< 
since  the  first  time  that  they  had  become  acquainted. 

If  men  would  only  make  up  their  mind  to  accept  their  situat 
it  would  be  a  wonderful  step  to  restoring  them  to  peace  of  mil 
but  how  very  often  is  it  the  Ciise  that  a  man  for  very  pride's  « 
refuses  to  consider  himself  rebuffed  or  slighted  by  a  woman,  t 
pursues  her  afcer  he  has  been  unmistakably  shown  that  she  d 
not  wish  to  listen  to  him  !  Mr.  Sharman's  presence  there  tl 
night  was  a  convincing  proof  to  Eliza  that  he  had  not  taken 
refusal  to  go  into  his  barge  as  she  intended  it,  and  when 
addressed   her   in   the  warmest    terms,   as    being   the  person 
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whom  he  felt  the  greatest  interest,  she  said  **  that  she  regretted 
that  she  was  obliged  to  say  that  she  could  not  feel  that  she  could  re- 
turn it."  She  begged  him  to  desist  from  asking  her  again  to  speak 
on  the  subject.  She  would,  as  in  duty  bound,  write  to  her  mother 
and  tell  her  what  her  sentiments  were  ;  but  if  he  had  any  of  the 
proper  feelings  that  should  actuate*  a  man,  she  hoped  that  she 
would  not  hear  again  from  him  any  more  about  it.  The  fact  is,  she 
was  perfectly  aware  that  her  mother's  wish  for  her  to  be  united  to 
Mr.  Sharman  arose  solely  from  piiidential,  and,  indeed,  mercenary 
motives ;  that  Mrs.  Dowling  was  not  in  the  least  aware  of  the  fact 
that  a  girl  like  herself,  situated  as  she  was,  could,  were  she  only 
wishing  to  look  for  a  prudential  marriage,  pick  and  choose  from 
the  wealthiest  and  most  influential  residents  in  the  country;  but 
the  idea  of  her  sacrificing  herself  to  one  she  could  not  love  would 
certainly,  to  any  one  who  would  view  matters  as  they  stood,  be 
quite  preposterous.  As  she  spoke,  though  in  a  low  tone  of  voice, 
distinctly  and  decisively  to  Mr.  Sharman,  it  only  remained  for  him 
to  assent  to  what  she  said,  and  he  was  obliged  to  saunter  away, 
Rtill  wishing:  "  to  cast  a  lonfrinjof,  linGcerins:  look  behind.** 

Eliza  was  conscious  that  she  had  done  enough  for  that  evenin<]:. 
She  had  screwed  her  courage  to  the  sticking- point,  and  had  actually 
l^n  able  to  finish  what  to  her  was  the  persecution  which  she  felt 
that  she  would  have  been  incessantly  subject  to,  had  she  shown 
the  slightest  weakness  in  speaking  out  her  mind.  But  now  that  the 
effort  was  over,  she  was  certainly  agitated  ;  she  found  that  she  could 
scarcely  be  equal  to  remaining  in  the  sitting-room,  and  went  up  to 
her  own  bed-chamber ;  and  as  the  news  had  been  told  them  of 
there  being  a  vessel  about  to  sail  for  England,  she  was  determined 
to  devote  an  hour  in  writing  a  decisive  letter  to  her  mother,  and 
sending  it  by  the  vessel  which  was  to  leave  the  harbour  the  next 
^y.  She,  accordingly,  took  up  hor  pen,  and  after  a  little  delibera- 
tion wrote — 

"I  take  the  very  earliest  opportunity  of  telling  you  of  our  arrival  here. 
*^ftera  most  di-eadful  shipwreck,  and  landing  upon  a  desolate  island,  we 
^yed  there  till  we  were  relieved  by  the  arrival  of  a  ship  from  Calcutta.  We 
^^  finjt  obliged  to  go  in  that  ship  to  tlie  Cape  of  Good  Hope  ;  and  then  as  she 
^'^only  to  stay  for  a  few  days,  we  agreed  to  retuin  in  her  to  Calcutta,  fj-oni 
^^ich  place  I  date  this  letter.  I  am  sorry  tlia^.  so  littlo  time  is  left  me  for 
*'»teringinto  further  particulars  ;  but  I  do  not  like  to  let  this  ship  sail  without 
jetting  yQji  also  know  that  we  are  now  in  excellent  health  ;  and  though  Mrs. 
f^"^fkliara  and  I,  of  course,  have  passed  through  dreadful  trials,  and  she  has 
*'^<^rpe(l  a  great  loss  of  property,  and  the  most  wonderful  series  of  privations 
^'^l  mishaps  has  befallen  to  both  of  us,  yet  thoy  were  all  forgotten  in  thegrati- 
*'^<leihatwefeelto  the  Almighty  for  the  way  in  which  our  liyes  were  preserved. 
^<>thing  can  exceed  the  kindness  irith  which  Mrs.  Markhamand  her  husband 
*^Have  icted  to  me.  I  now  come  to  say,  my  dear  mother^  what  at  first  may 
P*fluipR  I  fear  seem  unpleasant  to  you,  but  you  will,  I  hope,  on  consideration. 
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see  iliat  all  is  for  the  besL  Mr.  Sliarmau  came  to  meetme  in  bisbai^e  on  the 
river,  aud  certainly  he  olieri'd  me  a  most  cordial  welcome.  His  kindDeas  baa 
beeu  ver}'  gieat,  aud  I  never  lost  tight  of  your  wishes  as  expressed  to  me  with 
regard  to  hira.  But  I  have  been  first  obliged  to  refuse  bis  offer  of  going  to 
his  house,  where  Mrs.  Bhickhall  was  ready  to  receive  me  ;  aud  further,  this 
very  evening,  wlicu  I  met  him  at  a  dinner  party  at  this  house,  and  bespoke 
to  me  of  his  wish  to  make  an  offer  of  his  hand  to  me,  I  told  him  decialTely  ' 
that  I  could  not  accept  it,— now  you  havo  the  plain  truth;  and  further,! 
have  met  with  one  whose  presence  in  Calcutta  was  almost  unknown  tome; 
but  it  is  Mr.  Clarence  Hervey,  who  went  out  as  a  cadet  about  two  years  ago. 
He  has  succcede<l  in  passing  an  examination  in  the  native  languages',  and  has 
got  a  good  appointment.  Through  his  industry  and  talents  be  overcame  .ill 
the  difficulties  of  mastering  the  language.  But  having  l)een  advised  by  the 
doctoi^  to  make  a  sea  voyage,  owing  to  his  health  being  delicate,  he  sailed  in  a 
ship  bound  for  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  strange  to  say,  this  wus  the  very 
ship  that,  having  put  into  harbour  in  the  desolate  island  of  Amsterdam,  found 
us  there  ;  and  to  her  captain  we  are  indebted  for  deliverance  from  the  miserable 
place.  Now,  when  I  fii*st  met  Mr.  Sharman  I  never  thought  that  he  was  the 
pei-son  that  would  be  fitted  to  make  the  husband  tbit  I  should  wish  for ;  bet 
owing  to  your  entreaties  I  at  last  consented  to  leave  England  ;  never,  howevffi 
having  promised  that  I  could  Jiccept  hira.  Now  that  I  have  met  one  whol  mnsl 
o^n  is  most  dearly  loved  by  me,  and  who  has  repeatedly  mada  his  wishes 
known,  I  think  you  will  allow  that  I  may  be  forgiven  for  saying  that  nothing 
earthly  could  ever  induce  me  to  refuse  Mr.  Hervey's  offer  ;  and  if  any  thing 
further  were  necessary  to  enhance  my  attachment  and  esteem  for  him,  when 
you  hear  that  our  preservation  is  in  a  great  me<vsure  ojving  to  the  circuni- 
stance  of  the  opportune  arrived  of  him  aud  the  crew  of  the  ship  ia  which  he 
sailed,  I  am  sure  you  will  not  be  surprised  at  my  conduct  on  this  occasion.  ^ 
shall  not,  however,  even  to  him,  signify  my  assent  to  his  oft-repeated  solicit*** 
tions,  before  I  take  the  opportunity  of  telling  you  what  I  have  done.  I  ^ 
sure  you  will  see  at  least  that  I  have  acted  in  a  candid  spirit  towards  you.  ^ 
have  broken  no  promise,  or  in  any  way  acted  treacherously  towards  tf^* 
fcharman,  a  person  whose  unremitting  goodness  I  cannot  help  f eeUng  gi*^' 
f ul  for.    "With  best  love  to  Mr.  Dowling  and  to  my  little  brother, 

Believe  me,  my  dearest  mother. 

Your  most  affectionate  daughter, 

Eliza  Wilson." 

She  scarcely  felt  herself  equal  after  the  exertion  of  writing  tb*-* 
letter,  to  go  again  to  the  sitting-room  ;  so  having  finished  it,  she  p^^ 
pensive,  and  began  to  ponder  over  the  future  that  was  likely  '•^ 
happen  to  her.  She  could  not  but  reflect  that  she  had  throV* 
away  the  opportunity  of  at  once  settling  down  in  gieat  afflaenC5^ 
and  grandeur;  she  could  not  be  ignorant  of  the  estimation  i^ 
which  the  rank  of  a  person  holding  such  an  office  as  judge  was  heX  * 
in  India,  and,  further,  of  the  certainty  of  its  being  the  means  ^^* 
giving  immense  emolument  probably,  and  a  good  competence  ^^ 
income  infallibly,  to  any  one  in  possession  of  it.  But  after  a  ht^S 
reverie,  in  which  these  considerations  had  part,  and  in  which,  als^» 
the  certainty  of  Clarence  Hervey's  fidelity  to  her  was  never  1<^^ 
sight  of,  she  came  to  the  conclusion  that  she  could  not  have  act^^ 
otherwise  than  as  she  liad  acted,     fler  reftectioias  of  the  past  al^^ 
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Ith  them  the  satisfaction  of  her  knowing  that  she  would 
were,  sail  under  false  colours,  or  be  obliged  to  wear,  pro- 
•injr  her  lifetime,  a  mask  of  deceit, — for  such  is  the  career 
»man  who  pledges  her  faith  at  the  altar  to  one  whom  she 
ve.  A  short  time  after  she  had  finished  the  letter  Mrs. 
I  came  to  her,  and  before  she  sealed  it  she  read  to  her 
) ;  then  they  talked  long  together.  The  guests  had  all 
ly  after  Eliza  left  the  room,  and,  accordingly  Mrs.  Mark. 
>  was  anxious  to  hear  the  result  of  Eliza's  interview  with 
man,  was  not  slow  in  joining  her  upstairs.     But  when 

so  decisively  made  known  her  sentiments  both  to  her 
.nd  to  all  those  who  were  concerned  to  know  them,    it 

to  Sophia  Markham  that  the  union  between  her  and 
Hervey  was  only  a  question  of  time.  Indeed,  when  the 
idered  decision  had  been  come  to,  and  when  the  youth 
so  unmistakeably  shown  himself  faithful  to  her  had  com- 
'inced  that  he  deserved  the  favour  of  her  choice,  there  was 
least  dread  of  ^ny  human  agency  acting  against  their 
rishes,  and  the  time  which  Hervey  had  to  pass  in  Calcutta 
to  his  receiving  an  answer  from  Government,  was  very 
Vhen  he  did  receive  it,  he  was  confirmed  in  his  appoint- 

the  interpretership  at  Chinsurah.  He  shortly  after  this 
1  thither,  and  bidding  his  hospitable  friends  farewell,  very 
r  this,  his  long-loved  and  long,  wished  for  object  of  affection 
.  bim  by  naming  a  day  for  their  wedding. 

H.   COPINGEB,  Lt..C0L. 
THE  EKD. 
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A  GOSSIP  ABOUT  CRABS. 

Few  members  of  the  animal  world  are  more  familiar  to  all  than 
the  various  kinds  of  crabs,  which  the  seaside  visitor  meets  with  in 
plenty  in  his  stroll  alon^  the  beach.  Their  queer,  irregular  gait, 
their  pseudo-ferocious  aspect,  as  with  claws  lifted  on  high,  they 
menace  the  intruder,  and  their  curious  habits  and  appearance, - 
cause  them  to  be  regarded  with  interest  by  the  ordinary  observer, 
whilst  to  the  naturalist  the  crabs  present  very  many  interesting 
points  for  cogitation,  not  only  as  adult  forms,  but  even  from  thai 
youngest  infancy  acd  from  the  earliest  periods  of  their  growth. 

As  members  of  the  great  Crustacean  class,  the  crabs  are  pro- 
vided, like  their  familiar  neighbours  the  lobsters,  shrimps,  and 
prawns,  with  a  hard  outside  skeleton  or  **  shell."  This  '* shell" 
—very  different  in  kind,  it  must  be  noted,  from  the  shell  of  the 
oyster  or  mussel,  etc. — is  merely  the  outer  skin  of  the  crah, 
rendered  hard  by  the  deposition  of  limy  particles ;  and  w 
completely  is  this  process  of  investment  carried  out,  that  we 
find  the  crab  and  his  neighbours  enclosed,  even  to  the  tips  of 
their  t-oes,  in  a  hard  shelly  armour.  Curious  details  have  been 
put  on  record  by  observant  naturalists  regarding  the  periodical 
change  of  this  shelly  covering.  For  like  some  veteran  warrior 
tired  of  bearing  his  armour  continually,  we  find  the  crabs  and  their 
allies  retiring  annually  to  some  sequestered  spot,  and  there  lyiQ© 
in  a  semi-dormant  state,  until  the  shell  has  become  loosened  fioo* 
its  attachments  beneath.  The  body-armour  is  readily  slipped  off; 
but  the  operation  of  freeing  the  legs  from  their  investing  shellfl* 
appears  to  be  attended  with  greater,  and,  in  some  cases  insur- 
mountable, difficulty.  And,  occasionally,  and  notwithstanding  the 
efforts  of  the  crab,  portions  of  the  old  armour  will  sometime 
remain  firmly  attached  to  the  new  suit,  and  thus  cause  not 
only  inconvenience  and  pain,  but  absolute  hindrance  to  the  crabs 
progression.  The  old  armour  being  safely  cast  aside,  however, 
the  formation  of  the  new  suit  quickly  takes  place.  Dame  Nature 
loses  no  time  in  refitting  the  temporarily  defenceless  crusta- 
cean ;  and  soon  the  new  soft  skin  becjins  to  secrete  lime,  and  in  * 
comparatively  short  period  the  crab  corner  forth,  literally  refreshed, 
and  like  a  giant  newly  equipped  in  a  coat  of  mail.  Another 
curious  feature  which  has  been  observed  in  crab-existence  i*  *^* 
spontaneous  casting-off  of  the  limbs,  which  process  these  fo'"'*^ 
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together  with  lobsters,  etc.,  have  been  carefully  ascertained  to  pre- 
sent.   The  sound  of  cannon  or  of  thunder  has,  with  every  appear, 
ance  of  truth,  been  alleged  to  cause  the  sudden  separation  of  one 
or  more  clanvs.     The  lost  members  of  crustaceans,  are,  however, 
capable  of  complete  reproduction ;    and  although,  occasionally,  a 
crab  may  be  detected  literally  **  stumping  "  about  with  a  deformed 
claw,  yet,  as  a  rule,  the  severed  limb  is  quickly  replaced  by  a  new 
and  perfect  member. 

The  body  of  the  crab  corresponds,  anatomically,  to  the  head  and 
chest  firmly  united  together.  If  wo  compare  the  crab  with  the 
lobster,  the  chief  difference  observable  between  them  consists  in  the 
possession  by  the  latter  of  a  long-jointed  abdomen  or  tail.  Hence, 
thelobster  is  one  of  the  Jl/acri/ra,  or  **  long,  tailed"  crustaceans.  But 
in  the  crab  the  tail  or  abdomen  is  also  represented,  though  it  must 
he  confessed  in  a  rudimentary  condition  ;  and  if  we  lay  the  crab  on 
his  back,  we  shall  recognise  the  tail  in  the  little  conical  appendage 
tucked  under  the  body,  and  to  which  children  give  the  familiar 
name  of  the  **  purse. "  This  **  purse,"  bearing  a  few  "feet  "on 
its  tinder.surface,  is  the  abbreviated  tail^  and  on  this  account  the 
femiliar  crabs  are  known  as  Brachj/ura,  or  *'  short- tailed  "  crusta- 
ceans, in  contradistinction  to  their  longer-tailed  neighbours  the 
lobsters,  shrimps,  and  prawns. 

Amongst  the  more  notable  structural  features  which  the  crabs 
present  are  the  stalked  eyes,  eabh  of  which,  although  apparently 
single,  is,  in  reality,  a  compound  organ,  being  composed  of  little 
^ts,  each  of  which  contains  the  essential  parts  of  an  organ  of 
sight.  Then  we  find  the  "feelers  ''  or  "antennae  "  also  situated 
^  the  neighbourhood  of  the  mouth  and  eyes.  These,  in  all  crusta- 
ceans,  number  two  pairs,  and  are  composed  of  a  series  of  joints 
supplied  with  nervous  filaments,  and  perfectly  adapted  to  subserve 
the  sense  of  touch,  and,  as  some  observers  maintain,  probably  the 
sense  of  taste  also.  The  mouth  is  admirably  suited  for  the  purpose 
of  mastication,  and  is  provided  with  a  series  of  jaws,  by  means  of 
^hich  the  food  is  broken  down  and  triturated.  And,  supplemen- 
^7  to  the  jaws,  we  find  even  the  walls  of  the  stomach  to  be  pro* 
vided  with  little  limy  teeth,  adapted  for  the  further  division  of  the 
food  during  its  subjection  to  the  digestive  process.  These  teeth, 
*l8o  seen  in  the  stomach  of  the  lobster,  give  to  that  organ  the 
'Appearance  familiar  to  children,  and  which  they  name  the  "  lady  in 
*e  lobster." 

The  early  life,  or  infancy  of  the  crab,  is  marked  by  a  very  distinct 
^ries  of  changes  or  metamorphosis.  So  marked,  indeed,  are  these 
changes  of  form  which  the  crab  undergoes  in  the  course  of  develop- 
ment, that  naturalists  gave  to  the  different  stages  distinct  names, 
^^er  the  idea  that  they  represented  distinct  and  separate  animals. 
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The  young  crab,  on  leaving  the  Q^gy  thus  presents  itself  as  a  curioi 
little  form,  provided  with  a  grotesque  head,  somewhat  of  a  helm 
shape,  which  terminates  behind  in  a  long  peaked  process,  somewh 
like  the  end  of  a  night-cap  long  drawn  out.  In  front,  this  large  he 
bears  a  pair  of  great  eyes,  which,  unlike  those  of  the  perfect  era 
are  destitute  of  stalks.  And,  finally,  the  body  itself  appears  in  t 
form  of  an  attenuated  jointed  tail,  by  the  aid  of  which  the  litl 
crab  moves  in  acrobatic  fashion,  **  head  over  heels."  Four  pa 
of  appendages,  representing  the  rudimentary  limbs,  are  al 
developed,  in  the  Zoea^  as  this  first  stage  is  called ;  but  these  le 
are  useless  as  locomotive  organs,  and  are  used  to  draw  food  particl 
towards  the  mouth.  The  second  stage  of  development  known) 
the  name  Megalopa,  soon  succeeds  the  first  or  Zoea  stage ;  and  ti 
crab  now  makes  some  approach  to  the  likeness  of  the  perfect  fori 
The  elongated  lobster-like  tail  is  still  retained  by  the  Megalop 
and  constitutes,  as  before,  the  chief  agent  in  its  locomotion ;  h 
the  eyes  become  like  those  of  the  perfect  form,  and  appear  mount* 
on  stalks.  The  antennie  or  '*  feelers,"  the  great  claws,  and  ore 
dary  legs,  are  now  developed ;  whilst  the  body-piece  itself  becona 
broadened,  and  bears  a  close  resemblance  to  that  of  the  adult  era 
The  third  stage  chiefly  consists  in  the  casting-away  of  the  tail,  ai 
in  the  assumption  of  the  perfect  form.  The  tail  appendage  th 
shrivels  up  and  becomes  of  a  permanently  short  and  rudimenta 
nature ;  the  body  grows  still  broader  than  before ;  and  the  enti 
form — measuring  only  about  an  eighth  of  an  inch  or  so— requir 
to  grow  in  size  simply  to  become  recognisable  as  the  ordinary  ai 
familiar  crab.  We  thus  observe  that  in  its  young  state  the  en 
possesses  a  tail  resembling  that  of  the  lobster,  and  presents  oth 
points  of  aflSnities  to  its  familiar  neighbour  ;  which  points,  howevc 
in  the  adult  state  and  in  the  process  of  development  beoot 
obliterated  and  lost. 

The  group  of  **  crabs,"  popularly  so-called,  includes  very  mai 
interesting  forms,  which  are  distributed  by  the  naturalist  in  diflfere 
divisions  of  the  great  Crustacean  class.  The  Hermit^  or  Soldi 
crabs,  are  also  familiar  objects  of  our  sea-coast — these  creatun 
each  ensconced  in  the  cast-off  shell  of  a  whelk  or  other  mollusc,  beii 
literal  hermits,  whilst  from  their  pugnacious  disposition  and  cor 
bative  instincts,  they  as  truly  merit  the  title,  "  soldier-crabs 
In  marine  aquaria,  or  in  those  natural  aquaria,  the  rock-poc 
on  the  sea-beach,  the  hermits  may  afford  much  amusemei 
A  small  crab  in  a  large  shell,  may  frequently  be  seen  to  be  engag 
in  combat  by  a  larger  neighbour  in  a  small  domicile ;  the  latt 
frequently  succeeding  in  ousting  his  lesser  companion  from  the  mo 
roomy  abode,  and  coolly  ensconcing  himself  in  the  shell  from  whw 
be  has  thus  expelled  the  rightful  tenant  and  owner.     These  oral 
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possess  a  soft  abdomeD,  this  structure  leading  them  to  seek  protec- 
doB  iu  the  shell ;  and  the  hinder  extremity  of  the  tail  is  provided 
with  curious  sucker-like  feet,  by  means  of  which  the  animal  retains 
a  firm  hold  of  the  whorls  of  his  habitation. 

The  crabs  of  foreign,  and  especially  of  tropical  regions,  exemplify 
several  very  remarkable  forms.     The  land  crabs  of  Jamaica  and 
other  West   Indian  islands  are  so-named  from   their   terrestrial 
habits,  for   the  pursuit  of  which    the  structure  of  the  gills  and 
breathing  apparatus  is  somewhat  modified  from  that  of  the  ordinary 
sea  crabs.     They  inhabit  burrows,  which  they  excavate  in  damp 
or  marshy  situations,  and  appear  to  subsist  either  on  animal  or 
vegetable   matter.      The  burrows  of  these  crabs  are  exceedingly 
common  in  West  Indian  cemeteries,  and  they  are  said  to  have  the 
disgusting  habit  of  preying  upon  the  bodies  therein  interred.     A 
remarkable  instinct  leads  the  land  crabs  to  make  an  annual  journey 
to  the  sea,  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  depositing  their  eggs.      This 
migration  is  said  to  take  place  during  the  wet  season,  and  immense 
hordes  of  these  crabs  may  be  thus  met  with,  marching  in  a  straight 
line  towards  the  sea.     Their  march  is  effected  chiefly  by  night,  and 
ihey  are  said  to  be  exceedingly  destructive  to  the  vegetation  of  the 
districts  though  which  they  pass.     The  negroes  trap  these  crabs  for 
the  sake  of  the  flesh,  which  is  said,  when  well-cooked,  to  be  tender 
wh!  nutritious.     The  Cocoa-nut  crabs  are  so* named  from  their  habit 
of  feeding  upon  these  nuts.  These  latter  are  also  terrestrial  in  habits, 
but  appear  to  visit  the  sea  more  frequently  than  the  land-crabs. 
The  cocoa-nut  crabs  were  supposed  to  climb  the  trees  in  search  of 
their  favourite  fruit ;  but  this  supposition  appears  to  to  be  erroneous, 
and  the  more  correct  view  is,  that  they  feed  upon  the  fallen  nuts, 
which  they  open  by  first  peeling  off  the  fibrous  investment,  and  then 
smashing  in  one  end  of  the  nut  by  blows  from  the  great  claws. 
The  racing  crabs  of  Syria  present  examples  of  forms  which  are  able 
to  run  very  quickly — these  crabs  being  alleged  to  keep  pace  with  a 
trottbg  horse  !     The  Molucca  or  king-crabs,  inhabiting  the  West 
hrfies,  North    America,    and    the    Eastern    Archipelago,  differ 
materially  from  the  ordinary  crabs,  in  the  possession  of  a  long, 
spinous,  sword-like  tail.     They  are  thus  known  to  the  naturalist 
^  Xiphomra,  01  **  sword- tailed"  crustaceans,  and,  by  the  natives 
of  the  Eastern  Archipelago,  the  elongated  spines  are  used  to  form 
1*&T-heads.     The  body  is  horseshoe-shaped,  convex  above  and  con- 
cave beneath.      On  the  under  surface  we  find  twelve  feet  surround- 
^g  the  mouth ;  the  upper  or  basal  joints  of  these  legs  being  armed 
^th  spines,  so  as  to  serve  the  purpose  of  jaws,  and  to  divide  the 
*^,  which  consists  chiefly  of  animal  matter.     The  flesh  and  eggs  of 
tke  king-crabs,  are  highly  esteemed  by  the  Javanese  as  articles  of 
diet.    And  bogs  are  said  to  be  driven  to  the  shore  to  feed  upon 
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them ;  the  swine  becoming  adepts  at  securing  their  prey  by  tnrkix. 
ing  them  on  their  backs,  when,  like  turtles,  they  are  unable  ^t^ 
regain  their  proper  position. 

Extinct  and  fossil  crabs  of  strange  form,  and  sometimes  of 
immense  size,  are  familiar  to  the  geologist.  Several  of  these  w^re 
closely  *^allied  to  the  existing  king-crabs,  and  such  were  t.lie 
Pterygoti^  one  species  of  which,  the  Pterygotus  A  ngelieus^  may 
have  attained  a  length  of  nearly  six  feet.  The  remains  of  th.ese 
giant  crabs  are  found  in  the  rocks  exteiiding  from  the  Upper  SilarVati 
to  the  Upper  Devonian  formations. 

Andkew  Wilsoi^' 


AUGUST. 

A  LL  Nature  now  is  radiant,  and  gives  forth 
U  nsparing  treasures  in  a  bounteous  mood, — 
G  reat  blessings  to  the  land  in  fruits  and  grain. 
U  ngrateful  he  who  lightly  passes  by 
S  uch  gifts,  unmindful  of  their  Heav'nly  source  : 
T  each  us,  0  God,  to  love  Thee  thro'  Thy  works ! 

M.  A.  Baines. 
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DAVID  LIVINGSTONE. 

Died.  May  Uty  1873. 

Weary  and  footsore — bruised  in  many  a  fight, 
With  that  gaunt  Fever-King,  'who  reigns  supreme 
Through  the  broad  realms  of  Central  Africa— 
The  dauntless  pilgrim  still  went  tramping  on. 
His  great  heart  burned  with  one  intense  desire, 
To  lift  the  blood-besprinkled  veil  that  hid 
The  poisoned  fountains,  whence  come  welling  forth 
The  soul.poUuting  streams  of  slavery — 
The  deadly  curse,  in  this  world's  history. 
One  other  great  thought  fired  hb  ardent  soul  — 
He  longed  to  solve  an  ancient  mystery ; 
One  that  has  baffled  men  in  every  age, 
And  formed  the  theme  of  many  a  hoary  myth. 
He  would  disclose  the  birthplace  of  that  stream, 
Whose  mighty  floods  pour  down  their  yearly  dower 
Of  richest  wealth,  o'er  Egypt's  thirsty  soil ; 
filling  the  desert  with  the  golden  grain. 
Seven  weary  years  he  wandered,  all  alone 
Amidst  barbarian  crowds  of  heathen  men  ; 
And  bearing  in  his  hand  the  Word  of  God, 
He  let  its  light  shine  forth  in  daily  acts 
Of  Christian  love,  till  even  the  wildest  sons 
Of  Afric's  deserts  loved  and  cherished  him. 
Once  only  burst  upon  him  one  bright  ray 
Of  sunshine,  from  the  outer  world  and  home — 
Sent  by  unknown,  but  sympathising  friends, 
From  far-oflf  western  shores — Columbus'  land — 
Substantial  aid  and  loving  greetings  came. 
When  Stanley  found  him  on  the  eastern  edge 
Of  Tanganyika's  Lake* — sick  and  forlorn : 
A  weary  *'  traveller  fallen  among  thieves,  "f 
The  white  man  left  him ;  but  he  would  not  turn 
His  steps  towards  home,  **  until  his  work  was  done,** 

^reat  Lake  discovered  by  Livingstone,  and  where  he  died  ia  called 
^>igweolo  and  Bemba.     See  his  map. 

*«own  words      See  diary,  Ojt.  2Sth,   1871,  the  day    that  Stanley 
^m at  Ujiji,  voL  ii.  loo. 
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.  And  so  he  plunged,  once  more  into  the  swamps 
Of  Bangweolo,  and  laid  down  his  life — 
A  pilgrim,  dying  with  his  staff  in  hand ; 
A  warrior,  falling  in  the  hope  forlorn, 
Cleaving  a  way  where  other  men  may  tread. 
His  task  on  esuth  was  done,  yet  still  he  works. 
In  that  high  quarter  of  his  Master's  realm. 
Where  augels  are  but  ministers  sdnt  forth, 
To  minister  to  those  who  need  their  aid.* 
Unseen,  may  he  not  still  befriend  the  weary  slave? 
Thus  has  his  name  become  a  lAmng  Stone^ 
Whereon  are  writ  the  deeds  of  his  great  life 
In  lines  that  shall  endure  throughout  all  time. 
Let  us  80  live — seeking  to  do  God's  will. 
And  to  deny  ourselves — like  him  who  died 
Mid  Bemba's  swamps,  in  prayer  at  eventide,  t 

Chas.  H.  Allen,  F.B.Gi 

•  Hebrews,  i.,  14. 

t  Dr.  Liviugstoue  was  fouud  deiui  upon  his  kuees  by  the  bedside,  lia^ 
evidently  riseu  up  to  pray. 
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NOTES  ON  CARLYLE. 

he  unhappy  inhabitant  of  Uz  gave  vent  to  that  peculiarly 
re  saying,  "  0  that  mine  enemy   would  write  a   book!" 

certainly  had  a  thought  for  the  future.  How  would  he 
)iced  had  he  owned  the  felicity  of  having  the  most  pitiless 
naker  of  the  present  time  for  his  enemy  !  How  would  he 
iled  and  congratulated  himself,  had  he  seen  what  we  saw 
le  ago,  and  listened  to  a  tale  we  heard !  For,  as  we 
d  along  one  of  the  streets  in  **  the  gray  metropolis  of  the 
«re  came  to  a  bookstall,  where  our  gaze  fell  upon  the  first 
)f  the  "French  Revolution,"  standing  alone  half  cut  up, 
lently  only  read  so  far.  This  sight  recalled  an  incident  of 
,  having  read  all  the  '*  Siege  of  Norwich,"  yet  began  this 
rk  six  times,  and  so  many  times  stopped,  tripped  up  and 
e  by  the  verbal  and  mental    ecentricities  of  that  powerful 

(A  Carlyle-worshipper  advised  him,  like  the  spider  and 
bert  Bruce,  to  try  a  seventh  time,  when,  it  is  to  be  hoped, 
le  will  be  repaid.)  And  how  much  more  would  the  XJzzite 
ilted  to  have  had  the  following  whispered  in  his  ear.  A 
id  occasion  to  enter  a  shop  for  the  first  volume  (cheap 
)f  "Cromwell,"  the  bookseller  made  earnest  inquiries  of 
r  whether  or  not  he  had  read  the  first  work  in  the  edition 

Resartus");  and,  on  our  friend  notifying  that  he  had  done 
ssed  the  profoundest  astonishment,  1)oth  in  countenance  and 

the  same  time  intimating  that  lie  had  given  it  up  in 

bewilderment  and  despair.  Our  friend  smiled,  part  in 
part  in  pity,  and  part  encouragingly ;  for  he,  again,  is  a 
ative  of  a  considerable,  but  reliable  class  who  are  fervent 

of  Carlyle,  and  who,  though  not  blind  to  his  faults,  are 

aware  of  his  excellencies.  This  class  has  no  sympathies 
>ther  and  far  larger  set  of  men  who  speak  loudly  and 
•ally  to  cover  the  very  hazy  idea  of  liim  floating  about 
ins.  Far  otherwise  the  former  class,  which  is  formed  only 
md  earnest  young  men,  entering  on  life  in  its  realities ; 
en  who  would  prefer  one  page  of  their  literary  godfather  be- 
he  merely  animal  athletics  of  this  curious  age.  If  they  are 
\  about  him  they  affectionately  call  '^  our  Tom,"  they  reply 
ly  feeling  tones,  and  with  a  certain  earnestness  which  at 
.'ks  them  as  Carlyleans.  And  it  may  safely  be  predicted 
:  of  such  materials  only  are  to  come  the  future  embodi- 

o 
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meiits  of  C'lrlyle's  teaching — or  the  nearest  approaches  to  such ; 
the  middle-aged  men  (who  alone  are  young  enough  to  change)  1 
no  time  to  comprehend  this  new  Samson  ;  or  their  minds,  cloude 
their  early  training,  and  confounded  by  the  advance  of  the  ti 
assume  a  Tory  platform,  and  refuse  to  understand  him  as  ' 
fathers,  again,  are  unable.  Thus  Carlyle's  "  gamer- field"  is  in 
soul  of  every  young  man  gifted  with  a  slight  knowledge  of  p 
sophy,  moderately  well  acquainted  with  the  course  of  things  ii 
past  and  arotind  him,  and  who  has,  above  all,  that  *'*  noble  he 
wherein,  as  Richter  says,  '*  there  burns  a  perpetual  thirst  f 
nobler."  With  these — it  might  almost  be  said,  the  last  alone 
will  attain,  if  he  ever  can  attain,  to  some  portion  of  the  int 
self-sacriKce  and  noble  practice  of  his  teacher. 

Yot  the  effects  of  Carlyle's  teaching  are  visible  alrea( 
stupendously,  ponderously  visible  in  Fronde  (who  has  long 
acquired  the  honourable  distinction  of  being  named  without 
formal  **  Mr."),  a  close  Carlylean — "  steeped  in  Carlyle,"  as  we  1: 
remarked.  In  his  early  essays  he  again  and  again  refers  to  Carl 
but  it  is  in  his  history  that  the  master  appears.  Like  a  true  ] 
Froude  has  not  slavishly  followed  every  turn  and  twist  ol 
teacher,  but  has,  with  a  thoroughly  English  force,  grasped  fi 
at  his  principles.  But,  in  the  process  of  drawmg  thom  to  hit 
and  making  them  his  own,  he  has  unavoidably  plucked  away  s 
touches  of  style  that  quite  clearly  indicate  their  source.  Al 
as  a  consequence,  these  touches  appear  most  in  the  work  whei 
was  bringing  his  teacher's  principles  into  practice ;  and  so,  i 
"  History  of  England,"  we  find  many  such  phrases  as  th< 
** Ireland  .  .  .  that  perennially  miserable  country,"  and ''a 
fused  refusal  to  believe  in  lies." 

That  his  principles  are  Carlyle's  needs  only  a  very  slight  k 
ledge  of  both  to  see.  Again  and  again  he  refers  to  Cromwe 
the  model  of  just  and  vigorous  action ;  again  and  again  he  a 
that  no  soldier  is  justified  in  disobeying  his  commander's  oi 
and  again  and  again  does  he  assert  that  force  guided  by  ji 
and  truth  is  the  only  solution  of  many  another  difficulty  b 
the  Irish  :  how  closer  than  this  could  he  be  ?  Froude  is  essen 
the  first-fruits  of  Carlylism,  and  with  such  a  brilliant  and  po^ 
beginning,  what  may  we  not  expect  in  the  future,  when,  it  is 
hoped,  much  of  the  fanciful  and  prejudicial  teaching  of  th< 
J.  S.  Mill  will  have  lost  its  attraction  and  found  its  level  ? 

Yet  amid  all  this  success  it  remains  a  remarkable  and  deplc 
fact,  that  so  many  are  or  seem  unable  to  understand  the  *'a 
Chelsea ;"  but  the  causes  are  not  far  to  seek.  The  chief  one 
amount  of  Germanism  in  his  literary  composition.  Carlyle  : 
climax  (or,  at  least,  one  of  the  climaces)  of  that  Crermanic  infl 
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which  first  appeared  in  general  literature  about  the  time  of  Scott, 

and  which,  indeed,  Scott  himself  helped  on,  just  about  a  year  after 

Caxlyle  was  bom,  by  his  translations  of  "Burger's  Ballads,"  and 

Qothe's  "  Gotz  von  Berlichengen. "     This  foreign  iaspiration  had 

first  shown  itself  in  philosophy,  however,  and  thence  had  been  spread 

to  general  literature  by  the  fame  of  Gothe.     The  effects  of  this 

Germanism  are  palpable.     It   gives  an  involved,   wry  style  of 

thinking,  (for  it  must,  with  a  little  consideration,  be  evident  that 

Carlyle  thinks  in  German)  which  is  made  no  clearer  by  the  addition 

of  alooge,  disjointed,  ungainly  diction  loaded  with  "  word  cramming." 

This  feature  is  recognised  by  all;  but  other  two  have  not  been 

noticed  so  much,  if  at  all.     There  is  a  part  of  his  style  which  is 

owing  to  his  Scots  descent  and  education,  and  also  a  wide  reading 

in  French.     From  these  sources  spring  severally,  a  Titanic  intensity 

of  thought,  and  an  epigrammatic  wording ;  these  produce  ever  and 

*non  those  sentences,  now  dreadful  in  their  ruggedness,  and  again 

short  and  sharp  as  a  lightning-stroke — and   as   withering.       To 

foreign  sources  must  be  attributed  his  repeated  use  of  **  Heavens !" 

^  expression  unpardonable  to  many.     The  Germanism,  the  strong 

Scots  nature,  and  the  French  reading — any  one  would  be  enough  ; 

but  all  combined  make  a  series  of  weapons  that  (unless  you  are  too 

finical  and  get  out  of  the  way)  beetle  you,  turn  you  over,  beetle 

you  again,   cut   and  hew  at  you,  then  pause  for  a  few    sadly 

wflective  moments  only  again  to  fly  at  you  like  a  torrent  from 

Dante's  "Hell.'' 

Still  he  has  a  wonderful,  weird  kind  of  beauty,  too,  when  he 
chooses  to  exercise  it.  In  his  earlier  style — as  in  his  essays — it  is 
^ught  by  careful  elaboration  and  attention  to  received  usage ; 
while  in  his  later  it  is  accomplished  by  a  few  masterly  touches — the 
minimum  of  words  and  maximum  of  suggest! veness.  Indeed,  Pro- 
cessor Masson,  lecturing  on  **  Style,"  and  referring  to  Carlyle's 
^anslation  of  the  conclusion  of  Richter's  **  Quintus  Fixlein,*" 
*^d  that  it  had  **  a  beauty  of  expression  which  one  would  hardly 
think  equaUed^even  the  original.*'  Here  one  point  strikes  us  as 
^t  a  little  remarkable,  as  either  a  curious  coincidence,  or  as 
*l»owing  a  predetermination  on  Carlyle's  part  to  adopt  Richter's 
•tyle  the  moment  he  could  do  so  without  restraint ;  for,  in  truth, 
nis  style  is  not,  after  all,  so  much  pure  Germanism  as  Richterism. 
^'car  the  beginning  of  the  essay  on  Richter,  he  has  an  ardent  and 
vehement  defence  of  Richter's  style,  in  which,  as  matters  have 
tnrned  out,  he  defends  himself  as  much  as  Richter.  It  would  be 
interesting  to  verify  this. 

It  was  our  lot  to  be  present  at  a  sale  of  books  where  Carlyle's 

•  Miscellaneous  EBsays,  vol.  i. 
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works  complete  were  in  the  catalogue.  Standing  beside  them 
overheard  a  characteristic  conversation  between  two  young  m 
Sot  premier  (with  a  sneering  and  inane  laugh).  **  What's  thi 
Carlyle?  I  wonder  what  he'll  sell  for!"  Sot  second  (with 
same)  "/  wouldn't  buy  hira.  Unintelligible  rubbish!"  Is 
there  is  not  the  least  doubt  that  slovenly  reading,  induced  by  thi 
volume-novel  plethora,  is  an  excessively  common  cause  of  dists 
for  Carlyle :  anything  that  is  to  cause  a  moment's  thouojht 
earnest  consideration  is  thrown  aside  as  obscure  and  '*  unintelligi 
rubbish." 

Yet,  objections  notwithstanding,  if  one  reads  anything  at  all 
his  later  style,  one  experiences  a  great  feeling  of  nausea  and  ut 
weariness  on  going  back  to  plod  through  his  earlier  and  m 
custom-following  writings.  What  more  awful  can  be  imagii 
than  after  reading  **  Cromwell,"  or  the  **  French  Revolution," 
turn  back  to  his  **Life  of  Schiller."  We,  0  reader!  have  dc 
this,  and  found  it  frightful  work — as  frightful,  we  can  imagine, 
the  rewriting  of  ** Schiller"  would  have  been  to  its  auth 
Carlyle,  of  all  writers,  t(5  be  read  agreeably  and  with  comfort,  is 
be  read  chronologically.  In  his  early  essays  one  notices  sm 
glimmerings  of  his  later  and  natural  form  of  diction — momenta 
wanderings  from  the  broad  road  of  orthodoxy.  One  may  not  li 
his  natural  writing  at  first ;  but  as  one  begins  to  feel  the  spirit,  c 
begins  to  associate  the  style  with  it  and  to  love  it  as  part  of  1 
matter. 

While  upon  this   point  of  our  subject,    and   though  it  b 

perhaps,  been  enouj^h  dwelt  on,  we  cannot  help  remarking  t 

wonderful   similarity  between  the  style  of   Carlyle  and  the  t 

Brownings,  more  especially  of  Robert  Browning.     The  diction 

all  three  is  extremely  alike,  and  so,  comparatively,  is  the  mode 

thought.     The  similarity  arises  from  the  German  source  of  th^ 

thought  and  philosophy.    In  Browning's  late  curiously -ti tied  poei 

*'Red  Cotton  Night-Cap  Country,"  is  to  be  found  the  followi 

(and  there  are  many  like  it  throughout  his  works),  which  mig 

well  have  been  Carlyle's  : — 

''  Voltaii-e 
Died  mad  and  raving,  not  without  a  burst 
Of  squibs  and  crackers,  too  significant.'' 

Rainbowed  over  with  the  delicate  web  of  poetic  imagination  a: 
refinement,  the  philosophy  taught  by  Browning  is,  practically,  t 
same  as  that  of  Carlyle — '*  Let  us  work  while  it  is  called  to-da 
for  the  night  comcth  when  no  man  can  work."  Assuredly  th 
differ  widely  in  one  way.  Carlyle  has  no  hope  for  us.  He  b 
us  work  because  it  is  the  eternal  purpose  that  we  should— w( 
with  all  the  (quivering  energy  of  muscle  and  brain  \  but  when 
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ask,  "Whither  away?"  he  has  no  answer,  except  it  be  in  the 
'Words  of  Gcithe,  *'  Work  and  despair  not" — by  no  means  com- 
forting   to   poor  humanity  after  its  day's   toil  is  over.     But  the 
Brownings  tell  us  in  words  attributed  by  some  to  Chaucer,  "If 
tbou  work,  thou  art  above  all  things  save  God  alone;"  there  is  a 
hope,  and  they  point  and  guide  us  to  it  by  words  dark  and  sad, 
perhaps — the  outcome  of  a  subjective  nineteenth  century,  but  also 
of  an  eternal  yearning  in  the  human  heart. 

As    a    consequence  of  his    style,    his  writing    has   a  certain 
dramatic  turn  in  it,  to  which  his  sarcasm  and  epithets  add.     Tliis 
;?ives  him  the  power  of  writing  concisely  and  yet  piquantly.    What 
more    beautiful    gems    of    historiettes    can  be    shown    than   his 
'*  CagUostro"  and  **Thc  Diamond  Necklace,"  which  are  anything 
l>ut  dry,  and  yet  they  are  nothing  but  fact.     True,  the  subjects  are 
interesting,  yet  it  is  the  style  that  carries  one  on  in  a  manner  only 
Carlyle  can  do.     Let  us  take  an  example  in  the  "  French  Revolu- 
sioii,"  said  by   many    to   be    his    greatest.      In    opening   it    is 
documentary,  smelling  of  Hansard  in  a  French  form.     Then  a  few 
pictures  are  introduced — a  few  men  ;    remarks  follow  till  one  is 
J^used,  feels  an  interest  gather.     Then  a  thrilling  incident  crashes 
^Q,  and  from  that  moment  onward,  the  tierce,   frightful,  bloody 
*<ienes  are  kept  up,  following  hot  on  each  other's   heels,  inter- 
cepted every  now  and  then  only  for  a  moment  by  a  running  fire  of 
epithets,  sarcasms  encouraging  cries  quite  as  fiery  as  the  matter 
Itself,  and  giving  not  an  instant's  rest.     On,  on,  one  is  whirled  in 
^hat frightful  "desert- waltz,"  attention  at  its  closest,  the  nerves 
strung  to  to  their  utmost  tension,  till,  with  a  crash — "  the  whifi'of 
S^ape-shot " — one   is   drawn  up   sharp,  and  all  is  over.      Mons. 
*-a,ine — that    purring  cat  with  the  ever-unsheathed  claws,    that 
^ajik  and  candid  Frenchmen,  who,  having  come  to  view  us  in  a 
l^et,  unprejudiced  manner,  yet  does  little  else  than  abuse  our 
Jj^rature — in   speaking   of   this  work    chooses   to  call  it,  in  a 
*^preciating  tone,  "a  delirium."      Does  Monsieur   Henri  Taine 
'Orget  that  that  hideous  drama  was  itself  ^'^  a  delirium  ?"     But  not 
^Uch  reliance   is  to  placed  on  such  criticism  as  Mons.  Taine's 
^lien  he  reviews  anything  English ;  more  especially  if  it  happens 
^  tell  against  France  even  in  the  slightest  way  possible. 

Next,  we  should  feel  inclined  to  set  down  part  of  the  public 
distaste  to  his  inveterate  disregard  of  all  formulas,  and  his  per- 
siBtent,  pertinacious  attacks  upon  all  that  is  dear  to  the  hearts  of 
^^tom-loving,  custom-worshipping  Britons.  Them  he  ruthlessly 
^^zes  by  the  throat,  and  crying  out — **  Custom  doth  make  dotards 
^*  us  all,"  shrivels  and  then  holds  up  to  derision.  Their  fine- 
^^'^wu  imaginations  of  British  institutions,  vested  interests,  and, 
^^ve  all,  that  British  liberty  that  glories  in  **  Britons  never  wiii 
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be  slaves ;  all  this  he  tiouis  and  daffs  aside  to  show  them  that,  in 
reality,  no  greater  slaves  exist.  In  mute  horror  our  free  and 
constitutianal  Britons  stand  wonderinc:  **  What  next?"  while h( 
suddenly  appears  at  their  backs  knocking  the  breath  out  of  then 
on  the  subject  of  clotlies  or  red-tiipism.  Indeed,  his  hatred  o 
formulas  is  intense  and  evidently  in  the  blood.  His  heroes  ar 
formula-haters  and  his  love  of  them  is  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  thei 
love  for  custom.  The  more  a  character  ill-treats  establish© 
traditions  the  more  Carlyle  smiles  on  him — the  less  our  Britons. 

A  third  point  at  issue  between  Carlyle  and  many,  is  what  h 
has  baptised  **  Anti-rose- water  ism,"  most  vigorously  taught  i 
"  Cromwell."  It  is  rather,  on  the  whole,  amusing  to  observe  th 
horror  of  it  expressed  by  that  *'  mountainous  I  "  Margaret  Fuller 
It  is  amusing  to  consider  the  fright  depicted  on  her  severe  counte 
nance,  as  she  sits  down  to  write  a  few  cold,  stiff,  pedantic  sentence 
as  a  protest  against  **  inhumanity."  She  is  not  to  be  convincec 
for  a  moment,  this  ** mountainous  I,"  that  the  severe  an( 
apparently  harsh  measures  gone  through  at  Tredah  were  not  onlj 
expedient  but  right,  because  merciful.  She  says  she  is  awan 
Carlyle  is  a  fine  epithet-giver,  but,  in  spite  of  that,  she  feels  bourn 
to  protest  against  the  brutal  butchery  he  defends.  No,  no  ;  ou 
**  mountainous  I  "-ship  must  be  left  alone — she  w  not  to  be  con 
vinced  because  she  will  not.  Her  poor  dead  father  is  to  blame  fc 
this  quite  as  much  as  her  woman's  heart,  of  which  time  showed  sh 
had  not  a  little.  And  yet  she  is  the  type  of  a  not  inconsiderable  clas 
which,  like  her,  must  be  left  alone — there  is  no  convincing  them* 

This  creed  dictated  his  support  of  Governor  Eyre  (who  forcibl 
reminds  us  of  an  older  like-named  and  like-doing  Colonel  Stratfoi 
Eyre,  who  played  tricks  strange  and  altogether  unpleasant  to  tl 
Irish  and  smugglers  about  Gal  way,  in  the  year  1747*),  the  man) 
defence  of  a  manly  man.  The  opposition  cry  of  ''Jesuitical  tha 
doing  evil  that  good  may  come,"  is  swept  away  in  the  truth  < 
Thomas  a  Kempis — "  Of  two  evils  the  less  is  always  to  be  chosen. 
The  opposition  mainly  consists  of  sentimentalists  with  no  stamii 
about  them  at  all.  If  the  world  attended  to  them  it  would  soo 
turn  into  a  mere  hospital  of  lacrimose  Rousseaus  and  maudli 
Piderots — **  a  sight  not  beautiful  to  behold." 

Has  it  been  noticed  how  deeply  Carlyle  also  ponders  over  thoi 
two  mysterious  and  weirdly  suggestive  lines  of  Shakespeare's,  whic 
seem  to  be  the  key-note  of  modem  German  literature — 

"  We  are  such  stuff  as  drcamB  are  made  of, 
And  our  litUc  Hfe  is  rounded  with  a  sleep  J'' 

These  lines  haunt  German  thought  with  a  ceaseless  iteration,  ai 
*  Froude  8  "  Euglish  in  Ireland/'  b.  iv.,  ch.  ii.  sec.  iv.— 4, 
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their  spirit  is  oommiinicated  to  all  its  students.  Yet  what  a  poor 
l^opeless  thing  it  is,  enervating  rather  than  giving  strength !  these 
'woids,  with  all  their  sublimity,  only  remaining  as  a  proof  of  how 
fax*  the  finite  is  from  knowing  the  infinite. 

One  more  and  concluding  note  we  would  make,  and  that  is,  the 
peculiarities  of  our  author's  death-scenes.  Mark  how,  when  he  loves 
his  character,  he  can,  by  a  few  words,  make  if  pathetic ;  and,  when 
tlie  subject  is  antagonistic,  by  an  equally  few  sarcastic  words,  make 
it  semi-ludicrous.  Compare  for  instance  the  two  following.  Let 
us  again  read  togeiher  the  departure  of  Cromwell ;  so  beautiful  in 
its  simplicity,  so  real  in  its  manly  deeps. 

"  When  the  morrow's  sun  rose,  Oliver  was  speechless  ;  between 
three  and  four  in  the  afternoon  he  lay  dead.  Friday,  3rd  September, 
1658. — *  The  consternation  and  astonishment  of  all  people,'  writes 
FauGonberg, '  are  inexpressible ;  their  hearts  seem  as  if  sunk  within 
them.  My  poor  wife, — I  know  not  what  on  earth  to  do  with  her. 
When  seemingly  quieted,  she  bursts  out  again  into  a  passion  that 
tears  her  very  heart  in  pieces.'  Husht,  poor  weeping  Mary  I  Here 
is  a  life-battle  right  nobly  done.     Seest  thou  not, 

'^ '  The  storm  is  chauged  into  a  Ciilni 
At  His  commabd  and  Will, 
So  that  the  waves  which  raged  before, 
Now  quiet  are  and !  still  ! 

Then  are  they  glad,  because  at  rest, 
And  quiet  now  they  be  : 
So  to  the  Haven  He  them  brings 
Which  they  desired  to  see  I' 

*' Blessed  are  the  dead  that  die  in  the  Lord;'  blessed  are  the 
Valiant  that  have  lived  in  the  Lord,  *  Amen,  saith  the  Spirit, ' 
-^^en.  '  They  do  rest  from  their  labours  and  their  works  follow 
them.'  " 

How  sweet  and  yet  grand  is  this  I  notice  the  funeral  bell-like  eflfect 
^f  the  two  psalm  verses — that  is  a  Carlyle  touch  ;  simple,  effective, 
^^  affecting,  with  no  rhetoric,  no  finely-pointed  peroration,  but 
Pjain  and  true,  like  the  character  of  the  dead.  Note,  too,  how 
-'Clary's  grief  is  brought  in ;  what  a  delicate  touch  of  refutation  ! 

Now  place  by  this,  the  death  of  the  Kaiser,  from  **  Frederick 
^o  Great,"  b.  xi.  ch.  8  :— 

**' Wednesday,  19th,  all  day,  anxiety,  mournful  suspense'  poor 
'keeping  Eaiserin  and  all  the  world  waiting  ;  the  inevitable  visibly 
juggling  on.  '  And  in  the  night  of  that  day '  (night  of  19th- 
*Oth  October,  1740),  *  between  one  and  two  in  the  morning,  death 
•itched  away  this  most  invaluable  monarch  (den  preis  wurdigsten 
^^uarchen)  in  the  56th  year  of  his  life ;'  and  Kaiser  Karl  VI.,  and 
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the  House  of  Hapsburg  and  its  five  tough  centuries  of  good  and  e:" 
in  this  world  have  ended.'* 

Mark  how  comically,  almost,  the  extract  from  the  reminiscenc 
of  the  gentlemen  "  of  great  punctuality  and  great  dullness  '.*  coim 
in.  It  makes  one  involuntarily  smile,  for  one  feels  as  if  a  stiff  fc 
mula,  or  starched  and  bedizened  body  only  had  passed  out  of  sigla 
one  is  reminded  of  him  more  as  the  "  Pragmatic  Sanction  hunt^ 
so  drolly  pictured  by  Carlyle,  than  as  an  emperor  trying  sorely  = 
his  life  to  assure  the  future  welfare  of  a  great  and  noble  daughtea 

The  grand  question  with  many  is — Will  Carlyle  live,  or  will 
be  said  of  him  not  long  hence,  in  the  words  of  Marlow,  in  "  I 
Fftustus:" 

"  He  was  a  scholar  once  admired 
For  wondrous  knowledge  in  the  German  schools*' 

— which  ?  A  few  hints  must  suffice  here. 

If,  as  has  been  said.  Style  is  the  sure  basis  of  literary  li 
Carlyle  muzi  live ;  and  while  there  is  work  to  be  done  honestly  ai 
men  required  to  do  it  he  shall  live.  His  force  philosophy  willna^ 
be  carried  out  in  the  letter,  but  will  be  by  thousands,  in  the  spir 
That  spirit  will  grow  and  prosper,  for  it  is  the  active  spirit  of  diil 
right,  and  true  goodness.  Frederick  the  Great  may  be  taken  as 
incarnation  of  the  letter ;  that  is,  force  pure  and  simple,  with  no  hi 
and  pure  soul  ruling,  but  only  simple  expediency  fulfilling  wl 
Carlyle  himself  says  in  eflfect,  **  That  he  could  do  it  proves  he  b 
the  right;"  an  unworthy  hero,  the  story  of  whose  life  never  will 
popular  anywhere  but  in  Prussia.  Cromwell,  again,  may  be  si 
to  be  the  embodiment  of  the  spirit ;  that  is,  force  directed  and  t»i 
pered  by  a  heavenly  hand — a  worthy  hero  I  "  The  letter  killetb 
is  true  of  every  well-intentioned  system  under  Heaven;  and  oi 
becomes  more  grimly  and  tragically  true  when  applied  to  this  & 
lyle  philosophy.  But  equally  true  is  it,  that  "  the  spirit  give 
life,"  has  given  and  shall  yet  give.  It  gave  life  to  Britain  in  I 
past,  and,  with  God's  help,  shall  continue  to  do  so. 

Along  with  this  letter  of  force  shall  die,  though  not,  alas,  fo 
longer  time,  that  dark  scepticism  obscuring  every  page  of  "  Jo 
Sterling:"  and  there  shall  also  perish  that  dismal  despair  of 
human  improvement ;  that  despair  which  makes  him  cry  out  in  i 
same  spirit  as  the  Psalmist  who  said,  '*  They  go  astray  as  soon 
they  be  born,  speaking  lies.*'  Man  is  wicked;  **  we  are  all  as  G 
made  us,  and  a  great  many  of  us  much  worse,"  quoth  Cervant* 
but  surely  we  are  not  •  utterly  lost.  Something,  let  us  hope,  c 
turn  us,  and  what  if  it  should  be  this  despairing  philosopher  hi 
self !  Yet,  how  neariy  we  lost  him  and  perhaps  his  works  in 
privtcd  form.     Things  were  once  black  enough  to  him,  so  black 
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se  bim  think  of  betaking  himself  to  that  '' Alabama,*' 
».  Yet  now,  by  authentic  facts,  we  know  how  much  he 
it ;  but  we  can  never  know  how  mach  that  resolve,  forced  on 
f  circumstances,  has  to  do  with  that  detestation.  Sarcasm 
ircasm  he  launches  at  "  Colonia  "  (as  Irving  would  have  us 
) :  "  The  dollar  cannot  rule  in  Heaven  for  evei\  No ;  I 
not,"  and  the  like.  But  he  conquered,  and  that  resolve  fell 
ito  the  painful  past,  leaving  its  mark  upon  him  without  doubt, 
aving  us,  too,  for  which  we  can  never  be  suificientiy  thank- 
it  round,  large  grey  head  with  the  mournful  eyes  to  think  for 
1,  in  good  time,  to  die  in  our  service.  Yet  still,  at  nigh  four- 
he  has  come  forth  with  a  historical  sketch  trenchant  and 
ous  as  of  old.  Let  us  consider,  as  we  read,  that  it  may  be 
t,  and  think  of  him  reverently.  For  in  many  a  heart,  now 
g  and  yet  to  beat,  shall  shine  his  firm  and  thoroughly  con- 
'>  light.  To  many,  that  rough  and  grandly-sad  old  face  shall 
olemn  and  sacred  memory  ;  and  of  him  it  shall  surely  be  truly 
^'  None  but  himself  can  be  his  parallel.*' 

T.  W.  Cameron. 
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2  iO  Love  and  Hope. 


LOVE  AND  HOPE. 

I  SAW  Love  seated  on  a  rock  with  Hope 

Dead  at  his  feet.     A  uniform  grey  screen 
Of  cloud  concealed  the  young  day's  azure  cope. 

No  wind-sown  flower,  no  leaf,  no  blade  of  green 

Grew  near ;  the  naked  rocks,  the  leaden  sky, 
And  those  two  shapes  alone  composed  the  scene. 


Tears  on  his  cheek,  but  none  within  his  eye, 

Whose  lightness,  now  all  spent  or  shrouded  were, 
He  had  been  weeping  till  their  source  was  dry,— 

With  droopmg  pinion,  drooping  head,  an  air 

Of  utter  desolation  in  his  mein. 
Grief  for  a  space  had  yielded  to  despair  ; 

And  hands  loose^-clasped  that  hung  his  knees  between, 

Listless  he  sat.     His  form  appeared  to  ezhal 
A.  wan  and  waning  splendour,  which  was  seen 

To  clothe  his  smooth,  round  limbs  with  lustre  pale, 

And  flicker  through  his  shining  locks  of  hair. 
Changing  their  gold  to  flame.    But  which  did  £ul 


To  pierce  the  shadow  that  enshrouded  there, 

Where  outstretched  at  his  feet  it  lay,  ay,  me  I— 
That  other  figure  feminine  and  fair, 


Whose  cruel  death  caused  all  his  misery. 
Alas !  for  Love  when  Hope  has  ceased  to  be ! 

Elise  Ck>OPXfi. 
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TO  INDIA  AND  BACK. 

heir  to  the  British  throne  contemplates  a  tour  to  India 
time  for  loyal  subjects  to  exert  themselves  and  offer  him 
ice,"  or  anything  else  they  may  wish  to  get  rid  of.  No 
ittention  has  already  been  directed  to  charcoal  filters  sold 
1  and  Drain,"  2074,  Oxford  Street;  ''Pocket  Punkahs," 
e  and  Rice,**  224,  New  Cut;  the  Patent  Convertible 

Howda,  forming,  also,  Palanquin,  Dooly,  and  Buggy, 
iler  and  Co,'*  Houndsditch ;  and  a  thousand  other  useful 
Iculated  to  astonish  His  Royal  Highness  and  the  natives 

I  wish  I  had  something  to  sell^  or,  at  any  rate,  that 
would  buy  what  I  have  to  sell ;  but  that  not  being  the 

down,  loyal  though  poor,  honest  although  corpulent, 
>wn  on  paper  a  few  remarks  which  may  not  be  uninterest- 
Boyal  Highness,  although  he  may  not  be  able  to  see  the 
I  of  the  same  when  he  hafi  made  a  note  of  them.  People 
rally  enough,  say,  "  What  claim  have  you  to  give 
&.re  you  an  Indian  official  1    Can  you  speak  Hindoos. 

Hindustani,  or  Inthastanee,  or  whatever  is  the  last 
spelling  that  uncomfortable  word?"  Alas!  I  have  no 
I, — indeed,  one  piece  of  advice  I  mean  to  give  to  His 
[hness  is,  not  to  speak  the  language  of  the  East  on  any  con- 
Doubtless  I  may  be  requested  to  state  whether  I  am 
Q  of  renown,  capable  of  finding  antidotes  for  unexpected 
id  remedies  for  mysterious  diseases.  I  answer,  I  am  not 
t  one  of  the  things  I  want  to  tell  His  Royal  Highness  is 
o  hifiisel/to  be  bullied  into  taking  pills.  Am  I  an  eminent 
»able  of  guiding  the  royal  footsteps  through  the  masses  of 
mptations  ?     No  ;  I  have  no  claim  to  preach  to  anybody 

any  person  in  ecclesiastical  matters  ;  but  still  I  intend 
ny  future  sovereign  not  to  fire  at  the  church  clock.  Does 
ant  to  know  whether  I  am  learned  in  Eastern  cookery  ? 
[lake  curry  like  Holford,  for  instance?  I  answer  that  I 
; ;  but  I  don't  care  about  Indian  domestics,  and  I  want 
ly  to  tell  His  Royal  Highness  7Wt  to  interest  himself  in  his 
e  confidential  advisers  of  the  Prince  may  like  to  know 

am  a  great  hunter.  I  believe  it  is  called  a  shikarry,  or 
or  perhaps  a  shikaree  by  real  Eastern  scholars ; — well,  it 
nfession  to  make,  I  am  not  even  a  sportsman.  The  finest 

I  ever  saw  was  in  the  Zoologictd  Grardens,  and  the 
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meanest,  dirtiest,  and  most  wretched  was  in  a  den  at  some  poor 
village  on  the  banks  of  the  Indus.  I  did,  once,  come  across  the 
footsteps  of  a  tiger  in  the  East,  but  I  hurried  home,  and  never  said 
a  word  about  that  wild  beast  for  fear  some  one  would  propose  going 
out  to  shoot  it ;  still,  although  not  a  keen  spottsman,  I  want  to 
warn  the  Prince  against  shooting  tame  ducks  with  a  rijle. 

My  claim  to  advise  His  Koyal  Highness  rests  upon  the  fact  that 
I  have  been  to  India  and  back  under,  probably,  the  most  opposite 
conditions  to  those  which  can  ever  present  themselves  to  him;  ako 
that  my  experience  can  never  be  of  the  slightest  use  to  him,  except, 
ing  as  demonstrating  that  it  is  possible  for  a  human  being  to  go  to 
India  and  back  without  being  much  the  better  or  the  wiser  for  it. 
Not  but  I  have  seen  some  things  in  my  time,  and  if  the  Prince 
of  Wales  were  ever  to  see  exactly  the  same  things  under  the  same 
circumstances,  no  doubt  my  experience  would  be  of  value  to  him— 
but  then,  will  he  ?  Will  he  ever  be  in  a  bath  room,  say,  at  Gondaof 
Gondah  (if  that's  the  way  to  spell  it),  in  Oude,  or  Oudh  (if  youlike), 
and,  having  raised  an  enormous  water-pot  above  his  august  head, 
be  just  about  to  empty  the  contents  over  his  fevered  brow,  when, 
lo  and  behold  !  five  gigantic  frogs  of  green  colour,  and  standing  at 
least  sixteen  inches  on  their  hind  legs,  shall  commence  to  jump 
round  him?     My  idea,  I  recollect,  was  to  bolt  out  of  the  batlu 
room  ;  and  that  is  the  advice  I  should  humbly  oflfer  to  His  Bojal 
Higlmess.     Again,  will  the  Prince  ever  take  it  into  his  head  to 
shift  an  article  of  furniture, — say,  a  chest  of  drawers,  from  one  ffldft 
of  a  room  to  another  ?    If  he  did,  would  he  find,  standing  up 
against  a  wall,  a  cobra  of  more  than  four  feet  in  length,  with  his 
ugly  head  hissing  about  eight  inches  from  the  royal  nose!    Ifi^ 
should  be  so,  would  my  advice  be  followed  1    I,  under  those  drcnm- 
stances,  dropped  my  end  of  the  chest,  leaving  an  idiotic  natiw 
holding  on  by  the  other  end ;  and  when  I  came  to  realise  my  sad 
position,  I  found  that  I  had  involuntarily  jumped  on  a  table  and 
was  standing  with   a  drawn  sword  in  my  hand,  calling  on  my 
native  servant  to  kill  that  snake !     I  don't  think  I  ought  to  adc 
my  Prince  to  follow  my  example  in  this  case,  because  /  had  tk 
sward,  and,  perhaps,  it  was  my  duty  to  have  attacked  that  cobca 
myself.     No ;  I  will  confine  myself  to  cases  which  must  happen  ^ 
all  aUke,  to  the  common  incidents  of  daily  life,  to  the  honMlrofl^ 
routine  of  existence,  and  to  put  His  Royal  Highness  up  to  a  issi 
or  two  not  generally  known. 

I  have  headed  this  paper  To  hidia  and  Back,  and  of  oourse  I  cams 
back,  or  I  should  not  be  scribbling  now  in  Devonshire,— -in  th» 
respect  I  trust  His  Royal  Highness  will  follow  my  good  example  f 
but  when  I  wrote  "  To  India  and  Back  "  I  meant  that  I  went  back 
to  India  a  second  time.    In  this,  at  least,  I  may  act  as  a  wamiD? 
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)  royalty.  And  yet  if  I  had  not  gone  back  I  should  have  had  no 
Muse  for  writing  at  all,  for  it  is  my  intention  to  notice  a  few 
lings  that  struck  me  as  queer  on  my  first  visit  to  India  hefore  the 
ndny^  and  some  other  things  equally  queer  some  years  after  tfd^ 
utiny/'  The  advice  to  my  future  sovereign  I  throw  in  "gratis/* 
1 1  don't  expect  to  get  anything  for  it.  I  think  I  said  just  now 
lat  I  should  recommend  the  Prince  not  to  take  pilU  if  he  did  not 
'ed  them.  I  trust  this  piece  of  advice  may  convince  everybody  of 
7  sincerity  and  disinterestedness ;  for  I  am  a  medical  man  myself, 
though  not  a  physician,  and  my  practice  would  be  ruined  if  I  gave 
is  advice  generally.  My  reason  for  mentioning  pills  at  all  is,  that 
a  medical  oflScer,  was  actually  ordered  by  mi/  commanding  officer 
take  two  pills  on  a  voyage  to  India  in  1847,  and  /  did  it.  Now, 
ere  is  a  moral  in  this.  Medical  officers  are  accused  of  insubordi- 
.tion— of  wishing  to  regulate  their  own  hospitals,  and  manage 
dr  own  internal  economy.  I  am  a  living  contradiction  to  the 
indal.  Yes  ;  on  a  rainy  day,  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  the  major- in- 
mmand  addressed  three  ensims  and  an  assistant. suri^eon  as  follows  : 
Gentlemen, — it  is  a  well-know  fact  in  medicine  that  a  sea-voyage 
ould  be  commenced  with  an  appropriate  dose ;  so,  Doctor,  you  will 

good  enough  to  prepare  two  pills  for  each  of  us,  and  produce 
em  at  eight  o'clock,  when  the  grog  is  placed  on  the  swinging- 
lys."  I  shall  say  no  more  than  at  eight  bells  I  had  to  set  the 
ample  of  taking  the  pills,  and  the  others,  beginning  with  the 
ttior  ensign,  followed  their  leader.  JSfo  objection  was  exhibited  to 
the  doctor  lead  in  the  hour  of  danger,  far  from  it ;  but  this  is  a 
^sion.  The  moral  is,  where  is  that  array  now  I  where  is  the 
ijor  ?  where  are  the  ensigns  ?  where  are  the  assistant-surgeons  ? 
lere  is  discipline  ?  There  are  no  longer  any  ensigns,  and  assis- 
Qt.8urgeons  have  perished  from  the  land.  Would  competitive 
aminations  produce  a  major  like  that  ?  Would  conscription 
lulcate  such  unquestioning  obedience  as  this]  Peace  be  to  the 
ijor ! — he  is  gone.  I  last  heard  of  him  at  Chillian wallah,  charging 
battery,  yards  ahe^d  of  his  own  men,  who  loved  him  well,  and 
llowed  him  like  heroes.  His  sword  was  smashed,  and  his  swallow- 
led  coatee  riddled  by  balls ;  but  he  escaped  unhurt,  and,  as  I 
ad  of  his  gallantry,  I  could  not  help  wondering  whether  my  pills 
uld  have  had  anything  to  do  with  his  desperation  ?  But  I  must 
ton  with  my  first  visit  to  India.  Now  about  the  church  elock^ 
Wch  I  trust  H.R.H.  will  not  fire  at. 

At  a  place  called  Chinsurah  in  184 — ,  there  was  a  depot  where 
itches  of  recruits,  just  arrived  from  England,  were  collected  until 
*  barracks  were  full ;  and  then  the  British  raw  material  was 
arched  up  the  country  unarmed,  but  protected,  guided,  and 
*tchei|  over,  by  a  guard  of  armed  Sepoys.     While  the  collection 
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was  being  formed  the  youngsters  naturally  endeavoured  to  aoqu: 
a  knowledge  of  Indian  life.  There  were  a  few  pensioners  at  Ch: 
surah,  who  kindly  initiated  the  recruits  into  the  manufacture 
bayonet-points, — a  mixture,  I  believe,  of  various  compounds, 
which  rum  was  the  most  innocent  and  the  weakest.  The  consTUi 
tion  of  **  bayonet-points '*  produced  a  thirst  which  could  only 
quenched  by  indulgence  in  the  unripe  fruits  of  the  soil,  mangt 
guavas,  pommel  OS,  and  other  delicacies,  for  instance ;  and  w! 
the  damaged  appetite  finally  reasserted  itself,  bacon  and  sansaj 
manufactured  from  the  native  pig,  could  be  purchased  at  the  Bazs 
More  refined  pleasures  were,  of  course,  sought  by  the  officers.  Tl 
studied  the  lan^ruaore  under  the  instruction  of  a  moonshee  for  h 
an-hour  daily,  sometimes,  and  they  played  billiards,  ate  enorm 
tiffins,  and  more  enormous  dinners,  devoured  more  unripe  fruit  tl 
the  very  privates  did,  and  finished  off  with  the  performance  of  nai 
dances  by  Nautch  girls,  that  a  native  ploughboy  would  not  h 
condescended  to  look  at.  But  this  was  not  the  w6rst  of  it  Sc 
of  the  officers  found  time  hang  very  heavy  on  their  hands,  betw 
morning  parade  and  tiffin,  and  they  took  to  firing  at  the  chi 
clock  from  the  verandah  of  the  barrack  rooms !  At  last  the  h 
hand  was  shot  away,  and  the  minute  hand  stopped  short.  CM 
brokf  out  th((t  very  d(ty,  and  a  very  bad  outbreak  it  was.  Myc 
idea  always  was  that  reverence  should  be  exhibited  to  "ex' 
nals;"  and  that  is  why  I  say  to  H.R.H.,2)on'f  fire  nttheckn 
clock. 

I  suppose  I  ought  to  tell  the  Prince  what  to  do  if  he  ever  j 
an  attack  of  cholera.  At  Chinsurah  there  was  a  learned  man 
charge  of  the  hospital ;  he  was  not  only  a  medical  man ;  he ' 
something  like  **  Faust's  *'  father,  "  a  scholar  devoted  to  the  bl 
arts;"  he  had  an  assistant  -  surgeon's  commission;  but  he 
gone  to  the  East  for  other  purposes  than  to  investigate  or  t 
disease, — it  was  not  his  fault  that  he  was  an  assistant-surgeon 
still,  heliod  a  care  for  cholera,  "I  shall  have  noticed  (he  sf 
broken  English)  that  there  will  be  a  great  absence  of  iSk 
cholera,"  remarked  this  physician.  **Now,  suppose  I  shall  m 
some  bile ;  it  shall  be  a  good  thing,  eh  ?  Here  is  some  ox-gall, i 
I  dissolve  him  in  some  gastric  juice  which  I  will  make.  But  tl 
must  be  hydrochloric  acid,  and  acetic  acid  in  gastric  juice.  ^ 
in  the  surgery  there  is  no  hydrochloric  acid  ;  but  suppose  I  si 
put  in  a  double  dose  of  acetic  acid,  it  shall  be  the  safu^  thing^  ehf 

It  may  be  that  artificial  bile  is  the  right  thing  in  cholera ; 
my  advice  to  the  Prince  is,  Z>on't  yon  try  it.     Chose  a  doctor  f 
pleasant  theories,  your  Eoyal   Highness.     Let  me  turn  to  ligl 
matters. 

I  think  I  mentioned  a  word  of  warning  against  shooting  '^ 
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Aci*.  My  experience  of  tame-duck  shooting  leads  me  to  form  an 
unfavourable  opinion  of  th^  sport.  **  We  were  seven,"  six  ensigns 
and  an  assistant-surgeon,  and  we  wandered  from  camp  in  search  of 
game;  we  reached  a  large  pond,  and  among  the  reeds  and  rushes,  some 
one  hundred  and  fifty  yards  off,  there  was  life  and  motion — Eastern 
biids !  birds  of  Paradise,  perhaps  !  at  any  rate,  up  went  the  rifles, 
and  seven  deadly  bullets  went  on  their  path  of  destruction.  In  a 
minute  or  less  we  were  surrounded  by  infuriated  natives,  armed 
with  long  bamboos.  They  stormed  and  raged,  and  one,  bolder 
than  the  rest,  knocked  my  hat  off.  We  managed  to  keep  off  the 
mob  by  pointing  our  rifles  at  the  savages,  and  at  last  we  regained 
the  camp.  The  Sepoy  guard  was  oi'dered  to  proceed  to  the  spot  and 
seek  redress  I  The  villagers  were  informed  that  they  would  be 
exterminated  unless  they  gave  up  the  ruflSans  who  had  raised  their 
hands  in  defence  of  their  ducks  against  the  white  men.  At  last 
they  handed  over  four  venerable  old  black  fellows,  who  were  good  for 
nothing  but  to  serve  as  offerings  to  the  offended  white  deities,  and 
they  were  mardied  as  prisoners  to  the  camp.  It  turned  out  we 
W  only  shot  three  tame  ducks,  and  we  were  rewarded  by  the 
presentation  of  four  old  black  men !  They  were  marched  for  three 
^l^ys  as  prisoners  away  from  their  native  homes,  and  then 
a  deputation  from  the  village  arrived  and  besought  our  pardon; 
offering  rupees  for  the  release  of  the  patriarchs.  We  consented 
to  let  them  go,  and,  of  course,  we  took  no  gifts ;  but  I  rather  think 
the  Sepoy  guard  did. 

The  moral  of  the  anecdote  is  to  be  found  in  the  reflection,  that 
even  the  poorest  wretches  alive  have  their  feelings,  and  their  senti- 
nienial  ducks,  and  the  members  of  the  ruling  race  should  respect 
the  prejudices  of  a  heathen  population,  unless  they  are  qiiite  certain 
that  their  Sepoy  guards  will  stand  by  them  under  all  possible 
circumstances. 

There  are  many  othfer  little  bits  of  advice  which  my 
experience  of  India  before  the  mutiny  would  enable  me  to  offer 
to  my  Prince ;  but  he  can  never  visit  India  before  the  last  mutiny, 
*Dd  it  is  just  as  well.  I  might,  under  other  circumstances,  say, 
*^9rii  he  too  popular.  I  was  too  popular  once,  and  I  got  three 
glasses  of  rum  by  it.  I  hate  the  recollection  of  that  event,  for  I 
^^not  a  teetotaller,  and  I  was  forced  to  drink  the  rum  against  my 
^ill.  I  could  not,  therefore,  lay  any  claims  to  martyrdom,  for 
JW>body  believed  but  that  I  rather  liked  the  torture  inflicted  upon 
^'  No  one  for  a  moment  would  think  of  doubting  what  a 
teetotaller's  feelings  would-be  under  such  circumstances.  And  yet 
*e  Prince  is  a  general  favourite,  and  I  got  my  rum  through  being 
^popular ;  so  I  will  go  so  far  as  to  say,  by  way  of  advice,  ij^ yo?* 
^^  fttpiested  to  vi»U  a  lady  in  dijiculties^  be  very  cautious,  and  if 
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you  can  help  it,  don't  go.    That  is  what  happened  to  me,  only  I  did 
go  under  peculiar  circumstances, — the  gallant  705tli  Foot,  was 
called  upon  to   furnish   volunteers    to  regiments   whose  time  for 
service  in  India  had  expired.     Every  volunteer  received  a  bounty, 
and  was  permitted  to  drink  out  the  amount  and  treat  hisoomrides. 
Some  twenty  men  or  so  volunteered  at  once,  and  proceeded  to  the 
canteen  sunounded  by  one  hundred  and  fifty  of  intimate  and  thirsty 
friends.     As  they  drank  each  others'  health,  they  got  so  fond  of  one 
another  that  the  one  hundred  and  fifty  friends  volunteered,  and 
returned    to    the   canteen   accompanied     by  two    hundred  fresh 
sympathisers.     The  good  eflfects  of  drink  were  again  shown  by  the 
devoted  attachment  that   sprung  up  between  the  men  who  had 
swallowed  a  pint  and  a  half  of  rum,  and  those  who  had  only  got  as 
far  as  half  a  pint,  and,  in  a  very  short  time,  the  last  two  hundred  . 
volunteered  in  their  turn.     The  joy  of  the  gallant  fellows  now  rose 
almost  to  extasy.     They  would  not  turn  out  to  any  parade  at  all, 
but  determined  to  strengthen  their  systems  by  drinking  over  and 
over  again  to  each  others'  excessively  good  health  ;  ofiicers  and  men 
exhibited  great  self-respect,  the  officers  kept  themselves  to  them- 
selves,  and  the  men  minded  their  own  business;  but  one  woman  did 
not  mind  her  own  business,  she  sent  for  the  doctor.     The  surgeoa 
had  a  cold,  and  ordered  me  to  go.     I  remember  going  across  the 
barrack  square,  and  if  I  had  not  been  a  popular  man,  I  might  be 
able  to  recollect  a  little  more  ;  but  I  don't — only,  now  and  then,  I 
can  recall  sitting  in  a  barrack-room,  surrounded  by  flushed  and  fiery 
faces,   and  being   perpetually  called  upon  to  drink  some  private 
soldier's  good  health.     1  have  a  notion  that  I  swallowed  three  full 
glasses  of  rum,  and  sometimes  I  wonder  to  myself  whether  I  was 
not  forced  to  sing  a  comic  song  before  T  was  permitted  to  escape - 
I  hope  not,  but  I  cannot  say.     What  became  of  the  good  lady  who 
had  called  me  to  her  assistance,  I  really  do  not  know.     I  only  know 
I  wish  I  had  not  gone,  and  so  my  advice  to  H.R.H.  is,  Steer  clear 
of  Indies  in  difficulties, 

I  might  mention  a  hundred  other  trifling  matters,  and  inflict 
advice  of  no  earthly  use  on  the  Prince ;  but  the  good  old  times  have 
passed  away.  He  will  never  hear  of  a  native  thief  caught  red- 
handed,  and  tied  by  his  judges  to  a  bamboo,  and  then  pitched  over 
the  embaiikmeiit  into  the  Ganges,  then  running  about  seven  knots 
in  the  hour.  He  will  never  join  toddy-stealing  gangs  fifty  strong,  and 
come  back  to  barracks  at  daylight  with  a  broken  head,  inflicted  by 
an  iron-bound  Indian  baniboo.  He  will  never  follow  to  the  graved 
brother  officer,  killed  by  a  fall  from  his  horse,  and  also  on  the  bIj 
by  a  pistol  bullet  at  four  o'clock  of  the  morning  of  the  day  ^ 
which  he  got  the  very  bad  fall.  He  will  never  meet  the  commanding 
officer  who  told  a  soldier  who  complained  of  a  comrade's  interfwrenW 
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ith  his  wife,  that  he  should  imitate  the  foreigner,  who  instead  of 
sing  angry,  would  take  off  his  hat  and  thank  the  stranger  for  his 
)liteDe88;  he  will  never  dine  with  the  shaky  veteran  officer  who  could 
)t,  although  he  had  a  heavy  bet  on  it,  stick  his  fork  into  one 
dney  out  of  a  whole  dish ;  he,  alas,  will  never  see  Indian  camp 
8,  as  it  was  before  the  mutiny ;  so  why  should  I  bother  him 
out  it? 

After  the  mutiny  is  quit^  a  different  thing :  ray  observations  on 
f  second  trip  to  India  enable  me  to  give  very  valuable  advice, 
leed, — out  of  the  ashes  of  the  fires  of  the  mutiny  sprung  up  a 
(Bnix,  a  much  bolder  bird  than  its  predecessor,  who  had  lurked 
out  in  dark  comers,  and  sang  its  songs  in  a  whisper.  The  new 
"d  was  called  Public  Opinion,  and  it  is  growing  stronger  every 
jTof  its  life.  What  is  the  use  of  my  advising  my  Prince  not  to 
tat  the  church  clock?  Why  the  Chinsurah  Dalli/  News  would 
ike  such  a  noise  about  it,  that  really  the  bishop  would  feel  it  Lis 
ty  to  remonstrate.  Why  should  I  hint  that  it  is  not  desirable  to 
»t  tame  ducks  1  If  the  Prince  did  such  a  thing  now,  Sergeant 
irfoz  would  be  sent  for  from  England,  and  the  four  old  black  men 
uld  receive  substantial  damages  (of  course,  it  is  understood  that 
)  owners  of  the  ducks  should  be  able  to  remunerate  Serjeant 
izhz).  India  cannot  be  rectified  by  public  opinion  all  in  one 
J]  and  hitherto  it  has  confined  itself  principally  to  great  cities. 
)  country,  among  the'millions  of  the  agricultural  population,  it  is 
iTcely  known  yet;  and  that  puts  me  in  mind  to  advise  His 
yal  Highness  tiol  to  call  himself  the  Queens  son  when  he  gets  a 
tain  distance  away  from  Calcutta.  Of  course,  the  elderly  fathers 
villages  would  treat  the  Queen's  scm  with  respect ;  but  let  him 

the  effect  of  proclaiming  himself  the  eldest  son  of  Coompany 
hibf  It  is  not  so  very  long  since  a  white-headed  keeper  of  a 
c  bungalow,  (or  posting  house)  treated  me  as  though  I  was  the 
itiest  joker  and  the  greatest  liar  in  the  universe,  because  I  tried 
explain  to  him  that  Coompany  Sahib  was  dcad^  and  that  the 
een  reigned  in  his  stead.  It  is  since  the  mutiny  that  a  regiment 
the  march  through  our  undisputed  territory  found  a  village  near 
J  camp  ground  with  its  gates  closed,  and  watchmen  on  the  walls 
i  on  the  house-tops,  because  the  priests  had  informed  them  the 
'itish  soldiers  were  cannibals  and  ate  little  children.  It  seems  to 
'  that  the  House  of  Lords  would  not  have  much  hold  on  the 
actions  of  the  villagersjof  England  if  the  parish  priest  could 
fsuade  them  that  the  lord  of  the  manor  had  a  baby  beefsteak 
*  breakfast ;  and  if  the  lord  of  the  manor  could  only  attempt  to 
plain  matters  in  an  unknown  tongue,  it  would  only  make  matters 
)r»c.  But  I  must  get  on  with  ray  advice  on  this  particular  subject, 
"ich  is,  that  the  Prince  should  not  speak  the  language  of  the  ha><t, 
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on  any  consideraiion.  It  is  sure  to  lead  to  mistakes, — if  he  spoke 
it  quite  like  a  native,  he  would  get  so  proud  of  his  performance 
that  he  would  gradually  become  quite  one  of  the  native  population, 
sympathise  with  all  their  little  failings,  take  off  most  of  his  clothes 
when  he  sat  down  to  curry  and  rice,  admire  ladies  with  nose  rings, 
always  think  every  white  man  wrong  excepting  himself;  and 
perhaps  become  a  fanatic,  take  to  idol  worship  and  believe  in  nothing 
but  a  teapot.  If  he  spoke  the  language  '*  European  soldiers  camp 
fashion,"  things  would  be  worse ;  there  is  a  well-known  experiment 
recorded  by  a  British  soldier  who  wanted  his  boots  :  **  First  I  said, 
'*  Ou,"  and  the  nigger  didn't  bring  them  1  then  I  said,  "  Jou,"  and 
he  didn't  bring  them ! !  and  then  I  kicked  him,  and  he  brought 
them!!!  (I  won't  be  responsible  for  the  spelling  of  **ou,"and 
"  jou.")  My  own  experience  is  pretty  much  to  the  same  effect;  I 
was  to  leave  Lahore  for  Umritsur,  by  an  early  train ;  so  I  said  to 
my  servant  the  night  before,  that  he  must  pack  up  everything  in  my 
tin  boxes  before  I  went  to  bed,  and  in  the  morning,  whatever  was 
left  out,  could  be  wrapped  up  in  a  bundle  at  the  last  moment 
Before  reaching  Lahore  I  had  been  travelling  dak  fashion,  and  my 
goods  included  tea-pot,  coffee-pot,  frying-pan,  Harvey  sauce,  and  a 
thousand  and  one  etcetras,  calculated  to  soothe  the  system  in  lonely 
places  where  shops  did  not  exist.  I  noticed  the  following  morning 
that  my  instructions  had  been  attended  to ;  the  things  were  all 
locked  up  in  my  tin  boxes — nothing  was  left  out  but  my  night- 
clothes,  razors,  hair-brushes,  and  slippers.  It  was  time  to  start, 
and  as  I  went  to  pay  ray  bill,  I  observed  to  my  native  attendant 
(Indian  scholars  are  requested  to  pay  attention  :)  *  *  Sub  chees  bundel 
me  ruckho."  That  is  the  way  I  spell  it,  and  /flatter  myself  it 
means,  "All  these  things  in  a  bundle  put,"  when  I  returned  from 
paying  my  bill,  what  did  I  see  ?  In  a  moment  the  villain  Juid  «»• 
locked  the  tin  boxes^  spread  out  an  enormous  sheet,  emptied  every- 
thing higgledy-piggledy  into  a  tremendous  heap  of  clean  clothes 
frying-pan,  Harvey  sauce,  cigars,  blacking-brushes,  soap,  sugafi 
two  pots  of  marmalade,  one  bottle  of  claret,  corkscrew  and  tea-pot* 
Well,  I  confess,  for  the  first  and  last  time  in  my  life,  I  kicked  that 
man  and  yet  I  know  now  that  neither  he  nor  I  was  to  blame,  and 
that  the  only  thing  wrong  was  the  man's  inability  to  understand  his 
own  language  when  slightly  modified  by  European  pronunciation* 
In  short,  it  does  not  do  for  Europeans  to  Udk  in  India — we  did  not 
talk  ourselves  into  the  possession  of  India ;  but  it  is  not  at  ^^ 
unlikely  that  we  may  talk  ourselves  out  of  it ;  and  that  brings  m® 
most  appropriately  to  a  remarkable  piece  of  good  advice  to  the 
Prince,  not  to  take  the  slightest  interest  in  his  cook. 

I  had  a  cook,  and  he  also  waited  on  me  at  table  when  I  dino^ 
out.      I  was  going  lo  dine  out  ouo  day,  and  just  before  startinj^ 
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uired  if  my  cook  had  preceded  me  to  the  house  of  entertainment? 
my  horror,  I  was  informed  that  two  native  policemen  armed 
h  drawn  cutlasses  had  entered  the  sacred  precincts  of  my  encamp^ 
Dt,and  without  saying,  "  by  your  leave/'  had  marched  my  poor 
k  oflF  to  jail.  Now  if  I  had  received  one  word  of  explanation,  1 
uld  have  been  satisfied ;  but  it  was  unbeai'able  that  /  should  be 
ited  with  disrespect;  so  I  took  the  trouble  to  write  to  the 
itonment  magistrate,  to  ask  what  the  man  had  done  ?  Upon  my 
rd,  the  answer  took  my  breath  away,  it  was  like  going  back  to 
aste-mutiny  times  !  The  man  had  done  nothing^  only  a  former 
ster  of  his  had  recognised  him  in  the  bazaar  and  wanted  him 
:k,  because  the  man  made  a  good  curry.  Now,  if  the  former 
fiter  had  been  a  general  or  a  civilian,  1  might  not  have  minded 
much ;  but  he  was  only  a  wretched  white  uncovenanted  adven- 
rer,  making  railways  and  that  sort  of  thing,  and  quite  ignorant 
his  want  of  standing  in  Indian  life ;  so  I  wrote  to  the  Cantonment 
igistrate,  threatening  to  report  the  matter  unless  the  man  was 
)ught  back  within  a  very  few  hours.  He  was  brought  back  by 
3  same  two  policeman,  with  the  same  drawn  swords,  and  very 
Btched,  indeed,  the  fellow  looked, — the  next  day  this  cook 
Qumded  an  advance  of  wages  under  the  threat  of  leaving  me 
)kles8.  He  could  not  understand  why  I  had  got  him  out  of  jail, 
the  concluded  it  could  only  be  because  he  was  of  unknown  value. 
]d  so  he  determined  to  make  me  pay.  If  I  had  been  in  the  habit 
preaching  in  India  that  we  were  all  fellow-subjects  and  all  equal 
the  sight  of  the  law  and  that  sort  of  trash,  I  should  have  deserved 
;  but  I  have  never  done  anything  of  the  kind.  I  had  committed 
e  great  error,  though.  I  had  insisted  upon  the  rights  of  man,  as 
•plicable  to  a  native,  and  he  naturally  suspected  that  the  star  of 
dia  wasin  the  ascendant,  and  the  British  Lion  getting  weak  upon 
8  legs.  I  should  like  to  say  a  word  or  two  to  my  future  sovereign 
^lii  tooth  btmshea^  and  few  other  Indian  trifles,  but  space  fails,  and 
iththe  deepest  respect, — I  lemain,  &c.^  &c. 

J.  T.  W.  B. 
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CALAIS   FAIR. 

Now  that  the  time  has  almost  passed  for  fairs  to  be  held  in 
England,  a  short  description  of  one  of  these  annual  gatherings  in 
France  may  not  be  devoid  of  interest. 

The  singular  tribe  of  nomads  who  obtain  their  living  by 
frequenting  fairs  have  a  fine  field  foi*  the  display  of  their  very 
ingenious  methods  of  extracting  a  never-failing  supply  of  sous  and 
francs  from  the  pockets  of  their  countrymen ;  for  in  this  land  of 
despotism  the  fair  is  a  recognised  institution,  and  they  are  so  timed 
that  they  fall  due  one  'after  the  other,  all  the  year  round.  From 
Dunkerque  to  Calais,  and  from  Calais  to  St.  Omer,  is  the  prescribed 
route ;  and  so  they  go  on  all  through  the  country,  until  the  whole 
tour  has  been  made,  and  January  or  July  next — for  this  Is  a  biennial 
fair — will  find  the  same  men  and  the  same  shows  once  more  taking 
their  accustomed  stand  on  the  Place  d' Armes  of  Calais. 

The  fair  here  is  considered  one  of  the  grand  ones,  and  is  largely 
attended,  and  if  report  say  true,  the  harvest  gathered  is  very 
abundant.  This  it  may  well  be,  for  Calais  boasts  her  Corgaitt 
where  dwell  the  "  Sclione  Fischer-m'adchen,"  with  their  pockets  faU 
of  silver,  and  their  ears  weighted  heavily  with  gold,  and  close  by  is 
the  dirty  straggling  town  of  St.  Pierre,  whose  factory-girls  are 
certainly  not  short  of  money.  The  municipality  has  an  eye  to 
business,  and  lets  out  the  **  place  *'  by  the  square  foot,  or  probably 
m^tre  to  the  diflferent  owners  of  the  **  baraques,"  or  booths,  and  as 
the  whole  space  is  filled,  with  the  exception  of  a  road  all  roiutd,  U 
must  produce  a  good  sum.  The  booths,  in  which  are  displayed  the 
various  trumpery  wares  that  are  sold  here,  are  placed  side  by  side, 
and  these  form  a  square,  intersected  by  the  different  footways  that 
run  between  them.  Gates  are  fixed  at  each  comer  of  the  square 
80  that  at  night  the  whole  is  shut  in,  and  securely  locked  np* 
Whether  the  owners  sleep  amongst  their  goods  or  not,  I  do  not 
know. 

Large  placards  state  that  it  is  '*  defense  de  fumer  dans  la  foire.'' 
Probably,  this  is  a  precaution  against  fire,  or  it  may  be  merely  that 
nothing  is  ever  done  in  France  without  a  **  defense,"  attached  to  it. 
In  these  streets  of  stalls  a  most  miscellaneous  display  of  wares  i^ 
laid  out — conspicuous  amongst  them  being  an  immense  number  of 
showy  packets  of  **pain  d'epice,"  which  may  be  taken  to 
symboli^se  the  ** gingerbread"  nature  of  the  whole  affair.    Inao 
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r  row,  extending  round  the  stalls,  and,  in  a  measure,  defending 
1  from  predatory  Arabs,  are  ranged  the  different  "  shows." 
;e  fure  of  all  sorts  and  sizes,  and  as  the  English  showman 
rved,  "  are  suitable  for  young  and  for  old,  for  rich  and  for  poor, 
igly  and  for  handsome."     Therefore  let  us  step  up  and  see  the 

rhere  is  a  broad  spacious  "  baroque,"  on  which  is  written  over- 
i  "  Stereoscpporama  mouvant.^'  Bull's-eyes  of  thick  glass  are 
;ed  all  around,  and  you  look  into  all  of  them  for  the  small  sum 
iree  sous — whilst  on  the  tables  in  the  centre,  are  numbers  of 
3oscopes  full  of  photographs,  such  as  can  be  seen  at  every 
don  soiree;  but;  to  see  these,  you  must  pay  seven  sous 
tional.  We  prefer  the  bulls-eyes,  as  more  novel.  In  the  first 
representation  of  the  Crucifixion.  This  is  also,  "mouvant," 
I  soldier  with  a  long  spear,  is  incessantly  stabbing  the  figure  on 
cross,  whilst  another,  with  a  sponge  on  a  reed,  keeps  passing  it 
ss  the  breast.  In  another  of  the  peep-shows,  we  see  the  birth 
mr  Saviour  represented.  Mary  lies  languidly  on  a  faggot  of 
w,  and  keeps  slowly  moving  her  head  up  and  down,  and  so  does 
little  baby  reposing  at  her  side  ;  whilst  Joseph  never  ceases  to 
e  his  hand  in  token  of  satisfaction,  or  for  some  other  reason  not 
3d.  An  ox  and  a  goat  accompanied  by  a  very  great  donkey^ 
one  or  two  fowls,  shake  their  sagacious  heads  in  perpetual 
)6rt,  whilst  the  air  is  full  of  naked  cherubim  who  flourish  aloft 
n  olive-branches  in  token  of  peace.  Fortunately,  these  are 
only  scriptural  pieces,  and  it  is  a  relief  to  the  Protestant  eye  to 
I  from  such  hideous  travesties,  to  views  of  Rome  and  Constanti- 
e,  to  people  being  shaved,  or  to  cooks  and  bakers  hard  at  work, 
not  a  little  amusing  to  be  told  by  a  man  in  attendance, 
ttendez.  Monsieur !  je  vais  faire  passer  le  chemin  de  fer,"  imme- 
ely  aft^r  which  a  little  toy  train  ran  across  a  viaduct,  which 
ined  the  valley  of  "  je  ne  sais  quoi."  Next  door  to  this  was  a 
.  who  appeared  to  be  busily  employed  in  pulling  out  and 
ding  up  again  skins  of  white  silk,  or  spun  glass,  or  some  other 
»tte  substance.  On  a  nearer  inspection,  it  proved  to  be  a  white 
itmeat  very  tenacious,  and  capable  of  being  drawn  out  to  any 
ee  of  fineness.  After  being  passed  through  his  hands  about 
hundred  times,  until  it  had  obtaiued  the  necessary  **  gout,"  he 
it  off  in  thin  pieces  the  size  of  a  stick  of  sealing-wax,  and 
led  it  out  to  the  scores  of  expectc*nt  gazers,  who  in  return  gave 
a  certain  number  of  sous  or  centimes.  Listen  to  the  hideous 
dthey  are  making  at  the  next  booth.  Here  on  a  platform  are 
dng  about,  or  dancing,  or  playing  drums  and  fifes — two  ugly 
iiKMS,  one  clown,  and  a  most  repulsive  woman  in  dirty  white 
lin  and  tights.    Inside  there  is  a  theatrical  representation  of  the 
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"temptation  of  St.  Anthony,"  performed  by  a  troop  of  marioixot: 
dolls,  about  three  feet  in  height.  The  conversation  is  carried  oj 
from  the  top  of  the  theatre  by  an  Albino  and  the  lady,  in  lou4 
coarse  tones — the  representation  itself  need  not  be  described. 

Now  we  pass  into  a  mean  little]  hole,  where  sits  in  a  state 
of  half  stupor,  a  very  ugly  female  dwarf,  just  one  metre  in  heigbf, 
and  about  two  in  circumference,  so  that  this  little   wretch  very 
nearly  resembled  a  ball  in  shape.     Close  to  her  in  the  same  deu 
lived  a  young  cow  with  six  legs !     A  very  pretty  little  "  Princess,  *' 
about  the  height  of  **  Tom  Pouce,'*  as  they  call  him,  resided  in  an 
adjacent  booth,  and  her  tiny  carriage,  with  two  very  small  ponies, 
stood  before  the  door.     Next  to  this  was  a  much  more  interesting 
show  than  any  of  the  foregoing, — a  French  Wombweirs,  in  which 
the  animals  were  very  fine,  and  looked  extremely  healthy,  in  spite 
of  their  small  dens.     Ten  magnificent  lions,  a  royal  Bengal  tiger, 
two  leopards,  a  brown,  a  black,  and  a  Polar  bear;  llamas,  hyenas, 
wolves,  baboons, — an  old  friend  of  ours — tl\e  black-nosed  kangaroo, 
and  many  other  creatures  composed  the  show.     At  eight  o'clock  a 
**  stance  was  given  and  all  the  beasts  were  fed, — the  camivora  on 
meat,  and  the  bears  and  others  on  about  a  metre  of  bread  each. 
After  that  a  portly  man  in  his  shirt  sleeves  and  carrying  a  huge 
whip,  enters  the  den  in  the  centre,  the  only  one  in  which  you  could 
swing  a  cat,  to  say  nothing  of  a  lion,  and  there  he  performs  a  series 
of  coquetting  manoeuvres  with  the  different  animals  as  they  are  1^' 
in  to  him.     First  of  all,  four  lions  come  through  the  opening  ^^^ 
a  bound,  and  they  go  through  a  modest  show  of  leaping  and  grotel* 
ing,  which  seems  as  though  it  were  half  in  fun  and  half  in  earnest. 
Then  they  are  driven  back  to  the  small  cage  whence  they  came  and 
are  shut  securely  in,  whilst  on  the  other  side  a  door  is  opened  in  tb® 
gr^at  den  and  four  more  splendid  lions  rush  into  the  arena.    Th^ 
are  more  tractable  than  the  others,  and  eat  small  pieces  of  i&^^ 
and  jump  through  hoops  covered  with  pink  tissue  paper,  just  as  * 
circus  girl  would  do,  and  otherwise  acquit  themselves  very  creditably* 
Then  out  go  these  royal  brutes,  and  they  are  followed  by  two  mftg' 
nificent  leopards,  who  are  as  tame  as  cats,  and  purr  and  rub  thettt* 
selves  against  the  swarthy  keeper's  arm  with  evident  delight.  They 
also  sit   up   and  look  at  the  spectators   and  turn   their  head^' 
**  a  droit,"  "  a  gauche,"  and  "  en  face,"  to  the  word  of  conmian^J' 
Two  large  hyenas  come  in  and  play  with  the  leopards,  and  tbo^ 
complete    the  happy  family,    and  also  the  s  ance  which  appJ^' 
priately  terminates  here,  no  doubt  to  the  delight  of  the  huiB*'^ 
perfoimer,  who  fortunately  retires  with  a  whole   skin.     Outsifl^ 
this  booth  a  fearful  din  of  trumpets  is  kept  up,  and  as  a  kind  o^ 
walking  advertisement  a  man  struts  about  very  composedly  with  » 
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Imge  "boa  *'  (a  real  live  one,  some  twelve  feet  long)  wound  round 
bis  neck,  and  its  head  tucked  into  his  waistcoat. 

Close  to  this  large  show  stands  one  equally  grand.     This  is  the 

Theatre  de  Gaites,  and  is  one  of  the  most  attractive  places  in  all  the 

{air,  and  in  it  there  is  room  for  a  considerable  audience,  who  can 

enjoy  a  pantomime  and  a  play,  and  the  sight  of  a  man  who  can  tie 

himself  into  endless  knots,  all  for  the  sum  of  half  a  franc,  or  even 

less  for  the  back  seats. 

This  kind  of  performance  is  essentially  poor,  so  we  adjourned  to 
see  a  colossal  lady  who  lives  close  by,  and  is  called  **la  belle 
Tyrolienne."  She  is  said  to  weigh  175  kilo.,  or  about  350  lbs. 
^'Son  bras  a  60  centimetres  de  circonference  (24  inches)  et  sd 
jambe  70  "  (28  inches)  !  She  is  described  as  a  **  ravissante  jeune 
fiUe;"  but  although  she  might  be  considered  so  in  Dahomey,  or 
other  countries  where  fat  women  are  admired, — she  did  not  make 
that  impression  on  us. 

We  will  pass  quickly  by  stalls  where  men  shoot  with  **  small 
bores"  to  break  tobacco-pipes— a  French  Aunt  Sally — and  will 
elbow  our  way  through  the  dense  crowd  that  surrounds  the  man 
who,  in  white  shirt  sieves,  seems  to  think  February  is  July.  He 
IS  receiving  sous  as  fast  as  he  can,  and  giving  out  little  tickets  in 
wtum,  on  which  numbers  are  printed.  Then  he  turns  a  large 
wbeel,  and,  when  it  stops  of  its  own  accord,  he  calls  out  with  the 
blandest  possible  look  "Soixante  douze  i  gagne,  monsieur;'* 
but  uhai  "soixante  douze"  had  gained  we  could  not  quite 
»»ake  out. 

And  now  we  come  to  a  most  stupendous  show !  This  is  a  great 
"ieatre,  that  st  etches  almost  the  whole  length  of  one  side  of  Calais 
^laoe,  and  can  contain  many  hundreds  of  spectators,  who  can  sit  on 
benches  ranged  one  above  another  in  gradual  slope.  Underneath, 
^ding  on  the  ground,  a  large  pan,  filled  with  burning  coke^  gives 
'  pleasant  warmth  to  the  whole.  We  must  not  describe  all  the 
P^rfonnances ;  but  they  were  very  good  of  their  kind,  and  the 
Spnnasts  must  be  well  paid,  for  they  are  first-rate.  One  man  who 
^^Die  upon  the  stage  upon  a  wooden  ball,  was  apparently,  as  much 
^t  home  upon  that  rolling  and  unstable  foundatiou  as  if  he  had 
*^n  upon  the  level  boards.  He  ran  up  and  down  and  then 
^thwart  the  small  stage  with  the  greatest  ease ;  and  then  he  pro- 
ved to  stand  still  upon  his  ball  and  to  spin  plates  and  balance 
^em  on  the  points  of  swords,  to  throw  and  keep  up  in  rapid  flight 
b^-a-dozen  balls  at  once ;  also  knives  with  bare  blades,  and  to 
perform  other  antics  of  a  similar  kind,  just  as  easily  as  if  he  were 
^ding  on  a  steady  platform.  He  also  rolled  his  ball  up  to  some- 
thing he  had  dropped,  and  stooping  down  picked  it  up  with  his 
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sword.     Altogether  he  struck  us  as  being  extremely  clever, 
artiste  retires  to  a  neighbouring  booth  and  takes  photographic  1 
nesses  between  the  performances,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  he  man 
these  as  well  as  he  does  his  rotatory  ball. 

A  troup  of  Arabs  came  on  afterwards,  and  made  themsc 
into  pyramids  of  men  in  the  usual  fashion.  In  these  exhibitioi 
is  difficult  to  say  whether  you  would  rather  be  the  small  mai 
the  top,  who  would  break  his  neck  if  he  fell,  or  the  strong  n 
with  AUantean  shoulders  and  legs  like  the  pillars  of  Hercules^  i 
stands  below  and  supports  as  many  as  eight  men  at  once  dur 
some  of  his  performances. 

All  this,  and  much  more^  may  also  be  seen  for  half  a  franc,  .* 
it  certainly  cannot  be  called  too  dear. 

There  are  various  little  cooking  and  baking  stalls  distribu 
about  the  fair.  One  of  these,  with  a  placard  "  A  la  Eeine 
Fritures,"  is  kept  by  a  woman  who  is  reported  to  be  able  togivi 
each  of  her  two  daughters  a  dowry  of  25,000  francs.  In  some  ] 
cnn  obtain  excellent  potatoe  fritters  and  other  delicacies, — in  oth 
you  see  for  yourself  cakes  and  "  gaufres  "  being  made  and  bak 
and,  if  you  like  to  stay  long  enough,  you  may  witness  the  wl 
process,  and  eat  them  piping  hot.  Perhaps  you  had  better  not, 
an  eye-witness  informed  us  that  the  frying  pans  are  washed  in 
gutter. 

These  fairs  were  formerly  of  a  much  more  solid  and  us 
character,  and  you  could  purchase  almost  anything  you  require 
moderate  prices.  Now  they  are  becoming  more  and  more  frivol 
in  their  nature,  and  have  descended  pretty  much  to  the  leve 
sweetmeats,  toys,  and  shows.  Gradually  they  will,  no  doi 
decline  more  and  more,  and  eventually  die  out  altogether  as  t 
English  protoypes  are  fast  diisappearing. 

What  a  strange  life  these  itinerant  pedlars  and  mountebs 
must  lead — no  settled  home — their  whole  maintenance  being 
incessant  building  up  of  a  frail  rubbishing  house  or  store,  to 
soon  pulled  down  and  carted  off  to  another  camping-place,  wh< 
they  must  again  '^move  on"  to  another  and  anotheri  and  sc 
for  ever !  It  may  be  very  well  when  the  weather  is  tolerably  i 
and  fine ;  but  how  they  can  support  the  intense  cold  of  some  of 
French  winters  is  perfectly  marvellous !  A  hardy,  light-bea] 
])eople  are  these  nomads,  and  they  deserve  to  make  money, 
they  grudge  neither  fatigue  nor  exposure;  but  toil  on  their  ce 
less  round  with  exemplary  patience,  and  an  ingenuity  often  woz 
pf  a  better  cause. 

Chas.  H.  Allen,  F.B.Q.S, 
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REFLECTIONS. 


Where  is  Beauty,  tell  me,  where 
'Tis  on  the  earth,  and  in][the  air ; 
It  lurks  within  the  ocean  deep. 
It  decks  the  sky  when  faint  stars  peep 
When  trees  are  bending. 
And  flowers  are  sending 
Perfume  that  new  charms  are  lending— 

Yes,  tis  there ! 


Where  does  Truth  fast  spell-bound  lie  ? 

In  the  blue  depths  of  Sylvia's  eye  ; 

It  sits  serenly  on  her  brow, 

AVhere  Love  has  sealed  his  first  young  vow. 
I  kiss  her  snowy  hand, 
That  ne'er  a  trick  has  planned. 

As  trembling  and  abashed  I  stand — 

Then  Truth  is  nigh ! 

Where  can  Qrace  discovered  be  \ 
In  the  mad  dance's  witchery  ; 
When  girls  on  lawns  their  revels  keep, 
When,  all-amazed,  the  fleet  does  leap. 

When  courser  speeding. 

His  comrades  leading, 
Spurns  the  ground,  fatigue  unheeding. 

That's  Grace  for  me  ! 


Where  can  Hope  take  root  and  grow  \ 
It  rises  at  morn  with  Phoebus'  glow. 
To  watch  the  streams  that  seaward  flow. 
Bearing  their  load  of  joy  and  woe. 
The  ivy  climbing 
The  spring's  green  time  in, 
The  favourite  theme  for  poet's  rhyming — 

Its  emblem  so. 


i 
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Sweet  Charity,  where  doth  she  haunt  t 

She  leaves  the  scenes  where  proud  ones  flaunt  / 

She  hies  her  to  the  lowlier  cot, 

Truly  to  help,  yet  vaunting  not, 

Unseen  her  blushes 

'Mid  Fashion's  crushes. 
Till  Malice,  shamed,  her  murmur  hushes, 

Afraid  to  taunt ! 


Say,  where  can  Faith  securely  cling  ? 
Only  in  Heav'n,  where  angels  sing. 
Heedless  of  Earth's  loud  strife  and  din, 
Loathing  the  weight  of  pain  and  sin. 

She  twines,  forsooth,  * 

Love,  Grace,  and  Truth, 
To  form  a  wreath  of  Peace  and  Ruth 

In  holy  ring. 

Where  can  Love  find  lasting  rest  ? 
In  the  dear  mother's  yearning  breast, 
In  the  true  ifriend's  warm,  fond  embrace, 
In  the  wife's  heart,  his  dwelling-place. 

Lord  of  the  world. 

Thy  flag  unfurl'd 
Tells  us  of  Hate,  to  darkness  hurl'd — 

Blessing  and  blest ! 

B.C.L. 
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THE  TRITON  RIVER 

^T  are  familiar,  from  works  of  art,  with  the  sea  deity,  who  half 
3ian  and  half  a  dolphin,  blows  a  conch  or  shell  to  calm  the 
^an  or  abate  the  storm.  The  name  of  this  fabled  son  of  Neptune 
^  given  to  several  rivers.  It  was  attached  as  an  epithet  to  the 
ile,  and  it  was  also  given  to  an  insignificant  stream  in  Boeotia, 
tich  flows  by  Alalcomense  into  Lake  Copais.  It  has  been 
pposed  that  it  was  from  this  small  stream,  and  not  from  the 
er  of  Libya,  also  called  Triton,  that  Athense  derived  the  surname 
Trito^eneia.  But  we  have  the  authority  of  Herodotus,  Pau- 
lias,  Virgil,  and  Mela  Pomponius,  to  the  eflfect  that  Minerva 
s  8umamed  Tritonis  or  Tritonia  from  the  river  and  lake  in 
rica,  near  which  she  had  a  temple.  Ovid  {Meta.  v.)  tells  us 
it  Athens  was  called  Tritonis  because  dedicated  to  Minerva, 
e  of  the  lakes  on  the  ancient  Triton  river  of  Libya  was  also 
led  Pallas,  with  which  the  epithet  Tritogeneia  was  associated  as 
ly  as  the  days  of  Homer  and  Hesiod.  There  was  also  a  river  of 
5te,  called  Triton  by  Diodorus  Siculus,  at  the  source  of  which 
hense  was  said  to  have  been  born,  just  as  there  was  an  Athense 
stroyed,  according  to  Strabo  and  Pausanias,  by  an  inun- 
ion)  at  the  sources  of  the  Boeotian  Triton.  The  application  of 
same  legend  under  different  forms  to  various  streams  can 
y  be  looked  upon  as  that  kind  of  reproduction  of  an  original 
le  (which  in  this  case  attached  itself  in  the  first  place  to  the 
»yan  Triton,  whence,  indeed,  according  to  an  ancient  tradition, 
lerva  sprang  Aphrodite-like  from  the  foam  of  the  waters)  which 
so  well  known  to  be  of  common  occurrence  in  mythological 
graphy. 

The  Triton  River,  par-eminence,  was  unquestionably  the  great 
rer  of  Libya,  which  flowed  through  the  Libyan  lake.  Lake  Pallas, 
1  the  Triton  lake,  into  the  lesser  Syrtis.  It  is  not  worth 
cussing  whether  within  historical  times  these  three  lakes  were 
^ted  into  one  common  estuary,  a  prolongation  of  the  Syrtis  into 
i  interior  of  Africa,  or  whether  this  great  Triton  lake  or  estuary 
onged  to  pre-historic  times,  as  we  are  most  inclined  to  believe 
ffice  it,  that  although  now  dried  up,  as  is  the  whole  course  of 
i  ancient  river,  there  is  little  doubt  as  to  the  existence  at  one 
led  of  a  river  and  inland  sea,  that  this  dried  up  into  a  river  and 
"ee  lakes  in  old  historical  times,  and  that  it  has  now  dried  up 
« a  hoUoWy  below  the  level  of  the  sea,  only  watered  at  times^by 
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streams  and  winter  torrents^  and  having  at  such  seasons  its  trac^tg 
of  marshes  and  lakes^  and  which  depression  it  is  proposed  to  once 
more  convert  into  an  inland  sea,  by  cutting  through  the  isthmus 
which  separates  it  from  the  Mediterranean. 

French  geographers  have  not  only  devoted  much  attentioa  to 
the  geography  of  the  lower  region  once  occupied  by  this  famous 
river,  with  its  lakes  or  estuary  and  islands,  all  of  mythological  re- 
nown,  but  a  recent  and  most  unfortunate  traveller — M.  Dupere 
—lias  also  explored  the  upper  portions  of  the  bed  of  the  river, 
now  known  as  the  Ighargliar  (not  a  very  captivating  name),  and  it 
is  to  give  some  idea  of  what  this  ancient  bed  of  a  once  celebrated 
stream  is,  that  has  induced  us  to  return  to  the  subject. 

M.  Duper^  disembarked  at  Philippeville  in  November,  1873, 
with  the  express  object  of  exploring  the  Sahara.  He  arrived  at 
Biskra  on  the  22nd  of  November.  Thence  he  proceeded  to  Tugurt 
and  Wargla,  returning  once  to  Tugurt ;  and  it  was  not  until  the 
1st  of  February,  1874,  that,  accompanied  by  a  M.  Joubert,  he 
started  for  Tamellhat,  immediately  beyond  which  place  the  bed  of 
Igharghar  or  Triton  river  is  met  with.  At  this  point,  a  few  palms 
in  the  state  of  shrubs,  and  a  somewhat  denser  vegetation  are  atone 
described  as  distinguishing  the  bed  of  the  river  from  the  surround- 
ing country.  On  the  left  bank  were  the  ruins  of  the  house  of  Sidi 
Bu  Haniya  where  was  once  a  grove  of  dates,  said  to  have  been 
carried  away  by  an  inundation,  which  would  seem  to  show  that 
the  bed  of  the  Triton  is  at  times  liable  to  floods.  Close  by  was  a 
spring  of  good  water  called  Ain  Ben  Mezid  with  a  group  of  date 
trees.  Water  was  also  to  be  obtained  in  the  bed  of  the  river  at 
the  depth  of  from  five  to  six  yards.  Anv'dlia  radiata,  Heliantkemutn 
sessijlorum,  Stipa  tenaclashna,  Arthrcitherum  hrachyatherum  Kni' 
pungens  provided  camels  with  plenty  of  food  in  this  part  of  the 
Triton.  The  latter  is  transported  to  other  parts  of  the  Sahara  by 
camel  loads. 

The  travellers  followed  the  bed  of  the  river  and  soon  came  to 
a  region  of  gypsum,  beyond  which  was  a  spring  known  as  that  of 
Bu  Semaha.  Vegetation  continued  to  be  abundant,  and  species  ei 
Tamarisk,  Cyperus,  Stipa,  and  others,  (the  species  of  whicb  are 
enumerated  by  M.  Dupere,  who  appears  to  have  been  a  compete^* 
botanist)  attested  to  the  presence  of  a  certain  amount  of  hunudity* 
Next  came  the  plain  of  Lokdor  with  fine  gravel,  with  the  sprin?* 
of  Matmat  and  Ameyik  (the  latter  alone  aflfording  wator),  fif 
quentedby  the  Cha'amba  tribes,  who  find  pasturage  there  for  tbfi^ 
camels  and  sheep.  The  first  downs  or  sand  hills  were  met  with  ^ 
Kotef  el  Kelb,  so-called  because  the  gazelle  hunters  post  thflfl** 
selves  there  with  their  dogs.  These  downs  were  clad  with  fi^ 
ieiiaciuhna  and  a  spiny  plant  called  teaekra,      FDOoeeding  V^ 
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ird  the  downs,  which,  with  the  sands,  owe  their  origin  to  the 
composition  of  friable  supra-cretaceous  sandstones,  became  more 
Ry,  and  were  designated  as  Qhurds  at  Sejryal  and  Bey  Kalah. 
be  first  apparently  derives  its  name  from  the  presence  of  the 
«iw/a  SaharcB^  which  bears  yellow  flowers  like  the  Mimosa.  The 
•ue  Seyyal  Calligonum  comomm  also  attained  in  the  downs  to 
le  size  of  a  shrub.  Only  .wells  surrounded  by  tamarisk,  and  with 
ater  at  a  depth  of  from  eight  to  nine  yards,  are  met  with  in  this 
^on  of  sands,  which  appear  to  have  encumbered  other  wadys,  once 
tering  tributaries  to  the  Triton  river. 

After  the  caravan  had  pursued  a  sinuous  way  among  the  downs 
Tsome  distantse,  it  regained  the  bed  of  the  river,  and  vegetation, 
iaoonsequehce,  became  more  varied  and  abundant.  The  bed  of 
le  river  so  embanked  by  downs  formed,  at  this  point,  a  depression 
hich  the  eye  could  follow  to  a  distance.  The  dense  vegetation 
so  gave  to  it  a  darker  aspect  than  the  surrounding  country.  Lof- 
er  Ghurds  or  sand  hills,  among  which  were  Ghurd  Bu  Gufla, 
buid  Metekki,  and  Ghurd  Umm  Rus,  gave  a  pleasant  aspect  to 
'6  landscape.  Good  water  was  obtained  from  wells  in  gypseous 
fl  at  the  latter  of  these  ghurds.  The  sandhill  itself  was  some 
tfds  high,  and   was  distinguished  by  having  two  conical  summits 

Beyond  these  downs  was  a  plain  called  Archan  Khaira,  covered 
ith  an  abundant  vegetation,  and  with  a  well  of  good  water,  but 
Jyond  this  the  bed  of  the  river  was  again  invaded  by^downs, 
noDgst  which  Ghurd  Chegga  stood  promi  nent,  with  its  two  sum- 
its  separated  by  considerable  interval  from  one  another.  Another 
iam  followed,  in  which  the  river,  which  appears  to  have  had 
ivcral  arms,  had  one  of  its  beds  well  marked  out  by  banks  of  sand- 
one  of  from  six  to  twelve  yards  in  height.  The  sands  cover  the 
•ck  in  places,  and  rise  up  into  a  solitary  monticule  at  Bel  Hadj. 
lose  by  Ghurd  Bel  Hadj,  is  an  old  well  fashioned  with  masonry, 
at  now  dry,  where  the  false  Sherif  Muhammad  Ben  Abd'  Allah 
as  captured  by  Sidi  Bii  Bekr  Ben  Hamza,  in  1862. 

Southward  of  this  point,  the  bed  of  the  Triton  opens  conside- 
My,  and  obtains  a  width  of  over  two  thousand  yards.  The  Cha'- 
Diba  pasture  their  camels  upon  this  wide  river  bed,  where  there  is 
bnndant  vegetation,  and  occasional  wells.  The  chief  of  these  is 
^wn  as  El  Ashiya,  with  a  great  sandhill  of  same  name,  which 
i^es  the  river  into  two  arms.  This  well  is  much  frequented  by 
ke  Tuariks. 

At  this  point,  the  travellers  left  the  bed  of  the  river,  which  they 
^  supposed  to  have  explored  for  a  fifth  part  of  its  whole  course 
^  which  had  previously  only  been  crossed,  at  dififerent  points,  by 
^  well-known  explorers  Duveyrier  and  Rohlfs),  to  travel  in  a 
'outh.easterly  direction  by  Bir  Tozeri  to  Gh&dames.     The  chief 
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points  in  this  j)ortion  of  the  journey,  most  worthy  of  not 
that  the  Sahara  is  by  no  means  so  destitute  of  vegetatioi 
events  in  this  portion,  as  is  generally  supposed— on  the  cod 
Retama  rcetam  grew  to  over  six  yards  in  height.  So  low  als 
temperature  at  times,  that  it  froze  on  the  6th  of  February,  i 
form  a  film  of  ice  over  a  bucket  of  water.  M.  Duper^  si| 
his  brief  stay  at  the  well  of  Tizeri,  by  planting  three  eucaly 
blue-gum  trees  at  the  spot.  Were  they  ever  to  form  a  forei 
might  bring  back  the  waters  once  more  to  the  river  of  Trit< 
the  improvident  and  disturbed  predatory  habits  of  the  nati 
utterly  opposed  to  such  a  happy  result. 

Arrived  at  Qhadam^s,  M.  Dupdre,  and  his  companions, 
considerable  delay,  brought  about  by  the  disturbed  state 
country,  started  attended  by  four  Tuariks  of  the  Ifoghd  ti 
Rhat,  whence  they  proposed  to  proceed  to  Iddles,  and 
directly  to  Timbuktu.  Providence  disposed  otherwise  of  th( 
tunate  travellers,  for  it  would  appear  frocn  the  details  coUec 
ably  put  together  by  M.  Duveyrier,  that  they  were  attack 
put  to  death  on  the  fifth  day  of  their  journey  from  Ghadai 
the  Cha'ambas,  under  the  Sherif  Bu  Shuska  or  Chuocha,  wl 
the  Tuariks,  Tajahi  Mellen,  and  some  Imanghasaten,  wei 
enemies  to  the  French,  and  hostile  to  Ikhenukhen,  chief 
Oraghen,  who  is  well  disposed  towards  the  French,  and  who 
that  moment  encamped  on  the  way  to  Rhat,  in  the  distric 
Amsdk.  Among  the  same  tribes  iunimical  to  French  pro 
the  Sahara  are  those  under  El  Hadj  Jabbur  or  Djebbc 
assassin  of  the  unfortunate  Mademoiselle  Tinne.  This  sad  i 
the  exploratory  expedition  is  much  to  be  deplored,  as,  had 
attended  with  success,  it  would  have  done  much  to  open  th 
between  the  Niger  and  the  Mediterranean  by  way  of  the  anc: 
of  the  Triton  river,  and  which,  by  its  wells  and  abundant 
tion,  appears  to  oflfer  the  most  available  route  by  which  to  i 
into  the  interior  of  the  Sahara. 
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THE     PALM-TREE 

IN  THE  HOLY  LAND. 

dm  or  date-tree  constitutes  to  Europeans,  unquestionably, 
st  cliaracteristic  vegetation  of  the  Holy  Land ;  this  not  more 
lunt  of  its  beauty,  than  from  the  great  difference  which  it 
8  in  appearance  to  any  European  tree.  The  Israelites  of  old 
to  have  been  by  no  means  insensible  to  that  slim  elegance  of 
jik,  and  exceeding  gracefulness  of  the  verdant  fronds  which 
instituted  palm-trees  '^princesses  of  the  vegetable  world,'' 
lannera  of  the  climate."  The  prophet,  when  picturing  forth 
urch's  graces  by  the  usual  emblem  of  feminine  beauty, 
58  her  stature  as  **  like  to  a  palm-tree"  (Cant.  vii.  7). 
A,  also,  in  in  his  well-known  portraiture  of  idols  said,  "  they 
ight  as  the  palm-tree;  but  speak  not"  (x.  5).  Palm- 
hen  growing  near  a  spring  of  water  or  at  a  favourable  site, 
rth  great  numbers  of  suckers^  which  rise  upwards  and  unite 
;itute  a  little  grove,  always  a  favourite  resting-place  in  the 
J  at  the  "  well  of  Moses  ;"  and  it  was  probably  under  a  little 
t  this  kind  that  the  prophetess,  Deborah,  dwelt  between 
and  Beth-el  (Judg.  iv.  5.).  It  was  also,  probably,  to  this 
ication  of  the  palm-tree  that  the  prophet  makes  allusion 
e  says,  ** The  righteous  shall  flourish  like  the  palm-tree" 
[cii.  12)  ;  or  it  is  made  an  emblem  of  a  just  man's  person 
ndition,  because  it  is  constantly  green,  flourishing  and 
• 

\  latter  quality  rendered  the  tree  especially  estimable  among 
lelites  of  old ;  as  it  is  among  the  Arabs  of  the  present  day. 
Idren  of  Israel  are  described  as  pitching  their  camp  at  £lim» 
\  there  were  not  only  twelve  fountains  of  water,  but  also 
X)re  and  ten  palm-trees  (Numb,  xxxiii.  9).  There  are 
and  shrubs  still  growing  in  Wady  Qhurundel  which  has 
ientifled  with  the  place  of  palms  (Elim),  and  the  seventh 
ment  of  the  Israelites  after  leaving  Egypt ;  and  there  is 
lerpetual  fountain  and  stream  of  water  at  the  same  place, 
ixcels  in  these  respects  all  others  in  the  neighbourhood, 
ras  mainly,  however,  in  connection  with  the  order  given  iA 
dii.  40,  to  take  branches  of  palm-leaves  to  the  Feast  of 
icles,  that  the  tree  was  especially  regarded  by  the  Jews, 
ng  to  Rabbi  Schwarz,  the  branches  which  have  grown  out 
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from  the  body  of  the  tree,  the  very  year  that  they^'aze  cat,  aloi 
constitute  lawful  palm  -  branches ;  for  when  they  grow  older 
leaves  spread  apart,  and  are  therefore  useless  for  the  ceremonLad 
purposes.    Still  more  interesting  associations  are  connected  witJi 
the  palm  in  the  minds  of  Christians,  from  the  circumstance  of 
people  having  gone  forth  to  meet  the  Saviour  on  the  occasion  of  his 
most  eventful  entry  into  Jerusalem,  bearing  its  branches  in  honour 
of  "  the  King  of  Israel."     (S.  John  xii.  13). 

The  palm-tree  was  considered  emblematic  of  Judea  by  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  ;  the  coins  of  the  latter  represented  the  Hdj 
Land  by  a  weeping  female,  seated  in  captivity  under  the  shade  of 
this  stately  tree, — not  so  much,  probably,  because  it  was  more 
abundant  there  than  in  other  countries,  but  because  it  was  peca- 
liarly  so  iu  those  maritime  countries,  Phoenicia  and  Fhilistia,  to 
which  they  first  came  on  their  way  to  Judessa.  It  was,  doubtlesB, 
from  the  palm-groves,  wliich  still  strike  the  eye  of  the  traveller  io 
the  neighbourhood  of  Jaffa  and  Beyrut,  and  which  there,  probaUj) 
first  met  the  eye  of  the  Western  World,  whether  Greek,  Roman,  or 
Medieval,  that  the  name  of  Phoenicia  or  **  Land  of  Palms  "  had  it» 
origin.  How  much  the  tree  favours  the  maritime  plains  is  showD 
by  the  fact  of  the  stumps  of  old  trees,  somewhat  resembling  those 
met  with  in  the  Desert  or  Wilderness  of  the  South,  are  to  be  seeD 
as  far  north  as  the  Gates  of  Syria,  close  by  Alexandretta.  From 
PhQ^.nicia,  too,  at  least  in  recent  times,  came  the  branches,  which 
distinguished  the  pilgrims  of  Palestine,  from  those  of  Rome,  Com* 
postella,  and  Canterbury,  by  the  name  of  "  Palmer." 

Jericho  was  always  known  in  the  Scriptures  as  **  the  Ciiy  of 
Palms,"  and  one  of  the  most  striking  features  of  the  lower  valley  of 
the  Jordan  used  to  be  its  immense  palm-grove,  seven  miles  long»ef 
which  large  remains  were  still  visible  in  the  seventh  century  and 
the  twelfth,  some  even  in  the  seventeenth,  and  of  which  relics  are 
still  to  be  seen  in  the  trunks  of  palms  washed  upon  the  shores 
of  the  Dead  Sea.  En-gedi,  ''  the  spring  of  the  kids,"  on  the 
western  side  of  the  same  strange  waters,  was  known  in  eaily 
times  as  Hazazon  Tamar  (Gen.  xiv.  7 ;  2  Chron.  xx.  2)  "  tto 
felling  of  the  palm-trees."  Now  not  one  is  to  be  seen  in  the 
deep  thicket  which  surmounts  the  spring,  or  on  the  plain  watered 
by  the  fountains  of  Elisha  and  Duk ;  on  Olivet,  too,  where  vs0 
nothing  is  to  be  seen  but  the  olive  and  the  fig-tree ;  there  most 
have  been  at  least  some  palms  in  ancient  days.  In  the  time  of 
Ezra  they  went  forth  unto  the  Mount,  to  fetch  for  the  Feast  of 
Tabernacles,  "olive-branches,  and  pine  -  branches,  and  myrtle- 
branches,  and  palm-branches,  and  branches  of  thick  trees  "  (Ndi. 
viii.  15).  "Bethany,"  in  all  probability,  derived  its  name,  **the 
house  of  dates/'  from  the  same  cause ;  and  the  fact  that  the  crowd 
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1  followed  our  Lord  to  Jerusalem  from    Bethany,  took  with 
branches  of  palm.trees,  has   also      een   justly  regarded  as 
rative  of  the  same  thing.     Tadmor  in  the  Desert  was  the 
oar  "  of  the  Hebrews,  and  it  continued  to  be  **  Palmyra,"  or 
City  of  Palms,"  with  the  Greeks  and  Romans, 
tie  mention  of  the  "  Cities  of  Palms,"  of  the  felling  of  palms, 
►f  the  palm.tree  of  Deborah,  as  a  well-known   and  solitary 
mark — probably  the  same  spot  as  that  called  Bael-tamar,  in 
XX.  33,  **  the  sanctuary  of  the  palm,"  all  indicate,  however, 
the  palm-tree  was  then,  as  now,  the  exception,  and  not  the 
at  least  in  Judeaea.  Two  or  three  in  the  gardens  of  Jerusalem, 
at  Nablus,  a  few  on  the  plain  of  Esdraelon,  and  upon  the 
i  Galilee,  comprise  nearly  all  the  instances  of  the  palm  in 
al  Palestine. 

aim  forests  are  also  rare  on  the  Lower  Nile,  where  the  face  o 
?er  bank  is  usually  brown ;  but  most  of  the  villages,  distin. 
ed  by  the  minaret  of  a  well-built  mosque,  or  the  white  oven- 
lome  of  a  sheikh's  tomb,  are  screened  by  a  grove  of  palms, 
imes  intermixed  with  feathery  tamarisks,  and  the  thick 
B  of  the  carob-tree  or  the  sycamore.  On  the  wide  green 
I  of  Memphis,  moreover,  a  continuous  succession  of  palm- 
3  are  to  be  seen  running  along  the  river  side,  and  springing  in 
spots  from  green  turf, 
le  date-tree  on  the  Lower  Nile  is  registered,  and  a  tax  equiva- 

0  two-pence  of  our  money  and  sometimes  more,  according  to 
rigencies  of  the  State,  is  laid  upon  every  fruit- bearing  tree, 
sign  of  the  Dom.palm  or  Thebaid  palm-tree,  and  that  of  cro- 
B  commences  in  present  times  at  nearly  the  same  point  of  the 

lie  Land  of  Goshen — that  province  or  district  of  Egypt 
Joseph  placed  his  father  and  brethren,  and  which  was  the 
of  the  children  of  Israel  from  that  time  until  the  Exodus — 
ds  in  Palm-groves.  Watered  by  Necho's  canal  in  those 
3  epochs,  when  Ha-hiroth  or  Heroopolis,  was  at  the  head  of 
tlf  of  the  same  name,  now  the  bitter  lakes,  the  same  line  has 
lelected  for  the  conveyance  of  fresh  water  from  the  Tanaitic 

1  of  the  Nile  to  the  canal  of  the  Isthmus  of  Suez,  and  the  old 
r  Goshen,  the  Wadi  Tumilat  of  the  Arabs,  is  now  the  Domaine 
uady  of  the  French. 

le  **  Wells  of  Moses,"  again,  which  the  Israelites  reached 
pursued  by  Pharaoh's  hosts  they  possibly  crossed  the  bay  of 
roth  or  Heroopolis,  where  is  now  dry  land  at  Suez  has  a 
ig  appearance  imparted  to  it,  by  the  presence  of  a  few  palm- 
Although  the  tall  and  graceful  palms  of  Egypt  would  hardly 
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acknowledge  one  of  these  rugged  and  stunted  specimens  of  thesai 
beautiful  family,  as  it    presents  itself  here,  with  knotted  tnufc-J 
unteuded  branches,  and  dingy  hue;  deriving  sustenance  fiom      a 
polluted  salt  spring,  instead  of  drinking  the  waters  of  the  glories  U5 
Nile,  and  like  others  in  the  wilderness,  twisted  and  disturbed  by  \i» 
struggles  with  the  sandy  desert  blast. 

At  Elira,  again,  we  have  quite  a  reedy  marsh,  interspersed  vitli 
thickets  of  bashes  and  dwarf  palm-trees.     At  the  Wadi  FeiraD,the 
Rephidim  according  to  some,  we  have  a  perfect  grove  of  palms,  ex- 
tending  for  miles  up  the  narrow  valley  at  the  foot  of  Serbal— the 
supposed  "  Mount  of  God."  The  tree  here,  however,  has  few  straigb^ 
and  trimmed  stems,  its  boughs  spring  direct  from  the  earth,  and  form 
tufts  and  avenues,  and  dense  overarching  thickets  of  the  most  luxn. 
riant  growth,  through  which  the  sunlight  falls  tremblingly  upon  the 
shaded  turf.     Among  them  some  few,  shooting  upright,  lift  high 
above  the  rest  their  lovely  coronal  of  rustling  fans  and  gloving 
bunches  of  dates ;    but  the  greater  part    assu  me  that  fantastic 
variety  of  form  which  only  untended  nature  can  originate ;  some, 
wildly  throwing  forth  their  branches,  droop  to  the  ground  like  heavy 
plumes,  laden  with  a  graceful  burden  of  fan-  like  boughs,  whicn 
almost  kiss  the  turf;  others,  crossing  and  interwined,  form  many 
alleys  of  exquisite  verdure ;  a  clear  stream,  the  source  of  all  this 
vegetative  luxuriance,  bubbling  freshly  on  the  edge  of  these  pleasan* 
arcades. 

There  is  little  to  guide  us  in  tracking  the  path  of  the  Israelites 
beyond  Serbal  and  Sinai ;  but  their  course  would  be  mainly 
guided  by  the  few  springs  and  fountains  scattered  about  the  wildct^ 
ness,  each  of  which  would  naturally  prove  a  halting-place ;  and  tbtt^j 
whether  they  departed  from  Feiran  and  Serbal,  or  firom  the  preseO^ 
Sinai,  most  probably  they  would  come  to  El  Ain,  a  noted  spring  i^^ 
the  heart  of  the  desert,  and  where  is  also  a  little  patch  of  wil^ 
palm-trees.  At  Akaba,  another  station,  palm  groves  intermingle 
with  gardens,  are  picturesquely  scattered  along  the  margin  of  tb^ 
sea  beach. 

"  The  palms,  not  the  graceful  trees  of  Egypt,"  says  Deal* 
Stanley ;  "  but  the  hardy,  less  picturesque  wild  palms  of  uncultivated 
regions,  with  their  dwarf  trunks  and  shaggy  branches,  indicate  by 
their  very  appearance  the  title  of  being  emphatically  the  *  trees 
of  the  desert ;  and,  therefore,  whether  in  the  cluster  of  Uie  seventy 
palm-trees  of  the  second  station  of  the  wanderings  (Exod.  xv.  27* 
xvi.  1.  Numb,  xxxiii.  9)  or  in  the  grove  which  still  exists  at  the 
head  of  the  Gulf  of  Akaba  (Deut-  ii.  8 ;  1  Kings  ix.  26. ;  2  King* 
xiv.  22  ;  xvi.  6 ;  2  Chron.  viii.  17 ;  xxvi.  2)  were  known  by  tfc^ 
generic  name  of  Elim,  Elath,  or  Eloth,  '  the  trees.'    The  |ialitti  '^ 
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le  palm.o^rove  at  Tur — the  modern  Sinai,  and  the  one  oasis  in  tlie 
'inaitic  desert — are,  it  is  to  observed,  all  registered.  Property  in 
tiem  is  capital,  and  marriage  portions  are  given  in  dates." 

Beyond  Petra,  and  after  crossing  the  Arabeh  the  traveller  comes 
>  Ain  el  Webah — three  springs  with  palms  which  are  supposed  to 
lark  the  site  of  the  Kadesh  or  "  sanctuary  "  where  the  Israelites 
ncamped  before  the  close  of  their  first  year's  wandering  in  the 
)esert  of  Zin.  These  palms  at  such  a  site  are  dwarf,  with  savage, 
^ry  trunks,  or  trunkless  with  branches  all  dishevelled.  The  last 
cairns  of  the  Wilderness  are,  indeed,  left  at  this  spot— those  beauti- 
ful creations  of  the  Nile  and  the  desert  springs  cease  at  this  point 
only  to  re-appear  in  the  gardens  of  Hebron  or  Gaza,  of  Jerusalem 
orNablus,  or  in  the  grooves  of  Esdraelon,  on  the  Sea  of  Galilee, 
^j^xi  the  plains  of  Philistia  and  Phoenicia.  In  the  plain  of 
Esdraelon  almost  alone  in  Judeaea  proper  in  the  present  day  does 
the  palm  still  appear,  waving  its  stately  tresses  over  the  village 
enclosures. 

There  is,  however,  a  grove  of  palms  at  Tiberias  or  the  southern 
Wch  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  and  two  isolated  palms  stand  on  the 
brink  of  the  shore  where  the  Jordan  enters  the  lake  at  its  northern 
extremity,  as  if  to  welcome  its  rushing  waters.  But  still  it  cannot 
be  said  that  the  palm-tree  is  common  in  the  Holy  Land,  or  in  any 
part  of  Syria  :  it  is  its  stately  aspect  and  rare  and  beautiful  appear- 
ance, and  not  its  frequency  that  lends  to  it  its  importance. 

But  it  is  quite  otherwise  on  the  rivers  Euphrates  and  Tigris,  at 
all  events  in  their  lower  part,  and  on  the  Shat  el  Arab,  as  the 
ri?er  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  two  streams  is  designated  in 
tbe  present  day.  Here  palm  groves  are  met  with  to  an  extent 
ntterly  unknown  on  the  Nile,  and  so  continuous  as  to  deserve  the 
name  of  forests.  Such  groves  are  first  met  with  on  the  river  Tigris 
in  the  vicinity  of  Baghdad  ;  but  after  that  there  is  a  long  break, 
nor  do  they  re-appear  except  in  accidental  groups  of  a  few  trees 
around  a  village  or  a  tomb,  as  on  the  Nile,  till  near  the  junction  of 
tbe  river  with  the  Euphrates. 

On  the  latter  river — the  **  Great  River  "  par  excellence — the 
palm.groves  commencing  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  site  of 
ancient  Babylon,  extend  almost  continuously  along  both  banks  of 
tbe  river  for  a  distance  of  over  thirty  miles,  thus  {issuming  at  the 
onset  all  the  magnitude  and  importance  of  a  forest.  The  Chaldseau 
l^'tohes  eflfect  a  break  in  the  growth  of  the  palm—tlieir  exceed- 
^g  moisture  does  not  appear  to  be  favourable  to  their  development, 
^^  do  they  appear  for  some  distance  beyond.  It  is  not,  indeed, 
^til  we  reach  the  very  lower  portion  of  the  Chaldiean  territory 
tbat  they  constitute  another  beautifully-wooded  district,  which 
•tretches  sf:;iae  twelve  miles  along  the  river  bank.     Marsh  and  lake 
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once  more  "supersede  the  palm-groves  beyond  this,  except  where 
they  are  grouped  round  an  occasional  village,  until  we  arrive  nigh 
the  junction  of  the  "  Great  River  "  with  the  Tigris,  when  they 
extend,  with  a  break  or  two  along  the  right  bank  for  a  distance  of 
some  sixteen  miles. 

It  is,  however,  on  the  Shat  el  Arab,  or  united  rivers  Euphrates 
and  Tigris,  that  the  palm-groves  show  themselves  in  their  greatest 
luxuriance.  They  are,  indeed,  almost  continuous,  most  breaks 
occurring  on  the  left  bank  owing  to  the  intervention  of  marshy 
spots,  from  the  point  of  junction  of  the  two  rivers  to  within  a  brief 
distance  of  the  head  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  thus  constituting  forests  of 
nigh  sixty  miles  in  extent. 

There  may  be  some  monotony  in  these  long  forests  of  palm-trees, 
but  there  is  most  assuredly  nothing  wearisome.  It  has  been  the 
fashion  of  late  to  decry  the  palm-tree.  Its  claims  to  beauty  have 
not  only  been  repudiated ;  but  it  has  been  attempted  to  write  it 
down  as  ugly.  Labouring  to  say  something  smart,  rather  than  to 
enjoy  the  beautiful,  it  has  been  asserted  that  the  eye  is  so  mudi 
pained  by  the  sight  of  so  many  sharp-pointed  leaves  that  it 
amounts  to  **  ocular  impalement !"  But  the  beauty  of  the  palm 
has  now  stood  the  test  of  the  taste  of  ages,  and  it  is  not  in  the 
power  of  a  fickle  fancy  to  deprive  it  of  its  well-earned  reputation. 
.  In  these  long  continuous  groves  of  the  Euphrates,  the  naked  np" 
right  stems  of  the  palm-trees  seem  to  rise  out  of  the  plain  like  well- 
proportioned  columns,  while  their  gracefully  pendant  fix)nds  blend 
into  a  dense,  verdant  canopy  above,  nature's  own  incomparable 
temple : — 

"  The  date-ti-ee  bowei-s 
That  ei-st,  mysterious  rites  coucealiug, 
Cershadow'd  silent  Pharaoh's  kneeling.'' 

These  groves  not  only  thus  present  a  scene  of  exceeding  beafltj 
within  themselves,  but  as  this  is  susceptible  of  much  variety  atou- 
ferent  times  of  the  day,  and  under  different  phases  of  the  weather,  it 
is  really  of  an  untiring  character.  Under  an  almost  tropical  suiii 
however  dark  and  gloomy  the  vista  beneath  may  appear,  still  is  i* 
most  welcome,  and  Arabs  and  strangers  alike  are  only  too  glad  to 
seek  refuge  in  these  dense  shades  cast  over  the  sand  by  the  "  bann* 
of  the  climate,"  where  it  waves  so  freely.  Again,  the  sun  settu*? 
over  these  green  seas  of  waving  leaflets  is  one  of  the  most  glonoo^ 
visions  of  the  east.  There  is  a  peculiar  bright  green  tint  conuntt* 
nicated  to  the  horizon,  which  once' seen  can  never  be  forgott«a,a^ 
the  great  orb  of  day  seems  to  be  sinking  into  some  distant  prain^i 
or  quitting  the  desert  for  the  bright  and  verdant  realms  of  wSf 
land.     Th''3  last  brilliant  scene  over— and  night  after  night  has  the 
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iter  watched  such  sunsets  in  wrapt  admiration— >and  the  palm. 

**  Bending 
Languidly  their  leaf -crowned  headb, 
Like  youthful  maids  when  sleep  descending, 
Warns  them  to  their  silken  beds/* 

)ear  all  slumbrous^  like  the  scenery  of  a  dream. 
Lord  Houghton,  as  well  as  the  amiable  Lord  Lindsay,  whom 
have  quoted  above,  seems  to  have  been  struck  with  the  beauty 
the  palm  forest  at  this  intermediate  hour.     **  Princes  of  the 
van  race,"  he  says — 

"  She  reigns  !  and  most,  when  in  the  evening  sheen, 
The  stable  column  and  the  evening  })hime 
Shed  the  delicious  lights  that  all  around  illume." 

But  beautiful  as  is  this  period  of  the  day,  it  is  merely  transitory 
the  gorgeous  splendour  of  cloudless  moonlight.  At  such  an 
hour  when  stem,  frond,  and  leaflet,  are  asleep  and  still  as 
ilptnred  things,  and  the  bold  relief  of  the  pale  white  light  renders 
>  shadow  still  more  dark,  by  its  closely-severed  contrast,  there 
the  appearance  as  of  an  endless  succession  of  natural  temples 
;h  obscure  vistas  of  columns,  and  a  dim  perception  of  strange, 
'sterious  enchantment,  which  by  adding  the  instinctive  feeling  of 
8  to  the  sense  of  the  beautiful,  begets  an  impression  of  positive 
dimity. 

The  palm,  or  rathor  the  date-tree,  was  called  by  the  Greeks 
cBnix,  as  the  land  whence  the  best  dates  were  brought  was  called 
oenieia.  With  botanists  the  date-tree  has  the  specific  name  of 
Jty-lifera,  which  has  the  same  signification  as  palm,  both 
nifying  the  hand,  to  the  fingers  of  which  the  ancients  likened  the 
Qches  of  dates. 

The  fabled  phoenix,  rising  renewed  from  the  flames  that  con- 
ned it,  appears  to  have  had  its  origin  in  the  fact  that  when  the 
e  has  decayed  the  Arabs  cut  it  down  to  the  roots,  and  burn  it  on 
5  spot.  The  ashes  being  covered  with  a  layer  of  earth,  a  new 
)ot  springs  up,  which  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  become  a 
tiong  tree.  The  bird  and  the  tree,  it  will  be  ol^erved,  bear  the 
Q6  name.  Sir  Thomas  Browne  describes  the  Phoenix  as  a  bird  of 
ndise, "  and  alike  the  emblem  of  the  resurrection  and  the  sun  ;'* 
UQ,  "  that  it  was  a  palm-tree,  and  that  it  was  only  a  mistake 
)n  the  nomonymy  of  the  Greek  word  **  phoenix,"  which  signifies 
lalm-tree." 

We  also  see  the  phoenix,  with  a  glory  of  rays  around  its  head, 
ched  upon  the  palm-tree,  the  tree  of  life,  as  a  symbol  of  the 
iscitated  and  glorified  body,  in  the  mosaics  of  various  Bomau 
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apsides,  as  in  those  of  the  churches  of  the  Saints  Cosma  an 
Damiano.  We  see  a  similar  bird  perched  upon  the  tree  of  life  ii 
the  paradise  represented  in  the  apsis  of  San  Giovanni  Laterano. 

Cjrpresses — "invisas  cu presses,"  as  Horace  calls  them— in  sac 
paits  of  the  East  as  are  not  adapted  for  the  growth  of  the  pain 
as  also  in  other  countries — its  gloomy  and  funeral  aspect,  combiae 
with  a  tapering  flame-like  or  aspiring  shape,  as  in  the  spires  ( 
Christian  churches ;  and  the  yew  in  England,  from  its  loDgevit; 
its  durability,  and  the  perpetual  verdure  it  presents, — have  as  ind 
genous  trees,  long  superseded  in  those  countries  the  palm  % 
emblems  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and  as  trees  of  life  i 
ever ;  just  as  the  willow,  from  its  early  flowering,  has  bee 
made  to  supersede  the  palm  branches  of  the  first  followers  of  tl 
Saviour. 

Tlie  correspondence  of  religious  symbols  used  by  some  oft! 
ancient  nations  with  those  met  with  on  Christian  monuments,  ai 
still  more  or  less  employed,  would  induce  to  the  belief  as  inu( 
in  the  original  unity  of  religious  doctrine  as  in  the  unity  oftl 
human  species.  The  sacred  tree,  the  tree  of  life  met  with  ( 
Hindhu,  Egyptian,  Assyrian,  and  Hebrew  monuments,  is  one 
the  most  striking  examples  of  the  point  in  question.  That  tl 
Egyptians  at  a  comparatively  early  period  of  their  monument 
history,  represented  the  date-palm  in  this  sense,  we  have  a  mo 
interesting  illustration  on  a  stele  in  the  Berlin  Museum,  which  D 
Lepsius  found  in  the  village  of  Abu-sir,  near  the  great  pyrami 
From  the  stem  of  the  tree  proceed  two  arms — one  administering) 
a  figure  kneeling  below,  dates — the  fruit  or  bread  of  life,  whii 
the  recipient  guides  to  his  mouth.  This  stele  is  at  least  anterior 
the  fifteenth  centuiy  before  Christ.  On  a  more  recent  stele  tl 
tree  of  life  is  figured  by  the  Ficns  syconwinis^  of  the  fruit  of  whi 
Amos  was  a  gatherer  (vii.  14),  and  which  is  alluded  to  inourvttsu 
under  the  name  of  sycamore- tree  and  sycamore,  which  latti 
applying  to  Acer  psendoplatanus,  is  an  error.  At  other  times  t 
tree  of  life  appears  to  be  represented  by  a  species  of  Persicaria, 
Polygonum,  among  the  boughs  of  which  the  goddess  Nup  Nutj 
appears  with  her  hieroglyphic  name,  "  Abyss  of  Heaven,"  admim 
tering  to  immortal  souls  the  food  and  drink  of  the  celestial  regw» 

There  exists  much  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  Assyru 
sacred  tree,  so  common  on  the  Ninevite  monuments.  Some  si 
with  much  show  of  reason,  that  it  is  a  conventional  form  of  the  pain 
tree,  and  observe  that  it  is  surrounded  by  an  enclosure  of  palmette 
or  abbreviated  forms  of  this  tree,  as  in  a  garden  of  Paradi^  If  ^ 
what  have  been  supposed  to  be  pine  cones  held  by  the  oflSciattf 
priest  towards  the  tree,  and  having  a  significant  connection  with) 
may  be  rude  representations  of  bunches  of  dates.     By  others  w 
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nystic  tree  has  been  looked  upon  as  having  some  astronomical 
lignification.  The  number  of  rosettes  or  leaves,  it  is  said,  vary 
sonsiderably,  but  never  exceed  thirty ;  and  the  winged  circle,  or  the 
lew  moon  and  some  stars,  are  generally  seen  above  it.  Hence  it 
eems  probable  that  these  trees  were  orreries,  showing  the  month, 
lay,  or  season  which  is  being  celebrated  by  the  winged  figures  or 
mests  who  are  represented  in  connection  with  them. 

The  date-palm  was  largely  introduced  by  the  Jews  in  the 
lecoration  of  Solomon's  Temple,  being  represented  on  the  walls, 
"umiture,  and  vessels.  In  the  last  chapter  of  the  Apocalypse  there 
8  a  distinct  reference  to  the  palm-tree,  as  the  tree  of  life  in  the 
Heaveoly  Jerusalem.  For  the  tree  here  described  (Rev.  xxii.  1,  2), 
"which  bare  twelve  manner  of  fruits,  aad  yielded  her  fruit  every 
month,  and  the  leaves  of  the  tree  were  for  the  healing  of  the 
nations,'*  is  evidently  intended  for  the  palm-tree  popularly  believed 
to  put  forth  a  shoot  every  month,  and  the  leaves  of  which  were  used 
fcr  writing  upon. 

Hence  it  is  no  doubt  that  the  palm-tree  continued  to  figure  in 
Christian  mosaics  as  the  tree  of  life  in  Paradise.  The  palm-tree 
was  also  represented  as  synonymous  with  the  cross  and  with  Christ. 
This  may  be  seen  in  the  illuminated  frontispiece  of  an  Evangelium, 
probably  of  the  ninth  century,  in  the  library  of  the  British  Museum. 
Here  the  symbols  of  the  four  Evangelists,  placed  over  corresponding 
odumns  of  lessons  from  their  gospels,  are  shown  looking  up  to  a 
palm-tree  that  rises  from  the  centre,  and  on  the  top  of  which  is 
placed  a  cross,  having  suspended  from  its  arms  the  symbolical  letters, 
Alpha  and  Omega.  In  Christian  ichnograhy  the  cross  is  considered 
M  identical  with  Christ. 

So  we  have  here  the  new  Dispensation  and  the  Redemption,  if 
not  the  Redeemer  himself,  symbolised  by  the  palm-tree,  just  as  the 
Bame  tree  symbolised  the  source  of  divine  life  among,  the  ancient 
Egyptians,  and  the  Assyrians  and  Jews  of  old,  probably  before  their 
systems  had  degenerated  into  idolatry. 
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(Horace  L.  i.  Ode  5) . 

[That  Miltou's  version  of  this  celebrated  Ode  is  less  harmonised  than  are 
Lyrics  is  assignable,  not  so  much  to  the  absence  of  their  rhyme,  as  t< 
own  Terbal  closeness  and  crowded  abbreviations  ;  from  the  vnease  whe 
Collins'  "  Ode  to  Evening,"  though  alike  non-rhymal,  Is  entirely  i 
We  must  not,  however,  forget  that  Collins  possesseil  the  vantage-gro 
uf  the  orijrinal — 


•c>" 


— **  thought  that  voluntary  moves 
Harmonious  nomberH — '* 

but  which  Milton  had  necessarily  relinquiMhed  in   his  AJ  Pyrt 
tnmslation.J 

What  dainty  youth,  with  dewy  odours  spent, 
'Neath  many  a  rose  within  some  pleasant  bower,* 
Lady,  solicits  thee  ! — For  whom 
Braided  is  thy  bright  hair  \ 


Nice  in  its  negligence ! — ^how  oft,  alas  ! 
Shall  he  of  mutable  faith  and  fate  complain  ; 
And  wonder  at  the  darkness  strange 
Of  the  storm-fretted  deep ; — 


He,  who  now  revels  in  thy  wealth  of  love. 
Deeming  thee  all  his  own,  and  ever  kind  ; 
Unconscious  of  the  fitful  gales  — 
lU-fortuned  they,  on  whom 

Untried  they  smile  I — For  mt^  the  chapel  wall 
Suspended  on  a  votive  tablet  shows 

My  sea-drenched  garments,  dedicate 
To  Him  who  rules  the  main. 

Edmund  Lenthall  Swiptr 


a 


*  Grato,  Pyn-ha,  sub  antro. 
Love-thoughts  lie  rich,  when  canopied  with  bowers."— ^Aoto/^ff** 
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CHAPTER  VII. 


AT  THE  INQUEST. 


u  billiard-room  at  the  '*  Chester  Arms,"  was  appropriated  for  the 
nest,  and  in  it  the  coroner  held  his  court.  It  was  well  attended 
the  great  joy  of  the  proprietor  of  the  hotel,  for  the  way  to  the 
liard-room  was  through  the  bar,  and  this  was  a  solemn  occasion, 
imen  were  thirsty  in  consequence.  It  was  easy  to  distinguish  the 
ore  from  the  mere  spectators  or  wituesses,  —  there  was  an 
portaDce  about  them  which  was  natural  enough.  In  daily  life 
J  were  not  of  importance,  playing  only  secondary  parts  in  their 
a  domestic  circles,  and  rather  liked  than  respected  by  their  male 
naintances.  But  now  things  were  altered,  each  juror  had  put 
his  black  suit  of  Sunday  clothes,  and  dress  elevates  everybody, 
t  it  was  not  only  that  the  jurors  looked  important — they  were  in 
er  respects  changed  men ;  they  had  a  duty  to  do,  and  they 
ant  to  do  it ;  they  had  to  show  the  Coroner  who  was  a  stranger, 
I  tte  visitors  generally,  what  Leigh  men  really  were  when  they 
re  put  upon  their  mettle.  They  possibly  might  have  to  send 
xebody  to  jail  before  the  day  was  over,  and  they  were,  perhaps, 
*n  a  little  eager  to  do  something  of  that  kind.  They  would  have 
ad  best  to  punish  the  poor  little  child,  if  they  could  have  brought 
1  to  life  again ;  for  no  doubt  he  had  taken  a  most  unwarrantable 
-rty  in  coming  over  to  Leigh  to  drown  himself. 
**A  nice  business,"  said  Mr.  Pallby,  the  linen-draper;  **the 
alkton  people  will  make  of  this !  I  knows  'em  well.  *  Don't  you 
to  Leigh,'  one  will  say;  *  quite  a  dangerous  coast !  lots  of  accidents 
'am !'  and  all  that  sort  of  stuflf.  I  don't  bear  the  poor  little  chap 
r  malice,  but  I'd  have  given  five  shillings  if  the  child  had  gone 
Chalkton,  instead  of  coming  here.  Now  that's  the  place  for 
►wning,  if  you  like." 
Septembe7\ — ^YOL.  ix.,  KO.  XLIV.  R 
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'^Silence,  gentlemen!"  said  the  coroner,  who  was  a  legal 
gentleman  with  spectacles,  and  rather  deaf  in  addition. — ^**Pol 
man,  are  the  witnesses  here?" 

The  policeman  touched  his  hat,  and  said  they  were.      Not 
he  believed  it — on  the  contrary,  he  had  a  strong  suspicion  i 
half  of  them  at  least  had  feloniously  made  their  escape  from 
little  room  in  which  he  had  confined  them. 

**  Then,  gentlemen,  we  will  proceed  to  business ;"  and  the  ui 
formalities  having  been  complied  with.  General  de  Calverly 
called  upon.  He  narrated  the  circumstances.  He  had  been  sit 
on  the  beach  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  with  his  daughter,  iv 
they  noticed  the  child  fall  into  the  water  at  a  very  dangerous  s 
He  also  described  how  the  first  young  man  had  gone  to  the  res 
and  hov/  he  himself  had  directed  another  man  to  proceed  to 
assistance  of  the  first.  He  also  described  the  means  taken  to  res 
animation. 

**  Has  any  gentleman  of  the  jury  any  question  to  ask  Gen 
de  Calverly  ?'*  said  the  coroner. 

**Well,"  said  the  foreman,  who  was  a  sour  old  fellow,  of 
name  of  Grange,  who  had  made  his  money  by  smuggling,  and 
never  been  in  a  good  frame  of  mind  since  smuggling  had  been 
down,  **  I  should  like  to  ask  the  General  a  question:  was  it 
daughter  he  was  at  the  river  mouth  with  ?  1  heard  only  it  wj 
young  woman,  and  I  daresay  I  was  misinformed." 

The  policeman  looked  at  Mr.  Grange  with  positive  resp 
**  He  knows  tbe  world,"  thought  the  policeman. 

The  General  said  haughtily,  **I  have  already  said  I  was  \ 
Missde  Calverly." 

"Oh,  I  only  asked  for  information,"  replied  Mr.  Grange. 

"  Has  any  other  gentleman  any  question  to  put?"  intemi) 
the  coroner. 

"  I  have  a  most  important  question  to  ask,  gentlemen,"  said 
Pallby ;  "  and  I  mean  no  disrespect  to  the  General,  who,  if  1 1 
be  allowed  to  make  the  remark,  has  given  his  evidence  quite  ID 
military  gent ;  but,  the  General  said,  says  he,  *  It  was  a  dange 
place.'  Now,  1  venture  to  submit  that  it  was  not  a  dangei 
place,  and,  I  don't  want  that  part  of  the  evidence  taken  down. 
want  to  ask  the  General,  as  a  British  ofiicer,  if  he  would  have  I 
afraid  to  stand  where  that  child  stood  1" 

**No,  sir,"  replied  the  General,  **  I  should  not." 

"Exactly,"  said  Mr.  Pallby;  **and  if  I  may  be  allowei 
propose  another  question,  does  the  General  consider  that  if  thecl 
Lad  fallen  into  the  water  at  Chalkton,  and  had  been  unable  to 
o'.ii,  lie  would  have  been  in  equal  danger?" 

•*  Ccrwiinly,"  replied  the  Geoeral. 
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TheD,  Mr.  Coroner,  I  submit  tliat  it  ought  to  be  struck  out 
tlia.t  it  was  a  dangerous  place  at  Leigh.  It  might  have  happened 
any  Tvhere,  you  observe,  along  the  coast ;  and  it  ain't  right  that 
visitors  should  be  driven  away.'* 

The  rest  of  the  jurymen  looked  admiringly  at  Mr.  Pallby,  and  a 
hum  of  applause  went  round  the  room. 

**  Perhaps  the  General  would  kindly  inform  us  whether  there 
was  any  suspicion  of  drink,"  said  Mr.  Gripes.  Poor  man,  it  was 
quite  a  monomania  with  him,  this  habit  of  tracing  every  evil  under 
the  sun  to  intoxicating  liquids. 

*•!  hardly  like  to  put  that  question,"  said  the  coroner;  "but 
of  course,  if  the  juror  insists  upon  it,  I   must  do  so. — Did  you 
observe  any  signs  of  drink  about  the  child,  General  do  Calverly  1" 
**  Certainly  not." 

*'  Perhaps  his  parents  were  drunkards,"  said  Mr.  Gripes. 
**  Seems  to    me,"   broke  in  Mr.    Spile,   the   landlord  of  the 
*  Chester  Arms,"  "that  this  accident  arose  from  too  much  water, 
anyhow!" 

A  titter  ran  round  the  room,  and  Mr.  Gripes  hoped  the  next 
glass  of  liquor  would  choke  Mr.  Spile. 

** Silence,  gentlemen  !"  continued  the  coroner.     "Call  Walter 
Neville." 

Mr.  Neville  deposed  to  having  attempted  to  rescue  the  child. 
"Any  gentleman  got  a  question ?"  said  the  coroner. 
"I  should  like  to  ask  Mr.  Snivel,"  struck  in  Mr.  Grange,  the 
ex-smuggler,  who  was  a  furious  dissenter  from  all  denominations, 
"Ut  particularly  from  the  Church  of  England,  **if  he  knows  any- 
^ing  about  rescuing  a  drowning  person  1" 

**My  name  is  Neville,  sir,"  replied  the  curate. 
"  Oh,  it's  Neville,  is  it?"  persisted  Mr.  Grange.    "  Did  you  say 
Neville,  sir?"  he  asked  again. 

**  Yes,"  replied  the  curate,  who  was  now  as  red  as  a  rose. 
"  Oh,  then,  Mr.  Neville,  will  you  answer  my  question  ?" 
"I  never  did  try  to  rescue  anyone  before,"  replied  the  curate, 
shortly. 

"My  reason  for  asking,"  said  Mr.  Grange,  **is  merely  this, 
gentlemen,  that  I  have  known  a  man  drowned  by  persons  hauling 
them  under  water  through  sheer  ignorance." 

**  Excuse  me,  Mr.  Coroner,"  asked  Mr.  Sizer,  the  shoemaker, 
yhowas  a  gloomy  man,  and  with  a  real  delight  in  horrors, — "would 
^t  be  murder  or  manslaughter,  if  this  here  child  was  drowned  by 
^.  Neville  r' 

** Certainly  not!"  replied  the  coroner.  **CalI  Mr.  George 
^^rroughes." 

The  Colonist,  as  he  described  himself,  told  his  share  of  the 
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performance,  and  a  murmur  of  admiration  went  round  the  roc 
Mr.  Bowyer,  the  mate  in  charge  of  the  coast-guard  at  Leigh,  coi 
not  stand  this. 

**  I  have  a  witness  here,  Mr.  Coroner,  I  should  like  to  b 
examined.  1  don't  want  it  to  go  to  the  world  that  there  was 
look-out  kept  by  the  coast-guard  ;  and  I  hope  you  will  call  Qeo] 
Bowling." 

"  If  the  jury  wish  it,"  said  the  coroner. 

George  Bowling  stood  up,  a  fine  picture  of  an  old  sailor,  w 
his  still  powerful  and  active  frame,  shown  to  advantage  in  his  na 
rig.  His  telescope  was  under  his  arm,  his  hat  in  his  hand,  a 
his  eyes  firmly  fixed  on  his  commanding  officer,  Mr.  Bowyer. 

**  What  is  your  name,  my  man  ?'* 

**  George  Bowling,"  replied  the  sailor,  who  looked  appeaUnj 
at  his  officer. 

Mr.  Bowyer  came  to  his  assistance :  **  Height  five  feet  se^ 
inches,  married  man,  five  children,  served  last  aboard  of  the  '  A 
thusa,*  three  good  conduct  stripes." 

**  Stop  !"  interrupted  the  coroner.  "  I  really  think  part  of  t 
is  immaterial." 

**The  Admiralty  requires  the  information,"  replied  the  ma 

'^Then  the  Admiralty  must  go  without  it  on  this  occasioi 
said  the  coroner. 

"Then  there  will  be  a  pretty  row,"  said  Mr.  Bowyer,  ^ 
never  had  hitherto  dreamed  that  any  human  being  could  d 
opposition  to  the  Admiralty. 

George  Bowling,  left  to  himself,  deposed  that,  in  acoordai 
with  his  instructions,  he  went  to  the  nearest  station  to  obtain  ali 
line  and  a  copy  of  the  instructions  in  case  of  drowning. 

**  Where  are  they  kept?"  asked  Mr.  Pallby. 

"  At  Cbalkton,"  said  Bowling. 

*' Bless  me  !"  said  the  coroner;  '*  Chalk  ton  is  two  miles  aw 
along  the  coast." 

A  murmur  of  disgust  at  the  conduct  of  the  inhabitants 
Chalkton  could  not  be  restrained. 

**  I'll  tell  you  why  it  is,"  said  Mr.  Grange.  "  I  am  a  manv 
is  not  afraid  to  speak  out.  The  First  Lord  of  tlie  Admiralty  1 
an  aunt  at  Chalkton,  and  she  owns  a  goodish  bit  of  house  proper! 
80  we  need  not  go  far  to  see  why  the  belts  and  lines  are  kept 
Chalkton!" 

"  Silence  .'"broke  in  the  coroner.  **  This  is  sadly  out  of  oidi 
Is  there  any  other  evidence  \  is  there  not  any  mother  or  fathei 
the  poor  child,  or  any  other  relation  ?" 

**  There  is  a  woman  here,  sir,"  answered  the  policeman,  "w 
is  a  witness,— 'Mrs.  Mary  Andrews,  of  Talminster/' 
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**  She  ought  to  have  been  called  before/'  said  the  coroner ;  "  but 
it  does  not  much  signify.     Let  Mrs.  Mary  Andrews  be  called." 

**  May  I  retire  1"  asked  General  de  Calverly.  **  I  have  letters  of 
importance  requiring  my  immediate  attention.'' 

"Certainly,"  replied  the  coroner. — **I  believe,  gentlemen  of 
the  jury,  there  is  no  need  to  detain  the  (JeneraU" 

"Certainly  not,"  was  the  general  reply.  Mr.  Grange,  indeed, 
innttered  that  he  hoped  the  General  would  not  trouble  himself  to 
return  on  his  account;  but  be  made  no  objection,  and  the  gallant 
tidier  took  his  departure. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

HBS.   MABY  ANDBEW8. 

Mbh.  Maby  Ajtdbews  was  somewhere  about  sixty  years  of  age, 
hut  by  no  means  an  old  woman.  She  w;as  stout,  but  Dot  fat,  and 
*<^ked  muscular.  She  held  herself  very  upright,  and  a  keen  look 
^f  determination  gleamed  from  her  small  grey  eyes,  her  teeth  were 
fi^Tnly  set,  and  her  hands  clenched  as  she  entered  the  inquest-room. 
A.  faint  odour  of  stale  tobacco  came  into  the  room  with  her,  and  was 
perceptible  enough  above  the  delicate  aroma  of  the  cigars  which 
already  perfumed  that  apartment.  The  woman  was  in  grief, 
^though  by  no  means  broken  down  by  her  sorrow.  She  looked. 
Perhaps,  rather  savage  than  sorrowful ;  and  the  policeman  stepped 
^^^ck  a  pace  or  two  as  she  passed  him. 

"  The  worst  scratch  I  ever  got  in  my  life — on  duty,  mind — I  got 
from  just  such  another,"  he  whispered  to  Mr.  Burroughes. 

"  I  like  the  look  of  her,"  the  Colonist  replied,  rather  too  loudly, 
for  the  woman  heard  him.  She  turned  sharply  on  him  ;  but  before 
'he  could  speak,  she  stumbled  and  half  fell  over  a  chair. 

**  Hold  up,  mother !"  said  George  Burroughes,  as  he  lifted  her 
^  her  feet.  She  was  very  white  when  he  seated  her  on  the  chair, 
**Hj  George  took  a  glass  of  water  from  the  coroner's  table  and  gave 
'^  to  her. 

"What  is  the  matter,  my  good  woman  1"  said  the  coroner; 
*  ^oreyou  not  well?" 

She  only  looked  at  George  Burroughes,  and  gave  no  answer. 

**I  think,  Mr.  Coroner,"  said  George,  **  that  I  can  explain  this. 
^  ^as  in  a  railway  train  from  Plymouth  the  day  before  yesterday, 
*^Hi  this  woman  and  I  were  in  the  same  carriage."  The  policeman 
PW^cked  up  his  ears.  **  Her  husband  was  also  there,"  continued 
*^^  Colonist.  The  policeman  looked  awfully  disgusted  now ; 
there  was  a  smash  on  the  line,  and  her  husband  got  very  much 
V\xn.  I  suppose  the  sight  of  me  puts  her  in  mind  of  it  all," 
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**  It  puts  me  in  miivl  .that  T  owe  my  old  inaaV^  life   to  y^u^^' 
said  Mrs.  Andrews.     ''  I  never  thouulit  of  saviat,^  '  Thank  you,*     1 
was  so  taken  up  with  that  old  bad  bargain  of  mine  ;  but  bless  yo^t^i, 
anyhow,  Mr. " 

**  Burroui;lies,"  suggested  the  policeman. 

**  I  miiiht  have  known!"  said  Mrs.  Andrews;  "of  course  i  "^'s 
Burrouirhes  !'*  and  then  she  went  oil'  into  a  fit  of  hysterics. 

When  a  woman  does  this,  men  are  reduced  to  a  state  of  ut  ^^cr 
helplessness.      The    wisilom   of  the  law,   force   of  authority,  t_  lie 
consolations  of  the    minister  of  religion,  are   powerless  for  on.  <:o. 
Should  women  ever  succeed  in  their  struirgle  for  woman's  rigl  x.  ts, 
and  be  admitted   to  an  equality  in  the  competitive  struggle      ibr 
place,  power,  and  rule,  men  will  be  placed  at  a  great  d'sadvautin^u'O 
by  their  inability  to  go  into  hysterics.      Who    could   persist       in 
opposition  to    a   female    Prime   Minister,    when    the   whipper-iii 
whispered,  '  Look-out,  she  going  off!'     Anything  sooner  than  tVi  i^^t. 
Men  will  do  anything,  even  as  things  now  are,  to  avoid  the  distr*3:s--^- 
ing  sight.     They  will  consent   to  pay  a  milliner's  bill  of  the  u"^*^-"'^^ 
atrocious  character;  they  will  agree  to  go  the  Continent  when  tl^<^y 
wish  to  remain  at  home  ;  thev  will  consent  to  a  three  months'  \'"i^^^ 
from    their   mothers-in-law;  they  will  even    perjure  themseW'^^^» 
and  promise  to  abstain  from  choice  tobaccos  and  wines.     But  wIj^^^ 
woman  is  man's  equal  things  will  be  horrible  indeed.     The  pati<^^"^^ 
will  consent  to  lose  his  leg  or  arm  when  he  sees  the  mouth  n*"^'^ 
eyes  of  his  female  surgeon  twitching  preparatory  to  the  first  shriel^^   ^^ 
the  hysterical  attack;  the  staunchest  old  puritan  will  godowii-    ^^ 
once  to  confession,  when  he  see  the  Reverenil  Mrs.  Twitter  is  ov^^^" 
excited,  and  the  pleader  will  throw  down  his  brief  as  he  sees   iL\^^ 
eminent    and   feminine   Chief  Justice  throw  up  her  heels   irx        ^ 
paroxysm  of  despair  at  not  having  all  the  talk  to  herself.    No  woti^i^'' 
dismay  seized  upon  the  jury  at  the  **  Chester  Arms,"  whenVt^*^^ 
Andrews  **  went  ofl';"  they  could  but  look  at  each  other  while    '^  -■^® 
policeman  held  her  head  down,  as  he  would  have  donetoanoverthro"^^'^ 
horse  while  the  harness  was  being  removed.     Luckily,  help  wa.:^      ^*' 
hand^  and  such  help  as  women  alone  can  give,  having  no  particd^  ^^ 
value   for  the  afflicted,  but  affording   infinite  consolation  to     "^  ^^^ 
helpless,  and  relieving  the  male  sex  from  the  distressing  conscio*-^' 
ness  of  their  own  imbecility. 

The  landlady's  wife,  the  young  lady  at  the  bar,  and   two       ^ 
three  others  who  had  gathered  themselves  at  the  sound  of  the  fi^*^^ 
cry,  made  their  appearance  on  the  scene,  their  remedi^  consisted       ^ 
slapping  the  back  of  the  patient's  hands,  and  crying  at  intervt:^^^ 
•'Poor  dear  !'*  the  administration  of  smelling  bottles,   and  sor^^^ 
intricate  process  with  the  '*  stays,**  and  the  despatch  of  the  poli( 
pian  for  the  doctor. 
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er  a  short  delay  Dr.  Jerniugbatn  made  bis  appearance  and 
le  case  in  hand.  He  was  a  young  man,  but-  remarkably 
and  thoroughly  acquainted  with  female  diseases.  Perhaps 
^wledge  of  the  English  dictionary  exceeded  his  professional 
od  he  talked  so  well  that  even  the  most  talkative  woman 
gh  acknowledged  him  as  her  master,  not  that  he  talked 
but  he  u&ed  words  that  no  feminine  tongue  dared  tamper 

rejoice,"  he  observed,  **that  a  curious  concatenation  of 
stances  has  directed  my  steps  hitherwards. ' '  The  concatena- 
ally  depended  on  a  desire  to  get  a  brandy  and  soda  water, 
rhaps  a  game  of  billiards  when  the  inquest  was  over,  for  Dr. 
jham  was  still  a  young  man.     *^Ah,"  he  continued,   **I 

involuntary  action  of  the  muscles,  and  spasmodic  move- 
3f  the  trachea  indicated  by  irregular  and  discordant 
vbich  must  be  trying  to  the  vocal  c;hords.  A  small  quantity 
lulant,  I    think,    should    be    administered — thanks,    very 

as  the  landlord  rushed  in  with  half-a-pint  of  the  best 
,  in  a  large  soda-water  glass.  "  Would  you,  kindly,  hold  up 
tent's  head,  Mrs.  Jones  ?  Thanks,  very  nicely  done,  hideed! 
rdly  wants  a  medical  adviser  where  Mrs.  Jones  is  the 
r." 

mother  minute  or  two  Mrs.  Andrews  was  quiet,  and  almost 
again,  and  was  allowed  a  further  rest,  in  an  adjoining 
before  she  appeared  again  before  the  coroner.  Five 
3  of  quiet  made  a  different  woman  of  Mrs.  Andrews  ;  and 
t  as  cool  and  collected  when  she  entered  the  inquest-room 
as  though  there  had  never  been  such  a  thing  as  hysteria  in 
Id. 

That  can  you  tell  us,  Mrs.  Andrews?"  asked  the  coroner  in 
dest  voice,  with  an  awful  fear  upon  him  of  touching  upon 
\u%  string,  which  might  produce  another  attack — **what 
I  tell  us  of  this  poor  little  child  ? — ^he  is  not  your  own  ?" — 
[ess  the  man,"  said  the  landlord's  wife  to  Mrs.  Jones,  "  the 
is  sixty!" 

e's  a  bachelor,  my  dear,"  whispered  Mrs.  Jones, 
's  an  awful  shame,  then,"   replied   the    landlord's  wife, 
ng  all  these  delicate  inquiries,  too !" 
he  name  of  the  child  is  Henry  Andrews?"  inquired  the 


o. 


?hat  w  the  other  name,  if  you,  please?" 

To  other  name,  I  tell  you,  only  Henry." 

ut,  my  good  woman !" 

Lush,"  interrupted  Mr.  Pallby,  in  a  whisper,  *'  don't  caU  h?r 
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that,  she  will  be  oflf  again  as  sure  as  eggs  is  eggs ;  they  can't 
being  called  good  women." 

**  Why  not  ?"  asked  the  coroner  in  his  lowest  tone. 

**  They  always  think  you  are  poking  fun  at  them,"  said 
Pallby. 

The  coroner  nodded  and  continued.     **A8  I  was  saying, 
dear  lady,  the  child  must  have  had  a  father  or  mother." 

''  He  was  a  love  child,"  replied  Mrs.  Andrews. 

A  solemn  ]ook  of  intense  virtue  mixed  with  scorn  illumins^t^t/ 
the  faces  of  all  present,  with  the  exception  of  the  countenances  of 
Mr.  Grange  and  the  policeman.     As  an  ex-smuggler,  Mr.  Grano^e 
approved  of  anything  contraband,  and  the  policeman  was  naturaJij 
gratified  in  finding  out  there  had  been  some  offence  against  the  law, 
even  if  it  should  only  prove  to  be  a  moral  law.    . 

**  A  love  child,  my  dear  madam  ?"  continued  the  coroner ;  "  bat 
even  so,  it  must  have  had  a  father  and  a  mother." 

"A  love  child,"  said  Mrs.  Andrews,  "has  got  no  father 
and  mother." 

"  Bless  me  ! "  ejaculated  the  coroner ;  *'  but  it  has  got  a  name. 
Ton't  you  know  it  takes  the  mother's' name?" 

**  The  mother  lost  her  name,  I  tell  you ;  that  is,  she  lost  her 
good  name,  and  I  ain't  going  to  tell  you  her  bad  one.  There  are 
plenty  of  you  men  to  do  that,"  continued  Mrs.  Andrews  defiantly. 
The  women  present  gave  a  groan,  as  much  as  to  say,  there  was  a 
deal  of  truth  in  that  remark. 

**I  really  must  insist,"  went  on  the  perplexed  official,  "o^ 
•  your  giving  me  the  mother's  name." 

**Then  I  won't,"  replied  Mrs.  Andrews.  "She  gave  me  the 
child  to  take  care  of,  and  I  didn't  take  care  of  it;  a^  you  may 
punish  me  if  you  can.  I  confess  my  own  faults  without  confessiug 
other  people's.  That's  gospel,  isn't  it,  sir?"  she  appealed  to  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Moodle,  who  was  a  spectator. 

"  I  believe,  sir,  the  witness  has  correctly  stated  the  teaching  of 
the  Church,"  said  Mr.  Moodle. 

"  This  is  not  a  church,"  cried  the  exasperated  coroner;  "and  I 
insist  upon  the  name." 

**  Then  you  shan't  get  it,"  replied  Mrs.  Andrews. 

**  She  will  be  off  again,"  whispered  Mr.  Pallby. 

'*  Oh,  dear  me !"  said  the  coroner.  **  Ah,  well,  madam,  will  you 
tell  us  how  the  child  came  to  Leigh  with  no  one  to  take  care  of 
him?" 

*  *  Yes,  I  told  you  that  my  liusband  was  hurt  the  day  before 

yesterday,  and  I  had  to  nurse  him ;  so  when  Jane  Simmoads  asked 

if  she  might  take  the  child  to  Leigh,  I  was  fool  enough  to  say,  Yes; 

(uid  while  Jane  was  having  a  bathQ  &om  the  macIunQ  she  told  ^ 
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lildto  keep  close  to  the  door  until  she  came  out,  poor  little  chap  ! 
^  got  tired  I  suppose  and  wandered  away  and  was  drowned.*' 

**  Where  is  Jane  Simmonds  ?'*  said  the  coroner. 

*'She  has  been  in  hysterics  ever  since,**  said  the  policeman. 
I  could  bring  her  on  a  stretcher  if  you  wish,  your  honour.** 

*  *  Oh ,  qui  te  unnecessary  !  *  *   chorused  the  j  ury . 

'*  Well,  then,  gentlemen,  we  will  say,  I  think,  that  a  child,  name 
iknown,  came  to  his  death  by  drowning.** 

•* Being  drowned  is  better,*'  said  Mr.  Grange,  **  it  might  have 
jenilr.  Neville  who  pulled  him  under  water.** 

** Drowning,'*  coniinued  the  coroner,  disregarding  Mr.  Grange, 
having  wandered  away  from  the  nurse  in  charge  of  him — in  fact, 
verdict  of  accidental  death.*' 

**  Quite  so,**  replied  ]^r.  Pallby,  who  was  a  severe  man  ;  **  and 
must  say,  Mr.  Gripes,  the  proper  sort  of  death  for  an  accidental 
hild,  only  it  ought  to  have  been  at  Chalk  ton.*' 


CHAPTER  IX. 

UP      TO'    LONDON. 

Qeorge  Burroughes,  soon  after  the  inquest  was  over, 
•talked  down  to  the  Railway  station  to  take  a  ticket  for  the 
'unction,  whence  he  could  continue  his  journey  on  the  main-line, 
ie  was  half,  an-hour  too  soon,  and  no  one  was  visible  ;  so  he  sat 
himself  down,  lighted  a  pipe,  and  ruminated  over  the  events  of  the 
^  few  hours. 

^  "This  is  a  pleasant  introduction  to  the  old  country  !**  he  said  to 
umself:  "first  a  railway  accident,  then  an  inquest.  I  wonder 
^kat  the  next  little  anausement  will  be  ?'* 

"May  I  speak  to  you  a  moment?'*  inquired  a  woman,  who  had 
approached  him  unperceived. 

George  turned  round  and  stared  hard  at  the  new-comer.  It 
^^Mrs.  Andrews. 

"What  is  it?"  he  said,  kindly. 

"  I  want  to  ask  you  a  favour,"  she  replied.  "  I  want  you  to 
^p  for  the  child's  funeral, — it  will  be  this  afternoon,  and  it  won't 
^p  you  long." 

"Look  here,  Mrs.  Andrews,"  said  George ;  **  I  don't  wan't  to 
•^  unkind,  but  this  is  rather  hard  upon  me.  I  will  tell  you 
^mething,  for  you  are  a  woman  who  can  keep  a  secret  belonging 
^  somebody  else,  and  1  never  thought  to*  meet  a  woman  of  that 
U»d.  I  am  on  my  way  to  my  daughter,  whom  I  have  not  seen 
>r  twenty  years,— not  since  she  was  a  little  child." 

"Pees  8)ie  know  you  are  coming?"  asked  Mrs.  Andrews, 
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'*  She  knows  that  I  am  on  my  way,  but  not  that  I  have  arrived. 
I  intend  to  surprise  her." 

**  Then  it  will  not  be  a  disappointment  to  her  if  you  put  it  off 
for  a  day." 

**  Perhaps  not ;  but  it  might  be  to  me.  It's  a  long  way  from 
here  to  Kotherhithe,  and  I  intend  to  get  there  before  I  sleep/' 

**  Do  stop,  Mr.  Burroughes  !"  she  pleaded. 

*'  Why  ?  What  right  have  you  to  ask  me  ?  what  claim  have 
you  upon  me?" 

"  I  have  none, — oh,  Mr.  Burroughes,  stop  for  that  reason,  just 
because  I  have  no  claim  whatever  upon  you,  only  that  I  am  a 
woman  in  trouble  and  sorrow,  and  old  and  wretched,  and  you  are 
a  man  young  enough  to  be  my  son." 

George  looked  perplexed ;  but,  after  a  moment's  thought,  he 
gave  a  sigh  and  held  out  his  hand  to  her — 

'*  There,  mother,  don't  fret;  come  what  will,  I  will  stop." 

She  took  his  hand,  almost  reluctantly,  and  then,  turning  away, 
walked  with  a  quick  step  towards  Leigh.  George  followed  her,  and 
just  caught  sight  of  her  again  coming  out  of  the  telegraph  office; 
but  he  did  not  speak  to  her  nor  see  her  again  until  the  funeral  pro- 
cession started. 

George  and  Mrs.  Andrews  walked  as  chief  mourners,  and  a  few 
followed.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Neville  read  the  funeral  service,  and  the 
poor  little  child  was  left  in  peace. 

**  Good-bye !"  said  George  to  Mrs.  Andrews  ;  *'  I  suppose  we 
shall  never  meet  again  in  this  world." 

**  I  can't  thank  you,"  she  said ;  "  don't  shake  hands,  go;  for 
God's  sake  go,  man  ! ' ' 

George  stared,  and  beckoned  to  Mr.  Neville. 

"  It's  my  belief,"  he  whispered,  "that  the  old  lady  is  as  madas 
a  hatter.  Will  you  keep  an  eye  on  her,  and  see  her  safe  home  to 
Talminsterl" 

**  Yes?  willingly,"  answered  the  curate. 

'*Then  good-bye;  and  if  ever  I  come  back  to  Leigh  may  I 
be " 

**  Hush  !"  said  the  curate. 

** — Bless'd,"  continued  George. 

**  Amen  to  that,"  said  the  Rev.  Mr.  Neville. 

"  Yes,"  broke  in  Mrs.  Andrews, "  amen  to  that,  amen  and  am^t" 

The  two  men  exchanged  looks,  and  then  they  separated  j  land  in 
a  few  minutes  Mr.  Burroughes  really  succeeded  in  getting  a  rail- 
way ticket  to  take  him  away  from  Leigh.  • 

At  the  junction  he  got  into  a  second-class  carriage,  on  its  way 
from  Plymouth  to  London.  There  was  but  one  seat  vacant,  which 
bad  been  turned  into  a  receptacle  for  all  the  odds  and  en4B  ^ 
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ch  travellers  embarrass  themselves  and  their  neighbours.  As 
se  had  now  to  be  removed,  George,  on  his  entrance,  was  received 
1  a  general  scowl.  As  it  was,  he  had  to  sit  down  on  a  little 
k  handbag,  apparently  stuffed  with  scissors  and  knitting  needles, 
nging  to  an  elderly  female,  who  quite  forgot  to  remove  it. 
"Oh!"  said  George,  as  he  inadvertantUy  plumped  down  on 
UDseen  weapons  of  destruction. 

"  I  am  afraid  the  iron  entered  into  your  soul,  sir,"  said  a  young 
loman  opposite  ;  **  it  did  into  mine !     I  sat  down  there  when  I 

B  in hullo  !  it's  George  Burroughcs.     How  are  you  again, 

ellow?  I  never  thought  to  catch  you  up  ;  I  supposed  you  were 
jondon  by  this  time."  So  saying,  Harry  Travers,  a  fellow- 
anger  of  George's  in  the  same  ship  from  New  Zealand,  warmly 
k  him  by  the  hand.  Isn't  it  jolly  getting  ashore  from  that 
tly  old  tub — one  hundred  and  ten  days  from  Wellington,  New 
and,  to  Plymouth  is  rather  too  much  of  a  good  thing  ?  *  Water, 
r,  everywhere,  and  not  a  drop  to  drink  ! '  as  the  poet  said  when 
>uld  not  get  his  beer.  He  might  have  said  it  aboard  the  *  High- 
,'  might  he  not,  George  ]  Did  you  ever  see  such  tumblers  \ 
I  my  word,  five  of  them  go  to  a  pint^  and  the  stuff  sour  besides. 
I  a  dirty  lot,  too !  I  wonder  what  they  wiped  their  tumblers 
I  suspect  ihe  steward  used  his  own  spare  shirt,  for  he  never 
ged  his  clothes." 
'  Nonsense !"  said  George. 

*He  didn't,  upon  my  word,"  replied  Mr.  Travers.  "  Why,  off 
Horn,  the  old  fellow  one  day  was  shivering  in  a  white  jacket 
irousers,  or  a  whitey-brown,  perhaps,  I  should  say.  *  I  wonder, 
IVavers,'  said  he,  'what  can  have  given  me  rheumatics  ?  I've 
r  taken  pff  my  clothes  since  I  left  Wellington.'  I  watched  him 
that,  and  I  saw  him  in  Plymouth  in  the  very  identical  clothes 
lay  before  yesterday.  Change  of  habits  very  necessary  in  his 
eh,  George?  Train  stops  hero  five  minutes  ;  come  and  have 
it  of  bitter?" 

You've  had  a  pint  already,"  said  Burroughes. 
'  Well,  perhaps  I  have  ;  but  I  must  have  one  more,  and  then 
jet  into  a  smoking  carriage,  and  won't  touch  another  drop 
we  get  to  London."      And  so  saying  Mr.  Henry  Travers  took 
Bparture. 

'he  other  passengers  by  degrees  thawed,  and  ventured  into 
3rsation  with  the  last  new-comer. 

Been  to  New  Zealand,  sir?"  asked  a  quiet  little  old  gentle. 
in  black,  who  sat  opposite  to  George. 
*Yes,  sir." 

Fine  country,  I  believe  ?" 
'Very." 
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"  Do  you  consider  it  a  good  place  for  English  people  to  go  tol" 
asked  a  sour.faced  old  lady. 

"  That  depends,  ma'am.  A  good  place  for  a  man  who  takei 
£100,000  with  him,  or  for  a  man  who  takes  nothing  but  his  four 
bones ;  but  a  bad  place  for  a  gentleman,  who  wants  to  remain 
genteel  on  a  little  income  of  two  or  three  hundred  a-year." 

'*  Why?"  asked  the  little  old  gentleman. 

''Because  gentility  is  the  most  expensive  article  in  the  world. 
Gentility  means  a  chinmey-pot  hat,  a  pair  of  kid  gloves  on  Sundays, 
a  glass  of  wine  to  give  a  genteel  fnend,  and  a  little,  genteel 
official  situation  of  about  £300  a-year,  with  a  claim  to  an  invitatioa 
to  the  Government  Ball  on  the  Queen's  birthday.  Now,  chimney, 
pot  hats,  thin  boots,  kid  gloves,  and  good  wine  are  terribly 
expensive  and  difficult  to  get,  and  snug  little  sinecures  are  not  to  be 
had  at  all.  A  gentleman,  of  course,  may  do  as  well  as  a  poor  man ; 
but  he  must  sink  his  gentility,  he  must  give  up  his  wine,  and  put 
his  gloves  in  his  pocket,  buy  a  pair  of  highlows  when  his  thin  booU 
wear  out,  learn  to  plough  and  fence,  be  haiidy  with  an  axe,  cut  up 
a  pig  and  salt  it  too,  go  without  butter  if  he  can  sell  it  in  the 
market,  stand  nobblers  all  round  on  festive  occasions,  and  new 
allude  to  my  uncle.  Sir  Henry,  or  my  first  cousin,  LoW  WilliaD, 
should  he  happen  to  be  blessed  with  such  relations." 

"In  fact,  cease  to  be  a  gentleman,"  said  a  haughty-looking 
bank  clerk,  sitting  in  the  opposite  corner.  **  No  gentleman  could 
do  it." 

"  I  should  say  about  one  in  twenty  can,"  replied  George. 

The  clerk  shrugged  his  shoulders,  and  twisted  the  ends  of  W 
waxed  moustache ;  he,  evidently,  was  not  one  of  the  twenty  who 
could  sink  his  gentility  and  remain  a  gentleman.  • 

**  And  for  the  ladies,  sir ;"  inquired  a  buxom-looking  womanoT 
about  forty,  with  a  cheerful  face,  shining  from  out  her  bW 
habiliments.     "  Can  ladies  do  well  out  there  1" 

**They  all  get  married  as  soon  as  they  arrive;  thflj  g«^ 
snapped  up  as  soon  as  they  land." 

"  Oh,  how  horrid !"  said  the  widow.  "  Dreadful,  ma^am,  n^ 
it  ?"  she  continued,  addressing  the  sour-faced  old  lady,  with  the 
bag  of  prickles.  ^    ^^ 

*'  I  am  given  to  understand  they  are  tatooed  out  there,  or?"  the 

latter  lady  inquired.  . 

"  That  is  going  out  of  fashion,  ma'am,  very  much.  Some  oi 
the  old  chiefs  are  wonderfully  done,  though, — the  patterns  pre  »«•* 
intricate.  You  may  know  a  great  chief  by  his  pattern,  just  lib* 
European  coat  of  arms  on  a  visiting  card." 

** Is  it  only  on  the  face  or  all  over!"  inquired  th^.floW-ft^ 
lady. 
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"I  don't  like  to  be  too  particular,  ma'am,"   said  George; 

at  if  a  great  Maori  chief,  ma'am,  was  to  sit  down  upon  your 

rk-bag  (lif  you  will  excuse  my  alluding  to  it)  he  would  spoil  his 

oo!" 

The  sour.faced  old  lady  looked  very  grim  indeed. 

"  I  am  sorry,   sir,  my  bag  should  inconvenience  you,"   she 

lied;  "this  is  my  station — I  will  relieve  you  of  it,"   and  in 

)ther  minute  she  took  a  stately  departure. 

A  few  miles  further  on  the  buxom  lady  gave  a  smiling  adieu, 

lat  the  next  station  the  stately  clerk  disappeared.     So  George 

mmghes  and  the  gentleman  in  black  were  alone. 

*'  I  wanted  to  ask  you  a  question  or  two,  sir,"  the  old  gentleman 

\\  **  but  I  did  not  like  when  there  were  others  in  the  carriage. 

.ve  you  been  long  in  New  Zealand  ?" 

'*  I  went  there  twenty  years  ago.  I  was  a  young  man  then,  and 
lad  met  with  sorrow  and  trouble  in  the  old  country,  and  I  made 
my  mind  to  try  and  make  a  new  home  and  begin  a  new  life  in 
!W  Zealand." 

"I  suppose,  sir,  you  have  been  pretty  well  all  over  the 
intry  ?" 

**  Yes;  I  have  visited  most  of  the  settlements — all  of  them,  I 
nk." 

*'Did  you  ever  meet  with  a  man  of  the  name  of  Bur. 
ighes  1— Burroughes  is  not  an  uncommon  name  anywhere,  I 
ppose?" 

*'  I  have  heard  of  it  more  than  once  in  New  Zealand  ;  my  own 
me  is  Burroughes." 

**  Bless  me !  that  is  odd.  My  name  is  Trounce,  firm  of  Trounce 
dTrim,  South  Square,  Gray's  Inn,  London." 

George  bowed,  and  tried  to  look  as  if  that  must  be  a  very  nice 
loe  indeed. 

**  Did  you  ever  hear  of  a  place  called  Puddlehurst,  in  Sussex  ?'* 
M  the  old  gentleman. 

"  I  was  there  as  a  boy,"  replied  George,  **  and  my  father  or  my 
jther  was  bom  there  :  I  really  forget  which," 

'^  That  is  queer !"  mused  the  old  gentleman. 

'*  It  did  not  make  much  impression  on  me,"  said  George.  '*  You 
)  it  was  before  my  time." 

"  Will  you  give  me  your  address,  Mr.  Burroughes  ?" 

"  I  have  none  yet,' '  he  replied.  "  I  am  going  down  to  Rother- 
ihe  to  see  my  daughter,  who]  is  a  milliner  there.  No.  2,  Stamford 
reet,  and  then  I  shall  put  up  somewhere  in  London ;  but  I  have 
notion  where." 

"Will  a  letter  find  you  at  2,  Stamford  Street?" 

••Certainly." 
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"  Then,  Mr.  Burroughes,  I  will  say  good-bye  for  the  present,  for 
this  is  Waterloo  ;  and  if  you  5Ao?^W  want  any  legal  advice  while  you 
are  in  England,  you  might  do  worse  than  give  me  a  call  at  Trounce 
and  Trim's,  Gray's  Inn.     Good-bye !" 


CHAPTER  X. 


A  LITTLE  DINNER-PARTY. 


Who  do  you  think  the  new  curate  here  is?"  asked  Mrs,de 
Calverly,  one  fine  morning  at  breakfast,  of  her  husband  the 
General. 

"I  have  really  not  thought  on  the  subject,  my  love.  The 
whole  affair  of  that  inquest  was  most  annoying,  and  I  cannot  sajflj 
wish  to  hear  anything  about  any  one  who  w;is  engaged  iu  it." 

*'  But,  my  dear,  the  young  man  is  Walter  Neville,"  replied tta 
lady;  "surely  you  remember  the  name?  He  was  at  Cambridge 
with  Frank,  and  I  know,  at  one  time,  they  were  great  frieak 
Don't  you  recollect,  Florence,  he  used  to  write  about  his  friend 
Frank,  and  turn  him  into  all  sorts  of  ridicule  ?" 

*'  How  could  he  do  it  ?"  said  Florence,  half  to  herself. 

''I'm  sure  I  don't  know,  my  love;  he  has  great  talenteftf 
satire  and  all  that  sort  of  thing.  He  used  to  laugh  at  everything 
and  everybody,  you  know " 

"  A  little  too  much  my  dear,"  interrupted  the  General;  *|** 
was  Frank's  great  fault.  It's  all  very  well  to  hold  peculitf 
opinions  ;  but  it  is  sheer  madness  to  express  them  publicly.  Ne<i 
Frank  was  always  sneering  at  religion  and  virtue,  and  pnU* 
spirit,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing  ; — very  clever,  of  course,  andqw* 
right  in  its  proper  place  ;  but  in  public  anything  of  that  sort  i*  * 
the  very  worst  taste.  I  think  he  used  to  laugh  at  this  young  in«^ 
Mr.  Nevilje,  as  a  nineteenth-century  monk,  or  something  of  ^ 
kind." 

**Yes,"  said  Mrs.  do  Calverly;  **I  think  they  were  not  bo* 
great  friends  afterwards.  I  don't  remember  that  Frank  spoke  * 
him  at  all  when  he  was  last  with  us,  before  he  went  to  India;  ^. 
I  never  heard  of  any  quarrel,  and  I  think,  General,  we  migb*  •* 
Mr.  Neville  to  dinner." 

**  It  will  be  a  terrible  bore,"  replied  the  General. 

"  Perhaps  so  ;  but  we  shall  be  here  for  a  few  months,  GcnerA 
imlcss  you  get  your  appointment  sooner  than  you  expect;  afl^  *J 
shall  have  to  meet  some  of  those  Leigh  people  at  my  sisters,  ** 
really  it  is  better  to  know  one  or  two  of  the  tolerably  decent  pWr^j 
just  to  keep  the  others  off.  We  are  bound  to  be  hospitablVi/'*" 
know  ;  it's  a  Christian  duty,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing." 
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"  m  be  hanged,  though,  if  I  give  any  of  those  people  my 
r  port,  or  that  batch  of  claret  De  La  Rue  sent  me,"  exclaimed 

i  General. 

« 

**  Of  course  not,  my  love— nobody  expects  it.  We  need  not  go 
any  expense,  for  none  of  those  people  can  ask  us  back  again  ; 
1 1  think  we  ought  to  do  it.  My  idea  is  to  ask  my  sister  and  the 
ar,  Mr.  Moodle,  and  this  Mr.  Neville,  and  the  doctor,  Jerning- 
m,  I  think  they  call  him,  and  his  wife." 

"I  hate  doctors,"  said  the  General.  '*  They  always  take  away 
)r  appetite.  They  look  at  you  as  if  they  saw  a  screw  loose  about 
u  somewheroi  and  if  they  have  to  carve  anything,  they  try  and 
Hed  it.  Upon  my  soul,  it's  awful  to  sit  near  one  ;  trying  to  help 
hare  anatomically." 

"Well,  my  love,  this  Jerninofham  ought  to  come.  He  married 
Miss  Copplestone  of  Bowlands,  and,  no  doubt,  she  has  civilised 
ma-bit." 

"Ah,  well,  let  the  man  come  if  ho  must." 

"That  will  be  enough  for  dinner,  my  dear;  and  then,  in  the 
ening,  we  can  ask  the  other  people  to  a  little  music.  It  will  be 
fcr  by  eleven,  and  we  need  never  do  it  again." 

"  Have  your  own  way,  my  love,"  sighed  the  General.  "  Make 
Thursday  next." 

A  dinner-party  in  a  small  watering-place  like  Leigh  is  not  quite 
le  same  sort  of  thing  as  in  larger  towns.  There  is  not  so  much 
fference  in  the  table  appointments,  nor  in  the  eatables  and  drink- 
bles  provided  as  one  might  expect.  A  few  local  peculiarities 
lay  exist,  such  as  the  unaccountable  presence  of  cream  in  every 
iah,  still  to  be  found  in  the  benighted  parts  of  Devonshire.  It  is 
itonishing  how  difficult  it  is  to  eradicate  these  relics  of  bar- 
arism. 

The  first  Irishman  'who  went  to  India  taught  the  Hindoos 
Imopean  cookery ;  and  all  through  India,  at  every  traveller's 
lUDgalow,  and  at  each  mess-table,  is  yet  to  be  found  the  everlasting 
'Irony  Estew."  Noah,  probably,  delighted  in  onions,  and  there  is 
ot  a  ship's  steward,  even  now,  who  does  not  hold  fast  to  the 
odent  prejudice.  Travellers  say  that  they  have  eaten  chopped 
nioDS  in  a  Christmas  plum-pudding  aboard  of  an  "Aberdeen 
lipper."  In  some  parts  of  Devonshire  the  cow  must  have  been  an 
bject  of  worship  in  earlier  times,  and  traces  of  the  superstition  are 
0  be  found  in  the  devotion  paid  to  the  cream.  It  is  everywhere  ; 
t  is  in  the  soup,  in  the  fish-sauce,  and  in  the  meat-pies.  Perhaps, 
0  the  sated  London  epicure  a  Devonshire  pigeon-pie  may  be  a 
tew  delight.  It^  is  made  of  pigeons,  of  course,  and  there  is  beef- 
teak  in  it ;  but  that  is  all  of  no  consequence.  The  secret  of  the 
lie  consists  in  raising  the  crust  when  it  is  half  baked,  and  pouring 
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in  chopped  parsley  and  thick  Devonshire  cream.  Then  you  ( 
down  the  lid  and  put  it  into  the  oven  again.  When  the  pi 
opened  the  birds  don't  begin  to  sing,  they  are  not  green  enougb 
that ;  but  they  are,  as  the  Scotchman  said,  who  tried  the  snail 
the  Spartan  broth,  *'  dommed  green,*'  and,  no  doubt,  he  would  I 
added  in  the  case  of  the  pigeons  as  in  that  of  the  snails,  '*  Tak 
awa,  mon — tak  'em  awa!" 

With  the  exception  of  the  pigeon-pies  there  was  not 
remarkable  about  the  General's  dinner  table.  Two  neat  i 
servants  did  all  the  waiting,  and  three  unhappy -looking  men? 
in  the  background,  and  tried  to  look  like  waiters.  Theym 
perhaps,  have  been  of  some  assistance,  had  it  not  have  beer 
their  white  Berlin  gloves,  which  were  a  size  or  two  too  big  for  tl 
It  was  impossible  for  the  wearers  to  keep  the  prolonged  fingen 
thumb-ends  from  dripping  into  the  soup  as  they  tried  to  han( 
plates  round.  Accepting  their  fate,  they  did  nothing  after 
much,  but  contemplate  the  company  and  listen  to  the  con  versa 
A  smile  lighted  the  face  of  one  solemn-looking  waiter  when  a  j 
made  some  remark  upon  the  magnificent  size  of  the  potatoes, 
waiter  had  grown  those  potatoes,  and  tended  them  in  his  cap 
of  gardener  at  Miss  Penruddocke's,  from  the  moment  they 
appeared  above  ground  until  then.  The  company  were  b 
more  at  their  ease,  at  first,  than  the  waiters — they  all  kne 
little  of  ^ach  other.  But,  as  the  wine  passed  round,  ma 
improved.  People  began  to  air  their  hobbies  and  display 
little  peeuliarities  :  the  English  reserve  gave  way  a  trifle, 
nature  was  allowed  to  peep  forth  now  and  then.  Miss  Penrudd 
was  gracious — when  she  was  not  in  that  mood  she  was  n 
pleasant  person  to  sit  next  to  at  dinner-table  or  anywhere 
She  was  "  a  grand  lady  "  on  a  small  scale,  and  a  grand  lady  at 
worst  is  a  very  trying  personage ;  indeed,  the  secret  consisi 
manners,  and  can  only  be  acquired  by  the  upper  ten  of  the  va 
but  well  -  defined  circles  of  English  society.  Utter  sham 
insolence  is  the  principal  ingredient  of  the  sauce  of  the  grand  1 
The  insolence  that  a  wife  will  give  to  a  henpecked  husband,  n 
a  bad  daughter  will  shower  on  a  doting  parent,  is  the  samethii 
essence  as  the  unpleasant  manner  of  the  **  grand  lady."  You : 
be  very  rude  and  yet  perfectly  safe  yourself.  You  must  ( 
your  sport  of  torturing  the  inferior  creation  from  behind  a  bult 
which  you  know  will  never  be  assailed.  Then  you  may  hope  1 
a  grand  lady,— not  in  your  own  eyes,  perhaps,  nor  in  those  of 
maid  or  footmen,  but  in  the  eyes  of  all  the  lower  ten,  who  wai 
be  in  the  upper  ten,  who  will  not  resent  your  soom,  becaui 
their  hearts  they  know  that  they  deserve  it  for  toadying  a  viiij 
rank,  who  could  not  really  hold  her  own  in  impertinence  iri 
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nnart  chambermaid  if  they  had  a  clear  stage  and  no  favour.  But 
3n  this  occasion  Miss  Penruddocke  was  in  very  good  temper  and 
very  well  behaved.  She  was,  when  nothing  **put  her  out,"  a 
very  good  specimen  of  an  English  unmarried  lady,  she  was 
charitable  and  kind-hearted,  very  friendly  with  her  inferiors  and 
equals,  and  pretty  civil  generally  to  the  middle  classes.  She  was 
Qot  badly  informed, — could  quote  poetry  tolerably  incorrectly,  had 
I  pretty  notion  of  painting,  minus  perspective  and  drawing,  and 
leaded  theological  views,  which,  if  carried  out,  would  make  the 
company  in  heaven  very  select  indeed.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Moodle  took 
ler  in  to  dinner  and  sat  beside  her.  Dr.  Jerningham  was  seated 
lext  to  Mrs.  de  Calverly.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Neville  had  Mrs. 
emingham  under  his  charge,  and  Florence  sat  next  him,  nearest 
a  her  father,  the  General. 

As  the  champagne  went  round  the  conversation  became 
cioally  fluent  Mr.  Moodle  dilated  upon  a  new  sisterhood,  which 
e  had  established  in  a  neighbouring  village. 

'*  A  touching  and  beautiful  sign  of  progress  in  things  spiritual 
y  dear  lady.  Blue  dresses  of  serge,  with  a  border  of  scalloped 
lells,  with  a  Greek  cross  embroidered  between  each  shell.  Quite 
rimitive,  you  know.  A  large  bonnet,  with  nun's  headdresses, 
ipied  from  an  old  painting  in  a  Franciscan  nunnery,  green  gloves 
iUi  embroidered  cross,  shoes  with  latchets — such  an  improvement 
I  common  shoes,  takes  us  quite  back  to  the  early  days, — and 
ey  stockings  with  an  artificial  patch  of  worsted,  to  idealise 
fverty  and  self  denial." 

"I  suppose  they  are  pretty  well  off?"  asked  Miss  Penrud- 
cke. 

'•Oh,  very  rich  indeed!"  replied  Mr.  Moodle.     "In  fact,  it 
tmot  be  done  under  two  hundred  a  year,  and  some  have  more. 
8  dress,  you  see,  is  expensive.     Why  the  stockings  alone,  with 
t  imitation  patches,  are  more  expensive  than  silk !" 
"  How  nice !"  said  Mrs.  de  Calverly. 

"Why  don't  you  get  up  a  monastery,  Mr.  Moodle !*'  asked  the 
Qeral. 

"  There  is  less  piety,  I  am  afraid,  General,  among  our  ruder 
:,"  replied  the  vicar;  **and  yet  I  could  wish  to  see  it.  A 
id  of  brothers  devoted  to  celibacy  would  be  an  edifying  spec 
la" 

"It  would  interfere  with  the  labour  market,"  said  the 
lend. 

"Very  good  indeed,  Generall"  chimed  in  Dr.  Jerningham; 
hat's  my  own  idea — live  and  let  live.  The  rev.  gentleman 
lid  not  like  me  to  interfere  with  his  burial  fees  by  proposing 

mation."^ 

s 
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I  hardly  follow  you,"  said  the  General ;  **  but  I  maintain  iha 
monasteries  would  be  an  excuse  for  laziness  and  neglect  of  a 
work." 

"  Not,  I  think,"  replied  the  vicar,  '*  if  the  order  was  limited  1 
men  of  independent  property — men,  in  short,  who  had  no  woi 
to  do." 

"Perhaps  not,"  said  the  General;  "but  you  could  n 
expect  to  get  men  of  that  kind ;  what  would  they  gain  by  it  V* 

♦*Ah,  General,"  replied  the  vicar,  "you  do  not  regard  ti 
spiritual  privileges.  Think  of  the  sandalled  shoes,  the  tonsure,  tl 
midnight  chaunt,  a  large  cross  down  your  back,  and  a  huodr 
other  things." 

**  Well,  it's  not  in  ray  line,"  said  the  General. 
"Did  you   not  know  my  brother?"  asked  Florence  of  Jl 
Neville,  '*  at  Cambridge." 

The  curate  coloured,  and  said,  "  He  had  the  honour." 
**  Do  you  correspond  with  him  ?"  she  asked. 
"  No,  Miss  de  Calverly.     We  lost  sight  of  each  other,  as  m 
so  often  do," 

"  But  you  were  friends?"  she  persisted. 
"  Great  friends  at  one  time." 

"  I  thought  men's  friendship  lasted  all  their  lives,"  s 
continued. 

"  Until  they  quarrel,"  said  Neville.  "  I  think  we  are  not 
good  as  women  are;  as  Mr.  Moodle  observed,  we  are  taril 
unforgiving." 

"But,  Mr.  Neville,  the  falling  out  of  faithful  friend's  renei 
is  of  love." 

"  Yes,  that  may  be  so ;  but  hardly  of  friendship." 
Florence  coloured  up ;  she  hardly  liked  to  ask  where  the  ( 
ference  lay.     But  she  said — 

"  Men,  surely,  forgive  one  anothef  when  they  fall  out  ?  orb 
else  can  they  ask  for  forgiveness  ?" 

"They  do  not  forget  as  easily  as  they  forgive,  Miss 
Calverly." 

"  Then  they  do  not  forgive  at  all  ?  We  ask  for  our  offisDce 
be  blotted  out ;  you  would  keep  a  brother's  offence  perpotoi 
before  your  eyes,  and  pride  yourself  in  not  revenging  it.  Th 
better  of  it,  Mr.  Neville  ;  I  should  like  to  see  you  and  my  brot 
friends  again." 

Mrs.  de  Calverly  made  the  mystic  signal,  and  the  ladies  flutte 
gracefully  from  the  dining-room. 
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CHAPTER  XL 


MUSIC   IN  THE   EVENING. 


When  the  gentlemen  left  the  dining-vom  they  found  a  large 
addition  to  the  company,  in  the  shape  of  ladies,  who  had  been 
asked  to  a  little  music.  The  number  of  gentlemen  had  not  been 
increased  in  proportion.  The  disproportion  of  the  sexes  in  the 
agricultural  counties  forbids  a  judicious  mixture.  Just  as  a  small 
military  station  in  India  is  the  paradise  of  women,  so  is  a  small 
seaside  place  in  Devonshire  the  Garden  of  Eden  for  the  male  sex. 
It  is  a  pity  that  they  do  not  appreciate  these  privileges  as  the  ladies 
do  when  in  similar  circumstances 

Look  at  the  three  or  four  ladies  at  the  ball  at  Ramgungewallah, 
surrounded  by  thirty  or  forty  gallant  captains  and  subalterns,  sup. 
ported  and  led  on  by  majors  and  lieutenant-colonels !     Do  they 
iunt  or  grow  tired  at  their  unexpected  honours?    On  the  contrary, 
look  at  the  quarter-master's  wife !  forty-five  years  of  age,  if  she  is 
*  day ;  watch  her  eyes  drop  timidly  at  the  two  plainly  whispered 
compliments  of  Lieutenant  Cheeps,  who  will  be  twenty  on  his  next 
oirthday.      Poor  woman !  for  the  credit  of  her  sex  she  will  even 
Uush  Si  she  thinks  the  occasion  (Reserves  it.     Watch  the  major's 
^ife,  the  acknowledged  belle  of  the  station,  but  devoted  to  her 
husband  and  her  five  little  pale-faced  children ;  she  can  behave 
herself  as  a  lady  ought  to  do  at  a  place  of  public  entertainment. 
Colonel  Stutts  has  her  fan,  and  Adjutant  Lorimer  holds  her  bouquet, 
Captain  de  Farville  has  picked  up  one  of  her  gloves,  and  will  never 
^tore  it.  Lieutenant  Trotter  is  rushing  to  get  her  some  acid 
lemonade,  she  keeps  Major  Spindle  spellbound  by  the  magic  of  her 
®ye,  when  that  gentleman  would,  if  released  from  enchantment,  be 
off  to  the  billiard-room  and   take  more  brandies  and  soda  than 
^ould  be  good  for  him.     But  men,  when  tbey  are  called  upon  to 
hear  the  overwhelming  attentions  of  the  fairer  sex,  disgrace  them, 
selves  most  dreadfully.     There  may  be  forty  matrons  and  virgins 
*»8embled  at  an  English  evening' party,  all  ready  and  willing  to 
P*y  every  attention  to  the  five  or  si\  gentleman  present ;  but  what  is 
their  reward,  and  where  is  their  encouragement  ?     The  men  huddle 
themselves  away  in  corners,  they  seem  never  to  have  met  with 
«uch  agreeable  fellows  before,  and  to  be  quite  unable  to  tear  them- 
^ves  away  firom  them.     No  wonder  that  a  little  music  after  a 
iimer.party  down  in  the  wilds  of  Devonshire  is  rather  a  dreary 
ifiair, 
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At  the  General's  little  entertainment^  amidst  the  crowd  of 
ladies,  only  two  fresh  gentlemen  made  their  appearance.  Mr. 
JoHiflfe,  a  half-pay  retired  army  doctor,  and  Mr,  Taidrew,  an 
attorney.  They  were  both  married  men,  and  but  of  doubtful 
value  to  the  bevy  of  elderly  maidens.  Still,  they  would  have  done 
for  a  little  flirtation  pending  the  arrival  of  the  gentlemen  from  the 
dining-room  ;  but  they  were  both  unaccountably  dumb.  The  fact 
was,  that  Miss  Florence  was  the  unintentional  cause  of  their  gloom 
and  silence.  She  had  placed  herself  at  the  piano  to  break  the  dis- 
tressing silence,  which  grew  intolerable  after  a  time.  She  sang  ber 
best  songs,  she  rattled  through  a  nocturne,  and  a  waltz,  and  a 
polka  mazurka  ;  she  besought  the  Misses  Jenkinson  to  favour  ber, 
she  entreated  the  Miss  TaiHtoes  for  a  duet,  and  she  pressed  the  Miss 
Parkers  to  lift  up  their  voices  in  a  cheerful  chorus.  At  last  she 
asked  Mr.  JoUiffe  if  he  would  sing.  If  she  had  known  that  gentle' 
man  better  she  would  have  known  that  she  coidd  not  have  pleased 
him  more.  He  could  sing,  and  he  never  got  a  chance.  Thiee 
years  he  had  been  at  Leigh  and  nobody  hed  ever  asked  him  to  dis- 
play  his  abilities.  He  sang,  sometimes,  at  home.  When  his  wife 
wanted  a  new  bonnet  she,  curiously  enough,  often  asked  him  to  try 
over  that  pretty  little  song  he  had  first  sung  to  her  twenty  or 
thirty  years  before.  But  Mr.  JoUiffe  had  got  somehow  to  connect 
the  ideas  of  bonnets  and  songs  together,  and  he  rarely  was  musical 
in  his  own  home. 

''Really,  Miss  de  Calverly,  I  should  be  most  happy,"  he  said; 
'*  but  I  so  rarely  sing." 

'*  Oh,  then  you  do  sing,  Mr.  Jolliffe :  does  he  not  Mrs.  Jollift'" 

"  I  am  afraid  you  would  hardly  call  it  singing,"  said  Mrs. 
Jolliffe,  who  was  timid,  and  was  really  afraid  that  her  husband,  of 
whom  she  was  fond,  would  not  be  appreciated. 

**  D — m  your  impudence  !"  thought  Mr.  JoUiflfe. 

"Oh,  you  will  sing,  I  am  sure,  to  oblige  me!"  aaidMissde 
Calverly. 

"  If  you  will  sing  me  one  more  song  I  will  try/*  replied  the 
gallant  doctor. 

And  while  the  young  lady  hunted  for  a  song  among  the  mttsic 
books,  Mr.  Jolliffe  turned  to  address  Mr.  Tardrew,  who  had  not 
heard  Mr.  Jolliffe  promise — 

**  Have  you  been  asked  to  sing  ?"  he  inquired. 

'*  Not  I !  and  I  would  not  if  I  could  ;  my  opinion  is,  liat  an 
amateur  who  sings  in  public  after  he  is  forty  is  an  ass." 

This  was  very  unpleasant  for  Mr.  Jolliffe,  who  was  fifty-threci 
and  could  not  get  out  of  his  engagement ;  and  it  was  not  agreesbw 
either  to  Mr.  Tardrew,  who  had  no  notion  of  offending  Mr.  Jollifci 
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uid  who,  besideSy  had  a  professional  dislike  to  giving  an  opinion 
mcalled  for.  Now,  be  certainly  had  called  Mr.  Jolliffe  an  ass,  and 
Mr.  Jolliffe  had  not  requested  his  opinion  in  the  matter.  No 
wonder  that  his  song  was  less  brilliant  than  usual,  and  that,  when 
t  was  over,  the  gentlemen  were  unusually  silent.  Mr.  Tardrew 
oold  not  possibly  thank  Mr.  Jolliffe  for  making  an  ass  of  himself. 

It  was  a  relief  when  the  dining  party  entered  the  room, 
^erhaps  to  none  was  it  so  great  a  relief  as  to  Miss  Flora  Jenkinson. 
»h6  wanted  to  see  the  Bev.  M.  Neville,  and  she  wanted  the  young 
ectleman  to  see  her«  She  felt  that  there  was  a  certain  light  and 
weetness  about  her  appearance,  which  would  attract  admiration  ; 
cid,  when  attracted,  she  was  prepared  to  reward  it.  She  looked 
5ally  very  well— quite  youthful  indeed, — and  her  simple  white 
ress,  finished  off  with  rose-coloured  ribbons,  formed  a  pretty  con- 
ast  to  the  heavy  dresses  of  the  married  ladie;^,  and  the  severe 
lack  of  her  own  sister,  Jemima.  "  And  really,  you  know,"  she 
lid  to  the  latter,  as  she  was  dressing  for  the  very  party,  "  it  only 
>dt  sixpence !  It  is  astonishing  what  a  saucer  of  Stubbs'  dye  will 
0 !  Mauve,  rose,  crimson,  or  blue ;  and,  if  there  is  any  left,  it 
lakes  exceUent  ink,  mixed  with  boiling  water." 

"Ah,  well!"  sighed  Miss  Jemima,  **I  hope  you  will  be 
iiccessful.    I  can  guess  what  the  rose-coloured  ribbon  is  for !" 

Suppose  that  Miss  Jemima  could  guess,  where  was  the  harm  ? 
t  is  woman's  destiny  to  love,  and  surely  it  is  better  to  waste  affec- 
baeven  upon  a  curate  than  a  lap-dog,  a  cat,  or  a  canary. 

Miss  Flora  knew  that  she  was  older  than  this  Mr.  Neville  ;  but 
l^t  was  not  her  fault — love  is  immortal  and  superior  to  time. 
Besides,  she  had  heard  of  ladies,  even  of  years,  attracting  and 
(oeping  the  admiration  of  mere  youths; — there  was  Ninon 
D'Endos — to  be  sure,  she  was  an  improper  sort  of  person,  she  had 
been  told ;  but  it  would  not  be  necessary  for  her  to  be  improper  in 
^  case  of  a  curate — she  had  other  means  of  gaining  the  affections 
of  that  yoimg  gentleman  besides  the  vulgar  way  of  personal 
allurement.  She  would  be  his  benefactress,  and,  perhaps,  his  only 
'cftige  in  distress. 

It  was  disappointing  to  her  to  see  Mr.  Neville  make  his  way  to 
the  piano. 

"Can  you  sing  V^  Miss  de  Calverly  asked,  as  he  stood  by  her 
*ye.  Do  you  know  any  of  my  brother's  songs  ?  he^  used  to  sing 
diets  with  me.     You  have  not  quarrelled  with  his  songs,  I  hope  ?" 

"Please,  Miss  de  Calverly,"  he  said,  *'do  not  imagine  that 
yom  brother  and  I  are  enemies.  I  have  no  quarrel  with  him,  and 
I  hope  he  has  none  with  me ;  and,  you  know,  if  he  has,  it  takes  two 
^rnake  a  quarrel.  I  wish  him  nothing  but  well,  and  I  have  no 
^bt  his  feelings  to  me  are  equally  praiseworthy." 
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'*  I  beg  your  pardon,"  Florence  said ;  "  I  was  rude  and  thought- 
less in  what  I  said  at  dinner  ;  but  I  do  so  love  my  brother,  he  was 
always  so  kind  to  me,  and  I  want  everyone  in  the  world  to  love  him 
too/' 

"And,"  replied  the  curate,  ** supposing  Frank " 

"  Ah,"  she  broke  in,  clapping  her  hands,  **  then  you  are  friends, 
after  all !  you  called  him  Frank  /" 

"Did  I  ?"  said  Mr.  Neville  ;  **  well,  supposing  he  insists  upon 
everyone  loving  his  sister,  do  you  not  think  it  would  be  a  little 
unreasonable?" 

"  Of  course  it  would  ;  and  do  you  think,  Mr.  Neville,  that  I 
am  unreasonable  on  his  account?  that  is  what  you  mean  to 
imply." 

"  I  am  sure  I  don't  know  what  I  did  mean,"  said  the  curate. 
*'  But  I  will  sing  that  duet  with  you  if  you  wish  it — *  Broken  Vo^vs' 
I  think  it  is." 

"  Will  you  turn  over  ?    Now,  please." 

It  was  very  good  of  Miss  Flora  Jenkinson  to  applaud  that 
song.  She  considered  Miss  de  Calverly  a  forward  young  thing, 
who  ought  to  be  sent  off  to  bed,  and  she  had  no  patience  with 
Mr.  Neville.  But  her  love  of  art  induced  her  to  condone  their 
offences. 

"  Beautiful  !"  she  said.  I  had  no  idea  it  was  so  pretty.  Thank 
you,  dearest  Miss  de  Calverly,  and  thank  you,  too,  Mr.  Neville.  I 
know  I  ought  not  to  speak  until  I  have  been  introduced,  but  I 
cannot  help  it.  I  am  so  fond  of  music,  and  we  are  next  door 
neighbours,  Mr.  Neville  !*' 

"  Indeed  1"  replied  that  gentleman ;  "  the  Terrace  has  acquired 
a  fresh  attraction  in  my  eyes." 

*  *  Oh,  Mr.  Neville  I  that  is  a  compliment.  I  fear  that  yoa 
college  gentlemen  are  all  alike,  whether  you  are  in  the  Church 
or  not." 

*^  I  never  pay  compliments  in  the  pulpit,"  said  Mr.  Neville. 

**  I  wish  the  clergy  would,"  she  replied.  *'  I  am  so  tired  of 
being  scolded.  Don't  you  think  it  would  be  a  nice  change  if  one 
of  the  congregation  could  get  into  the  pulpit  and  tell  the  dergy- 
man  what  he  was  ?" 

"  I  don't  think  I  should  mind  if  Miss  Flora  Jenkinson  was  the 
preacher,"  replied  the  polite  curate. 

"  Because  you  know  that  women  cannot  be  too  harsh  or  stern, 
— they  feel,  .sometime.^?,  so  much  for  the  sinner  that  they  forg^^ 
the  sin." 

**What  a  long  conversation   you   good  people  rare  havingi 
exclaimed  Mrs.  de  Calverly.     **  Do  you  play  chess^-Mr,  Nevflto' 
You  must  come  and  have  a  game  with  the  Qener^l;  and. 
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Mrs,  I  want  you  to  play  Besique  with  Mr.  Jolliflfe;  and, 
>rence,  my  love,  wUl  you  get  that  book  of  photographs  for 
.  Jemingham  V*  And  so  the  small  gathering  at  the  piano  was 
persed. 

It  was  quite  late  for  Leigh,  almost  half  past  eleven,  when  the 
ie  party  broke  up.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Moodle,  Mrs.  Moodle,  the 
V.  Mr.  Neville,  and  the  Misses  Jenkinson  walked  home  to- 
ther.  It  was  rather  dark,  and  the  streets  and  lanes  were  not 
hted,  so  that  Mr.  Moodle  offered  his  arm  to  his  wife  and  the 
est  Miss  Jenkinson.  Mr.  Neville  could  not  do  less  than  proffer 
assistance  to  Miss  Flora,  and  she  timidly  accepted  it. 
**  I  think  I  must  trouble  you,"  she  said.  **  I  see  so  badly  at 
ht,  and  I  am  so  tired.  I  think  everything  is  a  snake,  or  a 
d,  or  a  puddle,  and  all  the  trees]  look  .  like  highway  robbers  in 
dark.  But  you  gentlemen  are  so  bold^  one  loses  all  fear  when 
hyou." 

"  It  is  your  timidity  that  makes  us  bold,  Miss  Jenkinson." 
**  Is  it  ?    Then  men's  virtues  are  due  to  women's  follies  1" 
"  If  60,  Miss  Jenkinson,  you  must  accept^  as  compensation,  the 
that  women's  virtues  are  bom  from  men's  weaknesses." 
"Oh,  yes,  Mr,  Neville,  I  understand  that  perfectly:  woman 
he  consoler,  the  preserver  of  the  unfortunate,  the  distressed, 
,  even  of  the  criminal ;   and  that  puts  me  in  mind  of  some- 
ig.    I  wanted  to  ask  your  advice  on  a  matter  which  I  hardly 
to  talk  of  before  my  sister.    Do  you  think  you  could  be  on 
beach  about  eleven  to-morrow  morning,  near  the  bathing- 
hines?" 

*  Certainly ;  I  will  come  if  you  wish  it." 

"  Oh^  thanks !  It  is  so  good  of  you  !     But  here,  I  think,  we 

tt  take  our  leave  of  Mr.  Moodle." 

It  was  rather  difficult  to  get  Mr.  Moodle  into  his  house.     He 

got  on  the  subject  of  the  early  fathers  of  the  Church,  and  was 

ently  disinclined  to  leave  it. 

"There  is  much  for  our  edification  and  instruction  to  be 

ined  by  meditation  upon  their  lives.     Let  us  take  St.  Blasius, 

Dstance " 

*  My  love,"  said  Mrs.  Moodle,  *'  it  is  getting  so  late." 

*St.  Blasius,"  persisted  the  vicar,   **is  a  noble  example  of 

Bverance.    Do  we  falter  as  we  hesitate  ?    Let  us  go  to •" 

'I  wish  you  would  go  to  blazes !"  said  a  sharp  voice  from  an 
or  window,  in  a  neighbouring  cottage,  in  which  Mr.  Gripes 
ed.  It's  di^;u8ting !  If  the  police  did  their  duty  intoxicated 
le  would  be  taken  up.  A  minister  of  religion,  too!  and 
npanied  by  excited  females :  shame ! ' ' 
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"  Oh  !'•  said  Miss  Jemima,  "  I  think  we  had  better  go." 

**I  beg  you  will  not  be  discomposed  by  this  most  unseett 
interruption,  ladies/'  said  the  vicar,  loftily.     "Persecution  is  t 

«   r  111    !■.      '^1     r»'..>i;i-    I  viv 

JDu  come  Id,  ileki!**  appealed  |X)or  Mrs.  Moodle      '*  He  v 
catch  cold,  will  he  not,  Mr.  Neville  1" 

"  I  hope  not,"  he  replied ;  **  but  he  will  not  be  one  of  the  eai 
fathers  to-night,  for  it  is  twelve  o'clock  !" 

**Mr.  Moodle  subsided;  he  gave  a  gloomy  good-night,  a 
opened  his  gate. 

"  A  most  improper  observation,  that  of  Mr.  Neville's,"  he  a 
to  his  wife, — "  An  ill-timed  jocosity  about  a  sacred  subject.  I 
Neville  has  not  heard  the  last  of  the  early  fathers — I  can  assi 
him  of  that!" 
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MY  SAINT. 

In  a  quaint  old  Cornish  church* 

Is  a  storied  window  rare, 
Called  tlie  "  Young  Woman's  Window, '  * 

Shrining  a  maidln  fair. 

Maidens  many  an  one 

In  tinted  glass  shine  bright, 
One  with  a  lily,  branch — 

Herself  as  the  lily  white. 

Their  father  a  grim  old  king, 

Had  shafts  in  his  quiver,  plenty  ; 

His  ofi&pring,  saintly  all, 
Amounted  to  four-and-twenty. 

And  all  in  those  glistening  frames, 

The  artist  tried  to  paint ; 
One  only  charms  my  gaze, 

The  pale  and  lilied  saint, 

And  the  painter  loved  her  too 

In  that  dim  ancient  day ; 
For  she,  alone  was  scrolled 

"  For  us,  sweet  saintship,  pray." 

Yet  in  these  far-down  times, 

I  know  a  saint  as  fair, 
As  fit  for  the  aureole. 

As  fit  the  lily  to  bear. 


At  St.  Neot's,  near  Liskeaixl,  is  a  window  called  "  The  Young  Woman's 
low,''  representing  Brychan,  King  of  Brecknockshire,  and  his  offspring, 
y-four  in  number,  all  of  whom  aie  said  to  have  been  confessors  or 
TIB.  .  .  St.  Mabena  is  represented  with  a  palm-branch  in  her  right 
and  an  open  book  in  her  lift,  with  tho  inscription,  "  Sancta  Mabena,  ora 
lobis."  A  lily  has  been  substituted  in  these  lines.  The  festival  is 
Tuly  6th. — Affridned  from  Barhig-Crould's  *' Lives  of  the  Saint t.** 
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She  has  sisters  many  an  one 

(Though  not  quite  twenty-four)  ; 

Yet  unobtrusively 
The  others  she  queens  it  o*er. 

And  whenever  that  gold-crowned  brow, 

That  lily  hand  I  see, 
With  reverence  do  I  bow, 

Saying,  **  Maiden,  pray  for  me  !" 

.  Humbly  ever  I  bend 

Before  that  virgin  shrine, 
And  ask  that  the  lily  hand, 
May  one  day  yet  be  mine. 


Maurics  Davies. 


1 
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SHORT  PAPERS  ON  MANY  SUBJECTS. 

V. 

BY  DB.  ALFRED  J.  H.  CRESPI. 

I. 

SESs  IN  Life. — How  is  it  that  some  men  make  a  name  for 
iselves  and  triumph  over  difficulties  that  might  well  appear 
Jerable,  while  others  utterly  fail  even  to  hold  their  own,  and  at 
ind  of  twenty  years  find  themselves  lower  down  the  ladder  than 
I  they  commenced  ?  The  vulgar  explanation  would  be,  that 
)nner  have  ability  and  energy,  the  latter  are  deficient  in  them, 
iuccess  in  life  often  depends  on  something  else  not  less  im- 
nt  than  talent  and  perseverance — not  the  only  factors  in 
esult.  It  may  be  due  to  the  possession  of  tact,  to  great 
Jnce,  to  having  a  good  field  for  the  display  of  ability,  even 
iDce.  Yes,  I  am  convinced  that  chance,  blind  chance,  will 
my  cases  assist  a  man  to  get  a  good  income  and  to  work  his 
nto  a  good  position.  Few  people  will  admit  that  chance  has 
ing  to  do  with  the  matter :  but  I  contend  that  it  often  has. 
leath  of  a  rival  may  clear  the  way,  the  illness  of  a  superior 
)pen  up  the  field  for  the  display  of  ability ;  nay,  more,  having 
yers  willing  to  render  a  young  man  assistance  in  rising  iu 
'Grid,  may  ensure  success.  But  I  shall  be  told,  if  there  are 
jr  and  energy,  they  must,  in  the  long-run,  force  themselves  into 
!,  and  that  when  life  passes  away  without  the  display  of 
the  latter  could  not  be  present.  Let  me  ask  whether  men 
:et  to  five  and  thirty  without  making  some  headway,  though, 
ps,  from  no  fault  of  their  own,  are  not,  in  consequence, 
ily  hampered  in  any  attempt  they  make  to  rise,  because  their 
>us  want  of  success  sets  their  friends  and  relations  against 
?  Let  me  also  ask  whether,  when  men  approach  middle-life, 
ave  serious  responsibilities  and  little  money,  it  necessarily 
s  that  they  dare  take  a  step  the  consequences  of  which  may 
rerty  or  misery  to  those  they  love  \ 

it  before  and  above  everything  else — even  ability  orpersever- 
imless  of  rare  promise — is  not  the  possession  of  influence  most 
ant  to  men  of  fair  abilities  and  average  industry?  We 
50  n^nch  of  a  man's  talents,  not  by  what  he  is,  but  by  the 
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position  he  occupies,  that,  placed  by  fortune  or  powerful  patrons  in 
a  favourable  sphere,  there  is  no  great  difl&culty  in  acquitting  oneself 
creditably ;  then  the  prcstU/f*,  so  obtained,  will  be  placed  to  a 
man's  account,  and  help  him  up  to  higher  honours  and  larger 
emoluments.  This  kind  of  thing  may  long  continue,  and,  at  the 
end  of  thirty  years,  without  the  possession  of  conspicuous  abilities, 
great  learning,  or  high  principle,  a  man  may  find  himself  re- 
spected for  having  made  a  figure  in  the  world,  hundreds  of  better 
men  have  failed  to  cut,  only  because  sufl&ciently  early  in  life 
they  were  not  put  .on  the  road  [^leading  to  wealth,  respect, 
influence. 


U. 

Influence. — What  is  meant  by  influence,  that  mystarioui 
something  which  helps  thousands  of  ordinary  men  to  wealth  and 
position,  the  want  of  which  weighs  down  crowds  of  much  better 
men  at  every  step  through  life  ?     Influence  once,  no  doubt,  meant 
bribery,  corruption,  intimidation ;  but  those  days  are  long  past 
The  only  instances  in  which  influence  and  money  are  convartibiB 
terms  are  when  clergymen  purchase  livings,  and  doctors  or  lawyeacsa 
practice;  in  these  cases  money  is  paid  for  a  substantial  return,  josl 
as  other  men  buy  houses  and  books.     Influence  is  of  many  kind^ 
all   most   objectionable,  but   some  of  them  tenfold  w(Mrse  tiitf 
others.     The  less  objectionable  kinds  are,  when,  for  example,  a 
really  distinguished  rector  asks  his  bishop  to  confer  Church  prrfei- 
ment  on  his  son,  a  young  man  of  small  ability  and  very  ordinaif 
energy,  or  when  a  person,  filling  a  respectable  post,  pievaila  oft 
powerful  fnends  to  give  his  son  or  nephew  an  office  he  does  Hi* 
deserve,  and  which  some  really  able  man  ought  to  have.     That* 
father  should  wish  to  help  his  sons  up  the  social  ladder  is  natonli 
that  persons  who  have  patronage  should  be  anxious  to  oUigi 
friends  whom  they  respect  is  perhaps  pardonable.     TJnfiirtaDatdy 
merit  is  necessarily  neglected,  and  learning  and  high  principle  nay 
be  valued  at  a  lower  rate  than  good  connections.     But  a  tarn  w 
influence,  which  nothing  can  justify,  as  it  rests  upon  the  w/d 
absurd,  nay,  sinful  veneration  for  rank  and  wealth,  is  the  foUffV- 
ing :  An  office  falls  vacant,  several  of  the  candidates  have  aUlityy 
good  recommendations,  undoubted  high  principle,  anyone  of  th6B 
might  creditably  do  the  work,  and  the  committee  of  selection  or  the 
patron  might  find  it  hard  to  tell  which  was  the  best  man.    ITnte* 
tunatcly,  however,  one  of  the  remaining  candidates,  a  stranger  it  mftj 
be,  on  the  spot,  and  undoubtedly  much  inferior  in  every  leqMCt  to 
the  others,  is  discovered  to  be  the  nephew  of  a  bisbop,  or  tlie4isMt 
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dative  or  a  peer,  to  the  younger  son  of  a  baronet  or  a  dean,  and,  at 
nwe,  his  triumph  is  assured,  and  without  any  pretence  that  he  has 
nerit  or  skill,  he  is  certainly  picked  out,  unless  some  one  of  more 
nfloence  is  in  the  field.  The  detestable  nature  of  sucli  a  system  is 
leen  at  once,  when  it  is  remembered  that  no  one  who  has  anything 
k)  do  with  filling  up  the  vacancy  may  know  anything,  good  or  bad, 
sfthe  obscure  great  man  on  relationship  with  whom  the  lucky 
sandidate  rests  his  claims.  Who,  however,  can  expect  clergymen, 
town  councillors,  members  of  hospital  boards,  not  to  show  a 
Koper  respect  to  the  nephew  of  Lord  Smith,  or  the  son  of  the 
Dean  of  Shrewsbury.  Another  little  less  reprehensible  abuse  of 
wwer  is  when  a  young  man  of  good  family  prevails  upon  a  friend 
0  give  him  letters  of  recommendation  to  some  one  at  a  distance 
rho  can  influence  many  votes.  Influence,  however,  is  a  sad 
etlity,  and  those  who  have  it  have  an  advantage  which  goes  for 
rach  mor?  than  ability  alone. 


III. 

An  Useful  Life. — Few  will  admit  that  a  life  can  be  either 
nfol  or  successful  if  unmarked  by  the  acquisition  of  wealth  or 
ime.  A  brilliant  career  is  one,  so  says  the  worlds  conspicuous  for 
s  triumphs  and  achievements.  I  will  not  try  to  show  that  the 
orid  is  wrong,  though  chance  and  influence,  as  well  as  ability,  may 
e  needed  to  throw  the  greatest  eclai  over  life.  But  there  may  be 
lent — I  will  not  say,  genius — where  there  is  not  ambition ;  there 
ay  be  energy  and  sudour,  were  they  exerted,  sufficient  to  ensure 
looess ;  but  by  a  firm  efifort  of  the  will  the  one  object  of  life  may 
I  made  the  useful,  the  morally  beautiful,  while  fame,  honour, 
ulth,  or  rank  may  be  disregarded.  ''What  a  waste  of 
portunities !"  exclaim  thoughtless  critics,  as  they  glance  at  a 
leer  which  might  have  been  so  difierent.  *'He  has  chosen 
)  better  part,"  will  say  One,  greater  far  than  earthly  judges. 
He  looks  down  from  His  throne,  and  sees  what  man  cannot 
oeni. 

Will  any  one  think  a  servant  can  display  fortitude,  constancy, 
Uenial,  amid  circumstances  of  great  hardship  ?  Will  any  one 
ok  that  a  servant's  life  can  teach  the  influential  and  wealthy 
6il  lessons  \  Let  the  following  narrative  show  them  that  God 
K)  respecter  of  persons,  and  that  His  Spirit  may  find  a  home  in 

humblest  breast.  For  years  I  saw,  several  times  every  month, 
idy  who  had  long  passed  the  threescore  and  ten  years  allotted  to 
s.  She  bad  been  strong  and  healthy  until  nearly  fourscore  years 
.  passed  over  her  head.  In  a  certain  way  she  was  clever,  but 
hal  eccentric  and  egotistical.     During  her  latter  days  she  persist 
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tentlv  shut  herself  off  from  the  world,  and  solitude  and  reibement 
increased  her  failings  and  soured  her  temper.   Her  favourite  servant, 
who  was  witli  her  altogether  twenty  years,  became  her  sole  ocim. 
panion,  her  nurse,  her  friend.     This  servant  was  herself  aged  and 
infirm.     She  had,  besides,  some  little  property  on  which  she  migk 
have  lived  in  comfort.     Perhaps   some  will  fancy   that,  in  the 
earlier  days  of  their  intercourse,  her  mistress  had  treated  her  irit 
great  consideration  and  kindness,  and  thus  had   won  her  heart 
Nothing  of  the  kind.     That  servant  in  twenty  years  had  neier 
had  a  whole  day's  holiday,  and  perhaps  never  received  one  void 
of  generous,   unqualified   praise.     At  last,  the   mistress's  health 
failed,  and  during  the  four  years  that  the  latter's   suflFering?  in- 
creased until  death  relieved  her,  that  aged,  sickly  servant  had  to 
bear  unceasing  reproaches  and  harshuess.     At  one  time  it  was  a 
question  which  would  die  first.     With  bowed  head  and  tottering 
limbs  the  faithful  creature  watched  over  her   unhappy  mistiw, 
refusing  to  leave  her ;  and  she  kept  her  place  to  the  last.    What 
kept  her  true  to  her  trust  under  such  circumstances  I     It  was  the 
sense  of  pity,  tender  pity  for  her  mistress,  the  longing  to  dischaije 
the  trust  committed  to  her  care.   Were  she  to  go  no  one  else  would 
take  her  place,  no  one  else  would  bear  what  she  bore.     Was  there 
not  in  this  poor  creature  a  calm  heroism,  a  noble  intrepidity  above 
all  praise  ?     Hers  was  an  useful,  a  beautiful  life,  and  her  reward, 
when  she  goes  to  her  rest,  may  throw  into  the  shade  that  of  manj  a 
so-called  hero. 

IV. 

The  Catholic  Priesthood. — It  would  be  wrong  to  refuse 
just  praise  to  a  body  of  men  who,  with  all  their  errors,  are  a  pajtteni 
uf  Christian  humility  and  of  uncomplaining  devotion  to  dutj. 
Where  can  the  world  point  to  a  holier,  purer,  nobler  body  of  mwi 
than  the  Catholic  priesthood  of  this  land  ?  Whateveir  may  be  th 
state  of  things  on  the  Continent,  here  these  men — not  always  tfirj 
learned,  generally  extremely  bigoted — labour  with  an  eneig 
beyond  and  above  all  praise.  Where  others  dare  not  go  th 
Roman  Catholic  priests  venture,  with  an  intrepidity  which  make 
them  adored  by  their  people. 

Certain  tenets  are  undoubtedly  held  by  his  Church  whid 
diminish  the  priest's  horror  at  the  approach  of  death,  and  fill  bin 
with  less  uncertainty  than  most  other  men  about  what  lies  beyond; 
but  the  natural  clinging  to  life  implanted  in  the  bosom  of  eveij 
descendant  of  Adam  is  sufficient  to  make  him  cling  to  it ;  7^. 
undismayed,  he  is  always  at  his  post. 


they  were  found  at  their  post  of  danger.  With  gentleness 
i  tiiey  soothed  the  last  moments  of  the  Jyiog,  and  had  a 
oomibrt  for  every  gufferer,  whatever  his  creed. 
Lt  matters  it  that  they  are  wily,  intolerant,  fond  of  retaining 
lid  over  their  disciples  hy  unwarrantable  means?  What 
I  it  that  on  some  points  they  are  in  error  ?  '  On  that  awful 
lea  Qod  sliall  judge  all  the  sons  and  daughters  of  Adam, 
len  will  be  abundaotly  rewarded,  for  they  did  what  was 
Dd  in  the  discharge  of  their  sacred  duties  feared  neither 
(»  Eufferii^.  The  spirit  of  the  Gospel,  whatever  some  tbeo- 
may  say  to  the  contrary,  does  not  consist  in  believing 
creeds  and  dogmas,  and  rejecting  others,  but  rather  in  doing 
iich  is  lawful  and  right,  in  succouriog  tbo  afEicted,  and 
ig  the  sum  of  human  misery. 


i  BuBUL  OF  THE  Dead. — Soonet  or  later  tlie  dreadful 
t  comes  to  all  when  they  are  called  to  leave  for  ever  the 
liey  have  loved,  "  for  unto  all  men  it  is  appointed  once  to 
nieiij  while  the  immortal  spirit  is  soaring  far  away,  mourning 
is  and  friends  tenderly  bear  the  lifeless  clay  to  the  grave, 
that  mysterious  change  called  "  death  "  has  taken  place,  and 
imaiiu  only  the  cold,  inanimate  body,  which  at  once  begins  to 
itself  ioto  its  elements,  it  is  natural  that  reverence  and  love 
continue  to  be  felt  for  the  departed,  and  that  this  holy  feel- 
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Bcorn.  It  is  one  of  the  first  signs  of  improvement  in  the  condition 
of  a  people,  that  it  begins  to  speak  with  reverence  of  the  departed, 
and  counts  it  a  sacred  duty  to  protect  from  injury  the  dead  bodies 
of  those  allied  by  blood  or  language. 

It  seems  natural  to  deposit  the  loved  and  lost  in  the  protectiog 
bosom  of  the  earth.  To  burn  with  consuming  fire  the  bodies  of 
friends  and  relations  seems  to  most  people  little  short  of  desecration. 
To  cast  the  dead  into  the  depths  of  the  mighty  ocean  appears  little 
less  dreadful  an  indignity  than  to  burn  them. 

There  is  something  inexpressibly  touching  in  revisiting  the 
green  mounds  beneath  which  parent,  brother,  friend,  await  the 
glorious  resurrection  to  eternal  life  ;  at  least,  though  we  know 
their  spirits  cannot  be  there,  it  is  pleasant  to  fancy  that  they  are 
sleeping  just  under  our  feet.  We  know,  if  we  think  of  it  for  an 
instant,  that  their  spirits  are  gone  far,  far  away.  We  know  that, 
sooner  or  later,  the  gentle  rains  will  wash  away  some  portions  of 
their  bodies,  and  that  the  air  will  receive  nearly  all  the  remainder. 
What  of  that?  Though  in  a  few  centuries  onlv  a  handful  of  dost 
will  remain  of  the  bodies  of  those  we  have  loved,  we  know,  we  feel, 
that  as  long  as  we  live  we  can  always  revisit  the  spot  where  they 
vanished  from  our  sight,  where — dust  to  dust,  earth  to  earth— thej 
were  placed  in  the  sacred  keeping  of  the  tomb. 

Respect  for  the  resting-places  of  the  departed  may  only  be  a 
matter  of  sentiment,  but  it  hallows  and  purifies  the  life  of  the 
living  ;  it  sanctifies  the  prospect  of  death,  it  keeps  alive  the  recollec 
tion  of  what  will  one  day  come  to  all. 

Unconsciously  the  feet  fall  more  softly  over  the  graves  where 
sleep  our  friends,  where  sleep  even  those  who  in  life  were  enemies 
and  rivals.  The  tones  of  the  voice  are  lowered,  and  the  thoughts 
rise  upwards,  when  we  find  ourselves  in  the  presence  of  the  dead. 
Only  a  man  lost  to  humanity,  only  the  abandoned  outcast,  whose 
rough  life  has  beaten  everything  that  is  good  and  human  out  of 
him,  can  pass  with  indiiference  over  the  spot  where  he  knows  that 
one  of  his  fellow-creatures  is  buried. 

To  the  Englishman,  especially  of  the  upper  classes,  the  bmilj 
vault  is  a  most  sacred  heirloom.  From  what  immense  distances 
the  corpse  is  sometimes  borne  to  its  last  resting-place !  How  many 
chivalrous  English  ofiicers,  men  of  pure  lives,  knowing  no  fear,  who 
have  breathed  their  last  on  foreign  soils,  have  been  carried  by  the 
reverent  hands  of  friends,  and  buried,  as  they  would  have  wished,  in 
their  beloved  fatherland,  near  the  spot  where  lay  those  thef 
honoured  I 

It  is  one  of  the  exile*s  many  griefs  that  his  ashes  cannot  rat  in 
his  mother  soil.  It  \&  of  no  use  asking  him  why  England  ahooU 
not  do  as  well  as  far-oflF  Italy— why  the  United  States  dioold  not  it 
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U  receive  his  remains  as  Gertiiany.  Can  it  much  signify  that 
bones  should  not  be  placed  near  those  of  the  mother  the  remem- 
ince  of  wliose  love  has  soothed  and  sustained  him  in  many  an 
ir  of  suffering,  that  his  name  should  not  be  engraved  on  the 
Qbstone  which  marks  the  spot  where  sleep  his  friends  ?  He 
y  admit  all  this ;  still,  he  longs  to  die,  to  be  buried  in  his 
lerland. 

The  stern  philosopher  calls  this  veneration  for  churchyards 
ish  sentiment.  The  sanitarian  wonders  why  earth  should  be 
ferred  to  water,  why  water  should  be  as  hated  as  fire.  It  is  all 
timent,  no  doubt,  but  it  is  a  feeling  one  should  never  wish  to  die 
..  The  world  is  better  and  happier  for  it. 
There  are  several  ways  of  disposing  of  the  dead.  The  easiest 
cheapest,  where  proper  arrangements  are  made  for  it,  is 
oubtedly  burial  in  the  sea.  In  the  inlets  and  bays  which  give 
sea  coast  of  this  country  such  a  strangely  irregular  outline,  are 
ly  suitable  spots  where  millions  and  millions  of  corpses  could  be 
.  The  great  towns  could,  with  little  trouble  and  expense,  dis-. 
\  in  this  way  of  their  dead.  The  rural  districts  would  not 
)resent  find  this  mode  of  burial  convenient.  I  am  not  aware 
this  plan  has  received  much  favour,  though  in  the  case  of 
;land  it  would  have  many  obvious  advantages.  Still,  it  would 
\  dreadful  to  cast  into  the  sea  the  bodies  of  those  we  loved,  and 
rould  be  long  before  the  Englishman  could  reconcile  himself 


I)remation  is  a  plan  that  has  long  been  practised  in  some  parts 

le  globe.     Among  other  influential  advocates  of  it,  Sir  Henry 

upson,  in  an  article  in  the  **  Contemporary  Review,"  has  ably 

led  its  undoubted  merits.     There  can  be  no  question  that  it  is 

liarly  applicable  to  the  requirements  of  large  towns,  where  the 

lulty   of  disposing  of  the  dead  is  already  great,   and   daily 

mes  greater.    The  expense  is,  however,  a  formidable  objection, 

act  so  formidable  as  that  arising  from  the  natural  repugnance 

loglishman  would  feel  at  seeing  those  he  loved  best  consumed 

be  devouring  flames. 

rhe  body  of  Lady  Dilke,  at  her  own  request,  was  a  year  ago 

ated  at  Dresden ;  but  few  people  would  have  her  calmness 

intrepidity*  and  rise  so  wonderfully  above  what  some  would 

iic  prejudices  of  age  and  station. 

Dmbalmingy  another  way  of  disposing  of  the  dead^  is,  of  course, 

expensive  and  objectionable.     No  one  proposes  to  revive  it. 

ancient  Egyptians,  it  is  said,  used  to  boil  corpses  in  huge 

ions  containing  resins,  gums,  and  spices.     If  this  be  true,  the 

igs  of  the  survivors  would  be  as  much  harrowed  as  if  their 

ones  were  fluog  into  large  furnaces. 

T 
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The  last  plan  is  burial  in  the  earth.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to 
say  that,  from  a  sanitary  point  of  view,  it  is  the  most  objectionable 
way  of  disposing  of  the  dead.  Its  many  evils  are  intensified  by 
the  reprehensible  carelessness  and  folly  which  generally  distinguish 
this  mode  of  burial. 

A  cemetery  or  churchyard  should  be  at  a  considerable  distance 
from  a  town  or  village  ;  the  graves  should  be  deep ;  the  soil 
suitable,  and  the  locality  in  all  respects  unobjectionable.  It  is  not 
desirable  that  metallic  or  hard  wood  coffins  should  bo  used.  In  the 
last  place,  all  churchyards  should  be  planted  with  abundance  of 
quick-growing  trees ;  which  not  only  greatly  add  to  the  beauty  of  the 
spot,  but  diminish  the  danger  to  be  apprehended  from  the  poisonous 
exhalations  nothing  can  altogether  prevent.  So  important  i^ 
it  that  trees  should  be  thickly  planted  wherever  bodies  are 
buried,  that  the  law  should  insist  on  cemeteries  being  always  Mi^ 
trees. 

Mr.  Seymour  Haden  has  lately,  in  a  little  pamphlet  **  Earth  to 
Earth,'*  very  temperately  discussed  the  question  of  the  burial « 
the  dead.  That  there  is  some  ground  for  alarm  is  shown  by  a 
single  fact — in  the  next  ten  years  about  9,000,000,  of  bodies  will 
in  the  United  Kingdom,  be  placed  in  churchyards  and  cemeteriesi 
already  in  many  cases  full  to  overflowing.  Before  the  close  of  the 
century  considerably  over  20,000,000  people  will  die,  and  theit 
remains  will  necessarily  be  for  several  generations  a  constant  sonios 
of  peril  to  the  health  of  the  nation. 

At  Metz,  in  1870,  pits  seventeen  feet  deep  were  filled  with  ninety 
or  one  hundred  bodies  arranged  in  rows.  In  this  way  8400  corpfltf 
arc  said  to  have  been  interred.  So  much  attention  was  paid  10 
disinfection,  that  no  evil  effects  are  said  to  have  been  traced.  I^ 
the  neighbourhood  of  Sedan,  where,  in  the  same  autumn,  manf 
thousands  of  men  fell,  immense  quantities  of  pitch  were  nsedt^ 
burn  the  corpses.  The  success  of  this  plan  was  not  so  decided  a^ 
that  of  the  course  adopted  at  Metz — where  cremation  was  no* 
resorted  to. 

What  unfortunate  creatures  we  are  I  While  alive'  and  strong 
how  persistently  we  do  our  best  to  make  ourselves  miserable  and 
to  torment  our  fellow-men.  When  we  die,  our  dead  bodies  genenJlf 
become  sources  of  constant  danger  to  those  whom  we  loved,  tuA 
whom  we  were  the  first  to  protect.  The  disposal  of  the  dead  Mf 
however,  a  solemn  matter.  Reverence  for  the  departed  must,  it 
all  risks,  be  preserved.  But  in  the  laudable  desire  to  treat  the  dead 
with  respect,  the  still  more  sacred  interests  of  the  living  most  never 
be  disregarded.  Any  churchyard  or  cemetery  which  is,  from  aaf 
circumstance,  likely  to  injure  the  health  of  the  neighboaihooi 
ought  to  be  closed.    Every  place  used  for  burial  puiposes  dKmU 
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be  planted  with  fast-growing  trees;  on  the  last  point  I  would 
strongly  insist.  The  dark,  slow-growing  evergreens  are  not  half  so 
useful  for  the  purpose  of  purifying  the  air  of  cemeteries,  though 
custom  bas  sanctioned  their  use  in  these  places. 

The  whole  earth  is  a  tomb.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  millions 
of  our  fellow-men  sleep  in  catacombs,  in  the  mighty  sea,  in  church- 
yards, hundreds  of  millions  have  been  consigned  to  the  flames,  or 
have  been  preserved  by  the  embalraer*s  art.  It  signifies  little  now 
where  and  how  the  Romans,  the  Greeks,  and  the  Hindoos  in  old 
times  disposed  of  their  dead.  But  let  us  so  live  that  when  we  die 
the  future  may  have  no  terrors  for  us :  so  die  that  when  we  wake 
again,  there  may  be  joy  and  hope  for  us  on  the  resurrection  jnorn, 
thoufih  our  bodies  mav  have  been  cast  into  the  waves,  or  into  the 
flames,  or  troddon  under  foot,  or  reverently  laid  in  holy  grouud. 


VI. 

Dickens.— No  one  would  deny  that  Dickens  was  the  most 
eminently  popular,  though  certainly  not  the  greatest  writer  of 
kis  day.  Where  other  men  had  a  hundred  readers,  he  had  a 
thousand.  In  circles  into  which  most  novels  of  merit  were  unable 
to  find  entrance,  he  was  an  ever- welcome  guest.  How  was  this  \ 
It  would  not  be  fair,  while  briefly  discussing  the  merits  of  this 
wonderfully  popular  writer,  to  confine  oneself  to  those  points  in 
which  he  confessedly  surpassed  his  rivals.  In  the  wish  to  be  impar- 
tial, I  shall  refer  to  those  defects  from  which  there  is  reason  to 
Wieve  he  knew  he  was  not  altogether  free.  It  did  not  even  come 
^thin  the  province  of  such  genius  as  his  to  be  great  in  all  direc- 
tions. Like  other  men,  he  had  an  intellect  which  necessarily 
pappled  with  some  subjects  better  than  with  others.  Shakespeare 
vaa  not  equally  successful  in  every  field  of  character  and  man- 
ors ;  hut  on  some  occasions  displayed  greater  excellence  than  on 
others.  So  was  it  with  Dickens.  A  kindly  criticism  of  his  weak 
points  will  probably  make  the  appreciation  of  his  merits  more 
•asy. 

I  shall  not  attempt  to  deny  that  Dickens  was  not  successful  in 
the  construction  of  his  plot.  He  was  also  unable  to  skilfully  group 
the  incidents  which  form  his  novels.  Including  "  Edwin  Drood,**  the 
W  of  his  works,  though  the  plot  was  most  elaborately  constructed 
•od  painfully  worked  out,  the  artistic  skill  displayed  in  arranging 
together  many  incidents  to  form  a  great  whole  was,  even  in  his  finest 
^oiks,  comparatively  humble.  His  tales  came  to  an  end  simply 
lecause  they  could  not  go  on  for  ever.  Some  of  his  novels  it  seems 
to  me,  might  have  beeji  spun  out  to  double  their  present  length,  or 
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on  the  oilier  band,  they  might  have  been  much  shorter,  without 
interfering  with  the  unity  and  completeness  of  the  tale. 

Unrivalled  as  a  describer  of  situations  and  incidents,  he  remained 
singularly  deficient  in  the  power  of  constructing  plots  and  group, 
ing  incidents — nay,  practice  rather  seemed  to  increase  his  difficulties 
and  to  intensify  his  faults.  "  Oliver  T\nst,"  though  incompan- 
bly  better  conceived  than  **Our  Mutual  Friend,"  or  the  "Old 
Curiosity  Shop,*'  and,  perhaps,  the  best-worked-out  tale  he  ever 
wrote,  displays  less  talent  than  the  novels  of  many  very  inferior 
writers  in  the  construction  of  the  plot.  In  consequence,  there  are 
wanting  in  his  works,  from  the  first  to  the  last,  that  grandnessof 
conception,  that  perfection  of  finish,  that  splendid  unity,  which 
place  the  marvellous  productions  of  Sir  Walter  Scx>tt  at  the  head 
of  English  novel  literature. 

Nor  does  it  appear  to  me  that  he  had  the  same  grasp  of  his 
subjects,  and  complete  mastery  of  them,  which  distinguish  th« 
handling  of  every  topic  touched  upon  by  Scott  and  Thackeray. 
Probably,  no  candid  and  experienced  critic  would  hesitate  i» 
assigning  a  much  higher  place,  as  artistic  and  dramatic  novelists, 
to  Scott  and  Thackeray,  than  he  could  conscientiotisly  give  DickeM. 
In  his  knowledge  of  varieties  of  manners,  of  types  of  character,  of 
human  nature,  the  last  fell  below  his  two  predecessors  in  the  sane 
walk  of  literature.  Dickens  was  wanting  in  their  precision  of 
thought  and  command  of  language  ;  he  had  not  their  clearness  of 
vision,  their  concentration  of  purpose  directed  to  one  grand  object   ^ 

It  may  be  impossible  to  deny  that  a  certain  tone  of  vulgaris 
runs  through  many  of  his  works,  and  that  they  are  essentially  tato 
of  low  life.  So  far  I  frankly  admit.  Nor  am  I  blind  to  th 
obvious  straining  after  efifect  perceptible  in  some  of  his  later  works) 
nor  do  I  deny  his  fondness  for  running  into  caricatu  re,  and  fe 
painting  individuals,  who — faithful  portraits  of  eccentric  peraons- 
cannot  be  accepted  as  the  types  of  a  class.  Having  thus  espresifli 
myself,  I  have  exhausted  my  adverse  criticism. 

When  I  advance  a  step  farther  and  examine  the  moral  and 
Christian  tendencies  of  the  works  of  this  gifted  man,  when  I  estimate 
the  influence  for  good  they  are  likely  to  exercise  on  the  thought  ^  ■ 
manners  of  the  future,  I  cannot  remain  a  moment  in  suspense;  av 
to  the  incomparable  productions  of  the  kmdly  and  virtuous  Dicktf^ 
unhesitatingly  award  the  palm  of  usefulness.     Then  I  can  see  ^ . 
Dickens,  in  spite  of  his  faults  as  a  writer,  became  so  popular;  wif^ 
rich  and  poor,  educated  and  uneducated^  found  in  his  works  ff^  \ 
thing  they  all  could  admire.     The  most  fastidious  could  not  read  ^  j 
descriptions  of  humble  piety  and  virtue,  without  understanding  MV  j 
the  worth  of  his  less-favoured  brethren.    The  most  ignorant  couM  d^  \ 
peruse  the  accounts  he  gives  cf  beuevolence  combined  with  cultuW  •»  • 
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refinement  without  partially  forgetting  the  distance  separating  tlie 
great  from  the  humble.  He  spoke  right  home  to  the  hearts  of  his 
readers.  He  reminded  them  that  they  were  of  one  flesh,  children 
rfone  great  Father,  members  of  one  mighty  family.  His  defects 
were  unheeded  by  those  who  might  have  judged  them  most  harshly, 
by  the  ignorant,  indeed,  they  were  not  perceived  ;  and  hence,  as  at 
the  feet  of  one  common  teacher,  whose  theme  was  the  claims  of  class 
on  class,  the  inherent  worth  of  all  men,  millions  of  disciples  sat,  and 
found  something  which  would  suit  the  greatest  diversities  of  talents, 
learning,  station,  and  tastes.  Who  can  wonder  that  the  teachings 
of  a  writer  so  gifted  became  household  words  in  all  parts  of  the 

VII, 

Thackeray. — In  marked  contrast  to  Dickens's  kindly  works 
Me  those  of  Thackeray.  There  can  be  no  question  that  the  latter's 
genius  greatly  surpassed  that  of  the  former.  Thackeray,  too,  was 
xnoch  better  informed,  moved  in  a  higher  social  circle^  had  seen 
more  of  the  manners  and  customs  of  difl[^erent  nations,  had  a  keener 
insight  into  human  nature,  was  less  prone  to  run  into  caricature. 
Dickens's  warmest  admirers  cannot  deny  this. 

But  in  Thackeray  there  is  much  undisguised  cynisism,  which  I 
liaye  never  been  able  to  admire,  and  which  always  impresses  me 
unfavourably,  though  its  occasional  utility  I  cannot  question.  One 
xisea  from  the  perusal  of  his  works  unsatisfied,  because  seldom 
finding  anything  to  thoroughly  admire,  or  heartily  attempt  to 
C(^y.  In  fact,  though  some  of  our  sympathies,  and  not  a  few  of 
onr  passions  are  powerfully  excited,  there  is  nevertheless,  lacking 
tnything  calling  forth,  without  qualification,  love  and  veneration. 
In  other  words,  the  kindly  veins  of  good  feeling  running  through 
many  passages  of  his  wrorks  are  half  concealed  by  much  base  metal. 
Thackeray  was,  it  may  be  urged,  truer  to  the  infirmities  and  mean* 
Besses  of  human  nature  than  Dickens.  His  characters  may  be  more 
perfect,  because  more  like  real  life ;  they  arouse  our  sympathy  less 
powerfully  than  do  his,  because  more  truthful  reflections  of  what 
we  daily  and  hourly  see  around. 

If  this  be  granted,  it  follows  that  Thackeray  was  a  more  faithful 
delineator  of  human  nature  ;  he  therefore  in  one  sense,  if  the  repro. 
dnction  of  life  and  manners  is  the  main  object  of  the  novelist, 
surpassed  Dickens.  But,  if  works  of  fiction  should,  besides  being 
tme  to  the  foibles  of  human  nature,  lead  the  thoughts  upwards  so 
that  good  is  insensibly  done,  and  the  reader,  while  being  taught  to 
ilathoip  and  read  the  motives  of  his  fellow.men,  is  also  compelled  to 
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love  them  better,  to  feel  more  pity  for  them,  more  sympathy  with 
them,  then  Thackeray  was  less  successful  than  Dickens. 

Thackeray  is  not  content  with  depicting  the  moderately  good; 
he  also  delights  in  delineating  the  evil  and  malicious  in  their  un- 
lovely  and  naked  reality.  You  shudder  at  the  dreadful  spectacle 
of  a  Becky  Sharp,  and  turn  with  disgust  from  that  abandoned 
villain  Sir  Barnes  Newcome.  You  execrate  hereditary  titles  and 
wealth  as  you  get  to  understand  the  demoniac  viciousness  of  the 
Marquis  of  Steyne,  and  the  follies  of  Sir  Francis  Clavering.  You 
despise  Sir  Pitt  Crawley,  and  almost  regret  that  it  is  your  lot  to 
inhabit  a  world  tenanted  by  f^uch  specimens  of  humanity  as  these 
and  fifty  more. 

I  may  appear  to  be  using  strong  language,  but  not,  let  me  Lope, 
too  strong.  Some  fine  characters  there  are  in  Thackeray's  pages, 
but  not  many,  and  in  nearly  all  are  serious  blemishes.  WarriDgton, 
one  of  his  noblest  and  most  unselfish  creations,  is  rather  too  fond, 
even  for  an  eccentric  barrister  cut  off  from  female  society,  of  beer 
and  low  public  houses.  Mrs.  Pendennis  is  an  amiable  creatine 
without  a  fault,  but  wanting  in  intellect.  Colonel  Newoome,  his 
finest  conception  of  a  generous  and  upright  man,  is  confiding  aod 
unsuspicious,  and,  almost  with  eyes  open,  becomes  a  dupe,  and 
so  excites  pitying  contempt,  not  admiration.  Ethel  Newcome  is 
doubtless  a  fine  character,  but  not  free  from  faults,  as,  indeed,  who 
of  us  is?  So  one  might  go  on  tlirough  all  Thackeray's  noblest 
creations. 

Whenever  he  endeavours  to  influence  his  readers  for  good,  and 
to  place  before  them  something  worthy  of  admiration,  he  so  clearly 
shows  the  dross  inextricably  mixed  with  the  gold,  as  almost  to  make 
one  doubt  the  presence  of  the  latter. 

Aft^r  all,  there  is  nothing,  in  the  twelve  thick  volumes  his 
untiring  hand  gave  to  the  world,  immoralj  or  irreligious.  Sorrow 
that  man  is  so  bad,  and  woman  so  weak,  is  the  impression  most 
commonly  left  on  the  mind  by  the  perusal  of  liis  works.  Thackeray 
completes  Dickens.  The  former  gives  human  nature  with  few 
redeeming  features.  The  latter  omits  the  dark  shadows^  and  paints 
everything  with  the  bright  colours  of  the  rainbow.  The  one  corrects 
the  other.  Both  were  great  men,  and  few  will  question  that  they 
were  also  good  men.  Tliey  looked  upon  the  world  from  di£krent 
points  of  the  compass;  and  they  have  given  us,  with  singulii 
felicity,  wonderful  power,  what  they  were  privileged  to  see. 
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VIII. 

« 

TT. — ^Far  before  Dickens  and  Thackeray  for  command  of 

;e,  knowledge  of  life,  power  of  description,  love  of  nature 

Scott,  facile   jyinnceps  the  greatest  of  novelists.      In    one 

and  in  one  alone,    Dickens  surpasses  him;  it  is  in  the 

f  placing  his  readers  on  intimate  terms  of  friendship  with 

tions  of  his  fancy,  and  making  them — not  merely  feel  lively 

for  the  latter — that  Scott,  Thackeray,  Lytton,  Cooper,  and 

eat  masters  of  fiction  do — but  compelling  them  to  feel  for  the 

id  joys  of  his  heroes  and  heroines  an  interest  even  more 

ig  than  they  would  for   their  own.      Dickeus  powerfully 

the  emotions  of  his  readers.     The  egotistical,  the  apathetic, 

olent  cease  to  be  like  themselves  while  turning  over  his 

Scott  is  not  quite  so  successful  in  arousing  the  kindlier 

lies  of  his  readers. 

make  my  meaning  more  intelligible,  let  me  turn  to  the 
of  Scott,  and  show  for  what  they  are  especially  remarkable^ 
respect  inferior  to  those  of  Dickens.  What  does  a  critical 
ktion  of  them  show  ? 

Walter  Scott  places  before  his  readers  brilliant  pictures  of 
and  Continental  life  and  manners — ancient  and  modern — 
trains  them  to  live,  feel,  and  think  with  his  heroes ;  though 
y  have  the  power  of  calling  forth  their  kindlier  sympathies, 
le  are  cold  and  distant.  The  majority  of  the  character}^ 
fith  a  few  strokes  of  his  magic  pen,  he  places  before  us,  are 
ly  true  to  the  infirmities  and  vices  of  human  nature,  and 
end  a  critical  and  refilled  taste  by  the  incongruity  of  the 
IS,  in  which  they  are  placed,  nor  by  the  unnatural  eccentri 
their  manners.  His  most  inconsistent  characters  are 
it  in  their  inconsistency.  So  is  it  in  great  measure  with 
ay,  who,  unable  to  construct  pictures  of  such  exquisite 
those  in  every  page  of  Scott,  unable  in  the  same  degree  to 
1  keep  alive  the  attention  of  his  readers,  was  scarcely  less 
il  in  the  execution  of  his  conceptions,  and,  like  him, 
led  indefinitely  near  to  perfection  in  those  excellences  which 
e  great  novelist. 

;  had  a  far  higher  standard  of  life  and  virtue  than  Thackeray, 
ner  depicts  some  noble,  and  many  good  men  and  women ; 
flatter  s  eldom  fails  to  draw  special  attention  to  foibles  and 
bions.  Now  and  then  Scott  also,  as  in  his  descriptions  of 
[.  of  France  tears  away  with  ruthless  finger  the  veil,  and 
>  the  foulness  festering  within.     His  dark  is  dark,  his  de  - 
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based  is  debased,  though  you  are  not  a  quarter  so  rich  at  hea 
by  a  perusal  of  Thackeray's  novels. 

Scott  rarely  described  characters  and  actions  extraordir 
beautiful  and  morally  perfect.  At  best,  he  described  scene 
delineated  characters,  sufficiently  noble  and  lovable;  but  thai 
not  many  which  make  every  vein  in  the  body  tingle,  an 
forth  irrepressible  veneration  and  love.  There  are  some  welU 
exceptions — the  Jewish  maiden  in  **  Ivanhoe,"  Jennie  Deans 
to  have  been  the  character  Sir  Walter  Scott  himself  most  admii 
the  charming  Di  Vernon,  and  the  gentle  Isabelle  of  Croye. 

Scott's  finest  male  characters,  such  as  Lovel  in  the  " 
quary,"  Tressilian,  in  **  Kenil worth,"  Quentin  Durwai-d,  I 
Peveril,  and  Captain  Waverley,  are,  in  many  respects  like 
nary  living  men,  with,  in  my  opinion,  little  remar 
beautiful,  though  much  that  is  estimable  and  pleasing, 
some  exceptions  you  cannot  worship  the  creations  of  Scott's 
genius ;  and  there  are  few  among  them  you  would  care  to 
minutely ;  therefore  Scott's  finest  conceptions  cannot  exer 
great  influence  for  good  on  his  readers. 

When,  however,  you  leave  tbis  part  of  the  subject,  and  t 
understand  what  his  genius  .was,  you  are  filled  with  admiratii 
words  will  convey.  The  oftener  you  go  through  his  works, 
longer  and  closer  your  study  of  them,  the  more  intense  and 
whelming  is  the  awe — no  other  term  is  strong  enough — excite 
his  splendid  talents. 

It  is  only  when  reading  Shakespeare,  Scott,  Milton,  Locke, 
other  great  masters  of  poetry  and  prose,  that  one  learns  \ 
grandeur  the  human  intellect  sometimes  attains. 
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MASTER    MARTIN, 

THE 

PER    OF    NUREMBERG    AND    IIIS    MEN 

A    TALE    OF    THE    SIXTEENTH    CENTUBV. 

[From  tlie  Germau  of  E.  T.  A.  HoffmauJ 
BY  J.  LORAINE  HEELTS. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

lie  young  Journeymen^  Reinhold  and  FfedericJr,  were  received  iitln 

Master  Martinis  House, 

'rederick  awoke  the  next  morning,  he  missed  his  new  friend, 
thrown  himself  down  by  his  side  on  the  couch  of  straw, 
le  saw  neither  lute  nor  knapsack,  he  concluded  that  Rein, 
some  unknown  reason,  had  left  him  and  taken  another 
lut  scarcely  had  Frederick  left  the  house,  than  Reinhold 
I,  with  his  knapsack  on  his  back,  and  his  lute  under  his 
b  dressed  quite  diflferently  from  yesterday.  He  had  taken 
ler  from  his  cap,  and  did  not  wear  his  sword,  and  had  put 
ain  citizen's  doublet  of  sad- coloured  cloth  instead  of  the 
e  one  slashed  with  velvet. 

jll,"  said  he  laughing  gleefully  at  his  astonished  friend, 
brother,  I  hope  you  look  upon  me  as  your  true  companion 
rade.  But  I  think  you  have  slept  long  enough  for  one 
love.  See  how  high  the  sun  is  I  Let  us  be  moving." 
3rick  was  silent  and  preoccupied.  He  scarcely  answered 
.'s  questions,  and  gave  but  little  heed  to  his  jests.  Rein. 
{  in  high  spirits,  skipped  about,  shouting  and  waving  his 
he  air.  But  even  he  became  more  and  more  quiet  the 
ley  came  to  the  city. 

annot  go  any  farther ;  I  feel  so  anxious  and  sorrowful.  Let 
ere  under  these  trees."  Thus  spoke  Frederick,  when  they 
ady  arrived  very  near  the  gate  of  Nuremberg,  and  threw 
[own  on  the  grass.  Reinhold  seated  himself  opposite  to 
I,  after  a  while,  said— 

0  not  know  what  you  must  have  tliought  of  me  yesterday 

But  when  you  told  me  of  your   love,  and  when  you 

0  desponding,  all  kinds  of  stupid  stuff  came  into  my  head, 
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which  irritated  me,  and  would  have  driven  me  half  mad,  if  yoar 
singing  and  my  lute  had  not  exorcised  the  evil  spirit.  This  morn- 
ing, when  the  first  rays  of  the  rising  sun  awoke  me,  the  feeling  of 
good  fellowship  returned,  and  the  evil  spirit  had  departed.  I  ran 
out  of  the  house  and,  wandering  about  in  the  wood,  all  kinds  of 
pleasant  fancies  crowded  into  my  mind.  I  thought  of  our  meeting, 
and  how  my  heart  had  been  drawn  towards  you.  Then  a  pleasant 
story  of  an  incident  which  took  place  m  Italy  at  the  time  I  was 
there,  came  to  my  recollection.  I  will  relate  it,  because  it  shows 
so  vividly  what  true  friendship  may  accomplish.  It  happened  that 
a  noble  prince,  who  was  a  great  friend  and  patron  of  art,  had 
oflered  a  prize  for  a  picture,  the  subject  of  which  was  a  very  fine, 
but  very  diflScult  one.  Two  young  painters  who  used  to  work 
together,  and  who  lived  in  the  closest  friendship,  determined  1/^ 
compete  for  the  prize.  They  communicated  their  resolve  toeacn 
other  and  debated  how  they  might  overcome  the  difficulties  of  the 
subject.  The  elder,  who  was  more  experienced  in  the  drawing  and 
grouping  of  figures,  very  quickly  conceived  and  sketched  the 
picture,  and  now  stood  by  the  younger  who  was  so  discouraged  by 
the  difficulty  of  the  subject,  that  he  would  have  at  once  abandoned 
the  undertaking  had  not  the  elder  encouraged  liim  incessantly  and 
given  him  good  advice.  But  when  they  began  to  paint  it  was  the 
turn  of  the  younger  one,  who  was  a  master  in  colouring,  tc  give 
many  a  hint  to  the  elder,  which  the  latter  used  with  so  good  result 
that  the  younger  had  never  better  drawn,  and  the  elder  had  never 
better  coloured  a  picture.  When  the  pictures  were  finished  the 
two  masters  embraced  one  another,  and  each  was  in  ivardly  delighted 
at  the  other's  work,  and  each  adjudged  the  prize  to  the  other.  U^^ 
it  happened  that  the  younger  received  the  prize.  Then  he 
exclaimed  quite  abashed,  *  How  can  I  merit  the  prize  ?  what  are 
my  merits  compared  with  my  friend's  ?  how  could  I  have  p.'ii/i^ 
anything  worthy  of  praise  without  his  advice  and  assistance!' 
But,  the  elder  rejoined:  *  Did  you  not  also  give  me  assistance? 
My  picture  is  not,  perhaps,  a  bad  one ;  but  you  have  gained  the 
prize,  as  you  deserved  to  do.  It  is  the  business  of  friends  to  contend 
bravely  and  openly  for  a  common  object,  and  the  vanquished  isw 
much  honoured  by  the  laurel  crown  as  the  victor.  I  love  you  all 
the  more  because  you  have  striven  so  nobly,  and  have  gained  renown 
and  honour  for  me  through  your  victory.'  What  think  yoUi 
Frederick  ?  was  not  the  painter  right  ?  True  friends  should  be  only 
the  more  united  by  a  generous  emulation.  There  should  no  phi^ 
be  found  in  noble  minds  for  petty  envy  or  malicious  hate." 

"Certainly  there  should  not,"  replied  Frederick.  "We  are 
now  brothers,  and  in  a  short  time  perhaps  we  shall  both  make  the 
Nuremberg  masterpiece  a  famous  two.fiidder  cask  made  witboQ^ 
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Bat  heaven  forefend  that  I  should  feel  the  least  envy  if  your 
c  prove  better  than  mine,  my  dear  brother  Reinhold." 
"Ha,  ha,  ha!"  laughed  Reinhold,  **Fie  upon  your  master- 
»!  you  will  soon  finish  that  to  the  delight  of  all  doughty 
>ers.  And  if  you  wish  to  know  anything  about  the  calculation 
he  size,  the  proportion  or  measurement  of  the  rotundity,  I  am 
r  man.  You  can  rely  upon  me  in  the  selection  of  the  wood 
I.  We  will  select  staves  of  holm-oak,  felled  in  the  winter  time 
hout  worm-holes,  without  white  or  red  stripes,  and  without 
>t8  in  them.  You  may  trust  my  eye  to  detect  any  flaw ;  I  will 
nd  by  you  with  word  and  deed.  And,  for  all  that,  I  think  my 
sterpiece  will  net  be  the  worse." 

"But,  good  Lord  in  heaven,"  exclaimed  Frederick,  **  why  do 
talk  about  masterpieces  ?      Are  we  contending  with  each  othei 
the  best  masterpiece  to  gain  Rosa  %     How  could  we  speak  of 
It!  my  head's  dizzy  !" 

"Why,  brother,"  cried  Reinhold  laughing  again,  "I  was  not 
dcing  of  Rosa.  You  are  a  dreamer.  Come,  let  us  hasten  to 
; to  the  city." 

Frederick  sprang  up  quickly,  and  walked  onwards ;  but  his 
td  was  quite  confused. 

At  length  they  reached  the  city,  and  entered  a  tavern,  where, 
they  were  washing  and  dusting  themselves,  Reinhold  said  to 
rferick— 

"For  my  part  I  don't  know  at  all  into  whose  service  t")  enter, 
I  know  no  one  here,  and  was  thinking  that  perhaps  you  would 
e  me  with  you  to  Master  Martin,  dear  brother.  Perhaps  I 
[ht  be  so  fortunate  as  to  get  an  engagement  with  him." 
"  You  take  a  heavy  load  from  my  heart,"  answered  Frederick  ; 
r  if  we  keep  together  it  will  be  easier  for  me  to  overcome  my 
iety."  ^ 

So  the  two  young  men  trudged  boldly  along  towards  the  dwelling 
Ke  celebrated  cooper.  Master  Martin. 

Now  this  was  the  very  Sunday  on  which  Master  Martin  gave 
grand  entertainment  as  Kerzenmeister,  and  it  was  dinner  time ; 
as  Reinhold  and  Frederick  entered  Martin's  house,  they  heard 
jingling  of  glasses  and  the  confused  noise  of  a  jovial  dinner 
pany. 

'  I  fear,"  said  Frederick,  "  that  we  come  at  the  wrong  time." 
"And  I, on  the  contrary,"  rejoined  Reinhold,  "am  of  opinion 
i  we  oome  at  the  right  time  ;  for  at  dinner  Master  Martin  is  sure 
e  in  good  humour,  and  disposed  to  comply  with  our  wishes." 
rhey  sent  in  their  names  to  Master  Martin,  who  soon  came  to 
t  tli^m  dressed  in  gay  clothes  and  with  his  face  in  a  glow.  As 
\  as  he  saw  Frederick,  he  cried  out— 
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"Hulloa,  Frederick,  my  good  young  fellow,  hast  thou  come 
home  again  ?  That's  well.  And  so  thou  hast  taken  to  the  noble 
cooper  craft.  It's  all  very  well  for  Master  Holzschuerto  pull  my 
faces,  and  to  say  that  a  great  artist  is  lost  in  thee,  and  that  thou 
mightest  have  been  able  to  cast  such  beautiful  figures  and  balu- 
Ftrades  as  those  which  may  be  seen  in  St.  Sebald's  Church,  and  on 
Fugger's  house  at  Augsburg ;  but  that  is  only  nonsense.  Tbou 
hast  done  well.     Welcome  a  thousand  times !" 

And  with  that  Master  Master  Martin  seized  him  by  the  bhoulder 
and  gave  him  a  hearty  squeeze,  as  was  his  custom  when  well 
pleased. 

Frederick  was  quite  elated  at  Master  Martin's  friendly  welcome. 
All  his  anxiety  left  him,  and  he  freely  and  unconsirainedly  stated  to 
the  master  not  only  his  own  wishes,  but  also  recommended  Eein. 
hold  to  his  favour. 

"Well,"  said  Master  Martin,  "you  could  not  have  come  at  a 
more  opportune  time ;  for  orders  accumulate,  and  I  want  workmen. 
You  arc  heartily  welcome.     Put  your  bundles  on  one  side  and  come 
in.     The  feast  is  almost  over,  it  is  true  ;  but  you  can  find  apUc^ 
at  the   table,  and   Rosa  shall  care  for  you."     Having  said  tbis, 
Master  Martin  and  the  two  young  men  entered  the  room.    There 
sat  the  worshipful  masters,  worthy  Master  Jacob  Paumgartner  ^^ 
their  head,  and  all  their  faces  glowed  with  the  good  cheer.    The 
dessert  had  just  been  brought  up,  and  a  noble  wine  pearled  in  tb® 
large  drinking-glasses.  It  was  at  that  stage  of  the  feast  when  every  o^® 
talks  at  the  same  time,  and  each  one  on  a  different  subject ;  and  y®' 
every  one  thinks  he  understands  what  is  said.     And  first  one,  d^ 
then   another  laughs  out  loud — he   knows   not   why.     But  wh^^ 
Master  Martin  announced  that  the  two  >oung  men  were  come  ^^ 
such  an  opportune  time  and  with  such  excellent  recommendation 
to  work  with  him,  everybody  stopped  talkinir,  and  all  the  gue^^? 
gazed  at  the  handsome  young  fellows  with  approval.    Eeinhal^ 
threw  almost  haughty  glances  on  all  sides,  bijt  Frederick  cast  do^ 
his  eyes,  and  kept  turning  his  cap  round  in  his  hands.     Mast^ 
Martin  pointed  to  seats  at  the  lower  end  of  the  table;  bulth^J 
were  perhaps  the  best  after  all,  for  Rosa  came  at  once  and  seatifi 
herself  between  the  two  youths,  handed  tliem  delicious  food  ar^*^ 
wine. 

It  was  quite  a  treat  to  see  pretty  Rosa  glowing  with  beauty  ai*^ 
amiability  seateil  between  the  two  handsome  youths  in  the  mil^^ 
of  the  old  bearded  masters.  It  was  like  the  silver  lining  of  a  dark 
storm  cloud,  or  a  lovely  spring-flower  on  a  dark  grassy  heath- 
Frederick  could  scarce  breathe  for  delight  and  admiration,  and  ovXj 
now  and  then  stole  a  glance  at  her  who  occupied  all  his  thooght^ ' 
his  gaze  was  fixed  on  his  plate  and  he  could  not  eat  a  morsoL    ?^^ 
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asforReinhold,ho  never  withdrew  his  eyes,  which  darted  lightning 
glances,  from  the  pretty  maiden.  He  began  to  relate  his  travels  ia 
8uch  a  lifelike  way  as  Rosa  had  never  before  heard.  It  seemed  to 
her  as  though  everything  of  which  Reinhold  spoke,  were  visibly 
before  her.  She  was  all  eyes  and  ears,  and  couldn't  tell  how  it 
happened  that  Reinhold  in  the  warmth  of  his  discourse  seized  her 
hand  and  pressed  it  to  his  heart. 

**But/'  said  Reinhold,  suddenly  interrupting  his  narration, 
'* but, Frederick,  why  do  you  sit  there  so  stilV  and  silent?  Come, 
let*8  drink  together  to  the  health  of  the  dear  young  lady  who  has 
so  hospitably  waited  on  us. " 

Frederick  seized  with  a  trembling  hautl  the  huge  goblet  which 
Reinhold  had  filled  to  the  brim,  and  which  he  obliged  Frederick 
to  empty  to  the  last  drop. 

"And  now  lets  drink  to  the  health  of  our  good  master,*'  cried 
Reinhold,  again  filling  the  glass  which  Frederick  was  forced  once 
more  to  empty. 

The  eflfects  of  the  generous  wine,  soon  made  themselves  felt  in 
every  pulse  and  vein. 

"Ah,  I  feel  so  happy  !"  he  lisped,  with  his  face  all  aglow.  *'  I 
ne/er  felt  so  happy  as  I  do  now.** 

Rosa,  who  perhaps  understood  his  words  in  quite  another  sense 
from  what  he  intended,  smiled. 

"Dear  Rosa,**  then  said  Frederick,  whom  the  wine  had  re- 
lieved  from  his  despondency.  "  I  suppose  you  have  quite  forgotten 
me?" 

"Dear  Frederick,**  she  replied  with  downcast  eyes,  **  How  do 
you  think  I  could  possibly  have  forgotten  you  in  so  short  a  time  % 
I  was  quite  a  child  when  I  was  at  old  Horr  Holzschuer's  ;  but  you 
did  not  mind  playing  with  me,  and  always  brought  soniething  nice. 
And  I  have  still  that  pretty  little  basket  of  finest  silver  wire  which 
you  gave  me  as  a  Christmas  present,  and  shall  preserve  it  as  a 
souvenir." 

Tears  filled  the  eyes  of  the  lovesick  youth  ;  he  tried  to  speak, 
W  could  only  pour  forth  like  a  deep  sigh  the  words  **0  Rosa, 
dear, dear  Rosa!** 

"I  have  always,**  continued  Rosa,  "wished  to  see  you  again; 
but  I  had  never  thought  you  would  become  a  cooper.  Ah,  when  I 
think  of  the  beautiful  things  you  used  to  make  at  Master  Holz- 
^buer's,  it  seems  a  pity  that  you  did  not  keep  to  your  art.*' 

"  Ah,  Rosa,  it  is  for  your  sake  only  I  am  unfaithful  to  my 
art." 

He  bad  no  sooner  uttered  these  words,  than  he  felt  ready  to  sink 
through  the  ground  for  shame  and  anxiety.     The  unpremeditated 
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avowal  of  his  love  was  on  bis  lips.  Bosa  turned  away  kr  face, 
as  if  anticipating  wliat  was  to  come  ;  but  be  sougbt  vainly  for  worfs 
to  express  himself. 

Then  Herr  Paumgartner  struck  the  table  sharply  with  his  knife* 
and  announced  to  the  company  that  Herr  Vollrad,  a  worthy  Meister- 
singer  would  sing  a  song.      Whereupon  Herr  Vollrad  stood  up  aiii 
sung  such  a  beautiful  song  to  the  golden  tone  of  Hans  Voyelgesoag, 
that  the  hearts  of  all  leaped  for  joy,  and  even  Frederick  recovered 
from  his  distress.     After  Herr  Vollrad  had  sang  several  other  good 
soDgs  to  other  excellent  tunes,  such  as  the  sweet  tone,  the  crooked 
tooth,  the  flowery  paradise  tone,*  thefresh  orange  tone,  and  others, 
he  said,  that  if  any  of  the  guests  understood  the  gentle  art  of  the 
Meistersingers,  he  might  now  sing  a  lay.     Then  Reinhold  stood  up 
and  said  that,  if  he  were  permitted  to  accompany  himself  on  his 
lute,  in  the  Italian  fashion,  he,  too,  would  sing  a  song  keeping  to 
the  German  air.     As  no  one  had  any  objection  to  offer,  he  fetched 
his  instrument,  and,  after  striking  a  few  notes,  began  the  following 


song  :— 
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"  Tell  me  where  the  spring  is  found 
Whence  doth  flow  the  spicy  wine  ? 
Ffithoms  deep  beneath  the  ground, 
Do  its  golden  wavelets  shine. 

Tell  me  who  that  spring  hath  made. 

Where  the  golden  wine  doth  flow  ? 
Tis  the  cooper,  he,  by  trade. 

With  high  ai*t  hath  made  it  so. 

Wlien  doth  glow  with  noble  wine, 

In  the  pure  heart,  love  divine, 
E'en  in  this  the  cooper's  art 

Hath,  I  trow,  as  well  a  part.'* 

This  song  pleased  everyone  above  all  measure  ;  but  no  one  so 
much  as  Master  Martin,  whose  eyes  gleamed  with  pleasure.  With- 
out noticing  Vollrad,  who  spoke  almost  too  much  of  the  stale  mdodj 
of  Hans  Muller,  which  the  fellow  sang  well  enough— without 
noticing  him.  Master  Martin  stood  up  and  and  raising  his  glass  on 
high,  cried,  '*  Come  here,  thou  brave  cooper  and  meistersinger.coDOfl 
here !  Thou  shalt  empty  this  glass  with  me ;  with  thy  master, 
Master  Martin!'* 

Reinhold  was  obliged  to  do  as  he  was  bid.  When  be  h^ 
returned  to  his  seat,  he  whispered  to  Frederick,  who  was  buried  iw 
thought — 

"Now  you  must  sing.  Sing  what  you  sang  yesterday eW* 
ing." 


.A 
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"Are  you  mad?'*  said  Frederick,  quite  angrily. 
Then  Keinhold,  turning  to  the  company,  spoke  as  follows,  in  a 
ur  voice — 

"Worshipful  sirs  and  masters.  My  dear  brother  Frederick 
I  sing  much  more  beautiful  songs,  and  has  a  much  better  voice 
n  I ;  but  his  throat's  dry  after  the  journey,  and  so  he  will  sing 
songs  another  time.'' 

After  this,  they  all  began  to  laud  Frederick  as  if  he  had  already 
ig.  Many  of  the  masters  were  even  of  opinion  that  his  voice  was 
eh  better  than  Reinhold's ;  and  so  Herr  Vollrad  was  satisfied, 
er  he  had  emptied  another  half  glass,  that  Frederick  could 
tainly  sing  the  German  tones  better  than  Reinhold,  who  had  far 
much  Italian  in  him. 

But  Master  Martin  threw  his  head  back,  and  slapping  his 
mach  so  that  it  sounded  all  over  the  room,  cried,  **  They  are  my 
n,— mtW,  I  say,  the  journeymen  of  Master  Tobias  Martin,  of 
remberg !" 

And  all  the  masters  nodded  their  heads,  and  draining  the  last 

p  out  of  their  tall  drinking  glasses,  exclaimed — 

"  Yes,  yes !  They  are  your  brave,  honest  men,  Master  Martin." 

At  last  they  betook  themselves  to  rest.     Master  Martin  con- 

:ted  both  Beinhold  and  Frederick  each  of  them  to  a  clean  and 

ght-looking  room. 

CHAPTER  VIII. 

Of  the  arrival  of  llie  Ihird  Journeyman  at  Ma%ler  Martina  Ilouae^ 

and  what  followed  thereupon^ 

When  the  two  journeymen  Reinhold  and  Frederick  had  worked 
some  weeks  in  Master  Martinis  shop,  the  master  noticed  that,  so 

as  measuring  with  rule  and  compass,  and  making  calculations 
re  concerned,  Reinhold  had  not  an  equal ;  but  that  such  was  not 
J  case  with  his  work  at  the  joiner's  bench.  There  Reinhold  very 
>n  tired ;  and,  however  much  he  might  exert  himself,  the  work  did 
t  advance.  Frederick,  on  the  contrary,  planed  and  hammered 
ay  without  becoming  much  fatigued.  But  there  was  one  charac- 
istic  which  they  both  had,  and  that  was,  a  modest  deportment 
ich  did  not  exclude  an  uncons.'rained  cheerfulness,  and  an 
asional  display  of  good-humoured  waggishness  ;  a  quality  more 
3n  exhibited  by  Reinhold  than  by  Frederick.  Neither  did  they 
re  their  throats  when  they  were  hard  at  work,  but  would  sing 
Dy  a  pleasant  ballad  with  their  fine  voices  which  harmonised 
1  together ;  and  sometimes  even  when  Rosa  was  by.  And  when 
derick,  casting  a  shy  glance  towards  Rosa,  began  a  melancholy 

Bdnbold  would  immediately  start  off  singing  a  satirical  ditty, 
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v^hich  he  himself  had  made  up,  beginning,  '^The  cask  is  not  the 
zither,  and  the  zither's  not  the  cask;"  so  that  old  Master  Martin 
was  fain  to  let  fall  the  hatchet  which  he  had  raised  for  a  stroke, 
and  to  liold  his  sides  for  lan<:rhter.  Besides  this,  the  two  young 
fellows,  but  more  especially  Reinhold,  had  quite  established  them- 
selves in  Martin's  good  graces,  and  it  was  noticed  that  Sosa  sought 
many  a  pretext  for  more  frequently  visiting  the  workshop,  and  for 
staying  there  longer  than  she  had  been  wont  to  do. 

One  day  Master  Martin,  wrapt  in  silent  thought,  entered  the 
open  workshop  which  stood  before  the  city  gate,  and  in  which  the 
work  was  done  during  the  summer  months.  Reinhold  and  Frederick 
were  makincT  a  cask.  Master  Martin  stood  before  them  with  folded 
arms  and  said:  *'  My  dear  assistants,  I  am  more  satisfied  with 
you  than  I  can  tell;  but  I  am  just  now  in  a  diflScult  positioiL 
They  write  from  the  Rhinelaud  that  there  will  be  a  better  vintage 
this  year  than  has  ever  been  known.  A  wise  man  has  predicted 
that  the  comet  wiiich  is  now  visible  will  so  fertilise  the  earth  with 
its  wondrous  rays  that  the  vines  will  produce  grapes  mostplenti- 
fully.  Such  a  favourable  conjunction  will  not  again  occur  for  a 
period  of  nearly  three  lumdred  years.  So  we  shall  have  plenty  of 
work.  And  besides,  the  Right  Reverend  Lord  Bishop  of  Bamberg 
has  written  to  me,  ordering  a  large  cask.  However,  we  can't  set  to 
work  at  it  at  once  ;  and  so,  as  it  is  wanted  in  a  hurry,  I  must  look 
about  for  a  smart  vouno:  fellow.  But,  although  I  am  anxious  ^ 
get  an  nssistant  as  scon  as  possible,  I  don't  like  taking  anybodyofi 
the  street.  So  if  you  know  of  a  good  journeyman  whom  j'ou  would 
like  to  work  with,  only  let  me  know  and  I  will  have  him,  let  it  cost 
me  ever  so  much  money." 

Scarcely  had  Master  Martin  ceased  speaking,  than  a  tJl 
strongly  built  young  man  stood  before  them,  and  shouted  in  a  loud 
voice — 

*'  Holloa  there  !  is  this  Master  Martin's  workshop  ?" 

"  Surely,"  replied  Master  Martin,  as  he  approached  the  young 
fellow.  **  Surely  it  is;  but  you  needn't  shout  so  loudly  about  it. 
That's  not  the  way  to  get  at  people." 

"Ha,  ha,  ha!"  laughed  the  stranger:  "you  must  be 
Martin  himself.  For  they  told  me  he  liad  just  such  a  corporation, 
and  double  chin,  and  twinkling  eyes  and  red  nose  as  you  have*  1 
greet  you  well.  Master  Martin." 

"  Well,  and  what  do  you  want  from  Master  Martin  ?"  asked  tho 
latter  in  no  very  good  humour  at  this  familiarity. 

**  I  am  a  journeyman  cooper,"  replied  the  young  man,  "^^ 
only  wished  to  ask  if  you  can  give  me  employment.'* 

Master  Martin  struck  by  the  strangeness  of  the  application  ^^^ 
time  when  he  was  so  much  in  need  of  assistance!  stepped  to<^  • 
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pie  of  paces  and  surveyed  the  young  man  from  head  to  foot. 
5  applicant  returned  his  gaze  with  interest  from  two  glittering 

8. 

When  Master  Martin  perceived  what  a  broad  chest,  sturdy  limbs, 
I  big  fists  the  young  fellow  had,  he  thoup^ht  to  himself  that  this 
{ just  the  sort  of  man  he  stood  in  need  of,  and  asked  hisi  for  his 
le  certificates. 

**  Ihave  not  j^ot  them  by  me/'  replied  the  young  man ;  '*  but 
i  soon  procure  them ;  but  I  give  you  my  word  of  honour  I  t'JI 
hfully  and  honestly  work  for  you,  and  with  that  you  mus''  oe 
tent." 

So  saying,  and  without  waiting  to  hear  Master  Martin's  answer 
young  fellow  strode  Iiito  the  workshop^ threw  ilown  his  cap  and 
idle,  put  on  his  leathern  apron  and  saW — 
"Just  tell  me  at  once  «vhat  I  am  to  do.  Master  Martin.'' 
Master  Martin  was  quite  put  out  at  the  bold  behaviour  of  the 
nge  youtli,  and  was  obliged  to  take  a  moment  to  consider  his 
y,  and  then  he  said — 

*'Well,  to  prove  at  once  that  you  are  a  good  cooper,  take  the 
;her  and  fasten  the  chimb  on  the  cask  which  lies  there  on  the 
Br's  bench." 

The  strange  journeyman  performed  what  he  was  commanded 
1  peculiar  strength,  quickness,  and  dexterity  and  then  ex. 
naed  laughingly — 

"Well,  Master  Martin,  are  you  still  in  doubt  as  to  my  being  a 
1  cooper?  but,"  he  went  on  at  the  same  time  pacing  the  work- 
J  backwards  and  forwards,  and  looking  with  a  critical  eye  at  the 
8  and  stock  of  wood  ;  **  but  have  you  good  material  to  work  with 
-what  sort  of  mallet  is  that  there,— I  suppose  your  children 
^  with  it?  And  that  little  axe— ah,  that  must  be  for  the 
rentices,"— an!  ivith  these  words  he  swung  the  great  heavy 
)het  whicli  Reinhold  could  not  move,  and  which  Frederick  only 
lied  with  (lifficultv ;  he  raised  this  mij:hty  axe  with  which 
terMarliu  himself  worked,  high  in  the  air.  Then  rolling  on 
side  like  fooi-balls  two  huge  casks,  he  seized  one  of  the  thick 
as  yet  unhewn  staves. 

•Ah,  ah,  master  1"  he  exclaimed  ;  **  that's  something  like  oak 
I,  that  must  break  like  glass." 

kVith  that,  he  struck  the  staves  against  the  frindstone  so  that 
broke  in  two  pieces  with  a  loud  noise. 

*  Oh,  would  you  have  the  kindness  to  smash  that  two-fudder 
,  my  good  fellow!"  said  Master  Martin.  "Or  perhaps  you 
d  like  to  demolish  the  whole  workshop  ?  You  can  use  those 
18  th^r^  as  hammers,  and  X  will  fetch  the  Roland  sword  from 
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the  Town   Hall,    which   measures  three   yards,  and   would  Btut 
you  capitally  for  an  axe." 

''That  would  be  just  the  thing,"  cried  the  young  man,  whose 
eyes  sparkled.  But  immediately  after  he  cast  down  his  eyeBand 
said  in  a  lower  tone,  "  I  thought,  my  dear  master,  that  you  wanted 
very  strong  journeymen  for  your  great  work,  and  so  I  have  heen  too 
forward  in  showing  my  strength.  But  if  you  will  hire  me  as  a 
workman,  I  will  honestly  perform  whatever  you  require." 

Master  Martin  looked  the  young  man  in  the  face,  and  coul'l  Bot 
but  own  to  himself  that  he  had  never  gazed  on  nobler  and  honestcr 
features.  Indeed  the  young  man's  appearance  seemed  to  bring 
before  him  the  faint  remembrance  of  one  whom  he  bad  long  loved 
and  respected.  And,  although  he  could  not  be  sure  who  this  might 
be,  it  decided  him  to  comply  v.'ith  the  young  man's  request.  So 
Conrad  (for  thus  he  was  named)  was  hired  by  Master  Martin  with 
the  sole  condition  of  producing  well -authenticated  testimonials. 

In  the  meantime  Reinhold  and  Frederick  had  set  up  the  cask 
and  were  fastening  the  first  hoops.  It  was  their  custom  at  audi 
times  to  sing  together,  and  so  now  they  began  to  sing  a  ballad  to 
Adam  Puschmann's  Stieglitz  air. 

**  Holloa  !"  cried  Conrad  from  the  joiner's  bench,  where  Maater 
Martin  had  installed  him,  ''  what  squeaking's  that — ^it  sounds  as  if 
there  were  mice  in  the  workshop?  If  you  want  to  sing,  why  don't 
you  sing  something  lively  which  one  can  work  to  1  I  sing  such 
songs  myself  sometimes." 

And  with  that  he  began  a  wild  hunting-song  with  a  chorosof 
*' holloas,"  and  ''hussas,"  at  the  same  time  imitating  the  baying 
of  the  hounds,  and  the  cries  of  the  sportsmen  with  such  a  powerfal 
voice  that  the  big  casks  sounded  and  the  workshop  roared.  Mastar 
Martin  held  his  hands  to  his  ears,  and  the  children  of  Martha 
(Valentine's  widow),  who  were  playing  in  the  workshop,  crept  in 
dismay  behind  a  pile  of  staves. 

At  this  moment  Rosa  entered,  terrified  at  the  fearful  sound 
which  could  not  be  called  singing.  So  soon  as  Conrad  perceivei 
Rosa  he  became  silent,  and  rising  from  the  bench  approached  her 
and  greeted  her  in  the  politest  manner  imaginable. 

*'  Fair  damsel !"  said  he  in  a  gentle  voice,  while  his  bright  brown 
eyes  sparkled  with  fire.  **  When  you  entered  this  gloomy  workshop 
it  seemed  as  if  a  rose-coloured  light  came  in  with  you.  Bbw  sorry 
I  am  that  I  was  not  sooner  aware  of  your  presence  ;  then  I  wooU 
not  have  offended  your  delicate  ears  with  my  wild  hunting-song. 
Oh,"  he  cried,  turning  to  Master  Martin  and  the  other  jourueymeni 
**  Oh,  why  don't  you  stop  your  horrible  clatter !  So  long  as  thb 
dear  lady  honours  you  with  her  presence  axes  and  hammers  sbooU 
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'«t.    We  will  only  listen  to  her  voice  and  obey  with  bended  head 
he  commands  she  may  give  to  us,  her  humble  slaves." 

Beinhold  and  Frederick  looked  at  each  other  quite  astonished  ; 
ut  Master  Martin  laughed  out  loud,  and  said  to  Conrad  :  **  Well, 
ow  it's  clear  that  you  are  the  most  foolish  fellow  that  ever  put  on 
a  apron.  First  you  come  here  and  want  to  smash  everything  like 
n  ill-conditioned  giant ;  then  you  make  such  a  howling  that  the 
rums  of  our  ears  are  like  to  crack  ;  and  as  a  fitting  sequel  to  your 
»Uy,  you  take  my  daugther  Rosa  for  a  noble  lady,  and  demean 
)ur8elf  like  a  squire  in  love  !'  * 

"I  know  your  fair  daughter  v-ry  well,"  replied  Conrad  uncon- 
iroedly,  **  I  know  your  fair  daughter  v-ry  well,  dear  Master 
[artin ;  but  I  tell  you  that  she  is  the  most  noble  lady  that  walks 
lus  earth,  and  may  Heaven  grant  that  she  condescend  to  permit  the 
oblest  squire  to  be  her  paladin  in  true  and  knighty  love." 

Master  Martin  held  his  sides  and  was  like  to  have  choked  for 
aoghing.  It  was  only  after  a  great  deal  of  coughing  and  choking 
hat  he  could  stammer  out — 

"  Good !  very  good,  my  dearest  youth  !  You  may  always  look 
"ttiny  Rosa  as  a  noble  lady — I  grant  you  that — but,  nevertheless, 
*  80  good  as  to  go  back  to  your  bench." 

Conrad  rooted  to  the  ground,  with  downcast  look,  rubbed  his 
ivdiead,  and  said  gently :  *'  That's  true,"  and  did  as  he  was  com- 
bed. Rosa  seated  herself,  as  she  always  used  to  do  in  the 
forkahop,  on  a  small  cask  which  Reinhold  dusted  carefully,  and 
^erick  placed  for  her.  At  Master  Martin's  request,  they  recom. 
^ced  singing  the  beautiful  song  in  which  Conrad  had  interrupted 
W  As  for  Conrad  he  said  nothing,  but  wrapped  in  his  own 
lOQgfats  worked  away  at  the  joiner's  bench. 

When  the  song  was  ended,  Master  Martin  said,  "  Heaven  has 
'wered  you  with  a  fine  gift,  my  dear  fellows.     You  cannot  think 
>v  highly  I  esteem  the  pleasant  art  of  singing.     Once  I,  too, 
abed  to  be  a  master  singer  ;  but  it  was  no  use,  however  much  I 
el    All  my  trouble  only  gained  me  ridicule.    At  the  public 
giog  contests   I    was   always   making  mistakes,  bringing  out 
oog  notes,  and  sometimes  getting  altogether  out.     Well,  you 
]  be  able  to  do  better,  and  it  will  be  said  that  what  the  master 
Id  not  do^  the  men  have  accomplished.     There  will  be  a  singing 
i?al  next  Suuday  at  the  usual  time,  after  the  mid-day  service  in 
Katherine's  Churchy  where  both  of  you  may  gain  praise  and 
own ;  for  a  singing  competition  will  be  held  oefore  the  festival 
doe,  at  which  you  or  any  stranger  may  take  part  without  let  or 
iimnce.    Weil,  Conrad,"  cried  Master  Martin  to  the  young  man 
^  was  still  at  his  bench ;    *'  well,  Conrad,  wouldn't  you  like  to 
iftt  the  sin^ng-stool  an4  strike  up  your  fiue  buntin^.song  ?" 
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'*  Don't  laugh,  dear  master,"  returned  Conrad,  without  looldni 
up,  "  don't  laugh — everyone  to  his  own  vocation.  While  you  edif 
yourself  with  the  singing,  I  will  follow  my  amusement  on  tl; 
Allerwiese." 

It  happened  as  Master  Martin  had  anticipated.  Reinhold  mount< 
the  singing  stool  and  sang  songs  to  various  tones,  which  deliglit( 
all  the  master  singers,'  although  they  thought  the  singer  had 
somewhat  peculiar  style  which  could  not  be  called  a  defect,  ai 
they  could  not  precisely  define  it ;  but  still  there  it  was.  Sa 
after  Reinhold  had  done  singing  Frederick  placed  himself  on  the  sin; 
ing-stool,  took  off  his  cap,  and,  after  looking  straight  before  him  f 
a  few  moment,  he  cast  a  look  at  the  assembly  whi:h  pierced  Rosa 
breast  like  a  glowing  dart,  and  caused  her  to  heave  a  deep  sigl 
Then  he. began  to  sing  such  a  beautiful  song  to  Master  HeinrK 
Frauenlob's  tone,  that  all  the  masters  were  unanimously  of  opiwo 
that  none  among  them  could  excel  the  young  journeyman. 

When  evening  had  set  in  and  the  singing  was  ended,  llast< 
Martin  accompanied  by  Rosa,  betook  himself  in  high  glee  to  tl 
AUerwiese,  in  order  to  finish  the  day's  enjoyment  thoroughly.  Ti 
two  journeymen  Reinhold  and  Frederick  were  permitted  to  go  wit 
them,  Rosa  walking  between  the  two  youths.  Frederick,  who  wi 
quite  elated  at  the  praise  of  the  masters,  ventured  to  utter  many 
bold  word  which  Rosa,  modestly  casting  down  her  eyes,  appeaK 
unwilling  to  hear.  She  turned  rather  to  Reinhold  who  uttereJa 
kinds  of  merry  sayings  in  his  usual  manner,  and  was  not  afraid ' 
offer  his  arm  to  Rosa.  In  the  distance  they  heard  sounds  of  revdi 
on  the  Allerweise. 

Arrived  at  the  place  where  the  young  people  of  the  town  we 
enjoying  themselves  in  all  kinds  of  knightly  and  other  games,  th< 
heard  the  people  shouting  every  now  and  then — **  Won,  won— i' 
he  again,  the  strong  one — no  one  has  a  chance  against  him!" 

When  Master  ^lartin  had  elbowed  his  way  through  thecro^ 
he  became  aware  that  all  this  praise  and  shouting  was  about 
other  person  tlian  his  journeyman,  Conrad,  who  had  surpassed  s 
the  rest  in  running  races,  boxing,  and  tiirowing  the  spear.  Just 
Master  Martin  came  up,  Conrad  asked  if  any  one  were  minded 
have  a  bout  with  short  swords.  Many  patrician  youths  who  w< 
used  to  kniglitly  games,  accepted  the  challenge.  But  it  was  I 
long  before  Conrad  had  even  in  this  overcome  all  his  oppooe^ 
Mithout  great  exertion  or  difHculty;  so  that  there  was  no  end 
the  expressions  of  praise  of  his  skill  and  strength. 

The  sun  had  set,  the  light  died  out  in  the  sky,  and  the  sld 
of  evening  closed  around.  Master  Martin,  Rosa,  and  the  t| 
journeyman  had  seated  themselves  by  a  plashing  fountain.  Sei 
bold  related  many  things  about  distant  Italy,  but  Frederick  ^ 
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silent  and  only  looked  at  Bosa.  While*  they  were  thus  occupied 
Conrad  approached  with  hesitating  steps  as  though  undecided  if  he 
should  join  them  or  not.     But  Master  Martin  called  out  to  him — 

*'Well,  Conrad,  come  here!  you  have  demeaned  yourself,  man- 
fully on  the  green,  as  beseems  my  workman.  Don't  be  shy,  man ! 
sit  you  down  here — I  [jive  you  leave." 

Conrad  gave  a  piercing  look  at  i^\Q  master,  who  nodded 
graciously  to  him,  and  in  a  hollow  voice  replied — 

"I  am  not  at  all  shy,  and  have  not  asked  your  permission  to 
seat  mys^f  here,  nor  do  I  come  here  to  speak  to  you.  I  have 
stretched  all  my  adversaries  in  the  dust;  and  now  I  only 
vish  to  ask  the  lady  if  she  will  honour  me  with  the  beautiful 
nosegay  she  wears  in  her  bosom  as  tlie  prize  for  the  lusty  sport." 
With  these  words,  Conrad  knelt  down  on  one  knee  before  Rosa,  and 
looking  with  his  clear  brown  eyes  honestly  in  her  face  he  asked, 
"Give  me  the  beautiful  nosegay  as  a  prize  of  victory,  dear  Rosa.  I 
wn  sure  you  will  not  refuse  me." 

Rosa  took  the  nosegay  from  her  bodice,  and  gave  it  to  Conrad, 
saying  laughingly — 

**  Ah,  I  well  know  that  so  brave  a  knight  deserves  to  receive  a 
inark  of  honour  from  a  lady,  and  so  take  my  faded  flowers." 

Conrad  ki^^sed  the  nosegay  and  put  it  in  his  cap ;  but  Master 
Martin  exclaimed,  as  he  stood  up,  "  Did  you  ever  see  such  foolery  ? 
But  let  us  get  hoiae — night  is  coming  on."* 

ilaster  Martin  led  the  way,  Conrad  took  Rosa's  arm,  and  Rein- 
kold  and  Frederick  followed  quite  out  of  humour.  The  people  they 
Diet  stood  still  and  looked  after  lliem,  saying— 

"Look,  look!  that  is  the  rich  cooper.  Master  Tobias  Martin, 
with  his  fair  daugther  and  bis  brave  journeymen.  I  call  them  hand- 
some folk. 


CHAPTER  IX, 

Uoto  Lame  Marlha  conversed  with  Rosa  about  the  three  Journeymen. 

Young  maidens  are  wont,ou  the  morrow  of  a  fete  da3%  to  recall 
*11  the  pleasures  of  the  day  before,  and  this  celebration  they  think 
almost  more  pleasant  than  the  festival  itself.  So  Rosa  sate  the 
aext  day  alone  in  her  chamber,  with  hands  clasped  and  head  bent, 
absorbed  in  thought,  and  let  the  spinning-wheel  rest.  It  may  well 
w  that  she  heard  Reinhold's  and  Frederick's  songs,  or  saw  the 
•ctive  Conrad  as  he  mastered  his  opponents,  or  received  from  her 
™d8  the  prize  of  his  victory ;  for  first  she  hummed  a  stave  or  two 
^^  a  ditty,  then  she  murmured :  **  Do  you  wish  to  have  my  nose- 
gay V  and  then  a  deep-red  coloured  her  cheeks,  bright  glances 
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darted  through  her  drooping  lashes,  and  gentle  sighs  escaped  from 
her  pent-up  breast. 

Just  then  Dame  Martha  entered  the  room,  and  Rosa  was  pleaseil 
at  the  opportunity  of  relating  circumstantially  all  that  happened  in 
St.  Katherine's  Church  and  on  the  A.llerwiese.  When  Bosa  had 
ended,  Dame  Martha  said,  smiling — 

'*  Well,  dear  Bosa,  you  will  soon  be  able  to  choose  one  of  thrw 
handsome  suitors." 

**  Good  heavens !"  exclaimed  Bosa,  quite  frightened,  and  with 
face  aglow.  **Dame  Martha,  what  do  you  mean? — ^I— three 
suitors?" 

**Now,  don't  you  talk  like  that,"  Dame  Martha  went  on, 
**  as  if  you  didn't  know  or  suspect  anything  about  it.  Why,  any- 
body must  be  blind  or  have  no  eyes  at  all  who  can't  see  that  our 
men,  Eeinhold,  Frederick,  (ind  Conrad,  are  all  madly  in  love  with 
you !" 

**What  can  have  put  that  notion  into  your  head,  Dame 
Martha  ?"  stammered  Bosa,  holding  her  hands  before  her  eyes. 

''Ah!"  continued  Dame  Martha,  seating  herself,  and  patting 
an  arm  round  Bosa ;  "  ah,  you  dear,  bashful  child ;  put  your  hands 
down  and  look  me  full  in  the  face,  and  then  deny,  if  you  can  that 
you  have  long  noticed  how  these  young  men  are  devoted  to  you. 
Can  you  deny  it?  You  can't !  Well,  it  would  indeed  be  strange 
if  a  maiden's  eyes  did  not  at  once  discern  that.  When  you  enter 
the  workshop,  how  their  looks  are  withdrawn  from  their  work  and 
directed  towards  you,  and  how  they  all  become  more  animated. 
How  Beinhold  and  Frederick  sing  their  finest  songs,  and  even  the 
wild  Conrad  becomes  gentle,  and  how  each  of  them  thrives  to 
approach  you,  and  how  a  glow  like  fire  lights  up  the  face  of  the  one 
on  whom  you  deign  to  bestow  a  gentle  look  or  a  friendly  word!  Eh, 
my  darling,  isn't  it  grand  to  have  such  fine  fellows  come  courting 
one  ?  But  I'm  sure  I  don't  know  if  you  will  take  any  of  them  or 
which  of  the  three,  for  you  are  kind  and  friendly  to  them  all; 
although  I — but  not  a  word  about  that.  If  you  came  to  me  and 
said,  *  Counsel  me,  Dame  Martha,  to  which  of  these  youths  I  ought 
to  give  my  hand  and  my  heart  ?'  I  would  say,  '  If  your  heart  do  not 
tell  you  distinctly  and  audibly,  who  it  is,  then  let  them  all  thiW 
alone.'  However,  I  can't  but  admit  that  I  like  Beinhold  very  well 
and  Frederick  and  Conrad  too,  although  I  have  many  objections  to 
make  to  all  three.  Yes,  indeed,  dear  Bosa,  when  I  see  the  yoofig 
fellows  so  hard  at  work,  I  always  think  of  my  poor,  dear  Valentinei 
and  I  must  say  that,  although  he  didn't  perhaps  turn  out  better 
work  than  they,  yet  he  had  such  a  very  different  manner  in  all  h^ 
did.  You  saw  that  his  whole  soul  was  in  his  work ;  but  the* 
young  men  always  seem  to  have  something  else  in  their  beadli'^ 
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indeed,  their  work  seems  to  be  only  a  burden  to  them,  of  which 
they  would  gladly  be  relieved,  and  which  they  only  support  by 
dint  of  sheer  courage.  I  can  get  on  best  with  Frederick,  he  is  a 
true-hearted  fellow,  and  seems  to  belong  most  to  us.  I  can  under- 
stand all  he  says,  and^  he  loves  you  with  all  the  modesty  of  a  good 
child;  80  that  he  scarcely  dares  to  look  at  you,  and  reddens  as  soon 
as  you  say  a  word  to  him ;  and  that  is  what  1  so  much  admire  in 
the  dear  youth." 

A  tear  started  to  Rosa's  eye  as  Dame  Martha  said  this.  She 
stood  up  and  said,  while  she  turned  her  face  towards  the  window — 

"I  like  Frederick  very  well;  but  you  should  not  despise 
Reinhold." 

"How  could  1  do  so?"  replied  Dame  Martha;   "  Reinhold  is 
decidedly  the  handsomest  of  all.     What  eyes  he  has !     When  he 
darts  those  lightning  glances  through  and  through  you,  you  can 
scarcely  sustain  them !     But  there  is    in  his  manner  altogether 
something  strange  which  fills  me  with  awe,  and  makes  me  afraid  of 
him.  I  think  that,  when  Reinhold  works  in  Master  Martin's  work- 
shop, and  he  orders  him  to  do  this  or  that,  he  must  feel  as  I  should 
"some  one  were  to  put  in  my  kitchen  utensils  glittering  with  gold 
^  precious  stones,  which  I  was  to  use  just  as  I  should  use  com- 
mon kitchen  utensils,  although  I  scarcely  dared  to  touch  them.  He 
Wks  and  talks,  and  all  that  he  says  sounds  like  sweet  music,  and 
you  are  quite  carried  away  by  it ;  but  when  I  think  seriously  of 
^hat  he  has  said,  I  find  that  I  have  not  understood  a  single  word. 
^  when  he  sometimes  jests  in  our  fashion,  and  I  say  to  myself, 
^ow  he  is  like  us,'  all  at  once  he  looks  so  dignified  that  I  am 
luite  taken  aback.     And  yet  I  cannot  say  that  his  appearance  is 
^6  that  of  many  a  pu£fed-up  sfjuire  or  patrician  ;  no,  it  is  some- 
r*^g  quite  different.     In  a  word,  it  appears  to  me  as  though  he 
^  converse  with  higher  spirits,   as  if  he  belonged   to  another 
^^^\^,    Conrad  is  a  wild,  overbearing  fellow,  and  yet  has  something 
1^^  genteel  in  his  manner,  which  does  not  harmonise   with  the 
^them  apron.     And  at  the  same  time  he  acts  as  if  he  only  ought 
^  ^mmand,  and  the  others  to  obey  him.     In  the  short  time  that 
^  bas  been  here  it  has  come  about  that  Master  Martin,  thundered 
^  t>y  Conrad's  powerful  voice,  submits  to  his  will.    But  then,  after 
^>   Conrad  is  so  good-humoured  and  honest,  that  you  can't  be 
l^?S^  with  him.   Aid,  what's  more,  in  spite  of  his  wildness,  I  like 
^^  almost  better  than  Reinhold  ;  for  although  he  often  speaks 
^^  grandly,  you  can  understand  him.     I  wager  he  has  been  a 
^*dier, — ^let  him  say  what  he  likes.     That's  why  he  understands 
^  much  about  arms,  and  has  got  a  kind  of  knightly  way,  which 
^*^^  not  ill  become  him.     Now  tell  me  truly,  dear  Rosa,  which 
^  the  three  journeymen  do  you  like  best  ?" 
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**  Don't  ask  me  so  insidiously,  dear  Dame  Martha/*  replied 
Rosa.  '*But  this  much  is  certain,  that  Beinhold  does  not  strike 
me  in  the  same  way  as  you.  It  is  tnie  that  he  is  quite  dififei«it 
from  his  fellows,  and  that  when  he  speaks  I  feel  as  if  a  heaatifol 
garden,  full  of  splendid  flowers,  blossoms  and  fruits,  such  as  art 
not  to  be  found  on  earth,  suddenly  opened  before  me.  Since  Bein- 
hold has  been  here,  too,  many  things  seem  quite  different  to  what 
they  once  did,  and  much  that  formerly  lay  dull  and  formle&s  in  my 
soul  has  become  so  bright  and  well-defined  that  I  can  now  qnite 
clearly  comprehend  it." 

Dame  Martha  stood  up,  and  preparing  to  leave  the  room,  shook 
her  finger  at  Rosa,  and  said — 

"  Eh,  eh,  Rosa !  so  Reinhold  is  to  be  the  one  of  your  choice.  I 
should  not  have  supposed  it." 

*'I  beseech  you,'*  rejoined  Rosa,  *'  I  beseech  you,  dear  Dame 
Martha,  to  suppose  nothing,  but  leave  everything  to  the  futnre. 
What  it  brings  is  the  dispensation  of  Heaven,  to  which  every  one 
must  meekly  and  humbly  resign  himself." 


CHAPTER  X. 

Showing  how  Conrad  and  Matter  Martin  came  to  Olows, 

Meanwhile  there  had  been  sharp  work  in  Master  MarliQ^ 
workshop.  In  order  to  execute  all  the  commissions  he  had  received 
Martin  had  taken  on  more  workmen  and  apprentices,  and  ihere^ 
now  such  a  hammering  and  knocking  that  you  could  hear  it  far  9sA 
near.  Reinhold  had  finished  the  measuring  of  the  big  cask  vbic» 
was  to  be  made  for  the  Bishop  of  Bamberg,  and  had,  together  vitk 
Frederick  and  Conrad,  set  it  up  so  well  that  Master  Martin  was  itt 
high  glee,  and  called  out  every  now  and  then,  "That's  what  I 
call  a  piece  of  work  !  I  never  made  such  a  cask  as  that,  exceptiDj 
;i:y  masterpiece  !*' 

The  three  young  men  were  now  occupied  in  fastening  the  hoop» 
round  the  staves,  and  the  loud  noise  of  the  mallets  made  tlio  work- 
shop re-echo.  Old  Valentine  was  busy  scraping  with  his  hoUowiflg* 
knife,  and  Dame  Martha,  with  her  two  smallest  children  in  her  laPf 
sat  close  beside  Conrad,  while  the  other  lively  youngsters  cried  afli 
shouted  and  tumbled  about,  playing  at  hoop.  There  wassuchaxKHi^ 
that  they  scarcely  noticed  old  Johannes^HoIzschuer,  who  entered  ^ 
workshop.  Master  Martin  advanced  to  meet  him,  and  aakrf 
politely  what  he  lacked. 

K  ^  **  Eh,"  rejoined  Holzschuer.     **  First  of  all,  I  wanted  to  seemf 
dear  Frederick  once  more,  he  who  works  there  so  bravely ;  ^ 
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«^6alam  in  want  of  a  good  cask  for  my  wine-cellar,  and  I  wish 
you  to  make  me  one.     Why,  that  cask  yonder  is  just  such  a  cask  as 
I  want;  you  may  as  weii  let  me  have  it.     You  have  only  to  name 
.  the  price." 

Heinhold,  who  had  been  resting  himself  for  some  minutes  in  the 
worbhop,  and  was  just  going  back  to  the  bench,  heard  Holzschuer's 
words,  and,  turning  to  him,  said — 

"  Ah,  dear  Master  Holzschuer,  you  must  forego  the  desire  to 
possess  our  cask,  as  we  are  making  it  for  the  Right  Reverend  Lord 
Bishop  of  Bamberg.  * ' 

Master  Martin,  his  arms  clasped  behind  him,  his  left  foot 
advanced,  and  his  head  thrown  back,  looked  with  twinkling  eyes 
towards  the  cask,  and  said,  in  a  proud  tone — 

"  My  dear  Master,  you  might  have  perceived  from  the  quality  of 
the  wood,  and  the  neatness  of  the  workmanship,  that  such  a  master- 
piece is  fit  for  a  princely  cellar.  My  journeyman,  Reinhold,  has 
spoken  truly ;  you  must  forego  the  desire  for  such  work.  When 
the  vintage  is  over  I  will  have  a  homely  cask  made  for  you,  such  as 
IS  suitable  for  your  cellar. 

Old  Holzschuer  was  annoyed  at  Master  Martin's  conceit,  and 
Diaintained  that  his  gold  pieces  were  quite  as  good  as  those  of  the 
Bishop  of  Bamberg,  and  hoped  that  he  could  obtain  elsewhere  good 
vork  for  ready  money. 

Master  Martin,  boiling  with  rage,  could  with  diflficulty  contain 
Mmself ;  yet  durst  not  offend  Master  Holzschuer,  who  was  highly 
respected  by  the  town  council  and  all  the  citizens. 

But  at  this  moment  Conrad  began  to  hammer  more  and  more 
8*renuou6ly  with  his   mallet,  so   that  the  workshop  roared  again. 

Tben  Master  Martin's  anger  burst  forth,  and  he  cried  out  in  a  loud 
voice— 

"Conrad,  Conrad, — you  lout!  why  do  you  hammer  in  that 
blind  and  senseless  way?  Do  you  want  to  knock  the  cask  to 
pieces  J" 

"Ho,  ho!"  cried  Conrad,  "ho,  ho!  you  comical  master,  why 
^tr*  And  with  that  he  hammered  away  so  terribly  at  the  cask 
wat  the  strongest  hoop  sprang  with  a  crash,  and  threw  Reinhold 
«)wn  from  the  scaffold,  while  you  could  tell  by  the  hollow  reson- 
ance that  one  of  the  staves  must  have  sprung  with  the  same  blow. 

Overcome  with  rage  and  fury,  Master  Martin  sprang  forward, 
•od  taking  out  of  Valentine's  hand  the  stave  he  was  scraping, 
'^^WBd out  "Cursed  dog  !"  and  gave  Conrad  a  sound  thwack  on  the 
Uck. 

As  soon  as  Conrad  felt  the  blow  he  turned  round  sharply,  and 
*^  still  a  moment  like  one  deprived  of  the  use  of  his  faculties ; 
M  the  next  moment  bis  eyes  flamed  with  savage  fury,  he  gnashed 
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Lis  teeth,  and  howled  "  Struck  !"  With  one  bound  he  was  off  tl 
scaffold  and  had  quickly  seized  the  broad  axe  lying  on  the  grotiiM 
and  aimed  such  a  blow  at  the  master  as  would  have  split  his  sku 
had  not  Frederick  pulled  the  master  aside,  so  that  the  axe  onl 
grazed  his  arm,  from  which,  however,  the  blood  at  once  began  1 
pour.  Martin,  clumsy  as  he  was,  lost  his  equilibrium,  and  fell  ov( 
the  bench,  at  which  the  apprentice  was  working,  to  the  ground.  A 
those  in  the  workshop  now  threw  themselves  on  the  raging  Conrai 
who  swinging  the  bloody  axe  in  the  air,  cried  in  a  terrible  voioe- 
"  To  hell  with  him  !  to  hell  with  him  !'' 

With  the  strength  of  a  giant  he  hurled  them  all  from  him,  ai 
raised  his  arm  to  deal  a  second  blow,  which  without  doubt  wou 
have  terminated  the  existence  of  the  poor  master,  who  lay  on  t 
ground  panting  and  groaning.  But  at  this  moment  there  appear 
at  the  door  of  the  workshop,  pale  as  death  from  terror,  Rosa. 

As  soon  as  Conrad  perceived  Rosa  he  stood  still,  with  the  a 
raised  above  his  head,  as  though  changed  into  a  statue.  Then 
flung  the  axe  far  from  him,  clasped  his  hands  together  on 
breast,  and  in  a  voice  which  pierced  the  hearts  of  all  present,  cri 
•*  Oh,  just  Grod  in  heaven,  what  have  I  done  !'*  and  rushed  out 
the  workshop.     No  one  thought  of  pursuing  him. 

Poor  Master  Martin  was  now  with  some  difficulty  got  on 
feet,  and  it  was  soon  found  that  the  axe  had  only  penetrated 
fleshy  part  of  the  arm,  and  that  the  wound  was  not  dangero 
Then  tliey  pulled  old  Master  Holzschuer  from  among  the  shavLi 
(for  Master  Martin  had  dragged  him  down  in  falling),  o 
pacified  as  well  as  they  were  able  Dame  Martha's  children,  w 
cried  and  howled  incessantly  about  good  Father  Martin.  Mar 
himself  was  quite  confused,  and  asserted  that  if  that  devil  of 
journeyman  had  not  spoiled  the  cask,  he  should  not  have  thong 
much  of  the  wound. 

They  brought  litters  on  which  to  place  the  two  old  gentlema. 
for  Holzschuer  too  had  hurt  himself  in  falling.  He  anathematia 
a  handicraft  which  made  use  of  such  murderous  tools,  and  conjur 
Frederick  to  return  as  soon  as  possible  to  his  own  noble  art. 

Frederick  and  Reinhold  (the  latter  had  been  severely  hit  byt 
broken  hoop  and  felt  benumbed  in  all  his  limbs)  crept  back  to  t 
town  through  the  deepening  twilight,  in  no  very  good  humour.  C 
the  road  they  heard  groans  and  sighs  coming  from  behind  a  hedg 
They  stood  still,  and  the  next  moment  a  tall  figure  rose  from  t 
ground,  which  they  immediately  recognised  as  Conrad,  who  shjr 
drew  back. 

"Ah,  my  dear  fellow,"  cried  Conrad  in  a  melancholy  voi< 
*'  don't  be  so  angry  with  me.  You  take  me  for  a  devilish  murdc 
ing  hound — but   itkdeed   I   am   not;  I  could   not  have  acfr 
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erently.  I  felt  obliged  to  kill  the  master,  and,  properly  speak- 
,  I  ought  yet  to  go  with  you  to  do.  it.  Still,  however,  I  can 
lutno,  no — it  is  all  over, — you  will  see  rae  no  more.  Remem- 
me  to  dear  Rosa,  whom  I  love  beyond  measure.  Tell  her 
1 1  shall  carry  her  flowers  next  my  heart  as  long  as  I  live,  and 
buried  with  them  when  I — but  she  will,  perhaps,  hear  of  me 
in.  Farewell,  farewell,  my  dear,  good  fellows !" 
With  these  words  Conrad  hastened  away. 
"There  is  something  very  strange  about  the  youth,"  said 
nhold.  "  We  cannot  judge  of  his  rash  act  by  ordinary  rules, 
haps,  some  day,  we  shall  know  the  secret  which  oppresses 
I." 


WAITINa 

SONNET  FOR  A  riCTURE. 

What  if  the  world-sick  soul  might  ne'er  descry 
Healing  of  hope,  that  evermore  delays 
With  eyes  that  look  beyond  the  clouded  days. 
And  thoughts  that  pierce  the  darkness  radiantly  ? 
What  if  for  patience  no  sweet  "  By-aud-bye  " 
Hallowed  soft  distance  with  clear  songs  of  praise, 
Until  the  trembling  heart  new  homage  pays 
Before  some  kingly  joy's  veiled  majesty  ? 
/  live,  and  life  is  hope,  and  hope  is  joy  ; 
But  if  to-morrow  brings  no  glance  of  thine 
To  feed  this  lamp  of  life,->— its  flame,  not  coy, 
Shall  shine  against  the  heaven's  crystalline 
For  nought  exists  with  puissance  to  destroy 
Love  that  breathes  purely  in  a  calm  divine. 

V  Ellys  Erlb, 
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TIS  NOT  TRUE. 


— :o: — 

"  Dearest  maiden,  may  I  tell  thee 
Thou  art  fairest  of  the  fair  ? 
And  that  with  thine  eyes,  sky-tinted, 
None  are  able  to  compare ; 
That  thy  lips  surpass  all  others 
]n  the  richness  of  their  hue, 
That  thy  hair  is  golden  sunshine  ?" 

"  No !  you  may  not — 'tis  not  true." 


"  Dearest  maiden,  may  I  tell  thee 
That  thy  cheeks  would  shame  the  rose, 
That  thy  teeth,  for  dazzling  whiteness, 
Far  eclipse  the  arctic  snows  \ 
Dearest  maiden,  may  I  tell  thee 
Thou  art  Venus  raised  anew 
From  the  foam  of  mighty  ocean  ?" 

*'  No  !  you  may  not— *tis  not  true." 


"  Dearest  maiden,  grant  me  pardon, 

If,  indeed,  I've  caused  thee  pain. 

Never  more  will  I  ofifend  thee, 

But  from  flattering  words  abstain. 

Yet  thou  lov'st  me — I  can  see  it 

Written  in  those  eyes  of  blue  ; — 

May  I  say  this  ?"     Low  she  murmured— 
**  Yes !  you  may — for  it  is  true." 

Edward  S.  Gibnet^ 
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L  FORTNIGHT'S  FLY-FISHING  IN   BRITTANY. 

i  were  a  party  of  four.  Burstal,  a  young  medical  student,  Grini- 
le,  a  gentleman  at  large,  Grabfeigh,  a  rising  barrister,  and 
self.  We  chose  Brittany  for  our  tour  for  three  reasons ;  we 
L  never  beey  there  l)efore ;  we  knew  it  possessed  some  capital 
^reserved  waters ;  and  the  living  was  both  good  and  cheap. 
'  intention  was  to  choose  some  general  route,  and  then,  baggage 

"back,  to  follow  the  bent  rf  our  inclinations  while  time  and 
ley  lasted.  With  this  object  in  view  we  each  possessed  a  knap- 
^5  fitted  as  lightly  as  possible,  a  bag  slung  across  the  shoulder, 
extra  pair  of  boots,  a  slight,  but  well-selected  fishing  parapher- 
La,  the  latest  thing  in  guide-books,  and  a  pair  of  compasses. 
IS  accoutred  on  the  ninth  of  August,  we  started  from  South- 
r>ton  to  St.  Male. 

We  had  a  capital  voyage.  The  weather  was  bright,  the  wind 
ik,  the  sea  moderately  high.  Before  we  passed  the  Needles,  a 
^e  proportion  of  the  passengers  were  stolidly  contemplating  the 
'es  over  the  vessels  side,  which  led  Burstal  to  expound  his  new 
c^ry  for  the  prevention  of  sea-sickness,  to  a  deeply  interested 
lience,  who  as  yet  had  only  become  sallow  and  melancholy-eyed, 
bad,  as  a  basis,  three  fundamental  propositions.  1st. — Deter- 
le  not  to  be  ill.  2nd. — Be  lighthearted  and  gay.  3rd. — Conform 
irself  to  the  motion  of  the  vessel.  It  was  unanimously  adopted 
h  as  much  enthusiasm  as  was  compatible  with  the  fact  that  three 
ts  of  the  converts  were  already  beyond  the  reach  of  its  influence. 
Towards  evening,  the  motion  of  the  vessel  became  trying  indeed  ; 

remembering  my  friends  recipe,  I  tried  to  make  up  my  mind 
t  I  was  not  going  to  be  ill,  hummed  an  air  in  an  attempt  to  be 
^thearted  and  gay,  and  made  quite  a  desperate  effort  to  conform 
^elf  to  the  motion  of  the  vessel.  But  all  in  vain,  and  I  at  length 
^  disconsolate  to  my  birth,  and  wondered  whether  Jonah  had 
U  moved  to  his  act  of  contrition  by  an  influence  stronger  even 
ti  piety. 

The  night  was  a  dismal  one.  When  I  slept  the  rolling  and 
-hing  of  the  vessel  assumed  the  shapes  of  grim  monsters  that 
Qaeed  me  with  hideous  motions.  When  I  awoke  the  air  was 
^n  with  hoarse  cries  of  **  Steward,**  which  in  every  variety  of 
^  and  expression,  issued  from  the  other  births  in  the  cabin  ; 
Ue  from  tlie  portion  devoted  to  the  women  and  children  came 
clonal  bursts  of  despairing  lamentation,  in  a  shrill  treble  thait 
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was  heartrendiDg  to  the  last  degree.  I  was  not  therefore  so 
when  morning  dawned,  to  struggle  up  upon  deck,  when  the  f 
spectacle  that  greeted  me,  was  our  philosophic  friend  Burs 
sitting  on  a  coil  of  rope,  and  with  his  head  leaned  against  the  sid^ 
the  vessel,  looking  like  despair  impersonified.  His  face  was  ghas 
pale,  and  his  long  dark  hair  felt  damp  and  ragged  over  his  br 
III  as  I  felt,  I  could  not  resist  the  inclination  to  poke  a  bit  of  ; 
at  him,  so,  steadying  myself  by  the  aid  of  a  rope,  I  called  c 
**  Hullo,  Burstal!  why  what's  the  matter?  feel  a  bit  queer,  eh 
He  made  no  answer,  but  looked  piteously  at  me ;  so  I  went 
'*  Well,  old  man,  if  you  feel  it  coming  on  again,  I  can  recommc 
you  an  invaluable  specific.     1st. — Determine  not  to  be  ill.     2nd 

Be  lighthearted  and  gay.     3rd. "  I  saw  his  lips  move  in 

ticulately,  so  I  stopped  and  said,   "What?"    when  he  suddei 

shouted  out,  **  Go  to  the ,"  and  turned  hastily  away,  and 

feeliog  that  I  was  wasting  my  humour,  turned  rather  hastily  a? 
also. 

On  landing  at  St.  Malo,  we  were  at  once  seized  by  seve 
gendarmes,  who  set  themselves  with  cheerful  alacrity,  to  the  ti 
of  reducing  to  chars  the  contents  of  our  well-ordered  knapsael 
We  then  adjourned  to  an  hotel,  and  after  a  warm  bath,  had  soi 
good  mutton  broth,  which  greatly  alleviated  our  stomachic  suffi 
ings.  The  rest  of  the  morning  was  occupied  in  strolling  throu 
the  dirty,  ill-smelling,  but  picturesque  town,  when  Burstal  grea 
astonished  us  by  the  extent  of  his  knowledge  concerning  Chatei 
briand,  La  Bourdonnais,  Jacques  Oartier,  and  other  distinguisl 
men  claiming  St.  Malo  as  a  birthplace.  But  our  admiration  v 
modified  when  on  cur  return,  I  entered  the  Salle-a-manager,  a 
found  an  encyclopedia  open  at  the  article,  '*St.  Malo,"  and  a 
taiuing  some  biographical  sketches  of  the  worthies  to  whom 
referred.  After  this,  his  encyclopedical  erudition  became  a  stai 
in g  joke  with  us. 

After  a  twelve  o'clock  dejeuner,  we  took  the  train  for  St.  Briei 
whence  we  intended  to  commence  our  march.  Wo  found  it 
pleasant  enough  town,  with  wide  streets  and  well-looking  places 
squares.  It  is  remarkable  for  its  literary  establishments,  t 
public  library  containing  over  24,000  volumes.  There  are  a 
some  noticeable  public  buildings,  especially  a  fine  Gothic  cathedi 
of  the  thirteenth  century.  Having  just  glanced  at  these,  ' 
started  the  same  evening  to  walk  to  Quintin,  a  small  town,  dista 
about  fifteen  miles. 

The  weather  was  magnificent,  the  sun  going  down  in  a  glow 
colour  that  irradiated  the  whole  sky.     Our  progress  was  easy  for  y 
followed  the  high-road,  always  well  made  and  kept  in  France.  T 
oountry  through  which  which  we  passed  was  very  fertile,  and  £d 
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iish  in  character ;  though  as  we  approached  the  Black  Moun- 
tains, this  gradually  decreased,  and  we  came  upon  large  barren 
sandy  heaths,  interspersed  with  marble  and  granite  quarries,  and 
occasionally,  iron,  lead,  or  coal  mines.  The  peasantry  were  dirty 
and  unhealthy-looking,  their  attire  of  the  raggedest,  and  their  feet 
thrust  into  clumsy  sabots.  They,  however,  took  off  their  hats  very 
politely  to  us  .as  we  passed,  and  seemed  greatly  moved  by  the  vocal 
efforts  with  wluch  we  enlivened  our  march. 

Presently  we  came   to  St.   Julien,   a  little   village  half-way 
*>ctween  St.  Briene  and  our  destination.     As  we  were  alreadv  foot- 
sore  and  weary,  we  determined  to  stay  the  night  there,  could  an 
Q-uberge  be  found.     A  reconnoitre  discovered  a  house  whence  a  few 
public  rays  of  light  were  glimmering ;  a  loud  knock  brought  a 
uirty^  wretched-looking  man  to  the  door,  who,  in  answer  to  our 
^^quiries,  engaged  in  an  altercation  with  a  shrill-voiced  termagant 
within,  and  then  set  out  to  guide  us  to  the  object  of  our  quest, 
-f^roceeding  some  twenty  yards  down  the  street  he  stooped  before  a 
^  low-built  house,  from  which  the  discordant  sound  of  many  voices 
^^me,  and  shouted  something  through  the  key-hole.     The  noise 
Ceased,  the  door  opened,  and  a  man,  the  very  counterpart  of  our 
Suide,  though  perhaps  a  shade  dirtier  and  more  wretched-looking, 
appeared  and  demanded  our  pleasure.     After  a  brief  colloquy  we 
"^eie  admitted,  and  at  once  found  ourselves  in  a  large  kitchen. 
Paired  irregularly  with  red  tiles,  having  a  dark  wainscot,  and  a 
c^ilng  of  huge  beams  draped   fantastically  with    filthy  cobwebs. 
Awt  the  further  end  was  an  enormous  brick  fireplace  and  chimney, 
^P  which  a  wood  fire  was  roaring,  while  a  woman,  dirty  and  dis- 
^^^irelled,  stood,  frying-pan  in  hand,  like  an  evil  culinary  genius.     At 
^^e  side  about  a  dozen  men  stood  round  a  rude  wooden  table, 
^a.ving  evidently  ceased  gambling  to  concentrate  their  attention 
}^pon  us ;  and  a  more  villanous-looking  lot  it  would  be  hard  to 
^'^agine.      Ragged,  filthy,  and  cadaverous,  with  long-tangled  hair 
^^anging  about  their  faces,  with  stubbly  beards  of  a  week's  growth, 
J^^d  bleared,  wild-looking  eyes,   and  over  all  a  look  of  wolfish 
lounger  or  hate,  as  though  they  had  recently  been  hunted  for  their 

*^^es,  and  were  still  possessed  of  some  nameless  terror  or  ferocious 
^e^ire. 

Grimwade  was  spokesman,  and  politely  inquired  if  we  could  be 
Accommodated  for  the  night.  To  our  great  satisfaction  the  woman 
A^^«wered  in  the  negative,  and  we,  nothing  loth,  recompensed  the 
SUide,  and  once  more  stepped  out  briskly  towards  Quintin. 

The  moon  had  by  this  time  risen,  and  shed  a  subdued  brightness 
^^er  the  landscape.  A  mist  hung  in  the  air  and  gave  to  distant 
^^jects,  especially  the  grotesquely-cut  trees,  a  vague  and  ghostly 
^^.    This,  with  the  sceae  we  had  lately  witnessed,  and  the  solema 
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stillness  of  the  night,  gave  a  morbid  turn  to  our  conversation, 
led  us  to  discu.ss  with  great  relish  the  extreme  probabiUty  of  our 
being  attacked  at  the  very  next  turning,  by  the  amiable  crew  of 
gamblers,  who  would  undoubtedly  circumvent  us  by  a  shortcut 
across  the  fields.  Nothing  of  the  sort  occurred,  however,  and  we 
arrived  safely  at  Quintin,  at  about  midnight,  having  paused  on  the 
way  to  have  a  lively  altercation  with  the  proprietor  of  a  roadside 
inn,  who,  from  an  upper  window  anathematised  us  in  profane 
Breton,  for  disturbiu^  his  rest. 

Luckily,  as  we  entered  the  town,  we  met  a  waggoner  wit''  i*i* 
(earn,  wlio  advised  us  ^:^  g*»  to  Le  Oheval  l^.;:r,  f^ept  by  MaJame 
ll«K|ueblave.  Thither  we  hastened,  and  aCtcr  some  difiiculty  suc- 
ceeded in  rou.sing  the  inmates,  who  were  at  first  disinclined  to  admit 
us ;  but  the  happy  idea  of  Burstal's,  who  declared  in  moving, 
through  somewhat  shaky  French,  that  we  were  old  friends  of  the 
hostess,  produced  a  reaction  in  our  favour.  The  door  was  unbarred, 
and  after  a  hearty  supper  we  took  our  tired  limbs  to  bed. 

Quintin  is  prettily  situated  on  the  upper  part  of  the|rivcr  Gouet, 
in  the  arrondissenient  of  St.  Briene.  It  possesses  an  old  feudal 
castle  of  singular  architecture,  built  principally  of  granite,  and 
partially  surrounded  by  a  moat,  which  at  the  time  of  our  visit  was 
half- covered  with  a  luxuriant  growth  of  water-lilies,  beneath  which 
we  could  catch  an  occasional  glimpse  of  darting  fish.  Near  the 
town  are  some  druidical  obelisks,  twenty-six  or  twenty-seven  feet 
hiirh,  which  the  inhabitants  regard  with  considerable  revereooe. 

After  cafe  au  lait  wo  started  for  Corlay,  pixssing  through  a 
country  beautiful  in  its  profuse  verdure,  and  crossing  the  Mon- 
tagues Noir,  on  which  grew  immense  quantities  of  common  broom, 
so  thickly  intertwined  that  in  some  cases  we  could  scarcely  force 
our  way  throu;^h.  Its  little  seed-pods  were  black  and  ripe,  and, 
under  the  influence  of  the  mid-day  sun,  kept  bursting  with  a  series 
of  sharp  pops  tliat  had  a  very  curious  efibct.  On  reaching  thesum- 
mit  a  line  view  upcned  out  before  us.  The  range  of  hills  running  to 
Vanrtes  formed  the  horizon  iinuiediuteiy  in  front;  and  streichedaway 
southwards,  its  sides  covered  with  the  many  shades  of  foliag* 
thrown  into  relief  by  patch(?s  of  sombre  firs,  or  the  gleaming  white- 
ness of  a  marble  (juarry,  until  it  became  blue  and  indistinct  in  the 
remote  distance  ;  while  directly  to  our  hft  as  far  as  we  could  see, 
the  country  hiy  well-wooded  and  undulating,  enlivened  by  the  river 
Oust,  which  sparkling  in  the  sunlight,  wound  its  sinuous  way 
through  the  valley. 

Arriving  at  Corlay,  a  small  but  respectable  village,  possessing,  i^ 
rio'ht  of  being  the  chief  place  of  the  Canton,  a  little  gendanntfie, 
over  the  door  of  which  hung  a  red,  white,  and  blue  tin  flag,  ^ 
made  a  hasty  repast,  and  started  for  St,  Nicholas  du  Felemi  whid^ 
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were  anxious  to  reach  before  nightfall.  Before  leaving  Corlay, 
wrever,  we  had  a  look  at  its  antique  little  church,  wnich  possessed 
3  ugliest  set  of  saints  in  eflBgy,  both  inside  and  out,  that  I  ever 
?.  From  every  mullion  and  gable  grinned  a  horrible  face,  dis- 
ted  by  a  chipped  nose,  or  agouged  eye ;  jyhile  within,  the  eflFect 
8  equally  outre  and  repulsive, — plaster  figures  with  every  limb 
t  of  proportion,  with  pink  faces  and  fantastically  coloured  gar- 
nts ;  paintings  more  fit  to  be  signs  of  taverns  than  objects  of 
rship ;  artificial  flowers  in  the  last  stage  of  tawdriness ;  candle- 
'ks,  crosses,  and  chalices,  overlaid  with  gilt  in  an  ostensibly  false 
y,  that  was  a  positive  insult  to  gold.  Yet  there  were  many 
out  worshippers  kneeling  before  these  shrines,  and  reverently 
ling  their  beads  as  they  muttered  an  eve  or  a  pater. 
Just  before  reaching  St  Nicholas  we  crossed  a  brisk  little  stream, 
ich  looked  so  tempting  in  the  cool  and  growing  shadow  of  the 
ning,  that  we  unstrapped  our  rods  and  prepared  for  action.  I  will 
fess  at  once  that  I  had  never  before  attempted  to  fly-fish,  which 
y  account  for  the  fact  that  this,  my  first  essay,  was  marked  by 
idents  of  a  highly  diverting  nature  to  onlookers,  though  hardly 
sntertainincr  to  mvself. 

Having,  under  Grimwade's  supervision,  selected  suitable  flies,  I 
out  about  a  dozen  yards  of  line,  and  then,  waving  it  above  my 
<i,like  the  driver  of  a  four-in-hand,  whipped  away  at  a  distant 
t  of  the  river.  To  my  astonishment  my  rod  was  brought  up 
h  a  jerk  that  nearly  dislocated  my  arm,  when  I  discovered  that 
uid  hooked  a  very  fine  thistle  (nat.  order.  Campositcc,)  some 
•ance  in  the  rear.  On  the  next  attempt  I  succeeded  in  launching 
flies  into  the  air  ;  but  either  from  a  peculiarity  of  throw,  or  the 
erse  influence  of  the  wind,  instead  of  going  to  the  spot  I  intended, 
y  performed  some  vague  gyrations  in  the  air,  and  came  fluttering 
I  twisting  in  a  most  eccentric  manner,  down  to  my  very  feet. 
^repeating  this  performance. with  some  slight  variations  for  a 
at  number  of  times,  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  my  situation 
3  to  blame,  and  at  once  changed  it.  Having  found  a  suitable  spot, 
dyanced  with  undiminished  confidence  to  the  attack.  Making 
line  whistle  in  the  air,  I  cast  with  all  my  force.  Away  went  the 
B  with  the  velocity  and  precision  of  cannon  baUs ;  but  alas  ! 
ed  by  a  treacherous  gust  of  wind,  they  overshot  the  mark,  and 
{hted  on  a  huge-bramble  bush,  which  grew  with  full  luxuriance 
the  other  side  of  the  river,  and  having  found  kindred  spirits  in  its 
^ed  thorns,  firmly  declined,  spite  of  my  continued  and  persuasive 
>rts,  to  part  company  and  resunxe  their  legitimate  occupation, 
is  was  the  last  straw ;  snapping  my  line  in  disgust,  I  rejoined 
'companions,  who  received  an  account  of  my  misadventures  with 
^  most  heartless  merriment. 

7i 
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The  shades  of  evening  were  closing  rapidly  around  as  we  entered 
St.  Nicholas  du  Pelem,  a  little  irregular  town,  its  narrow  streets 
paved  with  rough  stones  in  the  last  stage  of  uneveness.  Many  of 
the  houses  were  built  with  large  overhanging,  upper  stories,  as  though 
they  were  suflfering  from  architectural  dropsy  in  the  head ;  and  the 
inquisitive  way  in  which  they  leaned  across,  and  peered  into  each 
other's  windows,  suggested  the  idea  of  two  rows  of  angularly  bhapei 
old  women  having  a  gossip.  However,  we  found  a  comfortable 
hotel,  and  were  well  entertained. 

Next  morning,  immediately  after  cafe  au  lait  we  started  for  the 
river  Blaret,  of  which  we  have  heard  great  things.  We  found  it 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  village,  and  though  suffering 
from  the  drought  of  the  past  few  weeks,  in  excellent  condition  for 
our  purpose.  In  consequence  of  this,  my  eflForts  were  attended  with 
a  gleam  of  success.  There  came  a  sudden  splash,  and  I  felt  quite  a 
tug  at  the  end  of  my  line.  In  pursuance  of  the  advice  to  strike 
merely  by  a  turn  of  the  wrist,  I  struck  with  such  goodwill  that  the 
fish  left  the  water  as  though  discharged  from  a  rocket,  whirled  over 
my  head,  and  continuing  its  aerial  course  to  the  extreme  limit  of  the 
line,  broke  loose  from  the  hook  and  was  lost  in  the  grass.  I  was 
greatly  surprised  at  this  denouement^  lor,  from  its  strength  in  the 
water,  I  imagined  I  had  hooked  one  of  considerable  size,  but  from 
the  momentary  glimpse  I  caught  of  my  capture  as  it  left  its 
native  element,  I  judged  it  to  be  about  the  length  of  my  finger. 
However,  taught  by  this  adventure,  I  landed  several  respectable 
fish  during  the  rest  of  the  day. 

I  had  proceeded  some  distance  up  the  river,  and  now  turned  to 
rejoin  my  companions  for  lunch  under  the  trees.  As  a  word  of 
advice  to  fishers  I  would  say,  never  walk  any  distance  without 
taking  your  tackle  to  pieces.  What  time  you  may  gain  in  the  start 
you  inevitably  lose  in  the  progress.  On  the  present  occasion  I  had 
several  deep  ditches  to  cross,  and  inadequate  gaps  to  get  throughi 
each  of  which  was  marked  by  a  complicated  entanglement  with  mj 
line.  When  I  carried  my  rod  before  me  like  a  lance,  and  careWj 
watched  the  precious  top-joint,  the  flies  were  sure  to  incorporate 
themselves  with  a  bramblcbush ;  when  I  gave  my  attention  to 
these  incumbrances,  I  either  ploughed  up  the  earth  or  speared  «» 
oak  with  the  other  end ;  when  I  carried  it  over  my  shoulder  and 
looked  to  the  hooks  I  held  in  my  hand,  an  interfering  bough  wonU 
catch  the  line,  probably,  just  as  I  was  descending  a  declivity  and 
could  not  stop,  and  firmly  fix  the  hooks  either  in  my  hands  (ff  0/ 
clothes.  Owing  to  this,  the  former  were  generally  covered  withtf 
intricate  pattern  of  scratches,  while  the  latter  were  ventilated  lib 
a  cullender  by  the  innumerable  holes  where  I  had  cat  out  ^ 
hooks. 
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Our  method  of  bavins:  luncheon  mav  be  worth  noticincr.  While 
TO  made  a  fire  (on  flat  stones  if  possible),  two  cleaned  and  pre- 
ired  the  fish.  These  arranged  on  the  hot  stones  or  embers,  were 
•on  **done  to  turn,"  and  with  pepper,  salt,  and  sour  bread,  eaten 
ith  the  keenest  relish.  We  should  then  have  hard-boiled  eoffjs  or 
ieese,  finishing  up  with  chocolate  and  fruit,  or  the  blackberries  we 
)UDd  in  abundance  on  the  bank  of  the  river.  Sometimes  we 
lade  tea  in  our  little  cusinler,  and  drank  it  without  milk  and 
<tt  the  tea-leaves ;  at  others  we  quenched  our  thirst  with  very 
eak  brandy-and- water.  At  the  conclusion  of  our  simple  repast, 
ways  eaten  with  the  enjoyment  of  barbarians,  we  would  make 
luches  of  ferns,  which  in  some  places  grew  in  splendid  luxuriance, 
id  reclining  at  our  ease  beneath  the  umbrage  of  some  leafy  giant, 
ould  smoke  the  calumet  of  peace,  or  yield  ourselves  to  the  sway 
godSomnus. 

We  spent  two  dnys  at  St.  Nicholas  du  Pelem,  and  on  the 
oming  of  the  third  started  for  Goarec,  fishing  as  we  went.  Groarec 
ached,  we  went  to  the  Hotel  de  Bretagne,  a  wizened  and  paralytic 
tie  edifice  of  two  stories.  We  urged  the  landlord  to  provide  us 
ith  luncheon  at  once,  as  we  were  desirous  of  pushing  on  to 
Ktrenon  that  afternoon.     This,  with  many  bows  he  promised  to 

tout  de  suite,  and  disappeared  for  that  purpose.  Soon,  amid  the 
ittering  of  plates  and  the  frying  of  the  viands  we  heard  a  shrill 
nale  voice  vituperatively  eloquent.  Immediately  after  the  host 
appeared,  looking  very  subdued,  and  seating  himself  in  a  shame- 
)ed  way,  remarked  that  it  was  a  fine  day.  From  this  we  were  led 
infer  that  the  sweet  influence  of  woman  was  not  altogether  unfelt 
en  in  the  sylvan  wilds  of  Brittany.  However,  we  were  exceed. 
;ly  hungry  and  the  lunch  was  unconscionably  delayed ;  whereupon 
ableigh  waxing  warm,  suddenly  exclaimed,  **  I  wish  that  fool  of 
andlord  would  go  and  stir  them  up,  instead  of  gaping  at  us  !" 
e  all  echoed  this  pious  aspiration,  when  I  thought  I  noticed  a 
inkle  in  the  old  man's  grey  eyes  ;  so  I  presently  took  occasion  to 
t,  **  Did  he  understand  iinglish  V*  Never  shall  I  forget  the  way 
which  he  answered  very  slowly  and  deliberately,  **  Oh,  yes,  soxe  ; 
onderstan'  Engleesh,  a  little.-*'  I  looked  at  Grabfeigh  who  was 
inly  endeavouring  to  gaze  with  sangfroid  out  of  the  window  ;  I 
)ked  at  my  other  friends,  and  it  was  too  much  for  our  gravity, 
e  burst  into  a  hearty  laugh,  in  which  the  "fool  of  a  landlord," 
od-humouredly  joined.  The  rest  of  the  time  before  lunch  was 
copied  with  a  series  of  vocal  efforts  that  attracted  half  the  village 
der  our  window,  and  induced  us  to  inquire  of  the  landlord  it'  a 
iblic  concert  would  pay,  to  which  he  Jresponded  with  the  most 
Emphatic  shake  of  the  head  I  ever  witnessed. 

Our  hunger  at  length  satisfied,  we  started  for  Rostrenon,  which 
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we  reached  at  about  10  p.m.  Making  our  way  to  the  best  hotel 
we  engaged  beds,  and  after  a  slight  repast,  descended  into  the  public 
room  which  we  found  tenanted  by  a  strange  and  interestino 
company.  A  long  wooden  table  occupied  the  centre  of  the  room ; 
at  one  end  some  eight  or  ten  men  were  congregated,  deeply  immersec 
in  a  game  of  cards.  They  were  dressed  in  rather  superior  style 
though  with  a  dash  o^  insouciance  in  the  pose  of  their  many-shapec 
hats,  and  bright-coloured  neckties,  that  took  our  fancy  greatly,  h 
the  centre  of  the  table  was  a  bowl  of  what  proved  to  be  champagiM 
punch,  to  which  they  applied  themselves  with  great  assiduity  aw 
the  happiest  results.  Two  of  the  gamblers  I  noticed  particularly 
One  was  a  man  of  about  fifty,  considerably  above  the  middle-height 
with  dark  moustache  and  beard  of  huge  proportions,  and  a  largi 
Spanish  felt  hat  cocked  on  one  side  with  a  bravo-ish  air  that  ir» 
in  exact  keeping  with  his  whole  deportment.  He  seldom  spoke 
having  his  whole  attention  fixed  on  the  game  ;  and  though  risking 
large  sums  he  took  his  change  of  fortunes  with  good-humouw 
unconcern,  and  the  utterance  of  a  deep  *'  Ugh  !"  in  Aw  mouth  th( 
most  expressive  monosyllable  I  ever  heard.  The  other  was  a  younj 
fellow  of  one  or  two  and  .twenty,  loud  both  in  style  and  in  voice.  H< 
was  also  betting  recklessly,  which  kept  him  at  a  high  pitch  o 
excitement.  When  he  won  he  cried  "bravo!"  bra-a-a-vo !'*  aw 
rattled  his  stakes  loudly  in  his  hands.  When  he  lost,  by  far  th' 
most  frequent  event,  he  beat  his  breast  and  cried,  *'  Sancta  Mana! 
with  an  assumption  of  dolefulness  that  was  highly  amuring 
Altogether  their  brown,  and  for  the  most  part,  intelligent  faces,  oi 
which  the  lamp  cast  a  strange  yellow  glare,  their  loud  talk  am 
violent  gesticulations,  the  swift  shuffling  of  the  cards,  and  the  awifte 
shuffling  of  the  money,  gave  us  an  insight  into  a  phase  of  Frencj 
provincial  life  not  commonly  met  with.  We  watched  them  unti 
past  twelve,  and  should  probably  have  remained  longer  had  do 
Burstal,  with  the  laudable  desire  of  improving  his  knowledge  < 
foieign  affairs,  engaged  one  of  the  company  in  a  discussion  o 
French  politics,  in  the  course  of  which  from  an  inadequate  knon 
ledge  of  the  language,  he  totally  misrepresented  the  whole  par^ 
gave  complicated  and  most  erroneous  explanations  of  our  object  i 
travelling,  and  generally  mixed  up  his  private  opinions  (in  then 
selves  the  wildest  chimeras)  with  a.scertained  facts  to  an  extent  tb 
caused  his  opponent  to  pull  his  moustache  in  a  very  angry  maiuw 
aiid  give  utterance  to  many  ^^  sacresV^  both  loud  and  dee| 
However,  we  managed  to  get  him  to  bed  before  any  serious  ban 
was  done. 

The  next  day  being  Sunday,  we  occupied  ourselves  in  writu^ 
letters,  and  in  **  doing  *'  the  neighbourhood.  On  Monday  momu^ 
we  started  to  find  the  Canal  de  Brest^  which  our  guid»-bool 
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informed  us  passed  Bostrenou,  at  a  distaDcc  of  about  two  miles,  and 
then  taking  a  westerly  direction,  passed  near  Carbaix,  where  we 
determined  to  make  our  next  stay.  I  may  just  observe  that  wc  found 
our  guide-book — an  ordinary  one,  purchased  at  a  bookstall — of  but 
little  use.  Its  descriptions  were  fairly  correct,  but  remarkably 
vague.  We  should  find  **  meandering  through  the  well- wooded 
hills  and  blossoming  dales  of  Brittany,  a  number  of  lovely  rivers 
and  crystal  streams^  well  stocked  with  the  scaly  beauties  that 
usually  haunt  such  abodes."  This  prophecy  was  in  part  uu- 
doubtedly  fulfilled.  Though  the  rivers  were  not  always  lovely,  nor 
the  streams  invariably  crystal,  yet  they  *' meandered"  with  a 
persevering  eccentricity  that  was  as  perplexing  as  it  was  irritating, 
especially  when  we  were  tired  and  hungry,  and  had  been  told  to 
fclbw  the  river  to  reach  the  next  villasre. 

o 

However  we  found  the  canal  with  no  difiiculty  and  took  some 
capital  perch,  especially  near  its  numerous  locks.  The  method  we 
pursued  was  simple  and  successful.  The  canal  was  broad  and  of 
considerable  depth,  with  sloping  banks  almost  entirely  free  from 
hrufihwood.  Holding  the  rod  as  far  over  the  water  as  possible, 
&nd  allowing  the  minnow  or  spoonbait  to  spin  some  dozen  yards 
behind,  we  progressed  on  our  way  right  merrily,  until  a  tug  was 
&lt,  and  another  glistening  red  beauty,  it  back  arched  and  bristled 
like  a  hog's,  found  its  way  into  the  basket. 

Towards  evening  we  left  the  canal  and  gaining  the  high-road 
ibUowed  it  to  Carhaix.  Before  this  was  reached,  we  passed  a  rude 
iQonument  erected  to  the  memory  of  one  who  had  there  come  to  a 
violent  deaths  though  by  what  means  we  were  unable  to  make  qm\. 
On  a  tree  by  the  wayside  was  nailed  a  black  cross  of  wood,  on  which 
^as' inscribed  in  rude  and  almost  illegible  characters.  "  Ici  fut 
tue  Jacques — "  the  rest  was  undecipherable.  Underneath  was 
'rttten  "  Priez  pour  lui.**  The  road  just  here  was  narrow,  dark, 
wui  gloomy.  Black  clouds  were  hurrying  up,  occasionally  uttering 
Premonitory  growls  of  thunder,  or  sending  forth  a  lurid  gleam  of 
%htning.  Like  begets  like.  During  the  rest  of  our  walk  we  dis- 
<^ursed  of  murders,  suicides,  and  the  like,  to  the  great  depression  of 
our  already  flagging  spirits. 

The  next  day  it  rained  from  morning  to  night ;  so  we  read, 
Wrote  letters,  and  made  notes,  then  turned  to  cafe-noir  and  billiards. 
The  tables  were  half-size,  the  balls  of  dubious  sphericity,  and  the 
cues  heavy  and  unwieldly ;  but  the  charge  for  several  hours  play 
Was  only  one  franc,  and  the  cafe-noir  was  excellent ;  so  the  time 
passed  pleasantly  enough. 

The  following  morning  we  started  for  Callac.  The  river  Aven, 
rising  in  the  Black  Mountains,  nearly  touches  in  its  course  both 
CallfkC  and  Carhaix.     We,  therefore,  fished  up  stream  during  the 
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day,  and  took  the  road  in  tlie  evening.  Our  path  lay  Uirougli 
delightful  meadow-land,  interspersed  with  stretches  of  woodland, 
'neath  the  cool  shadow  of  which  we  leisurely  threaded  our  way  in 
the  happiest  of  naoods.  The  sport,  too,  was  excellent,  nothing, 
occurring  to  mar  our  enjoyment—save  one  incident  which  befelmy 
luckless  self  A  great  many  cattle  were  out  at  pasture,  and  as 
evening  approached  a  boy  came  to  drive  them  home.  Mounting  a 
horse  the  young  rascal  urged  what  was  really  a  formidable  herd  of 
bovines  into  a  gallop  directly  towards  me,  as  I  stood  in  conspicuous 
solitude  on  the  water's  edge.  On  my  right  was  the  river  broad  and 
deep,  on  my  left  stretched  a  wide  expanse  of  grass  without  a 
vestige  of  shelter,  in  front  the  way  was  barred  by  a  high  hedge 
growing  down  to  the  water's  edge,  with  but  one  gap,  towards  which 
the  cattle  were  swiftlv  advancing:.  For  a  moment  I  determined  to 
stand  my  ground,  and  try  the  well-known  eflfect  of  the  human  eye 
on  infuriated  animals  ;  but  my  mind  misgave  me  as  I  thought  that 
however  deterrent  my  concentrated  gaze  might  be  on  a  solitary 
bullock,  it  would  scarcely  be  so  when  distributed  over  a  whole 
herd.  So  I  hastily  changed  my  mind  and  did  what  the  gallant 
Hector  was  once  compelled  to  do  ;  rod  in  hand,  I  ran  for  the  gap 
with  a  speed  that  was  greatly  accelerated  when,  glancing  over  my 
shoulder,  I  saw  an  ill-favoured  cow  directly  on  my  track.  Reaching 
it  and  safety  at  the  same  time,  1  anathematised  the  author  of  the 
mischief  with  great  fervour,  who  replied  with  a  series  of  derisive 
yells,  that  plainly  expressed  his  enjoyment  at  my  discomfiture. 

On  rejoining  my  companions  I  detailed  this  adventure,  which 
they,  luckily  for  me,  had  not  witnessed.  But  Burstal  followed  my 
graphic  description  with  an  imaginary  one,  in  which  he  depicted 
me  in  all  sorts  of  ridiculous  positions,  and  finally  butted  into  the 
river  by  a  calf  of  tender  years ;  and,  as  this  version  was  generally 
accepted  by  my  companions,  I  should  have  better  served  my  repu- 
tation by  keeping  the  whole  matter  to  myself. 

At  about  eight  o'clock  we  forsook  the  river  for  the  road,  and 
settled  steadily  down  to  the  ten  miles'  walk  we  had  yet  before  us. 
After  tramping  for  about  an  hour,  we  judged  it  advisable  to  call « 
Imlt  and  consult  our  map.  It  was  exceedingly  dark,  for  no  moon 
was  visible,  and  the  road  was  thickly  skirted  with  trees ;  anu  had 
any  primitive  Breton  just  then  been  taking  a  quiet  stroll  in  our 
direction,  the  sudden  apparition  of  a  square  white  patch  illumined 
by  the  flame  of  a  wax-match,  over  which  three  beads  were  bending) 
would  have  been  somewhat  startling.  I  say  three  heads,  because 
that  belonging  to  Burstal  was  resting  on  his  knapsack,  as  he  lav  »^ 
full  length  on  the  ground,  wonderfully  sobered  by  fatigue. 

The  result  of  our  deliberations  was,  that  we  retraced  our  steps 
to  a  spot  where,  from  away  to  the  left,  we  heard  a  bell  soooJ  as  ^ 
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lassed  half  an  hour  before.  Here  we  found  a  narrow  lane,  dark  as 
ilrebus,  which  we  traversed  in  single  file,  frequently  tripping  up, 
»r  stepping  into  a  deep  rut  that  jolted  us,  or  into  a  deeper  ditch 
hat  for  the  moment  filled  us  with  much  livelier  apprehensions. 
?re8ently,  with  a  shout  of  triumph,  we  emerged  into  a  broad  well- 
:eptroad,  which  we  felt  sure  would  lead  us  to  our  destination. 

Just  at  this  moment  a  Breton  peasant  jogged  by  on  an  old 
lack;  He  pulled  up  in  the  greatest  consternation  as  we  surrounded 
iim,  and,  waving  our  rods  over  his  head,  inquired  both  in  French 
lud  English,  the  way  to  Callac.  At  first  all  his  efiforts  to  articu- 
ate  were  vain.  At  length,  pointing  in  the  direction  opposite  to 
hat  in  which  he  was  going,  he  stammered  out — "  Tout  droit, 
n'sieurs,  tout  droit,"  and  taking  advantage  of  our  momentary 
nattention,  whipped  up  his  beast  and  jolted  rapidly  oflF.  And  we, 
laving  nothing  better  to  do,  resumed  our  trudge  in  the  direction 
odicated. 

Oh,  the  weariness  of  that  walk !  I  remember  my  legs  seemed 
0  go  on  walking  in  a  purely  mechanical  manner,  while  I  gloomily 
(peculated  as  to  when  they  would  stop  in  an  equally  mechanical 
nanner,  and  lay  the  rest  of  me  ignominiously  in  the  dust.  At 
^bout  midnight,  however,  to  our  intense  joy,  we  reached  a  respect, 
ible  bouse,  standing  by  the  roadside,  and,  strange  to  relate,  found 
^t  its  occupants  had  not  yet  gone  to  bed.  In  answer  to  our 
Inquiries  the  proprietor,  a  very  respectable-looking  man,  called  a 
iervaat  from  the  house,  and  directed  him  to  show  us  the  way  to  a 
Particular  hotel  in  the  village,  now  distant  only  a  quarter  of  a  mile. 
^  guide  was  a  dwarf  with  an  exceedingly  large  head  and  very 
Jgly  features,  on  which  the  stamp  of  idiotcy  was  clearly  set.  He 
'^ived  his  instructions  in  part  verbally  and  in  part  by  a  motion 
>(  the  hand  in  the  air,  that  suggested  the  idea  of  phantom  phono. 
[Wipby.  As  he  proceeded  towards  the  village  he  uttered  the  most 
extraordinary  sounds,  that  might  have  been  Breton,  but  were  clearly 
libolic.  When  he  reached  the  hotel  he  performed  an  eccentric 
^utomime,  that  for  the  moment  rather  alarmed  us.  Pointing  to 
[Ji  upper  window,  he  went  through  the  motion  of  firing  a  gun  and 
ailing  dead,  and  then  nodded  vehemently  at  us,  while  amongst 
'is  gibberish  we  thought  we  could  distinguish  the  words,  **  les 
^Wsiens."  A  natural  inference  from  this  was  that  we  should  be 
'fed  at  from  the  window  as  invading  Bismarckians.  However,  we 
i^regrrdedBurstars  suggestion  relative  to  hiding  behind  a  friendly 
^terbut,  and  in  ten  minutes  were  attacking  our  supper  with  truly 
'^nnan  ferocity,  in  the  hotel's  best  parlour. 

In  the  looming  I  strolled  through  the  town,  and  stopped  to 
'atch  a  party  of  women  thrashing  wheat  in  the  public  square.  I 
otild  no^  but  admire  their  £aces  glowing  with  health  ^nd  e^^ercise  \ 
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their  comely  figures  displayed  to  advantage  by  the  tight-fittin 
bodice  and  btight- coloured  petticoat,  just  short  enough  to  allow 
discriminating  observer  to  detect  exceptionally  neat  ankles,  j 
kerchief  was  passed  round  the  neck  and  across  the  bosom,  and  ib 
head  adorned  either  with  a  close-fitting  white  linen  cap  with  man 
pleats,  or  one  with  wings,  extending  at  least  eighteen  inches  t 
right  and  left.  They  stood  in  two  rows,  the  corn  being  spread  o 
a  linen  cloth  between  them.  The  sides  struck  alternately,  so  tb 
five  flails  were  swung  up  as  five  came  down,  with  perfect  rhythm 
and,  apparently,  with  perfect  ease ;  though  had  an  imptactise 
hand  attempted  thus  to  manipulate,  he  would  probably  have  struc 
himself  violently  on  the  back  of  the  head  at  the  first  essay  an 
have  broken  his  shins  at  the  second. 

During  our  next  day's  walk  to  Quingamp,  we  passed  throug 
an  exceedingly  fertile  and  cultivated  country,  occasionally  dippin 
down  into  a  valley  and  entering  a  sylv^-n  tunnel,  then  ascending 
hill  whence  we  had  a  view  of  many  miles  of  beautiful  landscape 
humanised  by  little  clusters  of  white  houses  from  the  centre  c 
which  rose  a  picturesque  village  steeple.  On  our  way  we  fell  i 
with  a  priest,  with  whom  we  had  a  most  interesting  conversatior 
His  lot  in  life  was  a  good  instance  of  the  way  in  which  fate  occa 
sionally  puts  a  bushel  over  a  candle,  in  spite  of  the  energeti 
opposition  of  that  luminary.  Well  educated,  possessing  a  minds 
once  keen  and  inquiring,  passionately  fond  of  reading  and  of  politics 
and  religious  controversy,  our  new  acquaintance  was  just  the  ma 
to  become  a  shining  light  amid  the  polemics  of  a  large  town.  Yc 
he  was  compelled  to  pass  his  life  in  a  small  village  inhabited  b 
boors,  to  whom  aught  beyond  the  first  and  most  superstition 
principles  of  religion  was  a  dead  letter — to  whom  the  Governm^ 
was  some  distant  and  mysterious  agency,  and  the  overthrow  of 
minister  of  less  consequence  than  the  triumph  of  a  local  celebritj 
On  my  remarking  that  this  enabled  him  to  direct  the  opinions  ( 
his  people  into  a  proper  channel,  he  smiled  rather  ironically  as  h 
said,  **True,  if  I  had  a  taste  for  driving  cattle;  though,"! 
added,  *'  the  real  difiiculty  lies  in  the  fact  that  there  is  not  oi 
priest  in  a  huadred  that  thinks  as  I  do,  and  my  flock  would  muc 
rather  run  with  the  multitude,  than  traverse  the  solitary  path 
should  point  out.  So,  you  see,  even  a  priest's  power  is  iimite 
unless  he  has  popular  prejudice  to  back  him  !*' 

Soon  after  this  we  came  upon  the  river,  and  resting  awhile  b 
its  side,  ate  our  hard-boiled  eggs.  Grabfeigh  was  particular! 
unfortunate  in  his  relations  with  these  savoury  articles  of  diet.  Th 
eggs  he  chose  were  invariably  underdone  ;  if  he  put  them  into  fc 
bag  they  were  sure  to  waste  their  nourishing  contents  on  his  flj 
book  or  reel ;  if  he  put  them  in  Lis  pocket^he  would  sit  upon  thfl 
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with  a  calmness  of  demeanour  (until  he  discovered  the  fact)  that 
was  delightful  to  witness.  So,  on  this  last  occasion,  when  he  dis- 
DOTered  the  contents  of  his  bag  to  be  a  yellow  agglomeration  of 
indistinct  outline,  we  were  not  at  all  surprised  to  hear  him  declare 
3n  bis  oath  (infernal  rather  than  legal)  that  from  that  moment  an 
impassable  barrier  should  interpose  between  him  and  the  delusion 
af "  hard-boiled  eggs.'  * 

Before  resuming  our  journey  we  found  a  charming  spot  to 
bathe,  with  the  sole  drawback  that  it  was  close  to  the  road.  Now, 
though  in  France  one  may  bathe  in  one's  front  garden  if  attired  in 
a  towel,  without  that  convenient  garment,  or  something  to  supply 
its  place,  one  may  not  bathe  anywhere.  However,  as  the  road  was 
unfrequented,  and  the  day  very  hot,  we  yielded  to  the  tempta- 
tion and  tumbled  in.  Just  as  we  were  thinking  of  getting  out  a 
cart  containing  four  women  turned  the  corner  and  went  slowly  past. 
GrableiQfh,  indeed,  was  half  on  the  bank,  so  he  scrambled  up  and 
ran  for  the  hedge  where  we  had  left  our  clothes.  The  rest  of  us 
sat  solemnly  in  the  water  with  nothing  but  our  noses  out,  and, 
probably,  should  have  remained  undetected  had  not  the  unfortunate 
chronicler  of  these  events  been  so  pioved  by  the  spectacle  of  Qrab- 
leigh  flying  for  shelter  across  a  strip  of  field  which  he  found,  only 
too  late,  was  extremely  prolific  of  thistles,  that  he  essayed  to  laugh 
with  his  mouth  under  water,  an  injudicious  experiment,  resulting 
in  his  springing  up  with  a  tremendous  splash,  in  the  agonies  of 
^hyxia. 

Attracted  by  the  noise,  the  occupants  of  the  cart  favoured  us 
^th  a  prolonged  stare ;  but  otherwise  evinced  no  discomposure. 
Vhen  they  had  passed  out  of  sight,  the  united  exploits  of  Grabfeigh 
^  myself  caused  Burstal  to  prognosticate  that  a  leader  would 
forthwith  appear  in  an  organ  of  the  neighbourhood  commencing — 
*  It  is  well-known  that  the  English  are  a  maritime  nation  ;  but  it 
^ay  not  be  so  generally  understood  that  one  of  their  principal 
l^times  is  to  sit  in  a  running  stream  entirely  submerged,  with  the 
Exception  of  their  noses,  and  when  disturbed  to  show  their  resent- 
ment by  the  mest  fantastic  antics  !" 

We  reached  Guingamp  early  in  the  evening,  and  dined  very 
onafortable  at  an  hotel  table  d'hote.  Wo  then  strolled  through 
*«  town,  and  entering  a  spacious  billiard  tLnd  card  saloon,  drank 
^e-noir  and  watched  the  players.  The  most  popular  game 
appeared  to  be  one  in  which  a  pile  of  sous  was  placed  in  the  centre 
^^  ft  billiard. table,  and  four  small  wooden  figures  arranged  in  a 
^are  round  it.  To  knock  these  over  in  one  particular  way,  and 
^  avoid  knocking  them  over  in  another,  were  the  great  objects  of 
i«  game,  and,  if  the  enjoyment  at  all  corresponded  to  the  excite. 
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ment,  the  players,  for  the  time  being,  must  have  been  the  happi( 
of  men. 

The  next  day  being  Sunday  we  went  to  hear  high  mass  at  t 
Cathedral,  and  found  the  service  both  gorgeous  and  impressr 
When  it  was  over  we  stayed  to  examine  some  of  the  beautii 
shrines,  especially  noting  some  magnificent  embossed  glass  wi 
dows,  commemorative  of  certain  events  in  the  history  of  Guingam 

On  Monday  morning  we  took  train  for  the  small  village  of  Plei 
Jujron,  whence  we  intended  walkinjj  to  Dinan.  The  count 
through  which  we  passed,  though  very  flat,  was  picturesque  enoug 
and  the  effect  was  heightened  by  the  apparition  at  every  road ' 
crossed,  of  a  neat,  well-kept  cottage,  and  in  the  roadway,  beft 
the  closed  gate,  its  occupant  holding  aloft  a  red  flag  as  a  wami 
that  a  train  approached.  On  inquiry,  we  found  that  these  worn' 
were,  in  a  majority  of  cases,  the  relicts  of  defunct  raUway  servani 
and  were  thus  made  comfortable  for  life  by  the  authorities, 
single  line  of  rails  suffices  for  all  traffic.  At  the  stations  they  we 
doubled  to  enable  trains  going  in  an  opposite  direction  to  pass  ea( 
other  and  avoid  the  unpleasant  worry  of  a  collision,  which  in  th 
merry  England  of  our^  so  sadly  interferes  with  the  comfort  of  pa 
sengers,  without  mentioning  the  unhappy  directors,  who,  it 
understood,  often  suffer  alarmingly  from  the  horrors  of  dyspept 
anxiety. 

Our  walk  from  Plenee  Jugon  to  Dinan  was  charming:  As  ? 
approached  the  latter  place  we  passed  an  immense  hedge  of  bramble 
literally  covered  with  the  finest  ripe  blackberries.  I  need  hardly  K 
that  when  we  left  this  spot  we  were  in  a  highly  scratched  and  a' 
coloured  state.  The  next  morning  we  hired  a  small  coven 
diligence  to  convey  us  to  Dinard,  whence  we  should  cross  tl 
estuary  to  St.  Male,  and  catch  the  four  o'clock  Southampton  boa 
At  breakfast  we  had  the  company  of  a  newly-arrived  Engli! 
family,  whose  fresh  faces  and  familiar  accent  were  delightful  aft' 
the  sallow  complexions  and  barbarous  patois  to  which  we  had  be( 
accustomed  for  the  last  fortnicrht.  T  am  afraid  more  than  one  of' 
cast  a  rueful  glance  at  his  somewhat  battered  attire  and  dilapidat( 
boots,  regretting  that  the  last  clean  collar  reserved  for  the  retoJ 
to  civilisation  had  not  that  morning  been  assumed. 

The  journey  to  Dinard,  despite  the  springless  character 
our  vehicle,  was  particularly  pleasant.  On  our  way  we  stopped  at 
small  auberge,  were  we  were  reminded  of  our  close  proximity  to 
seaport  frequented  by  the  English,  by  the  appearance  of  a  boar( 
on  which  was  inscribed,  in  large  letters,  that  potent  word  "Beet 
Cheered  by  this  sign  of  enlightenment  we  entered,  and  demanded 
tankard  of  the  foaming  beverage.     Judge  of  our  fe^lin^  vk^ 
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some  dingy  stone  bottles  were  opeued,  without  a  vestige  of  pop,  and 
a  muddy-brown  liquor  poured  out,  which,  on  a  closer  acquaintance, 
turned  out  to  be  a  weak  decoction  of  herbs  flavoured  with  hops. 
Burstal  was  so  much  moved  inspirit  at  the  disappointment  that  he 
gave  utterance  to  quite  a  tragic  outburst.  "  Oh,  my  country  !'*  he 
cried,  **  and  is  it  thus  thou  art  represented  in  the  land  of  the 
Philistines !  Can  we  wonder  that  the  resources  of  the  British 
Empire,  the  wisdom  of  its  statesmen,  the  power  of  its  literature, 
ond  the  splendid  national  character  of  its  children,  should  be  held  in 
contempt  by  the  misguided  foreigner,  who  regards  (A/.*?  as  the  much- 
vaunted  liquid  by  which  our  national  nobility  of  soul  is  in- 
spired?'* and  he  hid  his  face  in  a  large  mug  with  which  the 
domestic  at  that  moment  supplied  him. 

At  four  o'clock  we  steamed  out  of  St.  Male  and  away  from  the 
pleasant  country  where  we  had  found  so  much  health  and  recreation. 
Scarcely  a  breath  ruffled  the  smooth  undulation  of  the  water,  and 
the  night  closed  in  with  that  calm  tranquillity  that  is  only  experi- 
enced at  sea,  on  the  brow  of  a  mountain,  and  in  the  heart  of  a  forest. 
Wrapped  in  our  rugs,  we  sat  on  deck  until  a  late  hour,  watching 
a  gloomy  batallion  of  clouds  that  gathered  on  the  horizon  in  our 
rear,  and  flashed  forth  its  lurid  gleams  upon  the  restless  and  foam- 
tipped  waves  with  a  most  beautiful  effect.  Then,  turning  in,  we 
slept  the  sleep  of  the  just  until  the  sun  was  shining  brightly  and 
we  were  passing  the  Needles. 

In  conclusion,  I  will  just  say,  that  anyone  with  a  liking  for  the 
sort  of  life  I  have  briefly  described,  and  with  a  fortnight  and  ten 
pounds  to  spend,  cannot  do  better  than  make  an  unfrequented  part 
of  ihe  charming  and  hospitable  province  of  Brittany  the  scen«  of  his 
wanderings. 

o 
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Wrapped  in  quietness,  the  valley 
With  a  hidden  joy  communed  ; 
Echoed  tlirough  each  sunny  alley 
Dreamily  the  mill-wheel  crooned, 
**  Staunch  and  steady, 
Hopeful — ready 
Learn  my  secret  ere  you  go !" 

Leafy  seas  o'erhead  were  stirring 
In  a  rhythmic  ebb  and  flow, 

Unseen  wings  the  music  spurring 
Till  it  tript  the  grass  below. 

"  Wherefore  sadness  ? 
Life  is  gladness. 
Ever  moving  to  and  fro  !*' 

Sound  and  silence,  each  devoted 

Unto  one  enduring  truth. 
From  the  sky  whence  sunbeams  floated 
To  the  stream's  pure  heart  of  youth, 
All  were  voicing. 
Some  rejoicing, 
That  a  sad  soul  pined  to  know. 

Hush,  the  ceaseless  human  yearning 

Touched  the  secret — fate  besought — 
Saw  bliss  dwelling  undiscerning. 

Where  had  pressed  no  foot  of  thought. 
Then  rose  nigher, 
Baptures  higher. 
That  were  brethren  unto  woe. 
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TWEEDDALE  COURT 

A  NOVELETTE. 


BY  MRS.  HIBBERT  WARE, 

AuUior«M  of  ''Dr.  Harcourt's  ABHutant/*  <'Tbe  Ilunlock  Title  Deedf/' 

**  The  Water  Tower,"  &c. 


>TE. — ^The  plot  of  this  story  is  founded  on  a  mysterious  and  tragfical,  and, 
to  this  day,  undiscovered  deed,  narrated  in  the  second  volume  of  Daniel 
Wilson's  valuable  work,  "Memorials  of  Edinburgh  in  the  Olden  Time." 
•*  Tweeddale  Court,"  says  Wilson,  "  was,  at  that  time  (1806),  occupied  by 
the  British  Linen  Banking  Company,  and  as  Begbie  was  entering  the  Close, 
in  the  dusk  of  the  evening,  having  in  his  possession  £4392,  whicli  he  was 
bringing  from  the  Leith  Branch,  he  was  stabbed  directly  to  the  heart 
with  the  blow  from  a  knife,  and  the  whole  money  carried  off,  without 

any  clue  being  found  to  the  perpetrator  of  the  deed The 

murderer  must  have  stood  within  the  entry  to  a  stair  on  the  right  side  of 
the  Close,  at  the  step  of  which  Begbie  bled  to  death  undiscovered,  though 
within  a  few  feet  of  the  most  crowded  thoroughfare  in  the  town."  The 
authoress  takes  this  opportunity  of  acknowledging  that  her  many  visits 
to  the  closes,  and  wyuds,  and  courts  of  old  Edinburgh  were  rendered 
more  interesting  from  the  knowledge  of  their  early  history,  gleaned  from 
the  above  work.] 


CHAPTER  I. 

THE  MACKOULL  FAMILV. 

rsiKESS  hours  were  over,  and  the  great  tide  of  life  which  had 
^ed  unceasingly  all  the  day  through  the  streets  and  courts  of 
)  city  had  found  another  channel,  and,  for  a  few  brief  hours, 
^7  of  the  Londoners  sought  in  the  green  lanes  and  fragrant  hay- 
ids  a  taste  of  pure,  fresh  air,  after  the  heat  and  toils  of  that 
try  day  spent  in  their  shops  and  counting-houses. 
In  a  large  front  room  over  a  shop  in  the  Strand,  two  gentlemen 
r«  sitting  at  an  open  window,  ornamented  with  curtains  of  the 
b.printed  cotton  then  in  fashion,  enjoying  the  coolness  of  the 
^ning.  One  was  an  old-looking  man,  the  other  in  the  prime  of 
^»  or,  perhaps,  just  passing  it.  The  former  was  tall,  but  lost 
^ch  of  his  statare  from  an  habitual  stoop  in  his  shoulders  ;  he 
^  thin,  too,  and  pale,  with  colourless  lips  and  dim  blue  eyes, 
^t  had  little  life  or  expression  in  them.    The  bright  reflection 
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from  the  we  stern  sky,  with  its  opal  tints  and  its  deep,  rich  crimson 
hues,  lighted  up,  with  a  passing  glow  his  wrinkled  face,  as  lie 
leant  forwards  and  looked  down  into  the  street,  only  to  make  it 
appear  more  haggard  and  colourless  when  he  resumed  his  former 
position.     Passing  such  a  man,  usually,  one  might  have  thought 
him  oppressed  by  poverty  and  its  attendant  troubles  and  griefs; 
but  his  dress,  though  then  of  a  past  fashion,  and  the  appointments  of 
the  room  in  which  i>2  was  seated,  told  of  no  such  tale ;  and,  indeed, 
this  sad,  nervous-looking  old  gentleman,  in  his  sober  suit  of  fine 
dark-brown  broadcloth,  with  c\it-steel  buckles  on  his  shoes,  knee- 
breeches,  and  powdered  wig,  like  those  which  grace  the  heads  of 
our  barristers  in  the  present  day,  was  no  less  personage  than  Mr. 
Mackoull,  a  well-to-do  and  substantial  tradesman  in  the  city  of 
London  in  the  year  1805 — an  army  clothier,  a  most  lucrative  trade  in 
those  days  of  strife  and  warfare,  and  a  fashionable  tailor,  who  made 
for  half  the  young  bucks  at  the  West  End.     Small  cause,  indeed, 
for  sadness  had  Jamie  Mackoull,  for  everything  he  had  put  bis 
hand  to  had  thriven.     He  was  a  man  of  a  desponding  disposition, 
very  fond  of  money,  and  consequently  very  reluctant  to  part  with 
it,  which  often  made  him  appear  mean  and  penurious.     He  was 
also  in  constant  dread,  without  any  real  foundation  for  such  a  fear, 
that  he  should  lose  the  riches  he  had  amassed,  and  become  a  poor 
man.     One  cause  of  anxiety  he  certainly  had,  which  the  reader 
will  learn  from  his  own  remai'ks. 

Alick  Begbie,  liis  companion,  was  a  person  of  quite  another 
stamp:  a  tall,  muscular  Scotchman,  with  broad  shoulders,  and  a 
fine  open  chest,  sandy  hair,  cut  and  dressed  a  la  Brutus,  a  fashion 
introduced  by  the  Parisians  in  admiration  of  Republican  Ronae  and 
whiskers  of  the  same  colour,  with  bright,  honest,  fearless  blue  eyes, 
that  looked  straight  into  you,  and  showed  how  their  owner  scorned 
deceit  or  evasion.  Begbie  was  the  son  of  an  old  firienJ  of 
Mackouirs  father.  Both  their  families  were  natives  of  Glasgow 
originally ;  but  the  young  shoots  had  struck  off  from  the  parent 
stem,  and  engrafted  themselves  elsewhere.  Mackoull  the  younger 
came  to  London,  and  prospered  as  an  army  clothier,  married  a 
woman  with  money,  who  died  young,  after  bearing  him  a  son  an^ 
two  daughters. 

Begbie  the  younger  did  not  stray  so  far  from  his  native  city;  he 
engaged  in  the  woollen  trade  in  Edinburgh,  and  prospered  too; 
ultimately  he  became  a  junior  partner  in  the  British  Linen  Bank- 
ing Company.  He  married  young,  and  married  for  love,  for  b5> 
wife  brought  him  nothing  but  her  great  affection  for  himself,  yfh^f 
he  was  wont  to  say,  outweighed  in  his  estimation  the  ricto^ 
dower.  The  sorrow  of  his  life  was  her  death.  She  had  several 
children,  who  all  died  in  their  infancy,  and  the  only  one  who  su^* 
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ved  cost  the  mother  her  life.  In  beautiful,  frolicsome,  wayward 
arion,  with  her  mother's  loving  eyes,  and  her  radiant  auburn 
ir,  Begbie's  happiness  and  his  very  life  seemed  wound  up.  She 
IS  the  link  between  him  and  the  beloved  Marion  who  lay  sleeping 
the  graveyard  of  the  old  Grey  Friars.  It  was  a  crrief  to  him  to 
rt  from  her  for  a  single  day,  and  it  had  required  all  his  resolution 
resist  her  importunities,  on  the  present  occasion,  to  share  his 
lit  to  the  gay  metropolis.  But  he  could  not  disguise  from  him. 
f  Marion's  excessive  love  of  fine  dress,  gaiety,  and  excitement, 
d  he  feared  that  a  residence  of  a"few  weeks  oven  in  such  a 
rtex  of  pleasure  as  London,  would  serve  to  foster  these  propen- 
ies,  and  so  he  resisted  alike  tears,  and  frowns,  and  coaxing,  and 
ne  up  to  London  alone,  with  the  intention  of  getting  through 
3  business  which  brought  him  there  as  quickly  as  possible,  and 
lUrning  to  his  darling,  whom  he  knew  loved  him  too  well  to  feel 
>re  than  a  passing  resentment  towards  him  for  the  disappoint- 
int  he  had  caused  her. 

"And  so  you  would  not  bring  your  ODnnie  Marion  with  you  1" 
served  Mr.  Mackoull.  "  My  girls  quite  counted  on  her  coming ; 
t  to  be  sure,  Begbie,  you  were  very  wise,  for  stage-coach  travel  . 
I  is  unco  dear,  and  women  must  always  take  such  a  lot  of  gear 
)ut  with  them,  and  there's  those  insatiable  cormorants,  the 
dimen  and  guards,  one  can  never  satisfy  ;  it's  sina'  comfort  I 
re  when  travelling,  for  I'm  aye  thinking  of  the  reckoning. 
"Oh,  as  for  that,  the  expense  was  the  least  consideration  with 
;  but  my  little  Marion  is  rather  too  fond  of  pleasure  as  it  is,  and 
ras  afiraid  a  visit  to  London  would  increase  this  partiality." 
Mackoull  shook  his  head  at  the  first  part  of  his  friend's  speech, 
m which,  indeed,  he  entirely  dissented;  but  chimed  in  with  the 
ber  part  of  his  remark. 

"  Aye,  there  it  is,  there  it  is ;  it's  all  pleasure  with  the  young 
w  now-ardays, — they  must  have  amusements, — and  the  amuse, 
at  of  their  elders  must  be  to  pay  for  them." 
*In  this  case,  dear  sir,"  said  the  elder  of  two  pretty  young 
men,  who  had  just  entered  the  room,  and  heard  Mackoull's  last 
lark,  "  you  will  not  have  that  amusement,  for  we  are  going  to 
theatre  with  an  order." 

"  I  Bhall  be  out  of  pocket  some  way  in  the  end,  I'll  be  bound," 
ttered  Mackoull,  as  his  elder  daughter  stood  before  the  lafge 
Tor  over  the  marble  mantle-piece,  surveying  herself  in  one  of  the 
Je  compartments,  into  which  it  was  divided  by  solid  gilt  pillars, 
arranging  a  stray  ringlet. 

Phemie  and  Isabella  Mackoull  were  both  pretty,  agreeable 
Dg  women;  the  former,  who  was  the  eldest,  a  brunette,  had  a 
^  of  archness  and  mischief  in  her  disposition,  which  made  her 
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sometimes  rebel  against  her  father's  parsimony ;  the  latter  was  ( 
a  more  timid  and  pliable  character,  and  always  ready  to  submit  \ 
her  parent's  behests,  however  much  she  might  be  the  suflferer. 

The  two  girls  were  looking  forward  with  delight  to  an  eyenii 
to  be  spent  in  amusement,  instead  of  the  quietude  of  the  hoo 
circle,  to  which  their  father  usually  consigned  them. 

Isabella  went  to  a  bookcase,  standing  on  a  chest  of  drawers,  ai 
opening  the  glazed  doors,  draperied  inside  with  green  silk,  select 
a  volume,  and  began  reading  to  while  away  the  time.  Phen 
still  continued  to  pay  her  devotions  to  the  mirror,  leaning  agaii 
the  high  fender,  then  in  use  in  those  days  ;  for  though  its  gr© 
painted  basket  wire-work,  surmounted  by  a  br^s  rim,  and  su 
ported  by  a  row  of  brazen  pillars,  might  look  odd  and  quaint,  ai 
old-fashioned  in  a  modern  drawing-room,  yet  it  really  was  a  mc 
useful  piece  of  furniture,  being,  in  truth,  what  its  name  implif 
— a  defender,  or  abbreviated,  a  'fender,  for  its  height  would  alio 
young  ladies  in  muslin  draperies  to  approach  the  fire  without  tl 
risk  of  being  burnt  to  death — an  accident  of  too  frequent  occurreni 
of  late  years,  when  we  put  a  low  bar  of  polished  steel  round  oi 
blazing  hearths,  and  call,  or  rather  miscall  it,  a  fender. 

Whilst  Phemie  was  surveying  herself  in  the  mirror,  her  fatb 
was  gazing  very  intently  first  at  one  daughter  and  then  at  tl 
other;  perhaps  his  heart  was  stirred  with  feelings  of  patem 
pride  and  joy,  as  he  viewed  their  charms.  They  were  both  dres» 
alike,  wearing  only  simple  lilac  muslin  over  white  cambric,  the 
dresses  being  made  with  short  waists  close  under  the  arm -pits,  ai 
to  fit  tight  to  the  shape.  Their  hair  drawn  up  tight  from  the  roo 
behind,  twisted  in  a  cable-knot  on  one  side,  and  forming  a  bunch 
full,  irregular  curls  on  the  other,  and  a  single  white  rose  placed  ( 
the  crown  of  the  head.  But  neither  the  absence  of  ornament,  n 
the  disfiguring  fashion  of  the  dress  of  that  time,  could  preve 
their  appearing  other  than  what  they  were,  two  very  p»t 
English  girls. 

**  You  may  be  proud  of  your  lasses,"  observed  Begbie,  wb 
probably,  fancied  he  could  read  the  father's  thoughts;  "they a 
two  lovely  girls!" 

It  appeared,  however,  that  Begbie  was  mistaken  ;  for  at  lengi 
old  Mackoull  exclaimed,  addressing  his  elder  daughter — 

**Gude  sakes!  why  canna  you  and  your  sister  wear  stol 
instead  of  muslins  and  cambrics  ?  I  shall  never  have  the  lauodrdi 
away  from  the  doors  !" 

Phemie  turned  pettishly  round,  and  was  about  to  answer  h< 
father,  when  the  latter  stopped  her  by  exclaiming— 

**  There's  young  Norton  crossing  the  road— is  he  going  to  6i«fl 
you  to  the  play  1" 
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^9  papa/'  answered   Fhemie  ''  be  has  given  us   a  free 

d  he  will  escort  you  home,  I  suppose  ?  and  I  shall  have  to 

a  free  pass  to  supper.  I  told  you,  Begbie,"  he  added  dole. 

hat  I  should  have  to  pay  for  this  merry-making,  one  way 

ther,  and  Norton's  appetite  is  voracious.     It  is  a  sin  for 


f ) 


entrance  of  the  delinquent  stayed  any  further  reflections 
1. 

3n  was  a  tall,  slender  young  man,  good-looking  and 
.nly,  and  ofiering  a  perfect  contrast,  in  the  simplicity  of 
J,  to  a  person  who  sauntered  into  the  apartment  imme- 
fter  him,  and  who  was  presented  at  once  to  Mr.  Begbie  by 
i'oull,  as  **  My  son,  Davie." 

e  was  DO  want  of  paternal  pride  or  joy  in  the  senior 
I's  looks  now,  as  he  gazed  with  evident  pleasure  and 
)n  at  his  son  and  heir. 

ry  handsome  man  was  Davie  Mackoull.  His  features  were 
lassical  in  their  beauty  ;  a  fine  open  forehead,  arched  eye- 
straight  nose,  and  a  short  upper  lip,  an  oval  face,  and 
y-expressive  eyes  of  a  deep  violet  blue.  It  was  a  face 
ould  have  served  for  a  representation  of  Apollo — a  face 
ad  inexpressible  charms  for  the  female  eye.  But  while 
nwardly  admitted  that  here  was  the  handsomest  face  he 
seen,  he,  at  the  same  time,  felt  impressed  with  the  convic- 
t  in  that  captivating  exterior  lay  Davie  Mackouirg  sole 

manners  and  conversation,  so  soon  as  he  began  to  talk, 
unbounded  self-conceit,  and  an  innate  vulgarity  of  mind 
s  brilliant  dress  and  affectation  of  the  fine  gentleman  in  no 
ncealed.  Dressed  in  the  very  height  of  an  ungraceful 
his  attire  in  some  of  its  details  approached  the  grotesque. 
\  coat  adorned  with  gilt  buttons  had  a  long  swallow-tail, 
preposterously  short  in  the  waist,  while  his  white  Florentine 
id  his  pantaloons  fitting  very  tight  to  his  legs,  which  were 
it  long,  provoked  the  remark  from  Norton,  who  was  survey- 
with  an  amused  air — 

Jove,  Davie,  you  look  as  if  you  .were  all  legs.** 
m  honour,*'  exclaimed  young    Mackoull,    speaking  in    a 

tone,  and  dangling  about  a  pair  of  buff  dress  gloves  which 
in  his  hand,  '*!  pity  you,  Norton — I  do,  indeed,  'pon  my 
I  do  :  you  are  utterly  devoid  of  taste,  you  are  so  obtuse,  so 
ly  ignorant^  that  you  do  not  understand  the  simple  elements 
reat  art  which  teaches  us  hjw  to  adorn  the  human  frame  ; 
,  you  have  no  eye  for  fashion,  and  consequently  you  cut 

Y 
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such  an  appearance,  that  really  it's  a  strain  on  my  friendship  to  be 
seen  with  you.  *Twas  only  this  afternoon  Sir  Harry  Bagshott  asked 
me  if  you  were  not  a  poor  author  or  poet." 

*'  I  must  have  a  more  intellectual  appearance  than  I  thought," 
replied  Norton,  laughing. 

**  Bagshott  and  I  were  coming  out  of  Mintram's  in  Tavistock 
Street ;  we  had  just  looked  in  to  have  our  hair  dressed.  You've 
got  no  such  hairdressers  in  Edinburgh?"  he  added,  addressing 
himself  to  Begbie.  "How  do  you  like  the  style?  it  is  quite 
military,"  and  the  speaker  turned  his  head  round,  that  thecoiU' 
pany  might  survey  his  locks  plastered  with  pomatum  and  powder, 
turned  up  erect  in  front  like  a  cockscomb,  and  plaited  behind  into  a 
queue,  which  Norton  irreverently  termed  a  pigtail. 

**  To  bo  candid,  I  don't  much  admire  the  military  style  of  heai 
dress,  or  the  effect  produced  on  you  by  Mr.  Mintram's  efforts," 
replied  Begbie  quietly.  **To  my  mind,  your  locks  looked  fa 
better  when  I  saw  them  years  ago;  you  were  a  little  careless W 
then,  who  never  troubled  the  hairdresser." 

**  You  are  as  bad  as  Norton,  I  see,"  answered  Davie;  theo, 
he  added,  turning  to  his  sisters.  **  I  would  advise  you  two  girf* 
to  pay  Mintram  a  visit;  you  are  quite  out  of  the  fashion,  and  1m 
has  a  great  variety  of  ladies'  full  head-dresses^  and  ladies  and  gentle- 
men's crops,  splendidly  made.  Phemie,  you  are  beginning  to  look 
quite  old  and  antiquated,  and  so  does  Bella.  By  Jove,  you  most 
get  some  other  fellow  to  squire  you  about,  for  unless  you  makei 
change,  I  should  be  ashamed  if  any  of  our  bloods  were  to  see  me  in 
company  with  such  a  couple  of  frights." 

*'  I  am  afraid  the  circle  of  his  home  acquaintance  will  become 
limited,"  observed  Norton,  addressing  Begbie ;  "he  has  disowned 
me  already,  and  now  he  is  going  to  cut  his  sisters." 

*'Such  shapes!"  said  Davie,  with  a  look  of  disgust,  as  !»• 
surveyed  the  two  girls,  who  only  laughed  at  his  folly ;  **  but  then, 
your  figures  are  shapeless  ;  why  do  you  employ  such  low  miUiiifin! 
Why  don't  you  go  to  Mrs.  Pearce  in  Brook  Street  1  all  the  nobilitf 
go  to  her.  The  effect  of  her  stays  a  la  Diana  is  magnificent;  und« 
her  hands  the  most  dowdy  figure  is  transformed  into  a  Venuide 
Medici." 

"Hand  thy  tongue, Davie,  thou  babbling  rascal!"  exdaimed 
old  MackouU  indignantly,  as  he  was  suddenly  roused  from  a-b^ 
doz3,  into  which  he  had  fallen,  by  the  talismanic  words  *  Mr8.Peaio9i* 
**  Have  I  not  enough  to  do  to  supply  thy  extravagant  wants,  thoi 
feckless  loon,  but  thou  must  persuade  thy  sisters,  who  are  thrift^* 
enough  already,  to  patronise  that  audacious  jade,  Mrs.  PaaW 
who  charges  more  than  any  other  mantua-maker  in  the  CS^  " 
London?" 
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Davie  only  shrugged  up  his  shoulders  and  laughed  at  his 
ther's  reproof,  and  then  inquired  where  his  sisters  were  going. 

**  My  friend,  Fawcett,  gave  me  three  passes  for  the  Haymarket," 
id  Norton,  **to  see  Kenney's  new  comedy,  The  World.  Charles 
arable  is  to  do  **  Cheviot,*' Miss  Pope  acts  **Lady  BloomfielJ,*' 
id  there  is  a  good  caste,  Liston,  Munden,  Miss  De  Camp,  and 
iher  celebrities.'* 

** Are  you  going,  sir?"  asked  Davie,  turning  to  Begbie. 

**No,  I  am  going  to  spend  the  evening  with  your  father;  we 
ave  business  matters  to  ts^lk  about." 

"Well,  you'll  lose  nothing.  Theatres  are  tolerable,  but  that's  all 
-the  Opera  for  me.  Mrs.  Siddonr,  is  certainly  sublime,  but  as  for 
lithe  rest  of  our  actresses,  except  Mrs.  Powell,  it  would  be  hard  to 
nd  a  set  of  beings  more  stupidly  frigid.  And,  'pon  honour,  their 
ulgar  gestures  would  make  one  think  they  had  kept  no  better 
ompany  than  menials  or  clowns  1  I  won't  even  except  Mrs.  Jordan 
lid  Miss  Pope." 

**You  are  very  critical  to-night,  brother,"  said  Phemie.  *'I  did 
lotknow  you  professed  to  be  such  a  judge." 

'*Then  their  figures!  ye  gods!"  continued  David  conterap- 
uoudy,  "  'V^rhat  an  assemblage  they  are !  It  puzzles  me  where 
he  managers  get  them  from  ;  they  blend  together  the  two  extremes 
i  emaciation  and  corpulence — shrivelled  skeletons,  galvanised 
nummies,  and  bloated,  swollen  creatures,  that  look  like  barrels  set 
umoving;  but  for  these  latter  they  have  certainly  a  decided 
•reference,  corpulence  is  evidently  in  iavour  with  the  managers." 

"Perhaps  it  is  the  fashion,"  remarked  NortiOn;  ** but  you  are 
iHtte  fastidious  than  greater  men  than  you  or  I,  for  on  dit  that  Mrs. 
f^otdan  is  greatly  admired  by  a  prince  of  the  blood." 

"  Oh,  I  know  these  ladies  have  a  certain  footing  in  the  fashion- 
We  world — I  have  met  them  myself  amongst  some  of  our  best 
wcple,"  replied  Davie,  with  an  affected  air;  **  and, really,  they 
n)ear  to  much  greater  advantage  in  private  than  on  the  stage.  I 
dmire  one  or  two  of  them  vastly — 'pon  honour,  I  do." 

"They  must  feel  flattered,"  said  Norton  derisively;  then  he 
idded,  addressing  the  two  girls,  **  I  think  we  must  be  starting." 

"  Where  are  you  going  to-night,  Davie  1"  asked  old  MackouU. 

"  I  promised  Sir  Harry  Bagshott  that  I  would  take  wine  with 
am  this  evening  at  Arthur's,"  replied  the  fop,  as  he  stretched  out 
lis  1^  to  admire  his  Austrian  boots,  as  the  then  fashionable  half- 
wots  were  called,  and  rose  languidly  from  his  chair,  drew  out  the 
offles  of  his  shirt  front  a  trifle  further  from  his  vest,  raised  his  collar 
Nm  the  rolls  of  the  muslin  cravat  in  which  his  chin  was  almost 
mried,  and  finally  bestowing  a  gracious  nod  on  the  rest  of  the  com. 
>uiy,  sauntered  out  of  the  room. 
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"  Davie  will  make  his  way,"  chuckled  old  Mackoull;  "he keeps 
such  good  compaDy." 

"Too  good,  from  what  you  have  been  telling  me,"  replied 
Begbie,  gravely.  **  Where  men  drink  deep  and  play  high  fortunes 
are  lost  as  well  as  made." 

"To  be  sure,  you  are  right,  and  1  am  often  anxious  about  the 
lad ;  we  will  just  have  a  quiet  talk  about  him  when  these  youngstew 
are  gone." 

CHAPTER  II. 

"  The  reason  why,  I  caunot  tell ; 
But  I  doD't  like  thee.  Dr.  Fell." 

**  You'll  say  I  don't  know  my  own  mind,  Begbie,  andthat-I 
am  very  changeable,"  said  old  Mackoull,  as  he  drew  his  Aw 
closer  to  his  friend's,  after  the  departure  of  the  young  people; 
*'  but,  do  you  know,  I  feel  half  sorry,  now  that  the  bargain  is&iify 
on  the  point  of  conclusion  for  the  Scotch  estate,  and  my  busiiW 
has  passed  into  other  hands.  You  see,  I  have  been  in  London* 
many  years.  I  shall  feel  almost  like  a  stranger  in  a  strange  land 
when  I  go  back  to  Scotland,  and  then  I  shall  be  quite  lost  at  fini 
without  my  business." 

**  It  is  rather  too   late  in  the  day  to   look  back  now,"  said 
Begbie,  with  a  smile ;  *'  besides,  you  did  not  come  hastily  to  a 
resolution;  for  months — nay,  I  may  §ay  for  years  past,  you  have  b» 
the  idea  of  retiring  from  business ;  and  wisely,  for  you  have  made 
a  large  fortune — you  are  getting  old,  and  are  not  so  strong  as  yofi 
were ;  the  time  has  come  for  you  to  enjoy  the  fruit  of  your  Inbouw. 
If  your  son  had  been  going  to  succeed  you,  then  you  might  haie  ^ 
wished  to  stay  longer  at  the  helm  to  guide  him ;    but  as  it  w,l ' 
think  your  determination  to  retire,  and  live  on  the  fortune  youhai*  1 
built  up,  is  a  very  proper  one.^' 

"  Ah,  if  Davio  had  taken  to  the  business  things  would  ha**  ; 
been  very  different  indeed,"  sighed  old  Mackoull.  "Howevtfi* 
never  had  much  idea,  even  whon  he  was  a  boy,  of  putting  him  iiw 
the  shop ;  he  is  so  handsome — is  he  not,»Begbie  ?  such  a  nohle-loofc 
ing  lad !  I  never  saw  one  to  come  up  to  my  Davie  in  point  of  go» 
looks  and  manners,  and  he  is  so  clever  ;  bless  you  I  he  was  attwj 
head  of  his  class  always  at  Harrow.  I  gave  bim  a  right  go* 
education.  He  was  six  years  at  Harrow,  and  keeping  him  tw** 
cost  a  mint  of  money ;  but  I  never  grudged  it,  because  I  kl** 
what  sort  of  connections  he  was  forming — ^Lords'  sons,  every  ^ 
of  them — at  least,  those  were  the  sort  he  was  most  with;  **» j 
was  thinking  of  his  future — don't  vou  see? — and  thinking  hof»* 
would  get  on  in  the  world^with  such  friends  at  his  elbow." 
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"And  what  have  they  done  for  hiiu  ?"  asked  Bc^bie,  drily.  ' 

"  Why,  he  keeps  the  best  compauy/'  replied  MfickouU,  without 
[ving  a  direct  answer  to  the  ({uestion.  **  Didn't  you  hear  him  say 
here  he  was  going  to  this  evening  ?  Sir  Harry  Bagshott  is  quite 
tip-top  gentleman.  Though  to  be  sure,"  added  the  old  man 
loughtfuUy,  "  Davie  does  get  through  a  vast  deal  of  money 
mongst  his  quality  friends ;  and  sometimes  I  have  been  out  of 
II  patience,  and  then,  as  I  have  told  you  in  my  letters,  Davie  and 
have  had  many  bitter  words  together  anent  these  money  matters, 
le  is  a  fine  lad  ;  but  his  extravagance  has  been  the  main  reason 
hat  has  induced  me  to  think  of  retiring  from  business,  and  settling 
lown  quietly  in  Scotland,  as  I  thought  our  removal  there  would 
;ake  him  away  from  the  scene  of  his  temptations.  You  see,  Begbie, 
ae  is  very  fond  of  play ;  now,  it  isn't  that  he  loses  so  much,  for  I 
tiave  heard  that  he  is  very  clever  at  all  games,  quite  an  adept ;  I 
bdieve  it  is  the  fine  gentlemen  he  associates  with  who  are  the  losers ; 
ittt,  amfound  'em  !  they  go  always  borrowing  of  him — and  it's 
Da¥ey,old  fellow,  lend  me  a  hundred,'  or,  *Mackoull, let's  have  fifty, 
[  am  devilish  out  of  luck  to-night ;'  and,  so  all  my  boy's  winniogs  go, 
ind  more  too,  I'm  sorry  to  say." 

"  So  that,  in  fact,  all  the  use  your  son's  titled  friends  are  to 
tim  is,  that  they  borrow  large  sums  of  money  which  they  never 
lay  back  again." 

**  That's  rather  a  disagreeable,  point-blank  way  of  putting  it, 
fcgbie,"  replied  old  MackouU  rather  testily ;  "  but  it's  not  far 
torn  true.  Ah,  well,  it's  the  best  thing  I  can  do,  to  get  away  firom 
joodon,  as  things  have  turned  out  with  Davie.  If  he  had  stuck  to 
belaw,now,  it  would  have  been  a  fine  thing — I  would  have  put  such 
deal  of  business  in  his  way ;  but  he  didn't  care  for  it.  Perhaps 
e'U  marry  and  settle  down  quietly  in  Scotland ;  I  am  glad  that 
Samshell  is  so  near  Edinburgh,  we  shall  see  a  great  deal  of  you — 
Dd  you  know,  Bagbie,  you  are  the  friend  I  value  most  in  the 
'wld.  I  am  sure,  from  your  description  of  the  place,  that  it  is 
most  desirable  purchase,  and  I  am  imder  great  obligations  to  you 
T  all  the  trouble  you  have  taken  in  the  matter.  Let  me  see,  I 
luJl  be  called  after  my  property— that  is  the  way  in  Scotland— 
lamshell  ?  why  Begbie,  I  shall  be  as  great  a  man  as  the  Highland 
ird  your  old  aunt  Janet  talks  so  much  about,  that  relation  of 
Bra  who  was  out  in  — 45." 

**You  would  find  it  rather  a  difficult  matter  to  persuade  my 
itint  Janet  that  your  purchase  of  an  estate  in  Scotland  would 
ititle  you  to  place  yourself  in  company  with  Donald  Mac  Ra ; 
deed,"  added  Begbie,  laughing,  **  I  think  she  would  consider 
Biost  audacious  on  your  part  to  mention  your  name  in  the  same 
tath  with  his,  especially  as  you  have  made  your  fortune  mostly 
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in  the  service  of  the  Hanoverians,  as  she  always  calls  theBoyJ 
family.'' 

**  A  weel,  your  aunt  is  a  dour  woman,  and  ower  full  o'  pride,' 
responded  MackouU,  rather  tartly  ;  ''  and  I  don't  see  why  I  haven't 
as  good  a  right  to  be  called  after  my  estate  as  any  of  her  baie. 
legged  ancestors,  wha  got  their  lands,  if  truth  maun  be  spoken,  by 
robbery.  I  think  the  way  I  hae  gotten  mine  is  the  fairest  of  the 
twa,  that's  by  honest  trading." 

**  Oh,  as  for  that,"  replied  Begbie,  smiling,  ''  you  know  I  have 
made  my  fortune  by  trade,  and  so  did  my  father ;  so  I  am  not  likely 
to  look  down  upon  it.  I  was  merely  reminding  you  of  my  aunt's 
great  veneration  for  her  Highland  ancestry,  and  her  repugnance  to 
the  present  dynasty." 

**  We  maun  praise  the  bridge  that  carries  us  over,"  answered 
MackouU  ;  and  his  present  Majesty  has  been  a  right  good  patronoi 
army  clothiers.  Poor  old  man  I  They  say  he  has  not  much  know- 
ledge ;  but  I  tell  ye,  he  knows  the  Army  List  by  heart,  he  knows 
all  the  facings,  and  the  number,  and  whether  the  lace  is  gold  of 
silver — he  knows  the  particular  cut  of  the  cocked  hats,  and  the  pig- 
tails, and  even  of  the  gaiters  of  every  regiment  we  have.  He  would 
have  made  a  good  tailor,  and  no  mistake,"  added  MackouU,  in  » 
pitying  tone,  as  if  he  thought  the  world  had  lost  something  by  hi* 
Majesty  having  been  born  to  wield  the  sceptre,  rather  than  the 
shears." 

Begbie  only  laughed,  and  made  no  comment  on  this  novel  pane- 
gyric. 

"Then  there's  the  Prince  of  Wales,"  continued  MackouU, 
warming  with  his  subject,  "  tailors  will  never  have  a  more  beneficeai 
patron  than  he  has  always  been.  The  whole  fraternity  have  reasoo 
to  glorify  and  thank  him.  I  don't  suppose  there's  any  subject  he 
has  paid  more  attention  to  than  tailoring ;  of  course,  I  don't  meia 
to  say  practically,  but  to  invent  a  new  cut  and  fashion  he  has  * 
real  genius.  He  has  mainly  contributed  to  make  the  trade  thritt 
There's  never  been  such  a  demand  for  gold  lace,  frogs,  and  so  for4, 
as  there's  been  of  late  years." 

**To  get  back  to  our  own  affairs  MackouU,"  said  Begbie, 
**  when  do  you  think  of  leaving  London  ?" 

**  As  soon  as  I  can  wind-up.  I  shall  be  clad  to  get  settle 
before  new  year.  I  suppose  1  shall  see  as  much  of  you,  Begbie, 
as  in  past  times,  when  you  were  a  youngster,  and  I  your  chief  friend 
and  adviser.  Alick  Begbie,"  he  added  with  something  of  solemm^ 
in  his  tone.  **  we  have  always  been  fast  friends,  but  I  have  somej 
times  thought  of  a  plan  that  would  draw  us  closer  togetiier  still;  ^ 
it  seems  to  me,  now  that  we  are  going  to  settle  near  Ediubuigh, 
that  it  may  easily  be  brought  to  pass.    My  son  Davie  is  haod**^ 
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ever;  when  he  has  sown  bis  wild-oats  he  will  settle  down 
y,  and  the  sooner  he  marries  the  better ;  he  will  then  be  a 
ed  man,  very  likely.  Now,  your  lass  Marion  is  pretty, 
tly,  and  a  good  girl ;  why  not  make  a  match  of  it  between 
ung  peopled 

gbie  started,  and  hastily  exclaimed — 

This  is  nonsense,  Mackoull  I  Marion  is  a  child,  besides  I — " 
s  hesitated,  and  then  added,  '^  I  do  not  wish  her  to  think  of 
geyet." 

>h,  well,  don't  t^ke  oflfence,  fricDd,"  answered  Mackoull  rather 
;  '*  my  son  need  not  go  a-begging  for  a  wife ;  and  without  any 
igement  to  your  lass,  I  may  say  with  truth  that  Davie  might 
he  pick  of  girls  with  longer  purses,  and  even  furer  faces  in 
y,  for  he  is  fairly  run  after  by  the  female  sex." 
9  conversation  now  took  another  turn,  and  the  subject  was 
dn  reverted  to ;  but  Begbie  sat  up  in  his  room  late  that  night , 
;  to   his  child  and  his  old  aunt.     His  letter  to  the  latter 
that  old  MackouU's  proposal  had  made  a  painful  impression 
I.     "Why,"  he  wrote  after  detailing  the  subject  of  their 
lation,   **  why,  I  ask  myself,  did  I  feel  such  repugnance, 
islike  to  the  mere  mention  of  an  arrangement,  which,  in  a 
'  point  of  vienv ,  would  be  very  satisfactory  ?     Why  do  I  feel 
itipathy,  this  distrust  of  a  young  man  of  whom  I  know  so 
he  is  extravagant  and  a  great  fop,  but  in  these  respects  he  is 
:e  many  other  young  men  brought  up  in  a  large  town,  and 
follies  are  encouraged  by  over-indulgent  fathers.     Of  these 
le  may  probably  mend;    at  any  rate,  they  would  hardly 
1  the  prejudice  I  have  against  him.     My  feelings  are  so 
that  I  almost  regret  that  the  family  are  coming  to  Edinbiurgh. 
cannot  tell ;  but  I  feel  a  kind  of  dread  of  this  young  man. 
aber,  when  a  child,  seeing  some  wild  beasts,  amongst  them  a 
il  panther,  and  whilst  I  was  admiring  the  splendour  of  its 
velvet-like  skin,  I  started  back,  frightened  at  seeing  suddenly 
ly  claws  dart  out  from  beneath  the  beautiful  sheath  under 
hey  had  lain  hid  ;    even  so,  once  or  twice  when  gazing  at 
lackoull,  and  admiring  the  manly  beauty  of  his  face,  I  saw 
Dtary  expression  in  his  eyes  that  reminded  me  of  nothing  so 
I  the  glare  in  the  fiery  orbs  of  the  panther,  when  it  shot  out 
\  as  though  to  rend  and  tear  whatever  lay  in  its  way." 
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CHAPTER  III. 


THE  BOND  STREET   LOUNGER. 


The  drawing-room  in'  Mr.  MackouU's  house  was  a  large, 
pleasant  apartment  at  the  back,  handsomely  furnished,  with  a  rich 
Turkey  carpet  on  the  floor,  mirrors  in  the  recesses  between  the 
windows,  lustres  on  the  chimney-piece,  a  harpsichord  in  one  corner 
of  the  room,  and  costly  damask  hangings  of  green  and  amber  at  the 
windows,  to  match  the  chairs  and  sofa.  In  this  handsomely- 
furnished  apartment  of  the  prosperous  trader,  Begbie  sat  reading  on 
the  afternoon  of  the  day  following  that  on  which  our  narrative 
bef.nns.  Uackoull  had  been  called  out  on  business,  the  young 
ladies  were  on  household  cares  intent,  and  Begbie  was  immersed  in 
the  columns  of  the  TIdh's,  when  young  Mackoull  entered,  and 
with  much  courteousness  of  manner  and  less  affectation  than  he 
had  shown  on  the  previous  evening,  invited  Begbie  to  take  a  stroll 
out  with  him  about  four  o'clock  through  some  of  the  principal 
thoroughfares. 

Begbie  readily  consented.  Perhaps  he  fancied  his  prepos- 
eessions  of  the  previous  evening  too  hastily  formed,  and  fancied 
that  a  nearer  acquaintance  might  remove  or  lessen  them.  How- 
ever that  micrht  be,  when  Norton  called  a  little  later  he  found  the 
two  conversing  together  very  freely  and  pleasantly. 

**How  were  you  amused  last  night?'*  asked  Begbie  when 
Norton  was  seated.  "  I  did  not  think  of  asking  the  young 
ladies." 

**  Famously  !'*  replied  Norton.  **  Charles  Kemble's  impersona. 
tion  of  **  Cheviot  "  was  a  splendid  piece  of  acting." 

^*  I  really  wonder  at  you,  Norton,"  remarked  Mackoull, 
speaking  with  the  alYected  drawl  which  so  disgusted  Begbie— 
**  pon  honour,  I  do  ;  there's  not  one  of  the  theatres  1  can  tolerate, 
except  the  King's.  I  can  pass  an  hour  there,  listening  to  tbe 
warblinir  of  that  divine  songstress,  Catalani.  One  of  her  favounte 
airs,"  he  added,  as  he  rose,  and  walking  to  the  harpsichord,  strucK 
a  few  notes  of  an  air  in  the  opera  of  *'  Semiramide,"  trying  to  recall 
the  mehxly,  w^ien  he  was  interrupted  by  the  shrill  squeak  of  a 
kitten  to  which  Norton  had  just  administered  a  furtive  pinch. 

''Confound  it !  Norton,"  exclaimed  Mackoull,  "  what  are  y<>" 
doing  with  that  demmed  beast  ?" 

'*0h,  the  little  beggar  is  only    squalling  like  Catalani,"  ^^' 
claimed  Norton,  laughing.     **  To  tell  you  the  truth,  JFr.  15e;rbie, 
he  added,  turning  to  that  gentleman,  **  I  am  quite  surfeited  ^^ 
hearing  of  Catalani.     It  is  my  want  of  taste,  I  suppose,  and  ^J 
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iDglish  prejudices  ;  but  I  think  we  have  more  than  enough  of  these 
)reign  singers.  We  must  not  only  hear  them  in  public,  but  we 
re  dosed  with  weak  representations  of  them  in  private.  Our 
ouDg  ladies,  who  used  to  treat  us  to  simple  English  ballads,  now 
nnoy  our  ears,  or  mine  at  least,  with  squallinp^  out  some  out- 
mdish  words  in  imitation  of  Catalani.  It  makes  me  Avish  her, 
nd  all  the  rest  of  the  foreigners  we  import,  at  the  bottom  of  the 
^edSea." 

"Wretched  barbarian  !'*  exclaimed  MackouU,  **  tho\i  hast  not 
n  atom  of  true  taste  in  thy  composition.** 

"Norton  is  right,  to  a  certain  degree,"  said  the  senior 
bckoull,  who  had  just  entered  the  room  ;  **  we  make  far  too 
luch  of  foreigners,  and  their  insolence  rises  in  proportion, 
fegbie,"  he  added,  addressing  his  friend,  "  our  ladies  of  quality 
ive  more  money  in  one  season  to  rent  an  opera- box  than  the 
icomes  of  two  score  Welsh  ciirates  would  amount  to." 

"I  can  quite  believe  that,"  an?;wercd  Begbie,  **and  while 
^reign  exotics  flourish  at  immense  cost,  native  genius  pines  away 
nddies  unnoticed,  authors  starve  in  garrets,  and  a  poor  boy- poet, 
Jhatterton,  commits  suicide  for  want  of  bread. " 

*^  Confound  these  poor  beggars,  I  say;  they  are  always  spoiling 
ther  people's  pleasures  by  whining  out  some  tale  of  distress," 
emarked  young  MackouU,  with  a  short  laugh  and  a  sudden 
•aleful  glare  in  his  eyes.  *'  It  would  save  a  great  deal  of  trouble  to 
hemselves  and  to  the  Avorld  at  large  if  all  the  poor  people  were 
ODiahawked,  as  the  savages  do  with  their  old  people  when  they 
•ccom*^  infirm  and  useless.** 

**I  think  the  world,  hard  as  it  is,"  remarked  Begbie,  with  a 
^k  of  disgust,  **  would  scarcely  like  to  be  rid  of  its  poor  by  such  a 
^guinary  expedient/* 

**  Probably  not.  I  don*t  expect  my  theory  will  ever  be  put  in 
'ractice,*'  replied  MackouU  carelessly.  **  Well,  Norton,**  he 
dded,  "  go  on,  and  let  us  have  done  with  the  subject,  for  I  see 
^u  are  primed  with  more  animadversions  on  Catalani.  Dis- 
'^hen  your  mind,  and  then  let  us  go  out.** 

**0h,  I  know  nothing  individually  of  Catala^ni,**  answered 
Norton,  rising  from  his  seat  as  he  spoke,  and  preparing  to 
'-conipany  Eegbie  and  David  MackouU;  '*i^he  may  be  a  very 
'^  and  respectable  character,  but  she  is  intolerably  insolent, 
however,  it  seems  to  be  the  fashion  now-a-days  to  put  up  with  tlie 
^science  of  a  singer  and  a  foreigner.  Upon  my  word,  it  is  a 
^^tional  disgrace  that  Madame  Catalani,  instead  of  being 
^J^ented  with  a  carte  blanche  from  the  opera  manager,  had  not 
^n  saluted  with  a  warrant  from  the  Alien  Office.'* 
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The  senior  Mr.  Mackoull  remained  at  home,  aud  Begbie  an 
the  two  young  men  set  off  on  their  way  to  the  West  End. 

During  the  course  of  the  ramble,  all  his  prepossessions  of  tl 
previous  evening  returned  wi^h  tenfold  force  to  Begbie's  mini 
The  more  favourable  opinion  he  had  conceived  of  DavH  diirii 
their  brief  conversation  in  the  drawing-room  was  speedily  effaa 
by  his  remarks  and  his  conduct  during  their  walk.  Brutality  1 
those  beneath  him,  and  a  mean  subservience  to  persons  of  rani: 
an  excessive  love  of  self,  and  a  cynical  indifference  t*)  the  wants  • 
others ;  inordinate  affectation,  and  a  natural  vulgarity  which  1 
could  not  suppress, — all  seemed  blended  together  in  his  dispositioi 
producing  a  whole  painful  and  revolting  to  a  man  like  Begto 
whose  chief  characteristic  was  an  unfailing  observance  of  tl 
great  maxim  of  the  Christian  Lawgiver — Charity. 

Mackoull  walked  slightly  in  advance  of  his  companions,  beinj 
as  Norton  affirmed,  rather  ashamed  to  be  seen  in  the  company  ( 
two  such  unfashionable  personages.  Begbie  hardly  heeded  tk 
remark,  for  he  was  marvelling,  as  Mackoull  strolled  along  befw 
him,  how  so  handsome  a  man  could  mar  his  own  appearance  b 
following  all  the  eccentricities  of  u  disfiguring  fashion.  What,h 
asked  himself,  could  there  be  graceful  or  becoming  in  the  fomu 
round  hat,  perched  on  the  plastered  and  powdered  crop,  the  brow; 
coat  and  the  buff  kerseymere  vest,  with  the  waist  so  short  in  ead 
that  it  seemed  as  though  the  wearer  had  donned  clothes  cut  for  i 
boy  of  ten  years  old  ;  and,  most  absurd  of  all,  a  huge  rugged  sticl 
in  his  hand  that  might  more  properly  have  been  called  a  club! 

Near  the  end  of  Bond  Street,  Mackoull  entered  a  jeweller' 
shop,  and  bought  a  trinket,  for  which  he  gave  live  guineas 
informing  his  friends  that  it  was  intended  as  a  gift  to  a  littl 
foieigner  at  the  **  King's.**  In  St.  James'  Street,  into  which  the; 
DOW  turned,  he  would  stop  at  a  fruiterer's,  where  he  seemed  to  b 
well-known. 

**  'Pon  honour,"  he  exclaimed,  as  he  threw  himself  into  a  chair 
"  it's  beastly  weather,  and  the  streets  are  full  of  dust,  the  towH' 
getting  quite  empty  too,  there's  nobody  to  be  seen.  ByJoTeli 
Lord  Methley  or  the  Marquis  of  Ferndale  heard  that  I  was  ii 
London  siill  they  would  not  believe  it.  Give  me  some  of  tho* 
peaches,'*  he  added,  addressing  one  of  the  shop-women,  **I  •'^ 
confounded  thirsty  with  inhaling  so  much  dust."  He  the» 
proceeded  to  eat  half-a-dozen,  and  laughed  when  Begbie  and  Norton 
declined  having  any,  after  they  heard  the  extortionate  ^ 
demanded  for  them.  Begbie  was  marvelling  what  Mackoull  scnio' 
would  think  of  such  extravagance,  when  David,  taking  a  aefeptfc 
peach,  observed  with  a  sneer — 
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"If  my  father  saw  this  he  would  not  sleep  all  night !  Don't 
be  in  a  hurry,  Norton,"  he  added,  seerjg  the  latter  rise  from  his 
seat—"  it's  comfortable  here,  after  those  confounded  dusty  streets  ; 
besides,  some  of  my  acquaintances  keep  dropping  in."  He  bad,  in 
fact,  said,  *'  How  d'ye?"  a  dozen  times,  to  as  many  diflferent  people, 
tiiough  his  acquaintance  with  them  did  not  seem  to  go  beyond  that 
intenrogatory.  I  wonder  why  the  Prince  goes  so  often  to  the 
painter  in  Stratford  Place  \  'Pon  honour,  I'll  ask  him  the  next 
time  I  see  him  at  Almack's — there's  a  petticoat  concerned  in  it, 
I'll  be  sworn !  Deuced  fine-looking  woman.  Lady  Georgiana 
Goidon, — she  who  came  in  just  now,  Mr.  i3egbie, — old  friend  of 
Dime  ;  but  we  were  shy  of  recognising  each  other, — both  ashamed 
of  being  in  town  so  late  in  the  season.  She  has  no  idea  of  dress, 
tliough, — looks  best  in  white, — looked  a  confounded  fright  in  that 
lilac  gown, — a  regular  frump !" 

At  last,  his  friends  being  impatient  to  go,  MackouU  conde- 
scended to  leave  the  fruiterer's.  Whilst  lialting  in  front  of  St. 
James's  Palace,  where  MackouU  chose  to  set  his  watch  by  the  dial, 
a  gentleman  passed,  dressed  in  about  as  absurd  a  manner  as 
MackouU  himself,  and  who  returned  the  very  polite  bow  of  the 
latter  by  a  slight  nod  and  a  faint  air  of  recognition. 

'*Did  you  notice,  my  Lord  Frizzle's  Brunswick  cord  panta- 
loons?'* inquired  MackouU,  as  he  walked  on  with  his  friends, — 
Rattle  tint  as  mine,— were  greatly  admired  by  the  bloods  at 
*^hiie's — 'pon  honour,  they  were.    I  heard  the  Prince  himself  say, 

'  t^ it,  those  two  fellows.  Frizzle  and  MackouU,  put  us  quite 

^^  the  shade:' — reddish,  you  see!  is  all  the  rage  now,  and  I  may 
^*y  I  introduced  it,  for  Lord  Frizzle  only  copied  from  me.  My 
^lor  says,  *  All  on  the  reds  now  ;  sir,  you  have  made  my 
fc>rtune.'  Confound  the  fellow !  I  never  wanted  to  make  any 
^<^itune  but  my  own." 

**  My  eyes  were  not  sharp  enough  to  discern  the  beauties  of  this 

^'^ired    shade   of    brown,"    observed    Begbie,    **  in    my    lord's 

^^^taloons ;  but  I  was  certainly  struck  with  his  Hessian  boots, 

^^  tassels  dangling  in  front  would  have  been  sufficiently  large  to 

^ttacb  to    a     couple    of    bell-ropes.      But  I    must    say,   that, 

^^ever  good  Lord  Frizzle's  taste  in  dress  may  be,  he  is  singularly 

^^ting  in  good  manners." 

**How  so,  sir?"  exclaimed  MackouU,  rather  sharply. 

^  ^    **  Why,  for  an  intimate  friend,  as  you  say  my  Lord  Frizzle  is,  I 

^*^lc  the  careless  manner  in  which  he  returned  your  bow  was  very 

4  ^^^aordinary  ;  but  I  am  only  a  plain,  homely  man,  and,  doubtless, 

^  "^    don'i  understand   the  manners  of  men  of  fashion.     I  should 

^^e  considered  the  gentleman's  behaviour  insulting,  for  he  seemed 

t.hough  he  would  hardly  condescend  to  notice  you," 
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"  I  dare  say  he  has  not  got  over  last  night's  'bout,*'  replied 
Mackoull,  witli  air  of  angry  confusion.  "  He  told  me,  this 
morniniT,  he  had  been  dinino:  with  the  Prince  at  Brookes's— 
drinking  deep— egad,  they  all  fell  under  the  table  one  after 
another,  the  Prince  himself  at  last— %'pon  honour." 

*' I  trust/*  said  Begbie  earnestly,  giving  expression  to  a  wish 
which  has  happily  been  realised  in  our  days,  "  that  the  time  may 
come  when  genthmm,''  and  he  laid  an  emphasis  on  the  word, 
"  will  no  longer  consider  it  necessary,  to  sustain  their  character  as 
such,  to  drink  like  draymen,  or,"  he  added,  looking  at  Mackoull, 
who  seasoned  every  other  word  with  an  oath,  '*to  swear  like 
troopers." 


CHAPTER  IV. 

KEGINA     PECUNIA. 

The  time  of  Begbie's  visit  to  London  was  rapidly  drawing  to  ^ 
dose,  and  he  himself  was  eager  to  return  home,  to  meet  his  darlinS 
Marion  again,  and  his  old  aunt. 

The  more  intimately  acquainted  he  become  with  young  Ma^ 
kouU,  the  more  he  saw  to  distrust  and  dislike  in  his  character;  aB*^ 
much  as  he  felt  attached  to  the  father,  the  friend  of  his  early  youtb, 
he  felt  no  pleasurable  anticipations  at  the  idea  of  the  son  formii^S 
the  acquaintance  of  his  denrly -loved  and  jealously-guarded  child. 

On  a  sultry  afternoon,  late  in  July,  Begbie,  young  MackouU» 
and  Norton,  the  latter  a  frequent  visitor  at  the  house,  as  he  was,  i^ 
fact,  enoraged  to  Bella,  were  seated  in  the  drawinsr-room.  Tb^ 
young  Indies  were  out  pursuing  that  most  hateful  and  odious  of  ^*' 
occupations' in  their  father's  eyes,  "shopping,"  and  the  old  array 
clothier  himself 'vas  engaged  with  his  lawyer,  transacting  business 
connected  witli  his  approaching  retirement  from  trade. 

David  ^lackoull  had  plunged  into  an  animated  discussioa  oD 
the  por;er  of  money,  and  on  its  infinite  superiority  over  every  oth^^ 
earthly  eood. 

Norton  very  earnestly  combated  his  theories,  and  insisted  th^* 
a  moderate  competency,  such  as  he  was  happy  enough  to  behinis^* 
possessed  of,  was  f^ir  more  desirable  than  grviat  wealth. 

*'It  may  suit  your  narrow  and  circumscribed  views,  my  d®^ 
fellow/'  remarked  David,  contemptuously,  "  to  contemplate  uvi«*o 
and  rearing  up  a  family  upon  one  hundred  a  year ;  but  to  ro^J 
men,  myself  amongst  the  number,  it  would  be  absolute  poverty- 
I^can't  understand  you,  'pon  honour,  I  can't,  longing  forthetii»* 
when  you  and  Bella  may  commence  such  a  wondrous  existence* 
Egad !  you  must  be  very  much  in  love  to  tfijce  Bella  withoat  ^ 
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penny  on  her  weddiDg-day,  and  no  understanding  from  my  vener- 
able parent  as  to  what  she  is  to  have  when  he  departs  this  life; — 
to  be  sure,  he  may  be  more  willing  to  part  with  his  guineas  then, 
as  he  certainly  can't  take  them  with  him  on  that  journey. " 

"Your  father  has  always  been  more  than  liberal  towards  you 
with  his  guineas, "  interposed  Begbie,  scarcely  able  to  conceal  his 
disgust  at  the  young  man's  unfeeling  remarks  on  his  over- indulgent 
parent. 

"I  shall  have  enough  for  us  both,  as  our  wants  are  moderate," 
replied  Norton  quietly ;  "  and  I  can  say  truly,  that  it  will  not  cause 
me  a  moment's  uneasiness,  should  my  wife  never  inherit  a  penny  of 
her  father's  earnings.  Bella  will  be  to  me  a  fortune  in  her  own 
dear  self." 

"Wisely  spoken,"  said  Begbie,  his  voice  trembling  with 
emotion ;  *'  so  said  I,  when  I  brought  my  dowerless  bride  to  my 
home ;  and  when  I  saw  her  laid  in  her  grave,  I  wept  over  the  loss 
of  the  richest  treasure  life  had  ever  given  me." 

**  Old-fashioned  notions,"  said  Mackoull  with  a  sneer.  **The 
finest  girl  that  ever  trod  would  be  indifferent  to  me  were  she  por- 
tionless, I  shall  not  sell  myself  under  thirty  thousand,  I  can 
tell  you." 

**You  are  very  moderate,"  replied  Norton  laughing. 
"  Well,  considering  my  appearance,  my  figure,  my  position  in 
the  fashionable  world,"  answered  Mackoull  with  an  air  of  un- 
bounded conceit,  *'  the  figure  is  a  low  one.  Some  people  are  born  to 
be  contented  with  little  ;  you  and  my  sister,  for  instance,  will  be 
quite  happy,  I  make  no  doubt,  in  your  little  dreary  country  home  ; 
she  making  puddings,  darning  your  stockings,  and  putting  buttons 
®^  your  shirts  ;  and  you,  let  me  see, — what  will  you  do?  Oh! — 
you  will  play  whist  for  sixpenny  points  with  the  village  doctor  and 
lawyer;  you  will  borrow  the  Times  from  the  parson,  to  save  the 
^^pense  of  taking  it  in  ;  you  will  dig  up  your  own  potatoes  in  the 
garden  with  infinite  satisfaction,  and  you  will  discuss  with  Bella 
tbe  important  business  of  cutting  up  your  old  breeches  and  coats  for 
seven  hungry  voracious  little  Nortons." 

Neither  Norton  nor  Begbie  could  refrain  from  laughing  at  this 
picture  of  domestic  felicity. 

"I  was  going  to  say,"  resumed  Mackoull,  **  that  to  a  person  of 
^y  habits  and  tastes  life  on  such  terms  would  be  insupportable. 
^  Jove  money,  love  it  not  for  itself,  but  for  all  the  ease  and  power 
*J^d  delight  which  it  affords.  Money  is  a  shrine  at  which  £  have 
^Ways  worshipped  from  boyhood  My  father  worships  at  the  same 
^tar,  but  in  a  different  manner  ;  he  likes  to  see  his  money  accumu- 
late ;—I^  think  if  he  kept  it  in  the  house,  he  would  for  ever  look  at 
^\  and  smile  and  feast  his  eyes  with  its  glitter.     I  love  money  for  all 
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the  enjoyments  I  can  purchase  with  it,  for  the  adulation,  the  sub- 
servience that  it  will  win  for  me.  If  I  want  a  wife,  do  not 
mothers  offer  the  fairest  of  their  daughters  to  the  highest  bidder  1 
If  I  want  a  title,  such  a  commodity  has  been  bought  before  now; 
in  short,  I  do  not  know  what  money  cannot  do." 

*'It  cannot  buy  you  immunity  from  sickness  and  death," 
answered  Begbie. 

"  Bah !  those  are  things  that  I  never  suSer  my  mind  to  dwell 
upon,"  answered  MackouU.  **  I  never  go  to  church,  simply  because 
I  do  not  choose  to  be  bored  by  any  allusion  to  such  unpleasant 
subjects." 

Here  there  was  a  pause  in  the  conversation,  during  which  a 
loud  thumping  noise  was  heard,  which  appeared  from  overhead. 
Begbie  was  about  to  ask  the  meaning  of  it,  when  it  ceased 
as  suddenly  as  it  began,  and  Mackoull  resumed  the  conversation 
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**  London  is  the  oc^y  place  to  spend  ono's  money  in.  Here  are 
Ihe  clubs,  the  theatres,  concerts,  masquerades,  and  a  hundred  other 
diversions ;  but  in  the  country, — Oh  lord ! — I  shall  go  with  my 
father  to  Edinburgh,  just  to  see  this  place  with  the  outlandish 
name — Clam— Clam — Clamshell,  that's  it ;  but  if  he  thinks  that  I 
shall  bury  myself  alive  there, — I,  a  man  who  has  associated — — • 

Thump,  thump,  thump, — and  Begbie  was  again  surprised  by 
the  singular  noise  he  had  heard  before,  but  which  did  not  appear  to 
excite  the  notice  of  the  two  young  men. 

**  — with  the  d'de  of  the  upper  ten,"  resumed  Mackoull,  when 
the  sound  had  abruptly  ceased,  **he  is  entirely  mistaken.  I  ^ 
not  going  to  vegetate  in  the  Scotch  lowlands  after  having  moved  m 
such  society  as  I  have.  I  have  been  one  of  the  first  men  at 
Arthur's,  Almack's,  and  White's,  and  have  been  hand-in-glove  with 
Charley  Fox,  and  men  higher  than  him,  too — for  the  Prince  has 
often  been  as  familiar  as  who  you  please  with  David  Mackonll- 
He  is  alway^;  civil  to  me,  though  he  isn't  to  every  one,  especially 
when  he  has  lost  at  play — and  he  is  not  lucky.  I  saw  him  b* 
some  thousands  one  night  to  my  friend  Sir  Harry  Bagshott,  and  be 
turned  round  to  me  and  said,  **  My  dear  fellow " 

Thump,  thump,  thump,  and  again  was  heard  the  mysterious 
noise,  louder  than  ever. 

^*  Confound  those  rascally  tailors  and  their  din ! ''  exdaiowd 
Mackoull,  interrupted,  not  greatly  to  Begbie's  sorrow,  in  whattb« 
latter  deemed  a  tissue  of  falsehoods.  *  *  Citizen  Tomkins,  I  suppose* 
as  the  knaves  have  dubbed  him,  is  reading  that  seditious  pttUw** 
tion,  *  The  Northern  Star.'  I've  a  good  mind  to  inform  ^^^ 
them." 

"  What  is  the  meaning  of  this  noise  \  "  asked  Begbie^  in  >^ 
surprise. 
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to  the  dignity  of  a  chair,  in  recognition  of  his  attainments, 
f  the  tailors,  Torakins  by  name,  reckoned  a  *'schollard" 
)llow  craftsmen,  for  he  could  read,  an  accomplishment  not 
in  those  days  for  persons  in  his  class.  His  employer,  as 
y,  did  not  pay  him  to  read  a  newspaper,  so  his  companions 
iogether  to  compensate  him. 

m  Tomkias,  as  Begbie  heard  him  called,  \ras  a  stout,  thick- 
who  spoke  through  his  nose,  and  squinted  horribly, 
it  paper  he  is  reading  is  three  weeks  old,  I  dare  say," 
i  Norton.  *'  The  tailors  are  all  Reformers  or  Jacobins.  I 
in  amused  myself  by  coming  up  to  listen  to  their  political 
Ds.  As  they  think  themselves  secure  from  spies  in  their 
uliar  domain,  they  are  all  'citizens,'  in  imitation  of  the 
Convention  ; — one  will  say,  *  Citizen  Smith,  have  you  done 
allclothes  ? '  and  another,  *  Citizen  Tomkins,  pass  over  that 
lard.'  But  Citizen  Tomkins  is  goin^j  to  commence  aojain. 
sten  for  a  minute." 

e  British  Convention  of  Delegates  of  the  People,"  re-com- 
romkins,  reading  in  a  snuffling  tone,  **  associated  to  obtain 
I  Suffrage  and  Annual  Parliaments,  have  appointed  a 
se  of  organisation,  of  finance,  inl  of  secrecy,  for  the  district 
ainster."' 

the  reader  paused  and  gave  a  look  around,  meant  to  ex- 
umph  at  this  intelligence ;  but  the  look  resolved  itself 
ost  diabolical  squint,  which  gave  his  face  quite  a  goblin 
ice.      However,  the  tailors  all  shouted,  '  Hear,  hear ;  hear, 
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London :  lie  is  not  very  communicative  to  me  on  the  sul 
cause  he  knows  I  do  not  approve  of  the  change. ' ' 

**Ynur  father  has  not  quite  made  up  his  mind  yet 
exact  time,"  replied  Begbie.      *^  You  appear  to  look  forv 
horror  to  your  residence  in  Scothmd,  but  there  are  many  g 
— aye,  and  men  of  rank — who  find  they  can  endure  life  tb 
**  1  wish  I  could  share  their  sentiments,"  replied   Mac 
his  habitual  drawling  tone.    **  You  speak  of  the  natives,  I 
they  are  inured  to  what   I  call  a  semi- barbarous  exist 
thousand  horrors  present  themselves  to  my  mind.     How  si 
my  hair  dressed  1     There  is  no  Mintram  out  of  London, 
palate   has   become  used  to  the  delicious  refinements  ol 
cookery ;  how  can  I  descend  to  mutton  broth,  and  the 
tions  of  singed  sheeps'  heads,  and  haggis,  and  such  like  ? 
will  be  assailed  by  horrible  odours',  whenever  I  set  my  foot 
burgh,  which  no  amount  of  perfumes  will  disguise.      And 
note  the  changes  of  fashion,  or  rather  too  wretched  to  in 
desisfns,  as  I  have  been    in   the  habit  of  doino;  I  shall  h 
clownish  in  my  appearance  as  any  of  the  vulgar  crowd  . 
condemned  to  associate  with." 

At  the  conclusion  of  his  speech,  which  had  excited  th 
of  both  his  auditors,  Mackoull  leant  back  in  his  chair 
affected  air  of  Ian ii nor  and  weariness. 

*'  What  is  this?"  he  asked,  as  Norton  laughing,  pitcln 
of  paper  across  the  table  to  him. 

*' Why,"  replied  Norton,  **a  little  while  ago  you 
minding  me  how  Bella  and  I  would  have  'to  plan  making 
for  my  poor  boys  out  of  my  cast-off  garments,  and  so  I  t 
would  see  how  I  could  cut  out  a  pair  of  breeches.  Y^<y  j 
I  have  succeeded  \  You  should  understand  that  sort  of  thi] 
thanL" 

Mackoull  made  no  reply,  but   as  he  crushed  the  papi 
hand,  Begbio  noticed  the   sudden  panther-like  glare  in 
which  likened  him  fcr  a  few  brief  seconds  to  the  beautifi 
denizen  of  the  Indian  jungle. 

Without  taking  any  further  notice  of  Norton's  iute 
Mackoull  returned  to  his  former  theme — money — a  top 
appeared  powerful  enough  to  rouse  him  from  the  air  of  fat 
apathy  which  he  usually  affected  to  assume,  and  to  ins 
with  more  fire  and  energy  than  Begbie  imagined  him  to  p( 
*'  Religious  people  talk  about  money  being  vile  dross, 
in  a  sneering  toue  ;  "  they  prate  about  the  perishable  i 
riches  ;  the  anxieties  attendant  on  the  possession  of  great 
Bah !  it  is  all  to  reconcile  the  poor  to  the  not  having  any. 
imagine  any  one  so  stupid  as  really  not  to  care  for  money 
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lere  are,  I  suppose,  who  think  it  their  duty  to  take  this  man  out 
jail,  to  provide  for  this  other  man's  orphans,  to  clothe  this  person 
id  feed  the  other ;  but  I  prefer  taking  care  of  myself.  With  the 
lismanofgold  I  can  surmount  every  difficulty,  purchase  every 
easure,  and  open  a  way  to  the  most  exclusive  circles." 

"Nay,  there  I  must  stop  you,"  said  Begbie.  *^Can  money 
ake  you  one  of  the  upper  ten  thousand  T' 

*' Aye,  can  it,"  replied  MackouU  emphatically.  *' Money  has 
id  power  ever  since  the  world  was  made.  I  was  at  Harrow,  Mr. 
Bgbie,  and  I  haven't  forgotten  my  '  Horace.'  You  Scotsmen  are 
I  well-educated,  and  I  need  not  remind  you  how  the  poet  tells  us 
at  Q^ten  Money  could  even  then  do  everything.  Make  us  gentle- 
en  aye,  and  handsome  men  too — Et  genues  et  forniain  Regina 
lemia  donat.     What  do  you  say  to  that  ?     Deny  that  if  you  can." 

"Maybe,  maybe,"  replied  Begbie;  "but  I  know  that 
nonnous  wealth  often  means  crushing  cares  for  its  possessor.  I, 
00,  remember  my  school-days  and  my  Latin— Jfe^era  eat  magni 
'Modia  cent?/*." 


'■    L 
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IN  THE  LIBRARY. 


■o 


Without,  the  merry  world  glides  on 
Unchanging  in  its  speeding, 
O'er  any  thought  that  full  of  woe 
Could  show  where  lives  lie  bleeding ; 
The  merry  World,  the  happy  World, 
The  World  that  owns  no  leisure. 
Except  to  trip  with  dainty  foot 
Just  through  the  paths  of  pleasure. 

But  in  this  dusky  Library, 
So  nigh  tho  haunts  of  fashion, 
And  silken  robes  and  royal  gear, 
And  pride's  serenest  passion — 
There  moves  another  atmosphere, 
And  when  my  heart  is  in  it, 
A  tender  silence  hushes  care, 
And  soothes  me  in  a  minute. 


An  air  of  patience,  sweet  as  eve, 

When  stormy  hours  are  ended, 

A  waiting,  dear  solicitude 

Hath  on  my  sadness  tended. 

When  first  I  passed  the  portals'  shade, 

I  felt  some  spell  had  drawn  me, 

I  knew  the  face  tliat  greeting  smiled. 

Without  a  fay  to  warn  me. 

And  now — though  miles  and  miles  apart, 

Into  that  room  I  wander 

To  touch  the  desk  and  volumes  there 

With  hands  that  seem  to  ponder ; 

So  long  they  clasp  familiar  things, 

Mere  trifles  in  their  being  ; 

But  wearing  a  strong  character 

For  only  spirit  seeing. 
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These  dreams  so  real  in  their  Iiue 
Of  twilight,  hope  and  yearning, 
Do  waft  me  to  your  side  again, 
My  friend  of  truth's  discerning  ; 
And  has  your  soul  a  sight  so  clear 
That  it  can  know  me  ever, 
The  while  my  heart  would  minister 
To  yours  with  love's  endeavour  ? 

0  well-beloved  and  loving  friend, 
Your  clasp  is  firm  to  hold  me 
Wh^re  fortitude  and  courage  dwell, 
And  noble  aims  may  mould  me. 
Without  the  dusky  Library, 
What  boots  the  gay  world's  speeding, 
If  I  within,  may  find  the  smile 
That  answered  first,  my  needing  ? 


E.  E. 
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THE  GEOLOGIST'S  AVIARY. 

No  group  of  the  animal  world  presents  features  of  greater  in- 
terest to  the  naturalist  than  the  class  of  birds.  Whether  regarded 
in  their  structural  aspects  or  with  reference  to  their  habits,  birdJ 
have  always  formed  favourite  studies  of  the  zoologist.  But  to  his 
brother  savant,  the  geologist,  they  are  fraught  with  as  great  interest; 
and  concerning  bird-life  in  the  past  the  geologist  has  much  that  is 
both  curious  and  strange  to  tell.  In  the  geologist's  aviary  there  are 
included  several  extinct  forms  which  diflfer  in  very  remarkable  re- 
spects from  existing  birds  ;  and  if  only  for  the  purpose  of  detennin- 
ing  the  curious  conformation  and  history  of  such  forms,  the  geologic^ 
history  of  the  bird  class  may  constitute  a  subject  full  of  information 
and  instruction  to  the  general  reader. 

As  a  preliminary  observation  it  may  be  remarked,  that 
remains  of  birds  do  not  occur  so  plentifully  in  the  rock  systems  of 
the  globe  as  might  be  expected.  On  the  contrary,  indeed,  the 
comparative  paucity  of  bird  remains  has  long  formed  a  subject  of 
regret  to  scientific  investigators,  whilst  at  the  same  time  the  de- 
ductions of  the  geolorist  regardiufir  the  existence  of  bird-life  m 
particular  epochs  of  the  earth's  liistory  have  been  rendered  exceed- 
ingly diflBcult  of  proof  or  verification. 

When  we  inquire  into  the  reasons  for  this  scarcity  of  hird- 
remains,  we  find  them  to  consist — firstly,  in  the  free  and  acuve 
habits  of  birds,  as  tending  to  place  them  without  the  category  ^f 
those  animals  which  would  be  most  likely  to  leave  traces  of  thetf 
existence  as  fossils.  The  fish  and  the  bird  in  this  way  mayh® 
placed  at  the  opposite  extremes  of  the  geological  list.  The  feh 
thus  inhabiting  seas,  lakes,  or  rivers,  lives  in  the  very  medium,  so 
to  speak,  in  which  and  from  which  the  rocks  of  future  ages  will  be 
formed.  When  the  fish  dies,  its  body  falling  to  the  depths  of  i^ 
habitat,  becomes,  as  a  consequence,  entombed  and  buried  in  ^^ 
deposits  which  are  continually  being  made  and  added  to  thefiCi- 
bottom  or  lake-bed.  And,  therefore,  in  the  most  natural  airf 
explicable  manner,  the  body  of  the  fish  becomes  fossilised  ^ 
hardened,  consistently  with  the  process  of  rock-formation  whid* 
the  sea.bed  and  its  deposits  are  certain  to  undergo.  What  appli^ 
to  the  fish,  necessarily  also  applies  to  every  aquatic  form  which  htf 
hard  parts  capable  of  preservation ;  and  the  existence  of  such  aniiD** 
in  the  watery  medium  is  the  best  possible  condition  for  their  JfJ* 
servation  as  fossils  in  the  rocks  and  deposits  of  the  future,  as  throop 
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exactly  similar  conditions  they  have  been  preserved  in  the  rocks  of 
the  past. 

Tuniing  now  to  the  opposite  case  of  the  ])lrd,  we  find  a  wide 
difference  at  the  outset  of  our  comparison.  The  bird,  living  an 
essentially  aerial  existence,  is  placed  without  the  primary  condition 
for  preservation  as  a  fossil.  And  the  few  chances  that  a  bird  pos- 
sesses of  becoming  entombed  within  rock-depasits  are  therefore 
greatly  counterbalanced  bv  its  mode  of  life  and  habits.  We  have 
thus  a  difficulty  in  conceiving  that  birds  could  be  frequently  brought 
within  reach  of  the  fossilising  influences ;  and  even  when  so  placed 
in  a  suitable  condition  there  are  still  numerous  chances  whereby 
the  probability  of  their  being  preserved  is  reduced  to  a  minimum. 
Admitting  that  the  bird's  body  becomes  submerged  in  the  sea  or 
lake,  we  have  still  to  take  into  account  the  fact  that  from  the 
lightness  of  the  body  it  will  float  for  a  lengthened  period,  and  thus 
become  subject  to  the  attacks  of  other  animals,  whereby  the  per- 
fection of  the  skeleton  will  necessarily  be  destroyed. 

These  and  similar  conditions  fully  account  for  the  absence  of  full 
Mid  complete  evidence  of  the  past  existence  of  birds ;  and  they  also 
'erve  to  explain,  on  the  other  hand,  the  reasons  why  the  remains  of 
Jquatic  birds,  or  those  inhabiting  the  estuaries  of  rivers  and  the  shores 
rflakes  or  marshes,  are  most  frequently  preserved  as  fossils.  And, 
lastly,  when  we  consider  that  certain  ** apterous,"  or  **  wingless** 
iwds,  or  those  possessing  but  feeble  powers  of  flight,  occur  most 
flentifally  as  fossils,  we  are  similarly  able  to  conceive  that  the 
toestrial  habits  of  such  forms  -would  conduce  to  their  being  more 
^ily  placed  in  conditions  for  becoming  represented  in  the  aviary 
rfthe  geologist. 

The  earliest  or  oldest  relics  of  birds  which  the  geologist*8  collection 
'deludes,  are  found  in  the  sandstone  of  the  Connecticut  Valley,  in  the 
Piiited  States  of  America .  These  deposits  belong  to  the  series  of  rocks 
bown  as  the  TriaB ;  this  system  of  rocks  considerably  antedating 
4e  great  Chalk  rocks  in  the  order  of  geological  succession.  The 
''aces  of  bird-remains  found  in  these  rocks  consist  of  certain 
w>tprints,  evidently  made  by  an  animal  of  large  size,  which,  on  the 
«8t  evidence  and  from  the  most  careful  consideration  of  their  form 
^appearance,  are  believed  to  be  those  of  birds.  The  footprints  con- 
'^t,  usually,  each  of  three  toes,  and  from  their  number  and  disposition 
iiust  certainly  have  been  made  by  an  animal  walking  on  two  legs, 
l-tey  correspond  exactly  to  such  footprints  as  we  might  suppose  an 
binary  wading  bird  to  make  upon  the  soft  mud  or  sand  of  a 
^em  sea-beach  ;  and  when  the  number  of  joints  is  scrutinised, 
l^ey  are  found  to  correspond  with  the  arrangement  and  num- 
*r  in  the  toes  of  existing  birds.  The  inner  toe  had  thus  three 
^ints,  the  middle  toe  possessed  four,  whilst  in  the  outer  toe  the 
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impressions  of  five  joints  are  seen.  Thus  from  the  characteristic 
two-legged  or  bipedal  appearance  of  the  toes^  from  the  arrangement 
of  the  toes,  and  tlie  number  of  the  joints  in  each  toe,  we  are  fairly  en. 
titled  to  assume  that  the  Connecticut  footprints  are  probably  those 
of  a  wading  bird.  And  if  we  carry  our  minds  from  the  &r-back 
past  to  the  present,  and  think  of  the  traces  which  living  birds  leave 
on  every  sea-beach,  we  can  readily  reconcile  the  appearance  and  cir. 
cumstances  of  the  Triassic  birds  with  those  of  bird.life  in  the  present 
day. 

It  is  but  fair  to  state,  however,  that  the  above  views  have  not 
met  with  the  universal  assent  of  naturalists.  Some  eminent 
authorities  being  predisposed  to  the  belief  that  these  footprints  are 
those  of  a  reptilian  rather  than  of  a  bird.  The  close  investigation 
of  extinct  reptilian  forms  which  existed  during  the  Triassic  and 
succeeding  epochs,  has  shown  that  certain  of  these  latter  forms  may 
have  possessed  the  power  of  walking  upon  their  hind  legs ;  and,  as 
is  well  known,  the  characters  of  the  reptilian  skeleton,  and,  indeed, 
of  the  reptilian  structure  generally,  very  closely  approaches  to  those 
of  birds.  This  latter  theory  would  thus  not  only  account  for  the 
"  bipedal,**  or  two-footed  characters  of  the  footprints,  but  also,  in  a 
certain  degree,  for  the  actual  form  and  anatomical  features  of  the 
markings.  Further  research,  however,  is  imdoubtedly  required 
before  the  question  can  be  finally  decided  in  favour  of  either  theory ; 
but  the  circumstances  present  a  very  excellent  example  of  bow 
accurately  a  knowledge  of  the  structure  or  analogies  of  living  forms 
serves  to  determine  the  nature  of  the  beings  of  the  past. 

So  far,  the  evidence  of  bird-life  in  the  past  has  been  of  & 
somewhat  uncertain  character.  The  next  halting-plaoe  in  our 
journey  from  the  past  towards  the  present  is  found  in  the  rocks  of 
the  Upper  Oolite  Period — formations,  these  latter,  which  are  of  moi« 
recent  date  than  the  Trias,  and  overlie  rocks  of  that  series. 

Certain  deposits  of  the  Upper  Oolitic  series,  found  in  Bavaria 
and  known  as  the  Solenhofen,  or  Lithographic  slates,  from  th«f 
being  much  used  as  lithographer's  stones,  aflford  the  first  deficit* 
traces  of  birds  in  the  shape  of  the  fossil  remains  of  a  very  curioas 
and  extraordinary  bird-form.  So  curious  and  abnormal  are  the 
characters  of  this  fossil  bird,  that  a  special  order  has  been  assign^ 
to  it  in  the  great  class  of  birds;  and  the  name  Arehaof^y 
macruray  or  **  long- tailed  *'  Arc/ioeopteri/Xy  has  been  given  to  it  »* 
its  distinctive  cognomen. 

In  size,  the  Areliwapteri/^v  appears  to  have  resembled  a  cro*» 
and  although  the  fossil  remains  are  at  the  best  fragmentaiy»  yf^ 
they  have  been  amply  sufficient  to  show  that  it  differed  in  certain 
important  respects  from  all  living  as  well  as  fossil  birds.  Thus,  in  ^ 
first  instance,  the  tail  of  the  ATchceopteryx  differed  from  the  tail » 
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ing  birds,  not  only  in  its  extreme  length,  but  in  its  peculiar 

8  and  conformation.  It  consists  of  twenty  vertebrse,  or  joints, 
irhich  supported  a  pair  of  quill-featbers,  and  it  exceeded  the 
jlf  in  length.  In  nearly  all  existing  birds  the  tail  is  termi- 
^  a  bone  of  peculiar  shape,  termed  the  "  ploughshare  bone," 
^rehaopteryx  was  destitute  of  this  structure,  and  its  tail 
consequence  very  long,  attenuated,  and  of  a  decidedly  rep- 
pe  of  structure. 

I,  secondly,  the  finger  bones  of  all  living  birds  are  concealed 

and  help  to  support  the  wing,  whilst  the  bones  correspoud- 

lose  in  the  palm  of  the  baud  of  man  are  generally  united 

The  Archceopteryx^  however,  possessed  two  free  claws, 

externally  to  the  wing,  and  the  possession  of  these  latter 

»  constitutes  a  character  which  separates  it  from  all  its 

Hies.      From  a  consideration  of  all  its  points  of  struc- 

(logists  and  naturalists  have  concluded  that  this  aberrant 

of  the  aviary  was  in  all  probability  a  vegetable  feeder,  and 

irly  allied  to  the  perching  birds  in  its  habits. 

le  Chalk  rocks  the  remains  of  wading  birds  have  been  found ; 

n  we  arrive  at  the  Newer  or  Tertiary  rocks,  we  begin  to 

bird  class  to  be  well  represented  in  the  palseontological 

it  existed  at  that  epoch.     Many  of  our  ordinary  birds  are 

curring  as  fossils  in  the  Newer  deposits,  but  the  chief  in- 

this  period  centres  around  the  remains  of  certain  extinct 

gigantic  size,  some  of  which  may  have  been  in  existence 

le  human  epoch. 

.6  superficial  deposits  of  New  Zealand  especially,  we  accor. 
neet  with  the  fossil  remains  of  birds  of  large  size^  and 
(longed  to  the  wingless  order  of  the  class.  In  the  present 
Agless  bird  of  small  size,  and  known  as  the  Apteryx,  inhabits 
land ;  and  at  a  comparatively  recent  geological  period, 
be  Apteryx  tjrpe,  but  of  gigantic  size,  must  have  inhabited 
3ns  now  occupied  by  this  latter  form.  Of  such  forms 
\  are  found  in  the  Dinomis  and  Palapteryx;  and  it  has 
oeived  as  probable  that  smaller  species  of  these  forms  may 
I  existence  in  the  more  inaccessible  parts  of  these  islands, 
island  of  Madagascar  has  also  yielded  fossil-remains  of  a  large 
d  bird,  as  large  as  the  Dinornis  of  New  Zealand.  The  eggs 
atter  form,  known  as  the  CEpiomis^  are  from  thirteen  to 
inches  in  diameter.  And  as  corroborative  of  the  influence 
Q  exterminating  such  birds  as  possess  feeble  powers  of  flight, 

9  mentioned  that  the  DodOy  of  Mauritius,  has  become  extinct 
comparatively  recent  historical  period.  When  the  Island 
itius  was  discovered  in  1598,  the  Dodo  existed  in  plenty, 
If  years  sufficed  to  exterminate  it.     It  was  larger  than  a 
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8wan,  of  heavy  build,  with|sbort  feet  and  rudimentary  wings.  I 
the  adjoining  island  of  Kodriguez,  the  wingless  Pezophaps^  < 
**  solitaire,"  has  similarly  bec5ome  extinct  within  the  past  ti 
centuries. 

Within  a  short  period  a  notable  addition  to  the  geologic 
aviary  has  been  made  by  the  discovery,  in  the  London  Clay ' 
Sheppey,  of  a  remarkable  bird-fossil,  to  which  Professor  Owen  h; 
given  the  name  of  Odontopteryx  tollapicus.  The  London  clay  forn 
a  deposit  included  within  the  Lower  Eocene  formation  of  the  Tertiai 
period,  and  the  bird-fossil  found  therein  consists  of  the  greater  po 
tion  of  the  skull  of  a  bird,  the  jaws  of  which,  unlike  those  of  a 
living  or  known  extinct  birds,  were  provided  with  peculiar  tootl 
like  processes.  It  is  needless  to  remark  on  the  interest  attaching 
this  fossil,  exhibiting,  as  it  does,  a  peculiarity  of  structure  hither 
unthoughi  of  as  associated  with  bird-structure  either  in  the  presei 
or  in  the  past. 

The  burd-characters  of  the  fossil  are  unmistakable.  The  bindi 
portion  of  the  right  side  of  the  upper  jaw,  the  part  of  th 
structure  which  has  been  best  preserved,  bears  nine  tooth-like  pn 
cesses,  varying  in  size ;  and  the  portion  of  the  left  side  of  the  upp 
jaw  is  also  provided  with  several  teeth.  The  lower  jaw  is  amilar 
furnished,  and  there  are  several  other  points  in  the  skull  whi< 
mark  it  out  as  a  singularly  unique  production  in  every  way. 

That  this  structure,  like  the  tail  of  Arch<jBopteryx^  closely  a 
preaches  to  reptilian  characters,  is  shown  by  an  examination  of  tl 
jaws  and  teeth  of  the  Australian  Hooded  Lizard  (  Chlamydosaum 
in  which  the  arrangement  and  conformation  of  the  teeth  in  tl 
bird. fossil  are  closely  repeated.  There  is  no  appearance  of  v 
sockets  in  Odontopteryx  in  which  the  teeth  were  lodged,  and  t 
teeth  must  therefore  have  been  mere  processes  of  the  ridge  of  t 
jaw-bone,  although  they  appear  to  have  been  sheathed  with  hoi 
A  microscopic  examination  of  the  tooth.like  processes  showed  tb' 
true  bony  or  osseous  nature ;  the  characteristic  structure  of  tr 
teeth  being  absent. 

From  a  full  consideration  of  this  fossil,  Professor  Owen  o 
eludes  that  the  Odontopteryx  was  a  bird  allied  to  our  swimming 
web-footed  forms,  that  it  was  probably  a  fish-eater,  and  that 
teeth  with  which  its  jaws  were  furnished  assisted  it  in  catching  i 
retaining  the  slippery  prey  upon  which  it  subsisted. 

Geological  science  has  not,  however,  completed  the  fumishii 
of  its  aviary,  and  the  future  researches  of  science  will,  undoubtei 
add  greatly  to  our  knowledge  of  the  birds  of  the  past,  and  to  th< 
differences  by  which  they  are  separated  from  their  more  famil 
^nd  modern  representatives, 
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I  WATCHED  a  fountain  playing  with  a  ball — 

The  tiny  globe  was  tossed  aloft  in  air ; 

Where,  midst  the  topmost  branches  of  the  spray, 

Poised  on  the  glittering  shaft,  that  upward  sprang, 

It  steady  hung — rotating  on  its  pole 

In  ceaseless  revolution,  as  the  drops 

Fell  with  a  constant  impact  on  its  sphere. 

E'en  thus,  the  countless  orbs  that  shining  roll 
Throughout  th'  immeasurable  realms  of  space, 
Are  poised  and  balanced,  in  the  living  streams 
That  from  the  throne  of  God,  invisible, 
For  ever  flow,  and  fill  the  Universe, 
Upholding  fiery  suns  and  planets,  as  they  sweep 
Harmonious  round  the  Central  Sun  of  Heaven. 

Matter  is  dead ;  nor  is  there  life  in  suns, 

Nor  rolling  planets  ; — though  each  mass  inert 

The  quickening  influence  feels,  and  with  an  impulse 

Which  we  name  "  Force,"  but  cannot  comprehend, 

Each  atom  seeks  its  fellow  ;  and  the  earths. 

Compressed  by  atmospheres,  are  held  intact 

And  stable  in  their  wondrous  equipoise. 

If  worlds  are  dead,  whence  comes  the  ceaseless  life 
With  which  the  pulse  of  Nature  ever  throbs? — 
Life  comes  from  God — through  all  the  heavens  it  flows, 
And  thence  descending  through  the  spirit-world, 
A  living  influx  fills  the  farthest  bounds 
Of  all  creation,  and  the  power  gives 
To  all  the  various  /orm»  of  life  to  rise, 
As  outbirths  from  the  spirit-world  within. 

Whatever  with  our  outward  eyes  we  see. 

Or  touch  with  hands  of  sense,  that  is  not  life ; 

We  only  see  the  encrusted,  varying  forms. 

Which  life  puts  on — whether  in  lowest  grade 

Of  vegetable  kingdom,  or  in  those 

Far  higher  realms  of  sentient,  life,  and  force, 

The  boundless  world  of  living  animals. 
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E'en  man  himself— the  highest /ar??i  of  life, 
Who  stands  erect,  an  image  of  his  CJod— 
Is  only  clothed  with  his  material  form. 
As  lies  the  hand  concealed  within  the  glove — 
The  life,  the  man,  is  hidden  all  within, 
And  is  not  truly  seen  till  he  lays  down 
His  earthly  covering,  and  unfettered  stands 
A  perfect  man  in  Heaven.    Such  Angels  are. 

Thus  ever  flows  the  welling  stream  of  life, 
And  thus  is  formed  the  great  unending  chain, 
Whose  links  from  Heaven  descending,  upward  turn, 
Until  they  reach  once  more  the  Throne  of  God. 

Cha8.  H.  Allen,  F.B.G.S. 
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lY  conscience  reproaches  me  for  not  having  been  more  explicit  in 
le  matter  of  tooth-brushes.  Perhaps  it  is  not  my  conscience  :  it 
^y  be  that  some  new  passion  has  taken  possession  of  me,  and  now 
[at  I  Lave  commenced  giving  advice  gratis  to  H.R.H.  the  Prince 

Wales,  I  shall  never  be  able  to  stop ;  at  any  rate,  whether 
ompted  by  a  good  or  evil  spirit,  I  must  speak  out,  and  caution 
e  Prince  about  his  tootlubrush  in  India, 

It  seems,  I  dare  say,  to  the  idle  reader,  a  very  trifling  matter, 
t  a  tooth-brush  is  an  emblem  of  the  progress  of  civilisation  in  the 
est ;  and  as  the  wise  men  go  to  the  East  now-a-days,  they  carry 
th  them  a  thousand  little  habits  and  customs  which  seem  strange 
Orientals,  whose  own  little  ways  and  peculiarities  appear  in  turn 
"ocious  to  the  crusaders  from  the  West.  Unluckily,  it  is  only 
3ut  trifles  that  people  anywhere  care  to  be  serious.  Life,  death, 
riet  fever,  measles,  river  pollution,  bad  drainage,  smoky 
xnneys,  time,  and  eternity,  are  common  to  all,  and  what  is  the 
i  of  bothering  about  them  \  But  as  **  Douglas  "  well  observed, 
en  he  mocked  at  his  own  castles,  towers,  dungeons,  and  halls, 
Tie  hand  of  Douglas  is  his  own."  He  would  have  said  some- 
ng  to  this  effect,  more  emphatically,  of  his  tooth-brush  if  he  had 
>ses8ed  such  an  article.  Perhaps  I  had  better  tell  my  own 
;>erience  about  my  tooth-brush,  and  then  H.R.H.  will  see  what 
•01  driving  at.  It  is  not  such  an  easy  matter  to  tell  it.  It  is  a 
^ject  capable  of  nasty  treatment,  like  every  other  form  of  matter 
the  face  of  the  earth.  I  will  try  and  recollect  the  .remark  of 
>  great  art  critic  Kuskin  : — **If  Miranda  was  immoral  in  the 
-"8  of  Caliban,  was  that  Miranda's  fault  V  I  know  these  may 
•  be  the  exact  words,  but  as  my  library  consists  only  of  a  few 
dical  works  in  the  way  of  art  and  science,  I  do  not  hold  myself 
ponsible  for  quotations.  What  I  mean  is  that  only  Caliban  or 
^rax  can  object  to  my  story  of  a  tooth-brush.  Once  upon  a 
^e  I  arrived  at  a  travellers'  resting-house  in  the  Punjaub,  and  I 
-t>ared  for  my  bath.'  I  placed  my  clean  clothes,  my  hair-brushes, 
'  moustache  comb,  and  the  pencil  with  which  I  regulate  the 
'h  of  my  eyebrows,  and  other  little  necessaries  of  the  toilet,  in 
^  dressing.room,  and  then  I  entered  the  inner  chamber,  and  a 
^ive  poured  cold  water  over  me  until  I  cried  enough.    I  returned 
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to  my  dressing-room  and  prepared  to  complete  my  toilet.  Horr 
of  horrors !  I  took  the  thing  from  my  mouth.  It  was  not  n 
tooth-brush  !  It  had  been  once  a  tooth-brush,  I  acknowledge  thai 
but  never,  never  mine.  I  rushed  from  the  room  to  the  verani 
where  the  native  servants  were  collected.  I  addressed  them  in  n 
scanty  garments  as  no  natives  probably  were  ever  address 
l)efore.  Not  Gladstone,  when  he  is  most  indignant ;  not  D'Lsrad 
when  he  is  most  withering  ;  not  Lawson,  when  the  sparkling  pun 
flows  free-est,  ever  beat  me  as  an  orator.  I  did  not  kick  anybod 
I  had  no  boots  on — but  I  spoke  Hindostanee  as  I  firmly  believe 
was  never  spoken  before.  I  stopped  at  last  to  gather  breath,  ai 
then  an  elderly  native,  with  a  white  beard,  made  me  a  salute,  ai 
thus  addressed  me  : — **  Plenty  gentlemen  use  that  tooth-brush^  ai 
no  one  ever  give  abuse  before."  That  is  all  my  anecdote,  but 
set  me  thinking.  I  remembered  that  a  witty  man  once  said,  " 
we  all  understood  one  another,  we  should  all  love  one  another. 
Here  was  a  case  in  point.  The  native  oflP.cial  had  meant  nothii 
but  kindness  ;  he  had  provided  unasked  for  my  supposed  wants,  ai 
how  had  I  met  him?  With  anger  and  extraordinary  expressioi 
of  abuse ! 

The  other  day,  two  mighty  senators  did  their  best  to  impre 
upon  the  rising  generation  of  Englishmen,  that  when  fortui 
called  them  to  the  East  they  should  put  aside  the  pride  of  »< 
and  the  haughty  bearing  of  conquerors,  and  meet  their  Indw 
fellow,  subjects  with  love  and  courtesy  and  respect.  I  would  gi^ 
much  to  see  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury  or  Mr.  Bright  in  a  travell^ 
rest  in  India,  just  making  the  discovery  that  a  loving  old  nati^ 
had  deluded  either  of  them  with  a  second-hand,  nay  a  third-hai 
tooth-brush.  I  do  not  think  that  either  of  these  great  men  yfO\L 
have  felt  a  bit  more  Christian-like  than  I  did,  and  I  am  su 
neither  could  have  expressed  himself  in  such  elegant  Hindostane* 
And  this  brings  mo  a  step  further.  A  big  European  in  India 
one  thing,  and  a  little  European  is  another  article  altogether, 
is  all  very  well  to  feel  **  good  all  over**  when  you  have  your  o« 
way,  and  your  prejudices  are  not  ruffled.  It  is  easy  to  be  kind' 
a  high-class  native  when  he  never  does  anything  but  salaam  to  yj> 
but  it's  adififerent  thing  when  he  happens  to  be  a  low-class  nft**^ 
who  poisons  the  atmosphere  with  garlic,  tempered  with  the  c*^ 
fumes  of  the  *' bubble  bubble,**  who  comes  into  your  to^ 
with  his  shoes  on  and  his  head  uncovered,  and  who  will  "wip®  f 
your  wine-glass  or  tumbler  behind  the  door  with  the  cotton  w**^ 
cloth  which  he  v/ears  in  preference  to  English  pantaloons.  ; 
course  we  ought  to  be  kind  to  the  poor  fellow.  We  should  reoogo> 
his  total  freedom  from  prejudices,  so  far  as  we  are  ooncemed.  ^ 
can  but  admire  his  haste,  in  order  that  we  may  not  have  to  wait  * 
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our  wine  or  beer,  and  we  sliould  at  least  tolerate  his  taste  in 
perfumes.  And  so  we  can  ;  so  can  I ;  just  as  well  as  the  Marquia- 
of  Salisbury  or  Mr.  Bright,  but  only  in  a  theoretical  kind  of  way, 
I  am  now  coming  by  degrees  to  the  point  of  my  anecdote  about 
the  tooth-brush,  although  I  am  rather  slow  about  it ;  but  I  want 
His  Royal  Highness  not  to  believe  that  it  is  insolence  or  a  cruel 
disposition  that-  makes  Englishmen  keep  their  Indian  fellow- 
subjects  at  arm's  length.  It  is  simply  childish  prejudice,  and  when 
H.R.H.  can  stand  another  gentleman's  tooth-brush  without  a 
murmur,  he  may  be  **  down  "  on  the  average  European  in  India  ; 
and  not  until  then. 

As  the  Prince  will  have  to  pass  much  of  his  time  in  *' Sight- 
seeing," it  may  be  as  well  to  caution  him  not  to  put  his  nose  out  of 
his  carriage-window  in  a  sudden  Jit  of  curiosity.  This  is  a  serious 
matter,  and  what  impresses  it  on  my  mind  is  this.  Before  the 
break  of  day  we  were  tramping  along  the  high  road,  seven  hundred 
fighting  men,  and  a  thousand  camp  followers — not  to  mention  the 
elephants,  camels,  medical  officers,  and  other  beasts  of  burthen. 
At  last,  slowly,  inch  by  inch,  we  gained  on  a  bullock  cart  which 
bad  long  been  ahead  of  us.  It  was  a  covered  cart,  ^vith  a  bell- 
shaped  dome.  On  one  side  there  was  a  slit  through  which  the 
occupants  might  take  an  occasional  peep  at  the  country.  I  saw 
the  slit  open,  and  a  face  protruded.  It  was  a  man's  face,  and  a 
most  reverend  one ;  furrowed  by  time  and  deep  meditation, 
decorated  with  a  streak  of  paint  on  his  forehead,  and  embellished 
with  a  very  long  and  anstocratic  nose.  I  remarked  this  nose,  and 
80  did  Tommy  Atkins,  who  was  in  a  line  with  the  carriage  at 
the  time  the  face  beamed  forth.  Private  Atkins  was  apparently 
lost  in  thought ;  his  eyes  \Tere  fixed  straight  ahead ;  but  still  he 
saw  this  venerable  man.  In  an  instant  out  flew  his  hand,  and  he 
lidd  the  nose  firmly  clenched  in  his  fist.  He  did  not  hurt  it.  On 
the  contrary,  he  regulated  his  pace  to  that  of  the  oxen,  so  that  he 
Blight  not  injure  it.  He  treated  the  nose  as  though  he  loved  it, 
^d  he  let  it  go  at  the  command  of  his  sergeant  with  a  gentle 
whistle.  The  elderly  head  shot  suddenly  back  within  the  drapery 
of  the  cart  and  was  seen  no  more.  That  is  the  reason  why  I  advise 
H'R.H.  not  to  put  his  nose  out  of  a  carriage  In  IndUi, 

It  is  almost  impossible  to  conceive  that  any  man,  sane  or  insaen, 
iiJ  India,  or  out  of  it,  should  insult  the  Prince — when  I  think  of  that 
old  Hindoo,  though,  I  am  obliged  to  recognise  the  fatal  fact  that  it  is 
fiot  quite  impossible.  If  that  old  man  still  lives,  if  time  has  not  dulled 
'^  memory,  or  religion  led  him  to  forgive  his  injuries,  he  will  take  a 
*^ul  revenge  some  day  or  another,  and  woe  to  the  European 
^08e,  royal  though  it  may  be,  that  falls  in  his  power  ! 
I  wonder  whether  anybody  has  presented  the  Prince  with  a  little 
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book,  called,  "  What  to  Eat  and  Drink  in  India."  If  such  a  work  has 
been  offered,  I  trust  that  my  future  Sovereign  will  not  take  the 
trouble  to  read  it ;  there  is  a  better  and  simpler  way  of  obtaiaing 
this  valuable   knowledge.     I  learnt   it   to   my  cost.     It  was  at 
Mooltan  I  got  my  lesson.     There  was  cholera  in  the  camp,  but  I 
am  used  to  other  people  having  cholera,  and  it  never  interfered 
with  my  appetite.     I  like  to  dine,  and  nothing  adds  more  to  my 
happiness  than  having  a  pleasant  companion  on  either  side  of  me, 
who  will  listen  to  the  facetious  remarks  I  make,  and  the  valuable 
advice  I  offer  between  the  courses.     Two  or  three  days  in  succession 
I  had  observed  that  at  mess  there  was  rather  a  rush  to  obtain  the 
seats  at  the  dinner-table  next  to  miue.     Twice  one  was  secured  by 
a  very  active  young  fellow,  of  whom  I  had  thought  little  hitherto, 
as  he  was  rather  given  to  airing  his  own   knowledge,  instead  of 
listening  to  mine.     I  was  naturally  pleased,  and  observed  to  the 
young  gentleman,  *'  I  am  glad  you  find  my  company  so  agreeable. 
I  notice  that  I  always  get  you  for  a  neighbour  now."  "  No,'* 
he  replied,  "  it  isn't  exactly  thaty  but  you  see  cholera  is  about,  and 
I  know  a  doctor  ain't  likely  to  eat  anything  dangerous,  so  IWceto 
sit  by  yon,  and  whaferer  you  take  I  take  alsoy      I  certainly  advise 
H.R.  H.  to  make  use  of  his  doctor  in  like  manner.     Of  course  he  must 
be  careful  to  select  a  medical  man  with  a  good  and  cosmopolitan 
appetite.     If  the  medical  man  possesses  conversational  qualities 
all  the  better.      But  that  puts  me  in  mind  to  say,  Have  nothisig  to 
do  with  a  man  who  asks  riddles  and  conundrums.     It  is  impossible 
to  stand  it  in  India.      I  am  rather  celebrated  for  my  good  temper, 
but  I  broke  down  completely  for   once  in   my  life  under  this 
infliction.     The  unfortunate  young  man  whom  I  had  to  exterminate 
selected  me  for  his  victim.     He  made  it  a  rule  to  enter  my  tent  at 
three  o'clock  every  morning  just  as  the  first  bugle  sounded  for  the 
march.     I  was  always  half-dressed,  but  he  was  all  ready— he  had 
got  up  half-an-hour  before  the  time  to  read  his   "  Joe  Miller. 
While  I  was  struggling  into  my  pantaloons  by  the  light  of  a  small 
oil  lamp,  while  the  tent  pitchers  were  puUiug  up  the  p^,  i»hil® 
the  canvas  was  floppiug  about  my  cars,  and  gradually  contractu^ 
about  me  and  my  Indian  valet,  in  would  come  Ensign  Jones'^ 
"  Doctor,' '  he  would  say  as  I  tried  to  pull  on  my  boot  with  onehft^ 
as  I  grasped  my  sword  with  the  other,   "  what  is  the  difikeH^ 
between  a  Tartar  in  a  dairy  and  a  Tartar  in  a  doctor's  shopV  ^ 
some  other  abominable  riddle,  generally  with  a  professional  taiden^ 
too.     I  remember  the  answer  about  the  Tartar  had  something  to  ^* 
with  cream  of  tartar  and  tartar  emetic.     At  last  I  could  stand  it  ^' 
longer.    '*  Mr.  Jones, ' '  I  said  as  the  tent  collapsed  and  enfolded  hi^ 
and  me  and  the  native,  with  a  coffee-cup  in  his  hand,  in  one  comm^ 
ruin — **Mr.  Jones  be  good  enough  to  leave  my  tent^and  not  entt^' 
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^gain  until  I  ask  you."  He  was  glad  enough  to  get  out,  and  so 
was  ly  and  so  was  the  native  ;  but  after  that  day  Mr.  Jones  and  I 
were  not  on  speaking  terms  for  many  months. 

It  was  in  the  hot  season,  when  I  was  in  quarters  at  Gwalior,  that 

the  torment  recommenced.     I  was  lying  down  in  a  darkened  room, 

trying  to  pass  the  day  and  shut  out  the   sun  between  ten  a.m« 

aiui  six  p.m.,  when  suddenly  I  heard  a  creaking  of  a  pair  of  boots 

in  the  verandah,  and  when  the  boots  stopped,  a  gentle  knocking  at 

my  door  succeeded.     **  What  is  it?"  I  shouted  out.     **  Anybody 

ill  V  **  Oh,  no,  doctor,"  said  a  deprecatory  voice,  "  it's  only  me ;  it's 

Jones !     Doctor,  can  you  tell  me  the  difiference  between  a  hill  and 

a  pill  1"     I  asked  the  young  man  in  at  once,  for  I  am  not  unfeeling, 

and  I  knew  he  wanted  to  make  it  up.     I  gave  him  a  cigar  and  a 

bottle  of  beer,  and  he  told  me  that  the  difference  between  us  was  at 

an  end,  and  that  the  other  difference,  the  hill-and-pill  difference,  as 

one  may  say,  lay  in  the  fact  that  one  was  hard  to  get  up  and  the 

other  hard  to  get  down.     I  took  the  earliest  opportunity  of  leaving 

the  regiment)  and  I  have  not  seen  Mr.  Jones  since.     Perhaps  he  is 

in  India  still ;  and  that  is  a  sufficient  reason  why  I  should  caution 

His  Royal  Highness  on  the  subject  of  conversation. 

"Now  that  I  am  on  the  topic  of  "  Repression  of  Crime,"  and 
have  shown  how  to  put  down  a  punster  in  India,  let  me  add  a  word 
or  two  on  the  most  dignified  way  of  reproving  selfishness.  It  is 
qnite  astonishing  to  observe  what  a  tendency  the  Indian  climate 
1«»  to  develope  this  monstrous  failing.  It  may  seem  easy  to  a 
Wnoe  to  reprove  an  offender  with  dignity.  My  own  experience, 
Wever,  does  not  lead  one  to  entertain  hopeful  views.  It  was  in 
the  hot  season,  and,  let  me  say,  at  ^'Benares/'  as  I  suppose  there 
^  be  no  mistake  as  to  how  that  word  should  be  spelt.  It  was  at 
ten  o'clock  at  night,  and  the  air  indoors  was  as  hot  as  the  inside 
of  an  over-heated  baker's  oven,  and  out  of  doors  it  was  the  exact 
temperature  requisite  to  bake  a  batch  of  bread ;  so,  of  course,  all 
^1k)  were  stopping  at  the  hotel  where  I  stopped  had  their  beds 
'^ved  into  the  courtyard.  By  degrees  we  all  fell  asleep,  but  about 
*^lve  o'clock  I  was  awakened  by  a  diaboUcal  row.  It  was  the 
^oiceof  a  sahib  who  kept  shouting  for  brandv  and  soda  water, 
^ushl"  said  a  friend  who  had  accompanied  the  noisy  sahib. 
Bring  brandy  and  soda  water,"  howled  the  wretched  man.  **  Do 
^  quiet !"  insinuated  his  most  sensible  companion.  "  Soda  water 
*^  brandy^  you  pigs  !"  screamed  the  exasperated  savage.  "  Pray 
"f  Jiuiet!"  remonstrated  the  excellent  individual  who  was  to  be 
Pitied  for  having  such  a  firiend.  **  You  will  wake  these  gentlemen 
^p.**  Imagine  my  horror,  when  the  monster  exclaimed — "  I  don't 
^^  a  d — n  so  long  as  I  get  what  I  want  1"  I  do  not  wish  to  make 
i&yaelf  out  better  than  I  am.    I  hope  it  was  only  my  earnest  desire 
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to  reform  that  European,  that  made  me,  after  half-an-hour's  deep 
thought,  and  after  tlie  man  had  procured  his  brandy  and  soda 
water,  determine  upon  a  most  decided  course.  I  resolved  to  dress 
myself,  strike  a  match,  light  a  cigar,  and  taking  a  chair  near  the  bed 
of  the  disturber,  to  sit  down  and  whistle  three  comic  airs.  This 
was  to  be  my  first  step.  The  second  step  was  to  be  his,  and  my 
noisy  friend  was  to  wake  up  and  tell  me  that  he  could  not  sleep 
because  of  my  d — d  row  !  And  the  third  scene  of  the  drama  was 
to  be  my  triumphant  and  withering  remark,  **  I  don't  care  a 
d — n  so  long  as  /got  what  /  want."  I  am  not  so  ready  in  action 
as  in  thought,  but  at  last  I  did  do  as  I  had  proposed.  I  struck  a 
light,  I  smoked  a  cigar,  and  I  whistled  three  tunes.  Will  it  be 
believed  that  the  brute  never  woke  up  at  all,  and  I  had  to  creep 
into  bed  again  with  a  very  bad  taste  in  my  mouth  ?  By  the  ligbt 
of  the  following  day  I  was  glad  he  had  not  taken  offence  at  my 
melody.  He  was  twice  my  size,  and  utterly  indifferent  to  the 
claims  of  intellect.  That,  in  fact,  was  my  only  consolation.  I 
heard  him  in  the  next  room  all  day  concocting  a  letter  to  the 
Adjutant-General,  for  the  fellow  was  in  a  scrape  evidently,  and  a 
nice  mess  he  and  his  quiet  companion  made  of  it.  '*  This  is  the 
way  I'll  begin,*' I  heard  the  noisy  one  say.  **Sir,  I  have  the 
honour  to  state — "  "  Oh  dear,  no,"  remonstrated  his  friend;  **tbat 
won't  do !"  "  Won't  do,  eh  ?  Kitmutghar,  soda  water  and  brandy 
bring!"  After  a  gurgle  and  a  pause,  he  recommenced — ^Sir,  I 
have  the  honour  to  observe — "  '*0h  dear,  me!"  sighed  his 
friend, '*  I  would  not  say  that!"  **  You  wouldn't,  eh?  Kbit- 
mutghar,  soda  water  and  brandy  bring!"  I  fell  asleep,  and  was 
awakened  two  hours  afterwards  to  learn  my  post  carriage  was  at 
the  door.  I  was  glad  to  be  off,  more  particularly  as  the  last  sound 
I  heard  was — **  That  wont't  do,  eh  ?  Khitmutgher,  brandy  an^ 
soda  water  bring  I"  I  do  hope  there  is  no  sin  in  wishing  that  ^1 
noisy  acquaintance  has  by  this  time  been  placed  upon  half-pay.  ^ 
can't  wish  him  anything  worse,  or  by  Jove  I'd  do  it. 

How  egotistical  one  grows  as  age  advances !  Here  am  I  thinkii^S 
of  my  own  troubles,  instead  of  attending  to  the  education  of  to^l 
Prince !     Let  me  advise  H.R.H.  not  to  sit  opposite  the  Europe  Atf"* 
at   any   mess  dinner.       Let  me   explain  that    an   English  h^^ 
is  a  tremendous  delicacy  in  India ;    once  a  week,  and  on  gu^^ 
nights,  it  can  alone  be  expected  to  make  its  appearance ;  perh^F* 
only  once  a  month  in  economical  regiments.     It  is  an  awM  tliU^^ 
for  an  unsuspecting  man  to  find  he  has  seated  himself  in  fifont  ^ 
the  ham.     Everybody  wants  ham^  and  nothing  but  ham.    Ki^' 
and-twenty  body  servants  rush  to  secure  a  slice  for  their  five-aiK>'' 
twenty  masters.     It  is  a  point  of  honour  that  each  servant  shoEl^ 
be  first  in  the  field.     Well,  does  each  man  know  that  tiie  eyas  ^ 
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is  master  are  upon  him.    Five-and-twenty  plates  are  thrust  at  the 
ifortunate  carver  !     They  are  behind  him,  on  either  side  of  him, 
front  of  him,  and  they  form  a  canopy  over  his  head.      Five-and- 
renty  different  shades  of  perfume,  comprised  of  cocoa-nut  oil  and 
bacco  smoke^  float  on  the  heated  atmosphere ;  and  five-and-twenty 
>ices  sing  the  chorus,   "  Colonel  Sahib  wants  ham,  sir  1     Major 
ihib,   sir !      Captain  Timson   Sahib,  sir !      Mr.    Jones   Sahib ! 
arra  Doctor  Sahib!  want  ham,  sir!"  Depend  upon  it,  none  but  a 
orough  gentleman  can  carve  that  ham  ;  it  requires  every  quality 
at  can  adorn  human  nature.       When  I  think  how  the  Prince 
ciuld  behave  under  the  circumstances,  I  feel  inclined  to  withdraw 
y  advice,  and  ask  him  always  to  carve  the  ham  at  mess.    I  hardly 
WW  what  to  say  about  the  Europe  tart — it  is  a  trying  affair,  and 
ads  often  to  degrading  exhibitions.     An  Indian  **  bill  of  fare  *'  is 
ither  a  queer  thing,  and  requires  an  interpreter.     The  mess- man 
enerally  calls  it  **  Bill  Fire,"  and  that  heading  prepares  one,  to  a 
ertain  extent,  for  what  follows.      **  Irony  estew"  one  learns  to 
3Cognise  as  our  old  friend  "Irish  stew;"  but  Europe  tart  is  a 
uzzler   to  new-comers.      It  is  made  of  English  bottled  fruits — 
unants,  gooseberries,  or  plums,  perhaps  even  cherries  ; — the  fruit, 
•erhaps,  is  not  in  fine  condition,  but  it  is  Englishy  and  that  is 
nough.     Now,  Europe  tart  is  expensive,  and  the  mess-man  some- 
imes  has  it  in  his  contract  that  he  shall  not  be  obliged  to  supply 
aore  than  two  Europe  tarts  on  any  guest  night.    You  would  think 
•erhaps  the  guests  would  get  the  European  tart.      Love  of  country 
n  the  Englishman  overmasters  everything  !     The  claims  of  hospi- 
*lity,  the  reverence  due  to   extensive  medical  knowledge,    the 
rference  which  should  be  paid  to  age  or  rank,  are  all  forgotten ; 
^  the  first  man  who  gets  a  chance  at  the  Europe  tart,  as  it  is 
^ed  round,  leaves  a  little  bit  of  crust  for  the  second,  and  an 
'^pty  dish  with  some  juice,  and  perhaps  one  gooseberry,  for  the 
hief  guest  of  the  evening. 

Now,  I  really  must  hesitate  what  to  advise  H.II.H.  to  do  when 
Europe  tart  comes  round.      It  is  a  fine  thing  to  be  a  patriot,  and 
gland  thing  to  be  a  gentleman.     May  it  not  be  possible  to  com- 
^e  both,  and  take  a  moderate  help  of  Europe  tart  ? 

I  suppose  I  ought  to  say  something  about  how  to  dress  in  India, 
^  is  a  very  difficult  thing  to  write  clearly  on  this  matter.  There 
^^  be  something  wrong  on  the  part  of  either  the  natives  of  India, 
\  of  the  Europeans,  because  their  views  on  the  dress  question  are  so 
^•oietrically  opposite.  This  ought  not  to  be,  for  we  are  all  fellow- 
ejects  of  Her  Majesty  ;  and  what  is  sauce  for  the  goose  should 
•*  sauce  for  the  gander.  I  take  it  that  it  is  the  clear  duty  of  the 
^ii^  either  to  strip  himself  when  he  goes  to  India,  or  to  insist  upon 
fl  the  natives  wearing  frock  coats,  16s.  trousers,  and  chimney-pot 

▲  A 
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hats ;  there  should  be  no  half-and-half  measures.  India  and  England 
should  amalgamate,  and  they  never  will  unless  they  each  consent 
entirely  to  alter  and  forget  every  habit ^  tliought,  and  custom  to  xohieh 
either  has  been  wedded  for  a  thousand  years  or  more.  I  hate  com. 
promises.  I  have  seen  a  native  in  command  of  cavalry  at  **  Morar" 
with  nothing  on  but  a  beautifully  embroidered  Hussar  jacket  and  a 
pair  of  slippers ;  and  I  have  seen  European  soldiers  buttoned  up  to 
the  throat,  marching  along  in  ammunition  boots,  in  weather  enough 
to  melt  the  heart  of  a  turnkey.  They  can't  both  be  right !  All  I 
say  is,  let  the  Prince  set  a  decided  example,  and  settle  the  question 
of  dress  in  India,  once  and  for  ever. 

It  is  all  very  well  when  at  Rome  to  do  as  the  Romans  do.  We 
all  did  that  ages  ago,  and  perhaps  are  coming  to  it  again  ;  but  it  is 
a  momentous  question,  whether,  when  we  are  jn  India,  we  should 
do  as  the  Indians  do.  But  would  the  natives  adopt  our  views !  I 
tliink  they  would.  There  is,  or  was,  a  Rajah,  not  far  from  Sealkote, 
who  was  so  pleased  with  a  Highland  Regiment  that  he  formed  a 
corps  of  Black  Highlanders  of  his  own.  Now,  any  one  who  has 
studied  native  legs,  will  acknowledge  that  a  Hindoo  who  will  con- 
sent to  appear  in  Highland  costume  would  do  anything.  As  to 
other  customs,  I  understand  that  Sir  W.  Lawson  f5ays,  **  Drink  "is 
ttteadily  spreading  among  the  natives  of  India ;  and  with  regaidto 
**  Polygamy,**  when  a  native  fully  understands  tlic  Divorce  Court 
he  will  cease  to  be  selfish. 

I  do  not  suppose  that  the  Prince  visits  India  merely  to  share  lu 

tlie  pastimes  of  native  princes.      He  goes  to  educate  the  Hindoo, 

and  also  to  complete  his  own  education.     There  is  much  for  hiiu  to 

reflect  upon.     There  are  things  in  India  which  would  puzzle  any 

philosopher,  and  which,  indeed,  have  puazled  me.     What  is  the 

meaning  of  an   enormous   wig   stuck   at   the  top   of  a  pole  id 

Regimental  Bazaars  ?     I  never  could  ascertain.     Why  do  natives 

call  their  European  master  '*  Father  *'  ?    Can  it  be  that  hatred  of 

a  parent  is  the  ordinary  sentiment  of  an  Eastern  individual?  ^^ 

there  is  a  question  which  must  have  some  bearing  upon  women  s 

rights.    Why  do  European  women  brave  the  mid.  day  sun  with  iin- 

punity  in  India,  armed  only  with  a  parasol,  and  protected  by  * 

chignon,  while  their  husbands  are  confined  to  barracks  from  lOa-JO* 

to  5  p.m.,  and  even  then  are  not  allowed  to  go  out  without  »b 

enormous  pith  or  wicker  helmet  ?    Is  it  tluxt  the  female  brm  ** 

India  can  best  bear  frizzling^  or  have  the  feitiales  feioer  braif^ ^ 

frizzle?    It  is  impossible  to  exaggerate  the  importance  of  thisi^* 

vestigation.   My  own  idea  is  that  old  women  succeed  best  inlndi*! 

but  still,  that  leaves  the  question  as  to  brains  unsettled. 

Then,  again,  the  question  al;out  bacon.     Why  do  Engli^ 
soldiers  crave  for  bacon  ?    And  as  they  will  have  it,  why  can'*  *' 
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sent  from  England,  so  that  the  victim  of  the  appetite  may  not 
veto  fell  back  upon  the  native  pig?  By-the-bye,  that  word 
)ig"  puts  me  in  mind  of  an  anecdote  which  will  Bcrve  very  well 
finish  this  short  paper.  '*  Soldiers  are  celebrated  for  their  taste 
pets— dogs,  goats,  monkeys,  parrots ;  it*s  all  one.  I  knew  a 
dier's  child  on  board  a  transport  ship  who  would  not  go  to  sleep 
%ni  a  cockchafer  in  each  Utile  list.     And  once  I  knew  a  soldier 

0  made  a  pet  of  an  Indian  pig.  It  had  the  faults  of  its  race,  I 
)po8e ;  but  it  was  too  young  to  indulge  in  vice  when  Private 
ubbe,  of  the  213th,  first  got  hold  of  it,  for  it  was  but  a  sucking 
f.  How  Private  Qrubbe  turned  the  head  and  dazzled  the  imagi- 
tion  of  that  young  pig  it  would  be  hard  to  narrate ;  and  the 
rotion,  the  loyalty,  the  veneration  of  the  young  dependent 
irards  his  lord  and  master  who  shall  describe?  In  the 
:ht  march,   when   we    all  shuffled   along    as   best    we   could, 

1  it  was  too  dark  to  know  one  man  from  another.  Piggy 
1  his  master  would  now  and  then  become  separated,  but  it  only 
ded  a  sharp  whistle  from  the  head  of  the  column,  for  man  and 
i8t  to  become  re-united.  A  joyful  grunt  and  a  tremendous  rush 
ween  the  legs  of  500  men,  told  us  that  Piggy  was  on  the  road, 
I  we  forgot  to  swear  at  the  brute  when  we  thought  on  the  power 
)iggish  love — but  this  was  nothing.  We  camped  one  day  near 
^'emendous  tank.  Private  Grubbe  undressed  himself  for  a  plunge 
I  a  swim — Piggy  was  there  and  watched  his  master's  clothes. 
» aquatic  Grubbe  at  last  turned  upon  his  back  in  the  water  and 
e  a  whistle !  Love  may  be  tried  too  far  ?  Yes,  the  love  of 
i  or  woman,  but  not  the  love  of  pigs  I  The  poor  little  creature 
d  one  grunt,  which  was  not  all  a  grunt,  there  was  a  little  bit  of 
line  in  it ;  and  then.  Piggy  sprang  oflf  the  tank  and  disippeared 
be  troubled  waters — it  was  the  24th  of  December,  and  the  date 
something  to  do  with  my  story,  for  the  next  day,  "  Christmas 
,"  a  dreadful  whisper  passed  round  the  camp,  it  grew  louder, 
a  muttered  thunder  of  oaths  succeeded  it,  followed  by  loud 
88.  Yes,  on  that  Christmas  Day,  Private  Grubbe  cut  his  pig's 
U^  and  ate  him  for  his  dinner  /  The  commanding  officer  told 
ate  Grubbe  afterwards  that  he  was  a  disgrace  to  his  regiment, 
don't  see  it  myself — I  think  Piggy  disgraced  his  class,  by 
ying  his  superiors.'*  This  anecdote,  let  me  observe,  has  no 
J  for  the  Prince,  and  it  is  my  particular  request,  that  he  will 
read  it.  If  some  of  those  who  will  accompany  him  to  the  East 
to  find  the  moral  of  the  story,  they  are  perfectly  welcome  to 
X  I  ;nust  decline  to  give  further  advice  gratis^  and  with  the 
est  devotion  remain, 

J.T.W.B. 
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GONE: 

A    SPASM. 

She  has  gone  and  left  me  lonely, 
While  to  add  to  my  despair, 

Though  far  away  is  my  darling, 
I  dare  not  mention  where. 

I  try  to  whisper  the  secret, 
But  my  lips  refuse  the  same ; 

The  place  of  my  dear  one's  resting— 
I  cannot  **  give  it  a  name ;" 

Had  the  Arctic  Expedition 
My  beautiful  one  decoyed, 

Or  even  the  Seyyid  of  Zanzibar, 
Allured  her,  I*d  have  employed 

Some  efforts,  her  destination 
Is  written — Bettws-y-Coed  ! 


Maubice  Davus. 
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A  TROUBADOUR  BISHOP. 

the  witty  canon  of  St.  Paul's  strove  to  realise  the  height 
urdity,  it  struck  his  clerical  mind  under  the  aspect  of  a 

flirting.  **  How  can  a  bishop  flirt?*'  asked  Sydney  Smith, 
ost  he  could  say  would  be,  "  I  will  see  you  in  the  vestry 
jrvice.  "  If  to  his  varied  accomplishments  this  witty  cleric 
a  knowledge  of  provincial  celebrities,  he  would  scarcely 
)rmed  so  unromantic  au  estimate  of  the  episcopal  order 
s.  To  be  a  Troubadour  involved  a  good  many  unprelatical 
iments  beyond  the  primal  one  of  power  to  flirt ;  and  these 
?ell  combined  in  Folquet  de   Marseille,    the  Troubadour 

of  Toulouse. 

is  versatile  ecclesiastic  was  born  at  Marseilles,  1160,  and 
\  1231.     His   father  was   a  Genoese  merchant^  who  died 

and  left  his  son  a  considerable  fortune.  At  that  time 
ce  gave  no  distinction  to  persons  of  obscure  birth,  a  fact 

induced  Folquet  to  abandon  the  life  of  ease  his  fortune 
have  enabled  him  to  enjoy,  in  order  to  follow  the  life  of  a 
.dour.  He  first  went  to  the  court  of  Alphonse  I.,  Count  of 
ce ;  thence  to  Barral  des  Baux,  Viscount  of  Marseilles,  by 

he  was  equally  well  received.  This  nobleman's  wife, 
i  or  Adelaide  de  Roque  Martine,  a  lady  of  rare  beauty, 
i  Folquet  with  deep  admiration,  and  to  her,  under  borrowed 
,  he  addressed  many  sonnets.  But  this  virtuous  dan^e,  who 
Lcerely  devoted  to  her  husband,  repulsed  the  homage  the 
nd  forbade  him  her  presence.  Folquet  swore  in  his  a.  or 
8  would  write  no  more  verses,  and  went  immediately  to  t 
of  William  VIII.,  Viscount  of  Montpellier,  whose  wife, 
ia,  daughter  of  Manuel,  Emperor  of  Constantinople,  soon 
lim  renounce  the  anti-poetical  vow  he  had  formed, 
r  his  sojourn  in  Montpellier,  he  went  to  visit  Richard  CcBur 
n,  Raimond  V.,  count  of  Toulouse,  Alphonse  II.,  king  of 
n,  and  Alphonse  IX. ^  of  Castille.  His  stay  at  the  last- 
ned  court  was  marked  by  a  great  event.  The  battle  of 
208,  gained  by  the  Miramolin  of  Africa  over  the  Castilians, 
eh  20,000  of  the  latter  perished,  spread  universal  terror 
liout  Castille  and  the  adjacent  territories  ;  and  the  King  fled 
do,  while  many  cities  were  taken  and  plundered, 
quet,  like  a  modern  Tyrtseus,  composed  an  energetic  ode,  in 
he  implored  the  zeal  of  all  Christian  princes  against  the 
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Mussulmen.     This  composition,  which  was  partly  political  and 
partly  religious,  marked  the  transition  of  Folquet  from  a  worldly 
to  an  apostolic  life.     On  his  return  to  Marseilles  he  ohliged  his 
wife  (of  whom  we  have  no  previous  account)  to  take  the  veil.    He 
himself  took  the  monastic  vows,  in  Citeaux,  about  the  year  1200, 
and  forced  his  two  sons  to  do  the  same.     His  ecclesiastical  advance, 
nient  was  rapid.     In  1197  he  was  Abbe  of  Torronet ;  and  in  1205 
the  chapter  of  Toulouse  elected  him  bishop  of  that  city.    About 
this  period  commenced  the  cruel  persecution  of  the  Albigenses, 
who  had  risen  up  to  protest  against  the  power  and  riches  of  the 
clergv,  and  were,  in  consequence,  exposed  to  the  bitterest  a(i/«'" 
iheologlcum,     i^olquet,    who  joined    to     an   ardent   faith  a  very 
passionate  character,  considered  the  extirpation  of  these  heretics, 
hourly  mutiplying,   as  they  were  in  Languedoc,    the  one  great 
object  of  his  life.     He  first  went  to  Rome  and  demanded  new 
missionaries  while  awaiting  the  sacking  of  Languedoc.    There  he 
established  an  order  called  the ''Blanche,"   because  of  the  white 
cross  worn  by  its  members.     In  1211,  the  number  of  Crusaders 
being  diminished,  the  bishop  went  to  France  to  solicit  recruits. 
On  his  return  he  sent  5000  men  to  the  Blanche  confraternity  i^ 
the  camp  of  the  Crusadars,  and  soon  went  thither  himself.    In  1215 
Toulouse  was  taken  by  the  Crusaders.     Folquet  wished  it  to  he 
reduced  to  ashes,  but  Montfort  contented  himself  with  destroying 
the  fortifications.      The  horrible  cruelties  committed  by  the  bands 
of  Montfort,  whereof  Folquet  was  in  many  instances  not  only  tb® 
accomplice    but   the   instigator,    urged    the   unhappy   people  ol 
Toulouse  to  rebellion,   and  the  war  broke  out  with  greater  fury 
than  ever. 

The  prelate  then  preached  a  new  Crusade,  and  Montfort,  to 
recompense  his  zeal,  gave  him  the  Castle  of  Urefeil  and  twenty 
villages  belonging  to  it.     Thenceforward,  until  the  peace  in  1229* 
Folquet  lived  in  camps.     His  fortune  was  immense.     When  tb^ 
king,  Louis  VIII.,  accompanied  by  his  suite,  visited  the  army.tb® 
Bishop  defrayed  all  the  expenses  from  his  own  purse.     After  tb^ 
Peace   of  1229   ho   returned   to  his  bishopric,   but   never  cease^ 
hostilities  against  the  Count  of  Toulouse,  Raymond  VI.    Of*^ 
his  acts  the    most   important   was   the   institution  of  PreachioS 
Monks  (Frcres  Prichmrs.)     The  order  was  founded  at  Toulouse  by 
St.    Dominique,    under   the  protection  and   by   the  care  of  tli^^ 
Troubadour   Bishop.      This    institution   was    the    origin  of  tb« 
Inquisition. 

Such  was  the  character  of  Folquet,  poet,  courtier,  iw>^^' 
bishop.  He  was  passionate,  turbulent,  ambitious,,  and  fanaticw* 
He  cannot  he  placed  in  the  first  rank  of  Tro\ibadour8 ;  ami  in*^^ 
of  his   importance  must   be  ascribed  to  Iiis  position  as  Bist^'P* 
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rch  has  praised  him  in  his  Inonfo  d'Jmore,  Dante  places  him 
(  "  Paradise*'  among  the  fcouls  of  the  Blessed  ;  and  Genoa  and 
jilles  disputed  the  honour  of  his  birth,  as  if  he  had  been  a 
d  Homer. 

here  are  twenty-five  pieces  of  Folquet*s  composition  extant ; 
ome  of  these  are  attributed  to  other  Troubadours.  Amongst 
are  tho  following  :— 


LOVE  THOUGHTS. 

Jne  des  premieres  pieces  que  Folquet  composa  pour  Azaliiis  de  Bauz. 

FAURiZLyJ/ustoire^tle  (a  Poesie  Provenrale, 

So  sweet  to  me  the  gentle  thought  of  love 

Whose  advent  thrills  e'en  now  my  stricken  heart, 

No  other  thought  so  sweet  can  ever  prove, 

Although  it  makes  my  own  sad  bosom  smart. 

Yet  Life  still  ever  triumphs  Death  above  ; 
Even  while  dying  still  I  bless  the  dart. 

My  martyr-spirit  scorns  on  earth  to  atay — 

Sweet  death,  O  come,  and  bear  me  hence  away  ! 


I  know  that  all  I  do,  I  do  in  vain, 

Know  that  beneath  my  love  I  slowly  die  ;  — 
No  hopes  of  conquest  cheer  my  constant  pain. 

O'er  me  alone  is  gained  the  victory. 
'Tia  death,  1  feel,  so  madly  to  complain  ; 

Yet  do  I  cherish  still  the  amorous  sigh. 
All  hope  from  out  my  wounded  heart  hath  fled, 
Since  I  ciin  love  none  other  in  her  stead. 


Oil,  tiike  the  gift  I  offer,  lady  fair, 

And  let  the  bliss  of  giving  it  be  mine  ; 

All  good  and  evil  equally  well  share, 

Be  all  thy  evils  mine,  my  blessings  thine. 

If  thou,  my  love,  would  st  baliish  otherwhei-e 
Cease,  lady,  so  resplendently  to  shine  ; 

Then  might  I  seek  to  tear  myself  from  thee— 

But  no ;  less  fair  thoud'st  cease  thyself  to  be. 


11. 


■  THE  LOVE  SONG  OF  THE  BIRDS. 

Oh,  by  none  but  lover's  ear 

Should  the  dulcet  song  of  bird 
On  the  leafy  wold  be  heard. 

Though  that  strain  to  me  be  dear, 

Dearer  far  her  angel-voice. 

Bids  my  stiicken  heart  rejoice* 
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Yet  though  dear  those  accents  be^ 
Still  uDhappj  is  my  fate  ; 
All  in  vain  response  I  wait. 

She  hath  smiles  for  all  but  me. 

Better,  though  success  be  small, 

Love  in  vain  than  not  at  alL 


JVIay  she  bless  my  longing  sight  ; 
Since,  when  sh6  is  far  away, 

Seem  I  distantly  to  stray 
Far  from  every  home  delight. 
One  sweet  love-look  thrills  me  most- 
Deeper  joys  I  cannot  boast. 


im   MONTHLY    MAGAZINE, 


MARY  BURROUGHES. 


CHAPTER  XIT. 

THE    INSCRIPTION. 

li.  Neville  was  true  to  his  appointment  near  tl;o  bathing 
achines,  at  eleven  o'clock  on  the  morninej  followinj^  the  General's 
-tie  party.  He  was  rather  before  his  time,  for  ho  was  curious  to 
iow  what  Miss  Flora  Jenkinson  could  by  any  possibility  wish  to 
usult  him  upon.  The  Leigh  policeman  who  observed  everything, 
ok  notice  of  Mn  Neville's  presence. 

** Looks  bad,"  the  official  said  to  himself,  *^a  young  chap  like 

^i  spying  out  at  the  females  bathing.     It's  natural  in  an  old 

low — it's  what  they  call  a  fatherly  interest  in  them— like  to  see 

&m  undressed,  of  course  ;  but  a  young  man  ought  to  be  ashamed 

limself. — Good  morning,  sir  !"  he  said,  addressing  Mr.  Neville. 

"  Good  morning  policeman  !  I  beg  your  pardon  !  I  ought  to  call 
VI  by  your  proper  name,  only  I  don't  know  it." 

*' My  name,  sir,  when  not  on  duty,  isBugge,  Christian  name, 
imphrey.  I  hope  you  don't  see  anything  comical  in  the  names, 
r.  Neville?" 

**  Dear  me,  no !"  replied  the  curate. 

**  I  thought  you  smiled,  sir, — parties  have  gone  so  far  as  to  do  so. 
i^re  was  a  young  man  of  Leigh  who  once  took  the  liberty  to  call 
5  Hum-bug — it  was  his  fun,  you  see,  and  he  laughed,  and  the 
^  lot  of  people  about  laughed,  and  I  waited,  Mr.  Neville.  He  left 
^  **  Chester  Arms"  at  eleven  o'clock  one  evening,  and,  I  am 
^y  to  say,  the  young  gentleman  was  in  li(juor.  You  would 
T^ly  believe  mc,  Mr.  Neville,  the  magistrate  took  such  a  severe 
-"Vr  of  the  case,  when  he  was  brought  before  them,  that  he  had  to 
to  jail  for  a  week.  The  evidence  was  uncommon  strong  against 
^t  young  man." 

*'  I  think  it  a  most  respectable  name,  I  assure  you,  Mr.  Bugge ; 
4  I  had  no  idea  of  laughing — ^indeed,  I  should  be  sorry  to  make 
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an  enemy  of  any  one,  much  less  of  so  excellent  an  officer  as  you 
appear  to  be.  I  tbink  that  is  Miss  Jenkinson  ?  I  must  say,  gwl- 
morning." 

The  policeman  looked  after  him.  **I  don't  much  like  that 
young  man,"  he  said  to  himself;  **he  sticks  invisible  pins  into 
you,  and  you  feel  the  prick  and  can't  find  the  pin ;  he  is  what  they 
call  sarcastic,  I  suppose.  I  wonder  what  he  wants  with  Miss  Flora 
Jenkinson.  It  can't  be  love-making,  because  it's  broad  day,  and 
she  ain't  so  voung:  as  she  was.  All  them  old  cats  choose  the  dusk 
of  the  evenings  She  is  a  handing  of  him  something, — it's  a  bottle,  I 
think !  can't  be  drink  on  the  sly,  surely  ?  She  might  be,  though,  for 
she  signed  the  paper  about  the  Permissive  Bill  they  took  round. 
Now  I  would  give  ten  shillings  if  I  could  only  just  hear  what  my 
lady  and  gentleman  are  after."  But  Miss  Flora  had  no  intention 
whatever  that  the  policeman  or  any  one  else  should  be  the  wiser 
for  her  conversation  with  Mr.  Neville. 

"Would  you  walk  a  little  this  way,"  she  said,  **  where  we 
cannot  be  overheard.  You  will  think  it  very  strange  of  me  to  seek 
this  interview  ;  but  I  do  so  want  your  advice.  I  don't  like  much 
to  talk  upon  the  subject,  it  is  so  delicate;  it  is  about  that  poor  little 
child  who  was  drowned  the  other  day." 

"  Yes,"  said  the  curate ;  **  what  of  him  1" 

**I  believe,  Mr.  Neville,  he  had  no  father,  no  mother,  no 
relation  to  claim  him.  I  did  hear  that  you  took  the  woman  who 
appeared  at  the  inquest,  back  to  Talminster." 

**  I  saw  her  home,  Miss  Flora.  She  was  excited  and  nervous, 
and  hardly  seemed  able  to  take  care  of  herself." 

'*  Oh,  how  kind  of  you,  Mr.  Neville!  And  she  did  not  tell  you 
the  mother's  name  V^ 

**  Certainly  not." 

"Nor the  father's?" 

**No." 

**  Do  you  think  it  would  bo  a  comfort  to  the  parents  to  have  a 
memorial  of  the  little  child  ?" 

"  I  can  hardly  tell.     They  may   wish   to  forget  their  griw 
perhaps  they  never  felt  any." 

"  Oh,  Mr.  Neville,  how  you  shock  me  !" 

"  I  am  sorry  for  it.  Miss  Flora.     But  I  am  afraid  that  it  is 
so.     Man  and  wife  should  be  joined  by  God,  and  their  diil*"^^ 
should  be  a  joyful  trust  and  responsibility;  but  the  child— e^^* 
me.  Miss  Flora,  I  did  not  begin  the  conversation — was  not  the  cbil 
of  wedded  parents,  and  was  probably  born  rather  in  hatred  than  i^ 
thankfulness.     No,  I  doubt  much  whether  the  parents  would  wW  . 
to  be  reminded  of  his  existence.     What  is  this  memcMrial,  ^^ 
Jenkinson]" 
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"  It  IS  a  bucket !  I  picked  it  up  on  the  sea  shore  on  the  after- 
oon  of  the  day  when  the  child  perished,  just  when  the  body  was 
rought  ashore.  Would  you  like  it,  Mr.  Neville  ?  I  have  not  shown, 
.  to  anybody,  for  I  thought  you  might  not  wish  me  to  do  so.'* 

"  Why  should  you  suppose  I  should  like  the  poor  child's  bucket, 
Ilss  JenkinsonT' 

**  I  am  sure  I  don't  know.     We  women  never  argue  nor  reason, 
believe.      It  came  into  my  head  because  your  name  is  written 
1  the  bucket,  Mr.  Neville  :" 

*'My  name  ?     This  is  not  possible,  Miss  Jenkinson." 

Miss  Flora  gazed  upon  him  with  a  solemn  face,  which  was 
itended  to  represent  an  expression  she  had  observed  in  a  picture  of 
«athan  reproving  David ;  but  there  was  a  tenderness  too  about 
er  manner  which  was  not  to  bo  found  in  the  painter's  idea  of 
^'athan. 

Mr.  Neville  took  the  bucket,  and  written  in  fading  colours  inside 
he  toy  were  the  words**  Henry  Neville,  his  bucket."  The  curate 
ppeared  lost  in  thought  *'  Henry,"  he  muttered,  **  Henry  Neville, 
ly  Heaven,  the  thing  is  impossible !  how  could  that  child  come 
ere?  And  yet,  now  I  think  of  it,  I  seem  to  remember  some  like- 
ess, — that  woman,  Mrs.  Andrews,  must  know  something.  Excuse 
le,  Miss  Jenkinsorx,"  he  said^  recollecting  suddenly  that  the  lady 
as  present,  and  watching  him  intently,  **you  have  not  mentioned 
ws  to  any  onel" 

**To  not  a  soul,"  she  replied.  She  forgot  that  her  sister 
assessed  such  an  article  probably,  for  undoubtedly  Miss  Jemima 
uew  all  about  the  bucket. 

** And  you  will  keep  this  secret?" 

**I  swear,"  she  said  solemnly. 

** Thanks,  a  thousand  thanks!"  he  replied.  "Nothing  but 
ischief  could  come  of  it,  if  it  got  noised  abroad.  You  will  try 
''en  to  forget  it,  Miss  Flora  ?" 

*' I  will  try." 

She  wore  an  expression  of  mingled  sorrow  and  love,  as  though 
^e  was  a  lenient  judge  who  had  connived  at  the  escape  of  a  prisoner, 
■^t  hoped  he  would  never  do  it  again.  Mr.  Neville  coloured,  he 
^  not  quite  like  the  look. 

**  I  cannot  explain.  Miss  Jenkinson,"  he  said. 

**0h,  no,  Mr.  Neville." 

**I  really  ought  to  apologise,"  continued  the  curate. 

**Not  to  me;  but  to  a  Higher  Power,  Mr.  Neville,"  she 
'is^ered. 

**For  keeping  the  bucket?"  he  went  on,  **  You  mean,  I  should 
Pologise  to  the  law,  the  policeman,  or  the  coast-guard  man,  Isup- 
^  \  but  no,  I  think  they  have  no  right  to  know  anything  about  it. 
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You  liave  acted  very  kindly  and  considerately,  Miss  Jecklnsor, 
and  thank  you  ;**  and  so  saying,  Mr.  Neville  v^alkedoflf  at  a  rapid 
pace  with  the  bucket  folded  up  in  his  pocket-handkerchief. 

**  Well?"  said  Miss  Jemima,  when  her  sister  returned. 

**  Yes,"  said  Miss  Flora. 

*'  You  don't  mean  it?"  exclaimed  Miss  Jemima. 

"  It's  all  right,"  repeated  Miss  Flora. 

"  What  did  he  say,  Flora?" 

"  He  did  not  say  much  ;  but  you  should  have  seen  his  look, 
he  turned  blue,  my  dear — positively  blue." 

**  Did  he  acknowledge  he  was  the ?" 

"  Not  in  words,  my  dear ;  but  it  was  quite  impossible  to  mistake 
him.  He  talked  to  himself,  and  strode  up  and  down ;  he  quite 
seemed  to  forget  I  was  there.  Then  he  took  off  his  hat  and  passed 
his  hand  through  his  hair  ;  and  then  he  blew  his  nose  violently,  a" 
quite  like  an  illegitimate  father,  just  as  you  or  I  might  have  done. 
It  was  all  natural  and  no  acting  about  it." 

**  Did  he  say  anything  about  the  mother?  any  name?" 

**  No  ;  he  only  said  something  about  *  she.'  " 

'*0h,  he  did  say  that  ?" 

*'  Yes ;  but  that  was  of  course  ;  he  dropped  something  about 
Talminster.  I  think  there  is  somethins:  to  be  found  out  there :  we 
might  go  to  Talminster  this  afternoon.  Flora.  I  believe  it  is  rather 
a  nice  place,  and  tlie  church  is  worth  ceeing  ;  it  would  not  seem 
odd  if  we  went  there." 

In  the  afternoon  the  two  Misses  Jenkinson  took  return  tickets 
for  Talminster,  and  entered  affably  into  conversation  with  the 
station-master. 

"  I  believe  Talminster  has  a  very  pretty  church,  Mr.  Piper!' 

*'  Quite  so,  ladies.  I  wonder  why  more  parties  don't  go  there; 
hardly  any  of  the  visitors  seem  to  know  anything  about  it — quite* 
remarkable  place.  Mr.  Purfleet,  our  goods  superintendent,  ^^ 
born  there.     You  have  heard  of  him,  ladies  ?" 

"  I  almost  seem  to  remember  the  name,"  said  Miss  JemiflW' 
**  Quite  a  remarkable  man,  ladies — began  life  with  nothingt  ** 
one  may  say ;  and  his  pay  now  is  not  less,  no,  not  a  penny  ^^ 
than  £900  a  year !  It's  curious  you  ladies  going  to  Talmii*^^ 
to-day.  There  hasn't  been  a  ticket  taken  for  that  place  for  a  ^^ 
until  to-day,  and  now  there  are  four." 
**  Who  else  have  gone  from  Leigh  ?" 

**  Why,  let  me  see.     Oh,  first  the  new  curate  took  a  ti^^*^^*' 
imd  then  the  policeman,  and  now  you  two  young  ladies.    B^t 
take  your  places,  if  you  please — time's  up." 

Talminster  was  about  seven  miles  from  Leigh ;  it  had  onceW^ 
a  place  of  some  repute,  aud  noted  for  the  manufacture  of  carp^ 
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the  trade  had  died  out,  and  Talminstor  had  subsided  into 
nt  poverty.  Tlie  shops  existed  as  of  yore,  but  they  seemed  to  be 
t  open  out  of  habit  rather  than  from  the  necessities  of  trade. 

shopkeepers  were  all  old  and  faded.  The  younger  generation 
left  the  place,  and  were  scattered  all  over  busy  England ;  but 
aged  inhabitants,  who  disliked  change,  remained  at  their  posts. 
Talminster  one  could  buy  the  most  antiquated  articles,  and 
(1  be  served  by  the  most  ancient  of  shopkeepers.  You  could 
:hase  "  snuffers,"  positively  at  the  ironmongers — curious  com- 
ated  things,  that  when  you  separated  the  handles  gave  birth  to 
idden  guillotine  which  sprung  up  in  the  air,  and  startled  the 
ator  as  he  timidly  approached  the  wick  of  the  candle.  Then, 
ou  closed  the  handles  again,  down  came  the  guillotine  with  a 
•p-crash,  and  just  missed  the  snuff  by  the  hundredth  part  of  an 
I,  the  sooty  material  invariably  falling  upon  the  table-cloth, 
curiosities^  however,  these  jsnuffers  were  valuable.  Brimstone 
ches  and  tinder-boxes  were  sold  in  preference  to  lucifer  matches, 

warming  pans  w^ere  always  in  stock.  At  the  stationer's 
f  sold  the  old  penny  theatrical  characters  of  the  olden  time. 
Pizarro,"  *'The  Miller  and  his  Men,"  '*  King  Richard,"  and 
Jrs,  all   ready  to  be   decorated   with   minute  spangles   of  gold 

silver,     in    penny     packets,     the     sticking    on    of    which 

been  an  interminable  delight  to  the  young  who  had 
\  rejoicing  in  their  innocence  when  George  the  Third  came  to 
throne.  Tlie  confectioner  sold  brandy-balls,  and  Bonaparte's 
;  but  he  had  never  heard  of  Turkish  Delight,  and  did  not  want 
»ear  of  it.  At  the  watchmaker's  there  was  not  a  watch  of 
kUer  size  than  a  turnip,  which  would  go  nowhere  but  in  a  "  fob;'* 

at  the  tailor's  they  always  made  the  trousers  with  fobs.  It 
enough  to  frighten  a  youngster  of  modern  times  to  be  put  down 
Talminster,  and  left  there  to  commune  with  the  resuscitated 
pie  of  ancient  days.  Old  Admirals  lived  there  who  had 
»  stood  on  the  bridge  at  midnight,  and  knew  nothing  of  the 
m-engine.     Aged  generals  and  colonels  were  there  who  knew 

service  before  it  went  to  the  devil ;  old  maidens  vegetated  at 
Iminster,  so  old  that  they  could  not  positively  understand  why 
iQg  girls  wanted  followers,  and  the  oldest  horses,  cats,  dogs,  and 
rots  that  were  to  be  found  in  England  were  here.  Early  in  the 
imoon  the  Rev.  Mr.  Neville  had  wandered  through  the  deserted 
«ts  of  the  little  town,  and  had  turned  into  the  little  lane  which 
to  Mrs.  Andrews'  cottage-  He  tapped  at  the  door  and  the  good 
'y  herself  opened  it,  and  bade  him  walk  in, 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

MRS.   ANDREWS  AT  HOME. 

**  The  gentleman,  I  think,  that  was  so  kind  as  lo  see  me  home 
from  Leigh  V*  said  Mrs.  Andrews ;  "  please  to  walk  in,  sir.  Excuse 
the  place  being  so  untidy ;  my  old  man  is  so  fractious,  it  takes  up 
all  my  time  to  attend  to  him.  Andrews,  this  is  the  gentleman  I 
told  you  of." 

Andrews  was  sitting  up  in  bed  smoking  a  short  clay  pipe,  and 
was  spelling  over  a  two- weeks' -old  newspaper. 

**  Glad  to  see  you,  sir,'*  he  said  affably.  "  My  old  woman  has 
read  the  Psalms  to  me  this  morning/'  he  said  rather  hurriedly,  as 
he  observed  the  clerical  appearance  of  his  visitor. 

''  That  is  well,"  said  Mr.  Neville ;  '*  but  I  do  not  pay  the  visit 
as  a  clergyman.     I  came  to  see  Mrs.  Andrews  on  business." 

"  Then  you  won't  mind  my  going  on  with  my  pipe,  sir  ?" 

** Surely  not ;   why  should  you  put  it  out?" 

"Oh,  of  course  not,  sir;  only  in  case  of  the  psalms  and  such-    ^ 
like,  I  should  expect  to  be  put  to  a  little  inconvenience." 

"  If  you  mind  the  smoke,  perhaps,  you  would  step  into  the 
kitchen,  sir,"  said  Mrs.  Andrews.  *'  He  does  smuke  a  lot;  but  I 
have  not  got  the  heart  to  stop  him.  Its  been  the  saving  of  m^ 
many  a  time,  I  know." 

*'  How  is  that,  Mrs.  Andrews  1" 

**  He  and  I  have  been  married  nigh  upon  thirty  years,  sir,  and 
he  never  yet  raised  his  hand  on  me,  and  it's  all  on  account  of  the 
tobacco  ;  when  anything  puts  him  out,  he  just  lights  a  pipe  and 
takes  a  good  smoke,  and  comes  back  as  quiet  as  a  lamb." 

"  I  hope,  Mrs.  Andrews,  your  are  as  considerate  v/ith  him!' 

"  I  don't  know  that  I  ever  hit  him  a  smack  in  all  my  Iife» 
she  replied. 

**  Women  are  more  patient  than  men,  Mrs.  Andrews." 

"  Perhaps  so  ;  but  I  smoke  the  same  tobacco  as  he  does,  9X^ 
that  has  got  something  to  do  with  it.  And  what  can  Ido  f^ 
you,  sir?"  she  continued  as  she  handed  Mr.  Neville  a  chair, a^ 
sat  herself  down  on  a  bench  by  the  side  of  a  wash-tub. 

**  Will  you  answer  me  a  question  or  two,  Mrs.  Andrews?" 

"  I'd  like  to  hear  the  questions  first,  sir,  if  you  please." 

"  Will  you  tell  me  the  name  of  the  child  who  was  drowned  ^ 
Leigh?" 

** Henry,"  she  replied;    "  I  said  so  at  the  inquest." 

*  *  Will  you  tell  me  the  mother's  name  ?  I  do  not  ask  out  of  i*'*^ 
curiosity — I  think  I  have  a  right  to  know," 
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Mrs.  Andrews  shook  her  head. 

**Look  at  this,"  said  the  curate,  producing  the  bucket.     "  Did 
belonp  to  the  child  V 

She  took  it  and  gave  a  little  shudder,  and  wiped  her  eyes  with 
corner  of  her  apron.  It's  his  bucket,  poor  dear,"  she  said,  **  sure 
igh." 

**  And  how  comes  my  name  inside  it,  Mrs.  Andrews?  There 
plain  enough, — *  Henry  Neville.'  " 

*  Ip  your  name  N  eville  ?"  she  inquired. 
'Yes." 

*  And  you  are  a  clergyman  at  Leigh." 
'Certainly ;  I  am  curate  there." 

*  And  you  are  likely  to  stop  there,  I  suppose?" 

'*I  believe  so.  But  you  are  asking  me  questions,  Mrs. 
rews,  instead  of  answering  mine.  How  came  my  name  inside 
bucket?  Was  the  child's  name  Neville?  I  mean,  one  of  his 
es?" 

*  No,"  said  Mrs.  Andrews,  firmly. 

''But  that  makes  the  matter  more  mysterious.     How  came  my 

e  there?" 

•Are  you  sure  you  did  not  write  it  yourself,  Mr.  Neville?" 

*  I  write  it  ?— why  should!  ?" 

"  Some  might  have  done  it  for  a  trap,  sir.    Nothing  easier  than 

my  one,  who  wanted  to  find  out  about  that  poor  child,  than  to 

e  his  own  name  in  it,  and  then  come  over  to  me,  and  say,  *  how 

e  that  name  there  ?'     I  might,  you  see,  be  took  unawares,  and 

more  than  I  intended." 

**  Surely,  you  do  not  suppose  me  capable  of  such  duplicity,  Mrs. 

Irews?" 

'* No,  1  suppose  not.     You  ain't  married,  are  you,  sir  ?" 

'*No." 

"Then  it  isn't  likely  you  would  be  up  to  such  dodges,  being 

he  male  sex,  and  not  married.     Did  you  pick  up  the  bucket, 

^If,  Mr.  Neville  ?" 

*No;  it  was  given  to  me  by  a  lady." 

'  Oh,  the  lady  thought  the  child  might  bear  your  name,  did 
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*Yes,  I  suppose  so." 

*  Have  you  had  any  quarrel  with  that  lady,  Mr.  Neville,  if  I 
make  so  bold?" 

'Certainly  not." 

'  And  you  ain't  sweet  on  her,  if  you  will  excuse  me,  sir  ?" 

*  Oh,  nonsense !  nothing  of  the  kind ;  she  is  old  enough  to  be 
nothcr!" 

'  Is  she,  poor  dear.    She  ain't  a  niotber^  though,  I  make  i^ 
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"  She  IS  a  maiden  lady,"  replied  the  curate. 

"  Then  Mr.  Neville,  I  will  tell  you  what  it  all  means ;  and  if 
you  had  not  been  very  jrieen,  indeed — if  you  will  pardon  the  liberty 
— you  might  have  found  it  out  for  yourself.  The  maiden  lady,  who 
is  old  enough  for  your  mother,  takes  an  interest  in  you,  and  wrote 
it  herself.'* 

**  This  is  nonsense,  Mrs,  Andrews.  Why  should  she  want  to 
connect  my  name  with  the  child's?  why  single  me  out  for  ^ 
father  r' 

**  You  ain't  up  to  the  ways  of  maiden  ladies,  Mr.  Neville." 

There  was  an  audacious  boldness  about  Mrs.  Andrews'  mannor 
that  made  Mr.  Neville  anxious  to  close  the  conversation. 

Then  he    said,  rising  from  his  chair,  **  you  decline  to  tell  mo 
anything  about  the  child  except " 

**  Except  that  it  is  no  business  of  yours,  please,  sir." 

^*  Then,  I  wish  you  good-morning,  Mrs.  Andrews/' 

"Good-morning,  sir,  and  thank  you  kindly,"  she  replied  quite 
humbly,  and  with  all  the  bold  look  and  tone  absent  from  her  face 
and  voice  ;  "  and  I  wish  you  a  pleasant  journey." 

She  stood  looking  after  liim  until  he  turned  the  corner, 
and  then  she  took  a  washing-book  from  the  drawer  of  the  dresser, 
and  made  a  memorandum.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Neville,  age  about  2b, 
tall,  fair  complexion,  brown  hair,  blue  eyes,  very  grave-looking, 
curate  to  Rev.  Mr.  Moodle,  Leigh,  Devonshire.  She  may  lit® 
to  know  that  parties  are  inquiring  about  her,"  she  said  to  herself. 

Humphrey  Bugge,  had  visited  Tal minster  with  no  very  definite 
purpose.  lie  did  not  feel  easy  in  liis  mind  about  the  drowned  chiU) 
the  conduct  of  Mrs.  Andrews  at  the  inquest  had  been  suspicious, 
and  he  had  taken  notice,  that  the  curate  had  seen  that  lady  home 
after  the  funeral.  Altogether,  it  seemed  worth  while  to  proceed  to 
Talminster,  and  make  a  few  inquiries  \  so  he  had  taken  a  singl® 
ticket  with  the  intention  of  walking  home  in  the  eveninrj.  On  bw 
arrival  at  the  town,  he  went  to  the  cottage  occupied  by  the 
Talminst(T  policeman,  and  was  made  welcome.  But  he  could  not 
learn  anything  to  the  disadvantage  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Andrews. 
Andrews,  was  a  pensioner,  had  served  twenty-one  years  in  the  33rd 
Foot,  and  was  a  quiet,  well-behaved  man  in  the  eye  of  the 
Talminster  official.  Mrs.  Ajidrews,  too,  was  quite  the  lady;  bU** 
silk  dress  on  Sunday's.  Always  sent  a  little  girl  for  the  beefi 
smoked  certainly ;  but  had  learned  that  in  India. 

"  Did  he  know  anything  of  the  child  ?" 

**  No  ;  Mrs.  Andrews  called  it  Harry." 

**  Did  the  mother  never  come  to  see  it  ?" 

"Never.  Mrs.  Andrews  took  the  child  away  twioe  a  y^» 
but  be  did  not  know  where^  a^d  she  generally  stopped  awi/  * 
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►uj)le  of  days  or  so.     He  thought  it  was  ^oii^e  leUtlon's  child,  for 
i  Andrews  called  the  child  *  Nevvey,'  sometime-." 

Mr.  Bugge  pricked  up  his  cars. 

**If  you  was  on  your  oath  in  the  witness-box,  would  you  swear 
^  didnoteav  Neville?" 

**Xo.     What  have  you  got  on  your  mind?  act  on  the  square, 
)d  we  will  work  it  together,"  said  the  Tahninster  policeman. 
.  "  Do  you  know  our  new  curate  at  Leigh  ?" 

'*No." 

**Well,  he  is   a  Mr.  Neville,  an  1  this  young  gent   sees  Mr?, 
indrewshorae  after  the  funeral,  and  this  same  gent  curae  down  to 
aquire  after  her  precious  health  to-day  !  what  do  you  make  of 
hat?" 

** Looks  bad,"  siid  the  Talmimter  official. 

**  Bad  ?  I  believe  30U— it  could  only  be  badness  made  him  see 
the  old  woman  home ;  then,  why  did  he  jump  into  the  water  to 
5avethe  child?  There's  depth  for  you, — it's  all  of  a  piece,  I  tell 
>'ou ;  and  that  young  man  is  a  disgrace  to  his  cloth,  as  you  and  I 
will  find  out  before  long,  I  hope,  and  believe." 

It  was  later  in  the  day  when  the  two  Misses  Jenkinson  knocked 
at  the  door  of  Mrs.  Andrews'  cottage. 

**  What  shall  we  say  we  have  come  for?"  whispered  Miss  Flora. 

*'  Ask  her  if  she  will  do  washing  at  one  shilling  a  dozen  all 
»*ound,'' said  Miss  Jemima. 

"  Suppose  she  says  Yes  ?  No ;  I'll  tell  you  what  is  best :  ask  her 
"She  has  got  any  Cochin  China  eggs  for  sale  ?" 

Miss  Jemima  nodded  her  head  and  entered  the  cottage  in 
'^Mience  to  a  muffled  invitation  to  walk  in.  Mrs.  Andrews  was 
l^^t  ai  home,  but  thanks  to  his  accident,  Mr  Andrews  wa.s,  and 
^'*st  as  aflFable  as  usual. 

**Walk  in  ladies,  pray,"  he  said;  **my  missus  will  be  back 
'iirectly.'> 

*  I  hope  you  are  better  ?"  said  Miss  Jemima.  ^ 

*  Going  on  capitally,  ma'am." 

It  was  a  solemn  moment,  my  good  man,  when  you  met  with 
^^Uccident." 

.j^     Very,  ma'am  ;  I  was  reading  the  extracts  from  Punch  in  the 
^^tern  Tunes  when  it  happened." 

I  trust,  my  good  man,  you  have  other  things  to  read  now.     I 
y®  a  little  work  here,  that  will  be  useful  to  you  ia  your  hours  of 

,   **  Thankee,  ma'am.     It  don't  happen  to  be  the  Sinner  Saved, 

'* Why  do  you  ask?" 

*' Because  }  baye  tbirteea  Sinners  Saved  given  me  b^  the 
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Talramster  ladies,  sixteen  of  the  Railroad  to  Hell,  and  eight  Dairy' 
man's  DaughterSy  all  in  the  same  line;  and  I  thought  ma*am  I 
should  hardly  want  any  more/' 

**  This  is  a  very  excellent  little  tract,  ealle'l  The  Hop  aniAt 
Vine,  It  is  a  temperance  tract:  I  thought  the  *hop,'  would  suit 
you." 

**  Thankee,  ma'am,  I  shall  be  in  the  hop  line,  sure  enough. 
Would  you  like  to  see  my  leg,  ladies?*'  he  asked  suddenly,  as  it 
struck  him  he  ought  to  make  some  return  for  their  kindness. 

**  I  can't  show  you  the  broken  one  ;  but  I've  got  a  terrible  bad 
place  on  the  other  leg,  that  has  been  at  me  for  years." 

**  Oh,  pray  don't  disturb  yourself,  my  good  man." 

"It's  not  a  bit  of  trouble,  ladies.  Perhaps  you'd  be  good 
enough  to  take  th3  pin  out  of  the  bandage  ?  There,  ladies,"  said  the 
veteran  proudly,  as  ho  extended  his  leg  as  if  he  wanted  to  make 
them  a  present  of  it." 

**  Very  nice,  indeed,"  said  Miss  Flora,  quite  ignorant  of  what 
she  was  saying.  Miss  Jemima  looked  a  good  deal,  but  she  could 
not  tinist  herself  to  speak. 

**  And  now,  ladies,"  said  the  old  soldier,  as  he  settled  himself 
again  comfortably,  **  can  I  do  anything  else  for  you  l  My  missus 
is  a  long  time,  to  be  sure." 

** Thank  you,  Mr.  Andrews,  we  only  called  because  someone 
said  that  Mrs.  Andrews  of  Talminster — the  Mrs.  Andrews,  that  is, 
whose  dear  child  was  d '•owned  at  Leigh — might  have  some 
Cochin  £!hina  eggs  for  sale.  What  a  sad  business  that  was,  Mr. 
Andrews !" 

**I  believe  you,  ma'am,"  he  answered.  "I  was  really  sorry 
for  that  child,  just  as  though  he  had  been  my  own." 

"  His  bucket-  has  been  picked  up,  with  his  poor  mother's iwm® 
in  it,"  said  Miss  Jemima. 

**  And  what  might  it  be, ma'am?"  said  Mr,  Andrews. 

**  Henry  Neville,  was  written  inside  that  bucket,"  replied  Miss 
Jemima,  severely. 

**  That  is  like  enough,  ma'am." 
.    "  Then  it  was  the  name  1" 

"  Oh,  yes,  ladies,  the  name  is  right  enough,  only  it  wasn't  *"* 
child's  own  bucket ;  he  borrowed  it  from  anotlier  little  A^P"** 
another  Henry  Neville." 

Miss  Jemima  looked  at  Miss  Flora,  and  the  latter  lady  rubb^ 
the  point  of  her  nose  thoughtfully. 

*'  Here  is  my  missus  at  last,  ladies,"  cried  Mr.  Andrews,  joyfeJ'/' 
**  Mary,  my  dear,  here's  two  ladies  want  to  know  if  you  have  j^ 
an^  Cochin  China  eggs  for  sale  ?" 
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Well,  I  never!"  said  Mrs.  Andrews.     " I  have  four,  and  you 

have  them  at  sixpence-a-piece.'* 

Oh,  thank  you,"  said  Miss  Jemima,  hastily.      *'We  never 

[ht  of  giving  more  than  threepence." 

Then  you  shall  have  them  at  your  own  price,"  said  Mrs. 

3W8,  who  was  a  woman  of  action.     **  That  will  be  a  shilling," 

he  handed  four  eggs  in  an  old  paper  bag  to  Miss  Flora,  and 

3ut  her  hand  for  the  money. 

You  are  sure  they  are  Cochin  eggs,"  asked   Miss  Jemima, 

;t  crying  as  she  drew  out  her  purse. 

Sure?" retorted  Mrs.  Andrews  defiantly.     I  should  think  we 

sure,  Andrews  and  me — why,  Andrews  was  all  through  the 

I  war;  wasn't  you,  Andrews?" 

As  sure  as  eggs  is  eggs,"  said  the  veteran. 

CHAPTER  XIV. 

HIGHWAY      ROBBERY. 

HE  evening  train  which  conveyed  the  Misses  Jenkinson  from 
inster  to  Leigh,  started  without  numbering  either  Mr.  Neville 
r.  Bugge,  the  policeman,  among  the  passengers.  The  fact  was, 
Sir.  Neville  caught  sight  of  the  Misses  Jenkinson  on  their  way 
3  siatioD,  and  determined  to  walk  back  to  Leigh.  Mr.  Bugge 
tlways  intended  to  do  so,  as  the  road  led  through  a  part  of  the 
\  which  he  was  bound  occasionally  to  visit.  It  was  very 
actory,  therefore,  to  Bugge  to  note  that  the  curate  turned  off 
the  path  to  the  station,  and  started  on  the  high-road  for  Lsigh. 
iugge  was  not  exactly  a  sociable  man  ;  but  he  was  fond  of 
^^yi  particularly  when  he  could  lurk  behind  his  companions 
aseen  himself,  and  watch  their  deviations  from  the  right  way. 
3  were  at  least,  three  beershops  between  Talminster  and  Leigh, 
it  was  possible  that  Mr.  Neville  might  enter  them  all ;  very 
We  that  he  might  refresh  himself  at  two ;  and,  all  but  certain, 
s  he  were  a  practised  hypocrite,  that  he  would  have  something 
ink  at  one.  Then  again,  Mr.  Neville  might  smoke  when  he 
;ht  himself  alone.  Not  that  it  was  any  harm  to  smoke ;  but 
there  was  a  certain  kind  of  conn'ection  between  smoking  and 
nation,  which  made  him  hope  that  Mr.  Neville  would  smoke 
We  way.  The  people,  too,  to  be  met  with  on  the  road  would 
I  some  clue  to  Sir.  Neville's  habits — Mr.  Neville  might  get 
conversation  with  them.  It  would  be  interesting  to  observe 
ler  he  inclined  particularly  to  the  society  of  the  ladies.  Alto- 
r,  Mr.  Bugge  foresaw  every  prospect  of  a  pleasant  walk  to 
1.  But  it  was  not  so  agreeable  as  he  bad  intended  it  to  he. 
e  first  place,  it  was  a  ver^  hot  July  evening;  aud  secondly,  Mr. 
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Neville  walked  too  fast.  In  fact,  it  was  Mr.  Bugge  who  wished  to 
stop  at  the  first  beersliop,  judgin^jj  by  the  wistful  look  he  gave  at 
the  sign-post  as  he  hurried  by  to  keep  the  clergyman  in  sight. 
Not  content,  too,  with  tliis  rapid  progression,  Mr.  Neville  availed 
himself  of  short  cuts  ;  and  Mr,  Bugge,  although  a  powerful  man, 
was  not  adapted  for  leaping. 

*'What  a  begger  he  is  to  jump!"  he  sighed,  as  he  missed  his 
own  footing,  in  an  attempt  to  get  over  a  muddy  ditch,  which  the 
curate  had  taken  flying.  "  I'm  all  of  a  mes§, — that  chap's  a  nice 
spiritual  guide  !  I  wonder  who  taught  him  to  go  floundering 
through  tliese  dirty  paths.  I'm  blessed  if  I  must  not  stop  a  minute 
or  two  to  scrape  my  boots ;  but  I'll  catch  you  up,  my  lad,  and 
catch  you  out,  too,  before  I've  done  with  you."  And  Mr.  Bugge 
rested  while,  with  the  help  of  an  oyster-shell  which  had  strayed 
into  the  neighbourhood,  he  remo/ed  half  a  pound  of  sticky  clay 
from  the  soles  of  his  highlows. 

Wliile  Mr.  Neville  was  marching  some  four  miles  an  hour 
towards  Leigh,  IMiss  de  Calverly  had  been  employed  in  strolling  at 
the  rate  of  half-a-raile  an  hour  away  from  it  on  the  Talminster 
road.  She  hal  taken  a  little  sister  with  her,  and  the  pair  had 
amused  themselves^by  picking  wild-flowers  and  ferns.  They  were 
now  three  miles  from  Leigh,  and  Florence  had  wanted  to  start 
homewards  for  some  time  past ;  but  Nelly  would  not  come.  There 
was  a  dear  little  snail  to  watch,  that  kept  her  stationary  for  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  and  then  a  butterfly  came  staggering  along  the 
road,  to  her  infinite  amusement. 

**  Now,  Nelly  dear,  you  must  really  come,"  said  Florence  ;**  it 
is  getting  quiet  dark." 

**  Could  you  tell  a  poor  chap  the  time,  Miss  ?"  a  whining  voice 
inquired  over  her  shoulder. 

Florence  started,  and  turned  round.  Tie  man  who  had 
addressed  her  was  a  miserable  tramp,  villany  was  written  on  every 
feature,  and  pervaded  every  movement  of  his  body.  But  it  was  a 
sneaking,  slimy  kind  of  villany.  There  was  a  greasy,  deprecatory 
smile  stamped  on  his  face,  just  as  though  he  were  about  to  ask  to 
be  let  off  this  once — "  only  this  once,  your  honour  1"  and  there  was 
a  crawling  suppleness  about  his  figure  which  could  only  have  been 
gained  by  long  practice  in  hiding  when  policemen  were  in  sight. 
He  had  a  companion  with  him  of  a  diflFerent  stamp.  A  savag^' 
faced,  muscular  man,  who  looked  as  if  he  had  never  had  any  ca^ 
to  love  the  world,  and,  in  addition,  like  one  who  would  have  prefer!®^ 
to  hate  the  world,  however  it  might  have  treated  him.  He  did^ot 
look  at  his  worst  when  Florence  saw  him,  for  be  was  amused  ^ 
the  grimaces  of  his  partner. 

;•  Perhaps  the  lady  can't  tell  Uie  time,"  continued  Shifty J'^ 
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he  was  playfully  called  by  his  own  chosen  companions.  **  May 
ake  the  liberty  to  look  for  myself?"  he  continued,  grinning  as  he 
tout  bis  hand.  **  The  lady  would  like  us  to  drink  her  health, 
b/*  he  continued.  **  Did  you  say  *  Here's  a  shilling,  my  good 
n/  or  was  it  a  shilling  a  piece  ?" 

Florence  had  grown  as  white  as  a  sheet,  and  clutched  hold  of 
le  Nelly,  who  began  to  cry. 

"Here  are  two  shillings,"  she  said,  as  she  opened  her  porte- 
nnaie.  Unluckily  there  was  gold  in  it,  and  it  caught  the  stouter 
Kan's  eye. 

"  Here  hand  it  over,  and  be  done  with  it,"  he  said  roughly.  "  It's 
much  ours  as  yours.  Where  did  you  get  it  ?  give  it  up,  you  doll, 
1  get  more  where  you  like.     You  know  how,  with  that  face  of 

are,  with  all  your  mock  modesty,  d n   you."     He  caught 

Id  of  Florence  roughly  and  chucked  her  chin  with  his  dirty  fist, 
he  sneered  in  her  face,  Florence  was  desperate,  she  raised  her 
tie  hand  and  struck  the  ruffian  full  on  the  mouth.  A  ring  upon 
r  finger  cut  his  lip,  and  it  bled.  The  man  wiped  his  mouth  with 
3  hack  of  his  hand  and  saw  the  blood;  it  seemed  to  madden  him. 

"B 1  you!"  he  cried;  "I  just  wanted   this.     I've    been 

:ked  and  hunted  from  pest  to  pillar  by  all  your  cursed  lot. 
intlemen  and  ladies, eh?  well,  I  never  had  my  revenge  yet;  but 

"  and  here  he  swore  a  terrific  oath,  "  I'll  have  it  now  !   Take 

e  cursed  child  away !"  he  shouted  to  his  weaker  partner  in  crime. 

Little  Nelly  clung  to  her  sister  with  all  the  energy  of  childish 
rror.  The  bold  ruffian  seized  the  little  creature  with  one  hand,  and 
1^  her  away.  He  was  mad  with  drink,  and  lust,  and  murder ;  but 
emore  habitual  demon,  the  devil  of  destruction,  gained  the  day. 
«ne  mad  impulse  made  him  hurl  the  little  creature  to  the  earth  ; 
'i  she  fell  stunned,  and  apparently  lifeless.  Perhaps  the  outrage 
Mthe  saving  of  Florence.  She  had  been  paralysed  with  terror 
lea  she  dimly  recognised  the  devil  that  beamed  in  the  ruffian's 
es  when  he  seized  her ;  but  her  senses  returned,  when  she  saw 
'f  little  sister  lying  apparently  dead  at  her  feet.  She  tore  herself 
>m  the  grasp  which  the  brute  still  kept  with  his  other  arm  round 
r  waist ;  and  with  a  piercing  shriek  she  threw  herself  across  her 
^r*8  body. 

**Let  it  be,"  whined  Shifty  Jim — **  let  it  be,  Bob;  she  will 
use  the  country ! " 

He  might  as  well  have  spoken  to  the  stones.  The  mad- 
i^U  he  addressed  did  not  even  hear  him.  He  placed  both  his 
Qi8  round  Florence  and  lifted  her  from  the  ground.  The  girl 
oked  in  his  face,  gave  one  sob  with  her  white  lips,  muttered : 
Lord  Jesu.s,  save  me  !"  and  fainted. 

"Bob,  lookout :"  cried  Shifty  Jim,  as  the  ruffian  was  staggering 
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with  his  Lurthen  from  the  roadway   towards  an  adjoining  field. 
**Here  is  a  cove  ruDning  this  way !   drop  it,  man!"  he  shouted. 

**D d  if  I  stop  to  be  hung,"  he  continued,  as  the  new-comer 

approached  at  a  furious  run,  and,  in  another  moment,  Shifty  Jim 
disappeared  through  the  hedge,  which  actually  seemed  to  open  to 
swallow  him.  In  another  moment,  Florence  lay  senseless  in  the 
road  as  the  savage  turned  upon  his  pursuer.  No  need  of  words  to 
pass  between  them — in  a  moment  they  were  at  each  other's  throats. 
Neville,  was  the  weaker  man  of  the  two  ;  but  although  his 
antagonist  threw  him,  and  knelt  upon  him,  he  could  not  make  him 
let  go  his  hold.  Suddenly  the  ruffian  drew  a  clasp  knife  from  his 
pocket,  and  opened  the  blade  with  his  teeth,  up  went  the  arm,  and 
down  came  the  knife  on  Neville's  chest ;  he  gave  a  groan  and  his 
liold  at  last  relaxed.  The  arm  was  raised  once  more  ;  but  before  the 
blow  could  fall,  the  murderer  fell  senseless  at  the  feet  of  his  intended 
victim.  Air.  Humphrey  Bugge  was  just  in  time — not  only  in  time, 
but  just  at  the  very  time  he  would  liave  chosen  ;  justwhen  some 
crime  had  been  all  but  completed,  and  when  he  could  take  the 
criminal  all  unawares  and  unsuspicious  of  his  presence  from  behind. 
Mr.  Bugge  was  strong,  and  so  was  his  truncheon,  and  between  them 
the  vagabond  Bob  had  come  to  utter  jrrief.  He  lay  stunned  and 
senseless,  and  the  policeman  feared  the  man  would  die  before  he 
had  brought  him  before  the  magistrates.  No  wonder  his  first  atten- 
tions  were  paid  to  the  criminal.  Ho  handcuflfed  him,  to  be  sure, 
like  a  prudent  man ;  but  then  ho  undid  his  neckcloth  and  made 
him  as  comfortable  as  he  could. 

**  This  is  as  complete  a  business  as  ever  I  see,"  said  Mr.  Bugge. 
complacently.  "Are  you  hurt,  Miss?**  he  continued,  addressing 
Florence,  who  was  nursing  her  little  sister  in  her  arms,  and 
seemed  almost  unconscious  of  all  that  happened.  She  looked 
wildly  at  Mr.  Bugge  and  cried,  "Spare  us!  oh,  for  the  Lord's 
sake,  have  mercy!"  And  then  she  turned  again  to  NeUji 
and  took  no  more  notice  of  the  policeman.  "  Hush,  dearest." 
she  muttered,  as  Nelly  began  to  cry;  **  don't  fret,  love!  I  ^^ 
say,  'Our  Father,'  *'  and  the  poor  girl  wept  and  prayed,  and  yet 
tried  to  smile  to  soothe  the  little  one. 

Mr.  Buffsc  scratched  his  head. 

**  She's  non  composs,''  he  said.  **I*11  try  the  curate,— I  don* 
think  he  was  in  this  business  ;  but  it  might  have  been  a  plant  fer 
all  that.  **  What  can  you  tell  me  about  this  job  V  he  asked  as  1^* 
approached  the  clergyman.  Neville  could  tell  him  nothing,  h* 
had  fainted  from  loss  of  blood.  **  No  good  asking  that  chap,"  said 
the  j)oliceman,  looking  at  Bob.  ''  I  suppose,  however,  I  may  ^ 
well. — Look  here,  my  good  man,  I  warn  you  that  anything  f^ 
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ij  will  be  given  in  evidence  against  you.  Now,  then,  what  were 
on  after  with  that  young  party  ?*' 

WhLsper,  was  the  reply. 

Humphrey  Bug£je  leaned  over  his  prisoner  to  receive  hi«  confes. 
OD,  and  very  nearly  got  much  more  than  he  intended.  The 
afiSan  made  a  furious  blow  with  his  handcuffs  at  his  captor, 
lumphrey  Bugge,  as  it  was,  received  a  most  unpleasant  abrasion 
{ the  skin  of  his  nose,  lie  was  but  mortal,  and  his  temper  became 
i  little  roused. 

**I  think  he  could  bear  a  little  tap  more,"  he  said  to  himself, 
\xA  Bob  did  receive  a  gentle  whack  from  the  truncheon,  which 
jffectually  prevented  him  from  replying  to  any  further  questions 
just  at  present. 

CHAPTER  XV. 

THE      VICTIMS. 

Mr.  Bugge  was  not  left  to  his  own  devices  very  long.  The 
rerj  first  person  to  arrive  was  the  Doctor  in  his  dog-cart,  who  had 
*en  visiting  a  patient  in  the  neighbourhood. 

"Is  he  killed!**  said  Mr.  Bugge,  as  Dr.  Jornin^ham completed 

examination  of  Mr.  Neville. 

"No,**  he  replied,  **  fainted  from  pain  and  loss  of  blood,  perhaps ; 
w'a  been  stabbed,  but  the  knife  has  glanced  off  the  rib,  and  it 
«ron*tmuch  signifv." 

"Then  it  ain't  a  case  of  murder?"  asked  the  policeman. 

*'No." 

Mr.  Bugge  looked  at  Bob  with  infinite  disgust. 

**  How  about  the  young  lady —is  she  hurt,  air  ?*'  he  inquired,  as 
I)r.  Jerningham  returned  after  a  brief  examination  of  Florence  and 
ier  sister. 

*'The  lady  does  not  seem  much  hurt,**  said  Dr.  Jerningham, 
'only  hysterical ;  but  the  little  girl  has  got  a  broken  arm." 

**  That's  good  ! *'  replied  Bugge. 

**Why  r*  asked  the  medical  man. 

"  It's  an  aggravated  assault,  auy  way,  on  two  parties  out  of  three, 
'on't  you  see  ?" 

**But  surely  you  you  are  not  glad  of  that ;  better  there  had  been 
io  assault  at  all,  I  should  say." 

**  If  that  broken  arm  wanted  an  amputation,  it  would  be  a  most 
^teresting  case — wouldn't  it  ?"  said  the  policeman. 

"  Yes ;  but  what  has  that  got  to  do  with  it  ?" 

"  Why,  just  this,  Doctor  Jerningham  —this  is  my  case,  and  I  like 
t  to  be  interesting  too.  We're  both  professionals,  and  we  are  both 
>iid  by  the  job." 
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"  A  very  coarse  fellow !"  said  Dr.  Jernlnorhatn  to  himself. 

**  How  about  the  man?"  continued  Mr.  Bugge. 

''Skull's  broken,"  said  Dr.  Jerningham. 

"But  he  won't  die,  will  he,  Doctor?" 

**  That  is  doubtful];  he  will  want  great  care." 

"  Don't  you  spare  trouble  or  expense,  please,  Doctor;  he's  Is  a 
valuable  life  just  now.  There  has  not  been  a  case  like  this  not  for 
fifty  years  in  these  parts." 

**It  certainly  is  most  interesting,"  replied  Dr.  JerDingham, 
comminuted  and  depression  !  **  It  will  be  a  long  business  if  he 
does  recover." 

**  Fourteen  years,  I  should  say  1"  replied  the  policeman. 

"  Not  so  long  as  that,  my  <:ool  fellow ;  six  months,  I  should 
Bay."    ^ 

*•'  Six  months  for  an  aggravated  assault !  one  party  stabbed  and 
a  broken  arm !" 

**  Bother  your  assaults !"  said  the  surgeon  testily.  **  Tin  speak, 
ing  of  the  prognosis." 

**  Oh,"  repjiei  Mr.  Bnggo  superciliously. 
**  Quite  a  little  crowd  had  collecte<l  by  the  time  the  nieJbl 
examination   had   concluded.     A  big    boy    of   twelve  halt<Kl  the 
fourteen  cows  he  was  driving  home  for  the  night.     The  baker  hal 
stopped  in  his  spring  cart,  ahd  the  butcher  in  a  covered  van.    Dr. 
Jerningham  got  .*;ome  hay  from  a  rick  and  a  made  a  comfortable 
bed  for  the  insensible  Bob,  and  prevailed  upon  the  butcher  to  drive 
the  policeman  and  his  captive  to  Talrainster,  which  was  provided 
with   a   union  and  intirmary.     He  himself  took   charge  of  Miss 
Florence  and  Nelly  in  his  own  dog-cart,  and  the  baker  accommo. 
dated  Mr.  Neville  with  a  seat  amons:  his  flour  sacks.     la  afet 
minutes  the  scene  was  deserted,  except  by  the  boy  with  the  cow?, 
who  stood  staring  at  the  blood  spots  on  the  roadside  until  it  was 
too  dark  to  see  anything.     He  came  back  very  early  the  next  mora, 
ing   and  removed  the  stones   which  bore   the  deepest  stains,  and 
presented  them  with  great  triumph  to  the  farmer's  wife,  who  placed 
them  on  the  mantelpiece  in  her  Sunday  parlour,  where  they  still 
continue  among  the  most  prized  ornaments.     The  less-fortunale 
neighbours  were  obli^i^ed  to  content  themselves  with  far  less  valuable 
relics.     The   hole   in  the  fence,  through   which   Shifty  Jim  had 
crawled,  became  wide  enough  for  an  ox,  with  the  constant  passage 
of  excited  spectators,  and  a  yard  and  half  of  a  neighbouring  few* 
was  carried  away  as  a  trophy,  on  the  strength  of  a  red  smear  whw4 
turned  out  to  be  paint,  after  all.     But  if  the  rustics  living  betweea 
Leigh  and  Talminster  were  excited,  what  words  can  paint  the  state 
of  mind  of  the  people  of  Leigh  ?     The  only  comfort  was,  that  the 
ruffian^  Bob,  was  an  utter  stranger  to  the  neighbourhoodi  and  tte 
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haracter  of  the  Leigh  population  was  not  in  jeopardy ;  but  oven 
c>>  it  was  a  bad  business  and  likely  to  do  the  place  harm. 

Mr.  Pallby  was  of  opinion  that  Bob  was  a  Chalkton  man,  and 
ad  been  solely  moved  by  a  diabolical  wish  to  injure  Leigh.  Mr, 
Jripes  put  it  down  to  drink. 

**  It  was  murder,  or  near  it,"  ho  said ;  "  and  we  all  know  murder 
Dines  from  drink." 

"Was  Cain  drunk  when  he  killed  Abel  ?"  sneered  the  landlord 
f  the  "Chester  Arms." 

"Tm  blessed  if  you  don't  think  it  was  drink  drove  Adam  out  of 
^aradise  !  which  we  all  knows  it  was  the  apple, "  said  Mrs.  Moucher, 
rho  was  having  something  in  a  mug,  and  naturally  took  the  part  of 
he  publican. 

"What  is  the  juice  of  the  apple,  Mrs.  Moucher?"  said  Mr. 
jripes. 

'*  Why,  cyder,"  she  replied  ;  **  every  fool  knows  that." 

"Sc  did  JAdara,"  said  Mr.  Gripes  triumphantly;  **  and  when 
•le  *  Alliance  '  gets  a  translation  of  its  own,  you  will  know  a  little 
nore  about  the  fall  of  man,  Mrs.  Moucher." 

The  Rev.  Moodle  looked  upon  the  matter  diflferently. 

"If  people,"  he  said,  "will  neglect  the  instructions  of  the 
Ihurch,  what  can  they  expect  ?  It  was  the  eve  of  the  festival  of 
5t.  Swithin,  when  all  right-minded  people  should  have  been  at 
harch.  This  ruffian,  probably,  was  in  one  sense  the  least  blame- 
^Ue  of  the  parties  implicated.  He  may  not  have  heard  of  St. 
'within;  but  for  others  there  can  be  no  excuse.  As  soon  as 
(r.  Neville  has  recovered,  I  must  inquire  his  reasons  for  absenting 
imself  on  that  day." 

The  Misses  Jenkinson  were  dreadfully  put  out  when  they  heard 
bis  sad  story. 

"It  is  most  annoying!"  said  Miss  Flora  to  her  sister.  "I 
appose  he  missed  the  train.  To  think  of  his  meeting  her  that  very 
r^ing !  We  never  seem  to  have  luck  wherever  we  go.  Nobody 
W  rescued  me ;  do  you  think  those  eggs  will  ever  come  to  any- 
UDg,  Jemima  ?  I  don't  believe  they  are  Cochin  China  eggs  at  all. 
lie  girl  broke  one  and  it  was  awful. 

"Oh,  my!  and  we  gave  a  shilling  for  them.  Can't  we  send 
lemover  to  Miss  Penruddocke  with  our  love  1" 

"Well,  we  might  do  that  certainly." 

Miss  Penruddocke,  who  never  suspected  anybody,  really  con- 
dered  it  a  most  polite  attention.  Mrs.  de  Calverly  was  a  good 
other,  and  there  was  nothing  infectious  in  a  broken  arm  ;  so  she 
used  her  little  daughter  carefully  and  well ;  and  Florence,  who 
18  no  great  favourite  at  home  just  now,  was  allowed  to  recover 
>in  her  fright  without  unnecessary  fusS;  which  was  all  the  better 

c  c 
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for  her.     But  when  she  was  about  the  house  again,  her  father  fel^ 
it  his  duty  to  remonstrate  with  her. 

"I  trust,  Florence,  my  dear,"  he  said,  "  you  will  at  last  take 
warning  and  try  aud  restrain  your  extremely  erroneous  notions  of 
independence.  The  insult  you  have  met  with,  and  your  sister's 
injuries,  are  clearly  to  be  traced  to  your  persistent  defiance  of  the 
rules  of  propriety.  You  wander  for  miles  through  a  wild  wilder- 
ness unprotected  by  either  a  male  or  female  domestic,  and  expose 
me  and  your  mother  to  the  impertinent  and  offensive  congratula- 
tions of  a  very  inferior  class  of  people.  Perhaps,  you  will  hardly 
believe,  Florence,  that  a  man  of  the  name  of  *  Blades/  a  butcher  by 
trdde,  actually  said  to  me  this  morning,  *  Shake  hands,  General ! 
I'm  as  glad  as  if  it  had  been  my  own  girl  that  the  parson  helped! 
It  has  come  to  this,  that  a  buteher  can  call  you  a  girl,  and  make  me 
take  his  very  greasy  hand,  by  Jove,  as  an  equal !" 

**Papa  dear,"  said  Florence,  *^I  never  dreamt  of  harm, and 
Nelly  begged  of  me  so  to  go  a  little  way  for  wild-flowers." 

**  You  should  have  sent  the  nurse,  Florence ;  nothing  of  this  sort 
could  have  happened  then." 

**Papa  dear,  she  might  have  met — "  and  Florence  turned  pal© 
at  the  thought  of  what  it  was  she  herself  had  met 

"  These  people,  my  dear,"  said  the  General, "  never  do  meetwitH 
those  sort  of  things,  or  if  they  do  they  say  nothing  about  it,  which 
amounts  to  exactly  the  same  thing.  Don't  you  see  that  you  have 
exposed  me  and  your  mother,  and  yourself  too,  to  the  annoyance  of 
being  talked  about  ?  Then  there  is  the  curate,  Mr.  Neville— what 
am  I  do  with  him  ?  Of  course,  the  man,  who,  in  my  opinion,  clearly 
overstepped  his  duty,  and  made  matters  worse  by  not  waiting  for 
the  policeman — of  course  he  will  expect  to  be  the  friend  of  the  family- 
That  knife  in  his  side  will  be  an  excuse  for  anything.  I  daresay 
he  will  drop  in  for  a  chat  about  that  knife  just  about  dinner-time, 
and  take  away  the  little  appetite  I  have  left.  I  should  not  wonder 
if  he  wanted  to  borrow  a  little  money  on  the  strength  of  it- 
Perhaps  he  would  like  to  marry  you.  " 

The  General  had  worked  himself  up  into  a  whitA  heat  by  tw^ 
time,  and  his  manners  was  remarkably  spiteful,  although  he  never 
raised  his  voice  above  his  usual  conversational  tones.  Florence  was 
crimson  from  thft  roots  of  her  hair  to  the  frill  of  lace  round  to^ 
neck;  but  she  never  answered.  The  last  words  of  her  fithtf 
stopped  her  utterly  and  completely.  She  had  been  prepared  ^ 
speak  out  boldly  and  defiantly,  when  he  pretended  to  suspect  '^ 
curate  of  meanness;  but  a  sudden  revulsion  of  feeling  madehflf 
dumb,  when  the  General  said,  "  Perhaps  he  would  like  '^ 
marry  you."  She  was  red  before  he  said  it,  and  4^ 
pould  get  DO  rosier ;  but  her  heart  never  beat  so  thicklr  tf  % 
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did  now;  the  words  seemed  to  have  a  curious  ring  in  them, 
and  not  to  convey  a  clear  meaning.  She  had  been  very  angry 
before,  she  knew  she  ought  to  be  more  angry  now;  but,  somehow 
or  another,  she  felt  her  anger  had  passed  away  from  her  father,  and 
she  was  angry  with  herself.  A  bewildered  look  passed  over  her  face, 
and  she  grew  pale  for  a  moment ;  and  then,  as  if  to  make  amends, 
some  spirit  of  evil,  or  of  good,  whispered  something  to  her  heart, 
and,  rosier  and  more  confused  than  ever,  she  stood  with  downcast 
eyes  before  her  astonished  father.  The  General  was  not  a  bad- 
hearted  man ;  he  had,  in  fact,  no  particular  heart  at  all,  except  in 
the  sense  that  he  had  a  very  regular  organ,  capaable  of  propelling 
the  blood  through  his  arteries  with  satisfactory  force  ;  but  he  had 
rather  a  dislike  to  give  pain,  and  an  extreme  objection  to  receive 
it ;  and  it  struck  him  that  Florence  was  going  to  have  a  fit. 

"Pray  soothe  yourself,  my  love,"  he  said.  **I  do  not  mean 
all  I  have  said  ;  I  only  wished  to  draw  a  highly.coloured  picture,  to 
fix  the  matter  more  firmly  upon  your  memory.  I  do  not  really 
believe  that  this  Mr.  Neville  will  give  us  any  trouble,  either  as  a 
visitor  or  in  a  pecuniary  way ;  for  Dr.  Jerningham  told  me  this 
moming  that  secondary  haemorrhage  had  set  in  from  a  divided 
interpostal  artery,  I  think,  or  some  word  like  it,  and  that  serious 
consequences  might  yet  arise.  In  fact,  my  love,  I  gathered  from 
the  Doctor  that  Mr.  Neville  is  not  long  for  this  world !  Good 
Heavens,"  cried  the  perplexed  General,  as  Florence  slid  from  the 

,  where  she  had  now  seated  herself,  on  to  the  floor.     **  What  is 

matter  now?" 

It  was  no  use  trjdng  to  shake  her,  for  Florence  was  in  a  faint. 
He  rang    the    bell    violently,    and    down   it    came    upon    his 

head.    *'D n  this  place!"   he  cried;  **  there's  a  curse  on  it. 

^ill  nobody  come  here  {"  he  cried  furiously,  as  the  nurse  entered 
^6  room.  **  Please  attend  to  this  at  once^  and  don't  stand  staring 
at  me!" 

"  Nasty  things !  they  are  always  dropping  down,"  said  the  nurse. 

**How  dare  you  speak  in  that  way  of  your  young  mistress?" 
gasped  the  General. 

**  My  mistress  ?  I  thought  it  was  the  bell-rope.  Please,  sir,  get 
lome  water — ^Miss  Florence  has  fainted ;  but  she's  coming  too 
^cely,  poor  dear."  And  in  a  short  time  Florence  was  in  her  own 
^m,  and  Dr.  Jerningham  in  attendance. 

"  Hum  I"  said  the  Doctor,  feeling  her  pulse.  Weak  action  of 
the  heart,  pulse  small  and  feeble — skin  cold  ;  decidedly  a  case  for 
stimulants.     A  little  wine,  if  you  please,  nurse." 

Florence  took  a  glass  of  wine,  and  put  her  bead  down  on  the 
pillow  again. 

"Let  ber  lie  quiet  foir  a  nunute  or  two/'  said  Dr.  Jeruingbaa), 
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"  Mrs.  Cudlim  ventured  a  question  or  two  in  a  whisper. 

**  No  danger,  is  there,  Doctor  1" 

**  Oh,  no,  none,  I  should  say." 

"How  is  Mr.  Neville,  Doctor?  is  he  dying?  The  Gcner* 
told  his  lady  that  the  postal  arteries  ha*!  bursted." 

"The  postal  arteries?"  inquired   Dr.  Jerningham.     "Oh, 
perceive,  the  intercostal !     Dear  me,  that  is  rich — very  rich  indeed 
The  postal  arteries !     I  really  don't  think  I  ever  heard  anythix 
better  than  that.     Excuse  me  for  smiling,"  continued  the  polii 
Doctor  ;  **  but  Mr.  Neville  is  in  no  danger  at  all.     There  was 
slight  bleeding  from  the  intercostal  arteries  ;  but  not  more  thaa 
you  had   <xiven  your  finger  a  slight  cut.     Now,  then,  suppose  ^ 
feel  Miss  Florence's  pulse  again." 

A  wonderful  change  had  been  effected  by  that  ghiss  of  wine 
The  patient's  pulse  was  full  and  rather  too  rapid ;  her  eje  wai 
bright,  and  her  lips  red.  Nurse  gave  a  queer  look  at  her,  aod 
Florence  turned  her  head  away. 

"  That  shows  the  effect  of  a  judicious  stimulant,  Mrs.  Cudlim  /" 
said  Dr.  Jerningham,  triumphantly.  *'  The  resources  of  art  are 
manifold,  Mrs.  Cudlim!" 

"  Yes,  Doctor,"  said  the  nurse ;  **  and  nature's  nature !" 

'*What  nonsense    these  old   nurses   do   talk!"  thought  Dr. 
Jerningham. 

•*  He's  as  blind  as  a  bat  I"  thought  Mrs.  Cudlim. 


CHAPTER    XVI, 

CONVALESCENCE. 

'*  Mt  love,"  said  Mrs.  de  Calverly  to  the  General,  as  they  sat 
at  dinner,  '*  did  you  hear  that  Mrs.  Neville,  the  curate's  mother, 
has  arrived  ?     We  ought  to  call  upon  her  at  once." 

"  Yes,  I  suppose  so.  What  is  she  ?— a  humble  sort  of  to^T 
I  suppose?" 

**  I  don't  know  :  she  posted  here  from  Talminster,  with  t^^ 
horse?,  my  maid  says,  and  she  had  her  own  servant  with  her.** 

"Decidedly,  then,  we  ought  to  call.  I  think  the  servant  has 
been  to  inquire  after  Mr.  Neville?" 

"  I  really  forget.  I  know  he  was  tolJ  to  xlo  so ;  but  tbcsc. 
country  servants  never  think  of  attending  to  their  duty,  and,  ^ 
daresay,  he  has  never  been.  Do  you  know,  Jones,  whether  Baktf 
called  every  day  to  inquire  after  Mr.  Neville?" 

**0h,  yes,  ma'am!  quite  regular!     ^e  asked  m^  ifheoujk* 
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bring  the  answer  to  you,  and  I  thought  you  would  not  like  to 
»  Iwthered." 

''Quite  right,  Jones ;  so  long  as  the  man  went,  that  is  all  that 
necessary.  I  understood  he  was  dead  or  dying  yesterday ;  but 
tiave  not  heard  anything  more.     I  suppose  it  was  not  true  ?" 

'*I  saw  him  out  in  the  garden  this  morning,  ma'am,"  said 
nes. 

**  Then,  decidedly,  we  ought  to  call.     Would  you  like  to  go, 
orence  1" 
"  If  you  wish  it,  mamma,"  she  answered. 
•*  Well,  I  hardly  know.    I  suppose  you  ought  to  say  something 
eil.    Do  you  think  she  might  go,  General  V* 

"  I  think  so,"  he  replied.  **  It  can  all  be  got  over  quietly  ;  and 
len,  if  we  meet  out  of  doors,  there  need  be  no  fuss.  I  suppose  we 
tall  be  constantly  thrown  together,  for  there  is  no  getting  away 
om  here  until  after  the  Assizes  at  Exeter." 

Florence  and  Mrs.  de  Calverly  called  on  the  following  day  on 

irs.  Neville.     She  was  a  quiet,  elderly  woman,  tall  and  thin,  with 

1  extremely  winning  manner.     There  was  a  touch  of  melancholy 

3out  it ;  but  it  was  relieved  by  a  pleasant  smile,  that  told  not 

together  of  a  light  heart,  but  something  of  a  spirit  that  had  grown 

smile  sadly  but  sweetly  at  griefs  once  thought  unbearable. 

"I  am  glad,"  she  said  to  Florence,  *^  that  my  son  met  with  his 

ident  in  your  service.     He  could  not  have  had  a  better  excuse 

bis  unprofessional  exertions,  and  I  almost  think  he  could  not 

^  had  a  fairer  one.    Kiss  me, my  dear,"  continued  the  old  lady  ; 

Florence,  nothing  loth,  put  her  arms  round  her  neck  and, 

inlike,  tears  stood  in  their  eyes  as  they  sealed  their  friendship. 

ut  it  was  the  only  sign  of  *' gushing"  which  gave  Mrs.  de 

riy  uneasiness.     Nothing  could  be  more  correct  than   the 

sation  which  passed   between   Mrs.   de  Calverly  and   Mrs. 

\    Some  chance  allusion  to  travel  elicited  the  fact  that  Mrs. 

had  been  in  the  East  Indies,  and  that  her  husband  had 

the  staflf  of  a  Governor-General. 

ill  you  not  stay  a  minute  longer,"  said  Mrs.  Neville,  as 

Calverly  prepared  to  take  her  leave.      "  I  am  sure  my  son 

ere  directly!"  and  almost  as  she  spoke  he  entered  the 

)ked  pale,  but  in  capital  spirits,  and  his  manner,  usually 

nd  gloomy,  was  bright  and  lively. 

Q  so  glad  to  see  you,  Mrs,  de  Calverly,"  he  said,  "and 

snce,  too.     I  shall  quite  consider  her  as  a  comrade  now, 

x)k  for  her  when  I  next  go  to  battle." 

9  tried  to  smile  :  she  would  much  have  preferrp''  *- 

i  nothinsr.  because  she  k^o*-  -' 
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then,     Mrs.    de  Calverly  prevented  any  pause  in  the  converga- 
tion. 

* '  You  will  be  quite  a  hero  when  you  make  your  appearance  in 
public,  Mr.  Neville.  I  am  sure  the  ladies  should  have  a  meeting, 
and  present  you  with  a  testimonial." 

**  I  have  had  more  than  one,  I  can  assure  you,  already.  Four- 
teen pairs  of  beautiful  slippers,  three  smoking  caps,  and  an  illumi- 
nated pair  of  braces !  But  I  think  some  of  the  slippers  must  be 
meant  for  Mr.  Bugge,  they  are  so  large,  and  he  certainly  is  the 
man  who  ought  to  have  them.  I  know  that  knock !  that  is  our 
vicar,  Mr.  Moodle ;  and,  please,  don't  go  away  just  yet,  for  he 
is  going  to  pitch  into  me ;  and,  perhaps,  politeness  will  restrain 
him  when  so  many  ladies  are  here. 

**  What  have  you  done,  my  dear  1"  inquired  his  mother. 
*' I  forgot  St.  Swithin's,  mother;  but  it  was  the  Saint's  own 
fault,  for  he  forgot  to  rain.'* 

Mr.  Moodle  did  not  come  to  scold.  He  was  a  kind-hearted 
man,  and  seldom  found  fault  unless  his  digestion  was  out  of  order. 
When  that  was  pretty  good  he  only  moaned  in  secret  over  the 
backslidings  of  his  curates  and  the  rest  of  his  flock.  His  presence 
diverted  the  conversation  from  the  topic  of  the  highway  assault  and 
robbery.  This  was  a  relief  to  every  one,  excepting  Flcwrence.  Sb« 
was  dying  to  say  some  word  of  thanks,  and  yet  quite  unable  to  find 
an  opportunity ;  but  it  came  at  last. 

Mrs.  Neville  thought  her  visitors  had  talked  too  much,  and  bad 
tired  her  son  ;  so,  as  they  rose,  she  said — 

'*  Sit  still,  Walter  ;  our  guests  will  excuse  you,  and  I  will  do 
the  master  of  the  house  on  this  occasion,  and  you  shall  be  the  old 
woman !" 

So  Walter  did  as  he  was  bid,  and  shook  hands  with  Mrs.  de 
Calverly  and  Florence,  and  the  Vicar. 

At  the  street-door  Mrs.  de  Calverly  missed  her  sunshade. 
"  Run  back,*'  she  whispered  to  Florence  j  **  it's  on  the  back  of 
the  sofa." 

In  another  moment  Florence  was  in  the  drawing-room. 
'*  Mamma's  parasol !"  she  said  in  explanation  to  Mr.  NeviH« 
and,,  having  got  it,  she  stood  silent. 

**Mr.  Neville,"  she  said  at  last,  while  she  dropped  hereye»» 
''  I  have  not  thanked  you ;   but  it  is  because  I  cannot  find  words. 
**  Please,  say  nothing,"  answered  the  curate.  "  I  ought  to  ihank 
you." 
"Mel" 

"Yes;  do  you  remember  telling  methatwe  ought  to  forget  *' 
well  as  forgive  ?" 

••Oh,  Mr.  Neville,  have  you  not  forgotten  that?" 
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'  Jfo ;  not  one  word  of  it ;  but  I  have  altogether  forgotten  you 
Frank's  sister!"  and  Walter  Neville  raised  her  hand  and 
ly  touched  the  tips  of  her  fingers  with  his  lips, 
rhere  was  nothing  of  gallantry  in  the  manner  of  the  curate, 
euce  looked  at  him,  half  doubtful  whether  she  ought  not  to 
away  her  hand  instantly,  and  yet  afraid  of  seeming  prudish ; 
the  curate  was  hardly  looking  at  her,  he  seemed  to  look  beyond 
and  to  see  something  not  visible  to  other  eyes,  and  not  pleaaant 
is  own. 

*  I  fear  you  are  still  ill  1"  she  said,  timidly. 
'No;  but  you  have  set  me  thinking." 

'  There  is  some  one  cominsr  1" 

*  We  are  always  friends,"  he  said,  hurriedly.  **  Is  it  not  so  ?" 
'Always,"  she  said,  firmly,  and  then  she  hurried  off  with  the 
sol. 

*  What  a  time  you  have  been !"  said  Mrs.  de  Calverly. 
ilorence  seldom  contradicted  anybody,  a  nd  she  was  not  going 
?gin  now. 

'Neville?"  said  the  General,  when  the  ladies  talked  over  their 
,  **  Neville?  why,  of  course,  I  remember  the  man — he  was  at 
la !  A  first-rate  officer — quite  one  of  the  old  school — ^before  the 
|r  went  to  the  devil.  He  played  a  beautifnl  rubber  of  whist, 
there  was  not  a  man  in  the  army  dressed  in  better  taste.  If 
are  the  same  Nevilles,  my  dear,  you  can  be  as  civil  as  ever  you 
for  Jack  Neville  was  a  man  of  good  family,  and  had  a  nice 
J  property,  too.  But  who  on  earth  could  have  thought  of  that 
's  son  turning  out  a  parson !  Enough  to  break  his  poor  father's 
t,  if  he  had  lived.  For  all  we  know,  he  may  be  looking 
I  on  him  with  sorrow." 

'  He  may  have  to  look  up,'*  said  Mrs.  de  Calverly. 
^Eh?"  said  the  General. 
I  mean,  if  Mr.  Neville  rises  to  be  an  archbishop,  or  a  bishop 


•» 


Oh!"  said  the  General,  "I  beg  your  pardon,  my  love";  I 
;ht  you  were  alluding  to  my  old  friend  Neville's  present  posi- 
and  it  gave  me  a  momentary  shock." 

Yeu  ought  to  know  me  better.  General.  I  never  speak  of 
ous  matters  out  of  church," 

I  apologise,  my  love.  But  about  the  young  fellow,  Neville. 
I  is  the  only  son,  and  there  should  be  any  property  in  the 

y,  don't  you  think ?" 

Florence  is  very  pretty,  General,  and  she  might? " 

True ;  but,  you  know,  I  shall  hardly  be  in  a  position  to  make 
sion  for  the  girl.  Frank,  you  see,  is  deucedly  expensive, 
\  don't  see  that  Florence  could  do  better  than— eh  ?" 
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**Tfcli  best  thing,  my  love,  is  to  let  things  take  their  contse. 
There  is  no  need  for  us  to  see  anything,  I  suppose  1" 

"  Decidedly  not,  my  dear  ;  I  should  not  dream  of  such  a  thing; 
but  if  any  little  attachment  should  occur  while  we  are  obliged  to 
stop  in  this  wretched  place,  why,  you  know,  we  are  not  bound  to 
anything ;  and  Florence  can  look  about  her  for  a  year  or  so,  with. 
out  any  entanglement." 

"I  quite  agree  with  you.  General;  and  we  can  safely  dismiss 
the  idea  at  once  from  our  minds." 

*'  Decidedly,  my  love.  Indeed,  any  conversation  on  such  a 
subject  must  be  painful  to  parents ;  and,  unless  we  are  positively 
obliged  to  recur  to  it,  we  may  consider  the  matter  as  not  deserving 
further  consideration." 

"What  an  interest,  my  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Neville  to  her  son, 
**  those  Misses  Jenkinson  take  in  you.  You  have  certainly  managed 
to  make  yourself  popular  with  your  parishioners.  I  perceive  that 
they  call  you  Walter!  Indeed,  one  of  them  called  you  dear 
Walter?" 

"  Oh !"  groaned  the  curate. 

"  Ah,  Walter  !  are  you  groaning  in  the  flesh,  or  in  the  spinw 
you  naughty  boy  ?  Do  you  know  that  they  kiss  me  \  Miss 
Jenkinson  did  it  before  I  was  aware  I  was  to  be  embraced ;  but  I 
was  too  quick  for  Miss  Flora,  and  she  only  got  the  tip  of  my  no^- 
They  are  so  anxious  to  see  you  settled  1  Such  temptations,  they 
say,  for  an  unmarried  man  !     Do  you  feel  tempted,  Walter  ?" 

**  Very  much,  mother,  to  put  on  my  hat  and  walk  out| 
the  Misses  Jenkinson  come  in." 

"  Oh,  you  ungrateful  boy ;  after  that  beautiful  smokmg-capi 
too!" 

**  Do  be  quiet,  mother*  You  are  quite  as  bad  as  the  Miss® 
Jenkinson." 

**  Well,  I  won't  tease  my  poor  little  child  any  more  ;  only,y^ 
know,  Walter,  I  think  they  are  right  so  far,  that  a  married  man  ^ 
safer  than  a  single  one." 

**  I  shall  never  marry,  mother." 

"Never,  Walter;  that  is  a  long  day; — why  should  you  nfl<^* 
Do  you  place  so  high  a  value  on  that  long  form  of  yours  1  or  »^ 
your  whiskers  too  precious  in  your  eyes  1" 

**  Mother,  dear,  you  laugh  at  everything  so." 

**  Do  I,  Walter  \    Perhaps  it  is  because  I  am  old,  and  have  U^ 
laughed  enough  in  my  time.     But  you  are  young ;  take  wami^ 
by  me,  my  dear, — laugh  now,  and^  enjoy  your  life  while  you  ca^ 
Did  you  never  see  the  woman  you  could  love?" 

"  I  will  not  say  that,  mother  ;  but  the  woman  that  would  \of^ 
me  is  more  to  the  purpose." 
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"  And  why  should  a  woman  not  love  you,  silly  boy  ?*'    I  begin 
think  you   are  too  modest,  now.     Other  men  are  loved  well 

ough ;  and  my  son  is  cot  worse  than  others,  I  think,"  said  Mrs. 

Bville,  as  she  took  Walter's  hand,  fondly. 

"But,  mother,  suppose  the  woman  I  loved  did  not  love  me?" 

**  Well  then,  she  would  refuse  you ; — that  need  not  break  a 

in*s  heart. 

'  If  she  will  not  smile  on  me, 
What  care  I  how  fair  she  be  V 

»at  is  what  a  rejected  lover  should  sing." 

"I  could  sing  that  very  well,  mother;  but  suppose  that  I 
md  it  out  too  late  ?  Suppose  she  could  not  keep  her  secret,  and  I 
^covered  it  \  Suppose  that  every  kiss  had  been  a  lie,  and  that  I 
md  it  out  at  last  V  The  curate's  face  was  black  with  emotion, 
d  the  words  dropped  from  him,  as  though  he  were  speaking  to 
mself. 

"Walter?"  cried  his  mother,  frightened,  **  what  are  you  say- 
g  ?    Why  talk  of  such  horrible  conduct  ?  what  are  you  dreaming 

Neville  grew  suddenly  cool,  and  his  manner  lost  all  trace  of 
ission, 

"I  was  thinking  of,  mother  dear,  what  I  must  not  repeat, — a 
Jman's  confession." 

"  Walter  !  You  do  not  mean  to  tell  me  that  you  hear  confes- 
)nsl" 

**  Mr.  Moodle,  my  dear  mother,  advocates  habitual  confession ; 
it,  between  you  and  me,  once  in  a  way  is  quite  enough." 

*'It  is  an  unwholesome  practice,"  said  Mrs.  Neville  ;  '*  it  taints 
>e  minds,  deepens  the  impression  of  the  favourite  sin  in  the 
emery  of  the  penitent,  awakens  the  sleeping  counterpart  in  the 
ind  of  the  confessor.  You  are  an  example  !  I  talk  to  you  of 
triage,  and  your  mind  goes  wandering  upon  broken  vows. 
i«ten  to  the  confession  of  a  woman,  my  dear  Walter  ;  but  let  it  be 
pure  English  girl,  who  will  tell  you,  once  for  all,  that  she  returns 
)ur  love,  and  don't  be  afraid.  She  will  have  nothing  to  confess 
tterwards,  unless  you  give  her  cause." 
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"  There's  Pansies, — that's  for  thoughts,"  ah,  what  can  rise 

To  fairer  beauty,  than  a  loving  thought 

In  pride's  rich  purple  drest !  that's  fairy- wrought 
To  keep  the  cold  out  of  the  world's  surmise  ; 
Sweet  thoughts  and  fond  remembrance  stay  the  sighs 

Our  dead  bear  from  us,  and  each  voice  thus  sought 

Will  answer  from  its  grave,  **  that  Death  is  nought ;" 
While  Life  and  Love  are  wedded  majesties. 

So,  if  I  falter  from  my  place  of  old, 
And  tread  a  shorter  journey,  as  did  She 

Who  cast  the  flowers  to  utter  words  of  gold 

Upon  a  tomb's  long  silence,  set  me  free 
From  shroud  and  bond,  and  queenly  I  shall  live. 
As  thoughts  of  love,  life's  benediction  give. 
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SHORT  PAPERS  ON  MANY  SUBJECTS, 

VI. 

BY  DB.  ALFBKD  J.  H,  CRESPL 

I. 

Competition.— "One  of  the  worst  features  of  modern  English 
iiety  is  the  competition  which  pervades  every  branch  of  commerce, 
erj  grade  of  professional  life.  Now,  by  competition  I  do  not 
ean  the  legitimate  exercise  of  energy,  the  straining  of  every  nerve 

reach  the  goal,  as  might  be  the  case  were  a  number  of  men  to 
in  a  fair  and  open  race  along  the  high-road,  where  success  would 
jpend  on  wind  and  muscle,  on  careful  and  sufficient  preparatory 
aining,  or  eager  interest  in  the  race  itself.  I  have  rather  in 
ind  something  resembling  what  takes  place  in  a  game  at  football, 
here  the  winners  are  not  necessarily  the  fastest  of  foot,  the 
congest  of  limb,  the  most  generous  and  courageous :  but  those 
to  have  most  thoroughly  mastered  all  the  artifices  of  the  game, 
to  have  the  keenest  eyes,  who  are  eagerly  looking  out  for  any 
lance  that  may,  well  used,  place  victory  within  their  grasp.  Such 

competition  as  we  see  it  around  us.  Who  will  dare  to  say  that 
U5ces8  awaits  all  those  who  deserve  it,  or  that  it  will  not  come  to 
lose  who  are  unworthy  ? 

It  is  the  same  in  professions  as  in  trade,  and  it  will  long  con. 
Hue  to  be  as  it  is  now.  There  is  no  calling  in  which  the  endeavour 
>  curry  favour  with  the  influential  and  powerful  does  not  consume 
^  amount  of  time,  which  ought,  were  life  what  it  should  be,  to  be 
^^en  to  useful,  honest  work,  and  which  might  then  increase  largely 
i^  sum  of  human  happiness.'  There  is  no  man  living,  high  or 
^"w,  who  does  not  devote  much  thought  to  conciliating  those  inferior 
^  less  deserving  than  himself,  so  that  their  applause  may  gratify 
^  ear,  and  their  approbation  fix  him  more  firmly  in  his  seat. 
^^  worse  than  all,  who  will  pretend  to  estimate  the  value  of  that 
-^e  and  labour  given  to  keeping  others  down,  to  retarding  those 
'to  are  a  little  ahead,  and  whose  place  it  seems  necessary  to 
ccupy? 

Who,  in  an  age  like  this,  can  rely  alone  on  merit  and  honest 
ftjrt  ?  Who,  that  hopes  to  leave  his  mark  on  the  people  around 
^,  will  venture  to  base  his  claims  on  their  confidence  and  respect 
^  OQ  his  generous  and  devoted  labours  for  the  good  of  man« 
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kind  ?  They  tell  us  that  these  are  better  than  the  times  thai  are 
gone  before,  that  there  is  less  corruption  now,  that  there  Is  more 
generosity,  more  true  religion.  Living  in  this  age  we  are  bound 
to  hope  so,  to  say  so  ;  but  when  we  see  what  is  daily  done  and  en. 
dured  around  us,  when  we  see  the  greed  for  riches,  the  waste  of 
time  and  thought,  the  ungenerous,  cruel,  heartless  compedtion 
separating  classes  and  fellow- workers,  and  are  asked  to  believe  that 
things  were  once  far  worse,  what  must  we  think  of  the  irreligion, 
venality,  and  lawlessness  of  the  evil  days  of  our  ancestors  ?  "  Yea, 
better  is  he  than  both  they,  which  hath  not  yet  been,  who  hath 
not  seen  the  evil  work  that  is  done  under  the  sun." 


11. 

The  Passion  for  Respectability. — The  love  of  respecta. 
bility — or,  more  properly,  the  passion  for  what  the  world  chooses  to 
call  respectability — is,  in  many  cases,  the  ruin  of  a  young  man. 
His  parents,  if  somewhat  better  off  than  the  majority  of  people,  aie 
almost  sure  to  despise  trade,  and  cannot  permit  him  to  enter  onanj 
walk  in  life,  which,  though  perhaps  affording  every  prospect  of 
earning  a  good  livelihood,  is  not  gentlemanly.  Those  who  ougbt 
to  know  better  send  him  into  a  profession,  and  are  delighted  with 
what  they  have  done  to  advance  his  interests,  as  they  call  it.  & 
there  anything  more  hopeless  than  to  enter  a  profession,  unless  a 
man  has  influence,  or  money,  or  abilities  far  above  the  average! 
What  spectacle  is  more  distressing  than  a  penniless  curate  of  small 
talents,  who  plods  on  wearily  fifteen  or  twenty  years,  never  earning 
more  than  a  hundred  and  fifty  a-year?  What  career  is  mora 
laborious,  less  honourable,  more  hopeless  than  that  of  a  sorgeon'a 
assistant,  who,  at  the  end  of  twenty  years  of  hard  work,  finds  him- 
self with  a  hundred  a-year,  and  no  hope  of  anything  better  ?  The 
passion  for  respectability  has  consigned  thousands  of  men,  during 
the  last  ten  years,  to  hopeless  servitude — life-long  beggary. 

Parents  are  sometimes  quite  delighted  at  gettino*  one  of  » 
regiment  of  sons  into  a  bank,  or  into  a  highly  respectable  pohfc 
oflSce,  where  he  begins  with  fifty  pounds  a  year.  At  the  age  of 
forty,  after  nearly  five-and-twenty  years'  close  attention  to  htf 
work,  he  may,  if  steady,  cam  a  couple  of  hundred  a  year,  beyoo^ 
this  he  cannot  get.  Acquainted  only  with  the  dull  routine  of  ^ 
little  oflRce  in  which  he  has  passed  his  life — sometimes  very  imptf* 
fectly  with  that — he  cannot  throw  himself  on  the  world  apB^ 
and  begin  anew.  If  very  energetic  and  trustworthy,  he  may,  p*^* 
chance,  after  many  years  of  assiduous  service,  be  selected  for  axooi* 
responsible  post  somewhat  better  paid.     Influenoei  bowoTtff  if 
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generally  all-important  when  a  large  salary  is  attached  to  a  post. 
Merit  aloDe  must  wait  long,  and  is  generally  altogether  overlooked. 
In  some  great  public  offices  not  one  man  in  fifty  has  any  reasonable 
prospect  of  decided  advancement  in  the  world.  The  higher  and 
better-paid  posts  are  few,  the  candidates  many,  the  vacancies  very 


rare. 


IIL 

The  CnoiCB  op  a  Professto!^.  —  Probably  the  most  im- 
portant  moment  in  a  man's  life  is  the  one  when  he  or  his  parents 
decide  on  the  work  he  is  to  follow.  The  choice  may  be  attended 
villi  numerous  difficulties  ;  but  it  hns  to  be  made,  and  generally 
once  made  it  is  for  life.  There  are  few  people  who  have  a 
second  opportunity  of  selecting  an  occupation  for  themselves  or  for 
their  children.  Yet  the  choice  of  a  profession  is,  generally  speak- 
ing, something  like  drawing  a  ticket  in  a  lottery  ;  the  prizes  are 
few,  the  chances  of  failure  many. 

Not  less  important  than  the  inclination  of  the  son  for  one 
calling  to  the  exclusion  of  all  others  ought  to  be  the  prospect  the 
selected  occupation  holds  out  of  a  competence.  What  chance, 
moreover,  does  it  give  for  the  display  of  superior  abilities  ?  It  is 
perfectly  true  that  every  occupation  is  honourable,  that  there  is  no 
calling  which  does  not  afford  men  of  really  commanding  ability 
conntless  opportunities  of  working  themselves  up  into  a  distin- 
guished position.  All  this  may  be  conceded.  But  the  tastes,  the 
habits,  the  temperament  of  a  boy  ought  to  be  taken  into  considera- 
uon ;  nor,  in  some  cases,  at  any  rate,  ought  his  physical  strength 
to  be  disregarded.  In  addition  to  these  matters,  the  pecuniary 
rewards  of  diflferent  callmgs  ought  to  be  attentively  considered. 
The  emoluments  of  some  occupations  are  at  least  ten  times  as  large 
w  those  of  others.  Some  professions  hold  out  splendid  prizes,  for 
^hich  really  talented  men  may  offer  themselves,  and  which  one  in 
ten  may  hope  to  obtain,  though  the  more  numerous  the  candidates 
the  greater  the  chance  of  disappointment.  There  are  callings  so 
J^otoriously  overstocked,  so  lamentably  uncertain  that,  unless  there 
^  a  passionate  fondness  for  them,  no  parent  ought  to  let  his  son 
follow  them,  except  as  a  source  of  honour,  which  one  man  in  a 
bundred  may  reap. 

Who,  for  example,  that  truly  and  unselfishly  loved  his  son, 
^ould  consent  to  his  becoming  a  painter,  unless  he  had  an  ample 
fortune  or  possessed  abilities  of  no  common  order  ?  Who  would 
approve  of  his  boy  selecting  the  profession  of  a  sculptor  1  Anyone 
^1  perceive  the  folly  of  allowing  sons  to  choose  callings  such  aa 
ftese^  becs^uBQ  th^  failures  aye  well  known  to  be  manjr,  and  th^ 
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chances  are  confessedly  small  that  any  particular  boy,  after  yean 
of  close  application,  will  be  able  to  turn  out  work  having  any  sale- 
able value  in  the  market.  Nothing  is,  undoubtedly,  easier  tlianto 
cover  canvaa  with  a  few  layers  of  paint,  having  some  general  re- 
semblance to  a  bright  green  landscape,  or  to  a  sky  vividly  blue. 
There  are  few  things,  however,  requiring  more  heaven-imparted 
genius  than  to  paint  nature  as  she  really  is.  The  painter  has  only 
to  produce  the  originals  before  him,  to  approach  as  near  to  it  as  he 
can  ;  yet  what  a  tax  this  is  on  his  ability  1  What  seems  easier  than 
to  copy  accurately  ;  what  in  reality  is  harder  than  to  be  perfectly 
natural  ?  Who,  again,  would  like  a  son  who  had  to  earn  his  bread 
to  take  to  literature  ?  Every  man  fancies  that  he  can  say  some. 
thing  which  the  world  would  like  to  hear,  or  that  some  of  his 
thoughts  are  of  great  value ;  but,  as  those  persons  know  to  their 
cost,  who  have  had  much  to  do  with  editors  and  publishers,  this 
opinion  is  unfortunately  shared  by  tens  of  thousands  of  wouId.be 
authors  and  writers.  Very  hard  is  it  to  write  something  whicli 
anyone,  except  the  writer  himself,  cares  to  read ;  it  is  still  more 
difficult  to  write  well  enough  to  deserve  or  obtain  remuneration. 


IV. 

The  Importance  of  Names. — How  much  there  is  in  » 
name  !  As  long  as  professional  men  are  universally  admitted  to 
be  gentlemen,  but  tradesmen  are — well,  only  tradesmen — ^who  that 
respects  himself  and  has  a  proper  feeling  for  the  family  honour 
will  allow  his  son  and  heir  to  enter  a  trade  ?  The  mere  mention  of 
such  a  thing  would  be  degrading  and  appalling.  It  is,  perhapi 
remarkable  that,  as  every  professional  man  is  ipso  facio  a  perfect 
gentleman,  there  is  not  a  more  eager  rush  to  obtain  that  cheap 
patent  of  nobility  which  being  in  orders  or  at  the  bar  confers. 
W^hat  have  character,  reputation,  or  ability  necessarily  to  do  with 
the  matter  ?  The  physician,  in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  must  be  • 
gentleman,  for  is  he  not  a  member  of  an  honourable  profession  1 
As  for  grocers  and  drapers,  they  may  be  worthy  men  in  their  sphei^l 
but  then  they  keep  shops,  and  when  was  a  gentlenaan  ever  known 
to  keep  a  shop  ? 

There  is  something  which,  were  it  not  so  painful,  would  be 
almost  ludicrous  in  the  way  in  which  a  wealthy  builder  or  mer- 
chant will  refuse  to  admit  that  a  schoolmaster  is  a  gentlemftDi 
because  he  is  not  a  professional  man.  If  reminded  that  mflny 
eminent  schoolmasters  have  been  raised  to  a  bishopric,  and  that* 
bishop  is  not  only  ex  officio  a  gentleman  but  a  noblemani  whieb  u 
a  great  deal  mpre— though  princes  and  ooblemen  %re  not  alway* 
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DtlemeDyby  the  way— the  indignant  reply  is  extorted  that  Eishop 
[ies  or  Archbishop  Smith  never  was  a  schoolmaster.  He  was,  it 
true,  head-master  of  Rugby  or  Winchester,  but  he  was  not  a 
loolmaster — a  remark  unhappily  too  well  borne  oat,  though  in  a 
Ferent  sense,  by  some  recent  instances — and  the  truth  of  which 

one  can  question.  The  head-master  of  a  very  great  public 
lool  may  be  less  fitted  to  fill  the  post  to  which  he  has  been 
icted  throucrh  favour  than  the  national  schoolmaster  in  the  same 
tie  town. 

So  little  common  sense  is  shown  in  jud<;ing  of  what  is  or  is  not 
gentlemanly  occupation,  that  were  the  old  universities  to  add  two 
r  three  superior  faculties  to  those  already  existing,  and  to  confer 
le  degrees  of  Doctor  in  Housebuilding  and  Doctor  in  Cabinet, 
aaking,  there  would  probably  soon  be  a  rush  into  the  new  profes- 
ions.  The  doctor  in  housebuilding  would  forthwith  look  down  with 
mpreme  contempt  on  the  architect,  whose  plans  he  was  carrying 
)ut,  and  on  the  fruit  of  whoso  genius  he  was  absolutely  dependent. 
In  Italy  the  term  profession  is  used  with  considerably  more 
laxity  than  in  England.  Fancy  the  amazement  and  disgust  of  an 
Englishman,  on  learning  that  all  the  relations  of  an  Italian  friend 
were  members  of  professions,  and  on  making  inquiries  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  professions  to  which  his  friend's  relations  belonged, 
fiiKliug  that  six  were  proficients  in  the  profession  of  an  "ebanista" — 
that  is  to  say,  were  workers  in  ebony — in  plain  English  cabinet- 
makers. The  Englishman  would  not  care  to  press  his  inquiries 
about  the  remainder.  In  Scotland  the  word  is  used  with  as  much 
laxity  as  in  the  south  of  Europe.  North  of  the  Tweed  the 
professions  are  very  numerous.  Besides  medicine,  divinity,  and 
W,  there  are  stone-masonry,  carpentry,  and  many  others. 

Professors  are  without  exception  right  in  claiming  to  be  profes- 
sional men.  Cela  va  sans  dire.  And,  if  this  be  so,  **  Signer 
Guarino,  from  Genoa,  Professor  of  Ice  Creams,"  who  was  durin<y 
tbe  past  summer  seen  daily  parading  the  streets  of  a  large  midland 
town  industriously  selling  his  wares  at  a  bal^enny  the  glass,  might 
make  good  his  right  to  take  a  high  place  among  professional  men  and 
gentlemen. 

V. 

History. — Comparatively  early  in  the  development  of  literature, 
iustory  attained  some  excellence  and  occupied  the  pen  of  able  and 
brilliant  scholars.  Not  so  fiction  ;  which,  unless  in  tbe  form  of 
poetry,  was  treated  with  unmerited  obloquy  and  unjust  disgrace. 
This  may  in  part  have  been  due  to  the  fashion  of  the  times.  Thus 
^fipd  that  though  Greece  io  her  balcpron  days  produced  Tbucprdides 
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and  Xenophon,  and  Rome  Livy,  Sallust,  and  Tacitus,  neitber 
numbered  amono:  her  sons  a  sins^le  second-rate  writer  of  ^enuiae 
prose  fiction. 

The  province  of  history  has  been  marvellously  extended  as 
it  has  risen  from  its  once  humble  position,  as  the  record  of 
ill-digested  and  badly-arranged  tissues  of  semi-mythical  exploits, 
until  it  has  attained  its  present  high  rank  as  one  of  the  most 
accurate  and  important  of  sciences.  Long  after  history  had  as. 
sorted  for  itself  a  place  in  the  van  of  the  world  of  letters,  it 
was  held  to  be  the  perfection  of  historical  corapositioD  to  give 
a  mere  unadorned  and  fairly  reliable  account  of  the  principal 
events  occurring  from  year  to  year.  Livy,  Thucydides,  and 
Sallus'o  strung  together  as  concisely  as  possible  the  important  and 
noteworthy  events  of  the  year,  and  divided  their  histories  into 
yearly  portions. 

It  was  long  before  attempts  were  made  to  trace  the  rise  and 
progress  of  political  institutions.  Few  words  were  wasted— as  it 
would  have  been  called — in  describing  the  condition  of  the  humbler 
classes,  few  stirring  flights  of  eloquence  were  interspersed  in  the 
midst  of  a  dry  recital  of  unvarnished  facts.  There  were  some  ex- 
ceptions. CflBsar's  graphic  **  Commentaries"  are  clearly  written,  and 
throw  considerable  light  on  the  manners,  customs,  and  institutions 
of  the  Germans  and  Gauls.  Yet,  after  all,  such  a  work  as  Sallust's 
"  Jugurthine  War,*'  more  strictly  comes  within  the  definition  of  a 
typical  history  than  the  historical  dissertations  of  George  Grote, 
James  Anthony  Froude,  and  Lord  Macaulay.  The  latter  are 
nevertheless  incomparably  more  interesting,  picturesque,  and 
truthful,  and  better  serve  the  higher  objects  the  historian  ought 
always  to  keep  in  view. 

A  perfect  history  in  tiie  days  of  Livy  would  have  consisted  of  a 
long  string  of  disconnected  chapters,  each  recording  the  events  of  a 
year.  Each  chapter  would  have  related  the  occurrences  of  a  jctf 
in  as  concise,  unimpassioned,  and  terse  a  manner  as  possible. 
Instead  of  relieviog  the  weary  succession  of  extraordinary  and 
important  events  with  brilliant  pictures  of  the  life  and  condition  of 
the  people,  with  telling  sketches  of  the  characters  of  the  great  lOfXi 
of  the  day,  and  with  valuable  dissertations  on  the  tendencies  and 
peculiarities  of  the  thought,  literature,  and  morals  of  each  genera, 
tion,  it  would  have  contented  itself  with  drawing  attention  to  the 
facts  worthy  of  bemg  remembered.  The  reader  would  have  been 
left  to  draw  his  own  conclusions  though  the  data  on  which  b« 
would  have  had  to  base  them  would  have  been  meagre  and  un- 
satisfactory. 

When  history  had  advanced  another  step,  and  the  invention  of 
printing  had  m^^de  it  much  less  necessar^r  to  eliminate  eveiy  ^^ 
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bat  could  by  any  possibility  be  omitted,  historians  attempted  some- 
bingmore.  Then,  for  a  long  time,  a  history  was  thought  perfect 
it  recorded  the  life  of  the  kin^  and  his  ministers,  if  it  gave  a 
cetch  of  wars  and  insurrections,  and  if  it  wound  up  with  a  dull 
Qiimeration  of  the  principal  laws  enacted  in  each  year  or  reign. 

We  now  care  exceedingly  little  for  king  and  ministers  as  such, 
id  literally  nothing  for  a  dreary  catalogue  of  bloody  wars  and 
wren  victories  abroad,  and  of  turbulent  dissensions  at  home.  We 
uch  prefer  to  trace  the  progress  of  national  development,  to  be 
Id  the  causes,  objects,  and  results  of  wars  and  rebellions,  and  the 
langes  which  imperatively  called  for  fresh  laws,  and  to  watch  the 
ly  in  which  these  laws  operated  when  public  opinion  had  wrested, 
5in  the  reluctant  hands  of  tyrannical  rulers  and  unjust  counsellors, 
iwilhng  concessions. 

No  man,  alive  to  the  claims  of  humanity,  and  remembering 
at  the  rich  and  the  poor,  the  great  and  the  lowly,  are  of  one 
sh,  and  are  sprung  from  one  ancestor,  would  any  longer  wish  to 
3  only  into  the  homes  and  family  circles  of  the  great  and  rich. 
3  would  prefer  to  penetrate  into  courts  and  alleys,  factories  and 
isons,  and  to  learn  something  of  the  daily  life  of  the  tradesman  in 
ishop,  of  the  weaver  at  his  loom,  and  of  the  merchant  in  his  q/Slzq. 
Only  a  century  ago  Robertson  feared  to  degrade  the  lofty  dignity 
history  into  a  narrative  tenfold  more  interesting  and  picturesque 
ie  life  of  the  people.    He  delighted  to  describe  gorgeous  pageants 
i  panoramas ;  he  saw  little  besides  the  king  upon  his  thrqpe, 
ii  his  robes  of  office  around  him,  a  jewelled  crown  on  his  brow, 
I  a  golden  sceptre  in  his  hand.     Macaulay  better  understood  the 
vbce  and  uses  of  history.     He  gave  us  the  fireside  of  the  people, 
life  of  the  great  universities,  of  the  inns  of  courts  and  of  the 
^erful  middle  classes.      Robertson   was   in   his   element  when 
aibing   brilliant   pageants   and    heart-stirring    victories,    but 
Aulay  saw  such  an  event  as  the  central  point  only  in  a  succession 
mportant  causes  and  great  results.     Did  the  world  enjoy  happi. 
!  and  experience  so'h'ow  only  as  the  king  tastes  of  the  one  and 
J  the  other,  then  Robertson  would  be  the  better  historian.     But, 
brtunately  kings  and  nobles  are  few  in   number,   while   the 
)le  are  many,  as  a  brilliant  court  and  a  haughty  and  luxurious 
ocracy  may  co-exist  with  wide-spread  poverty  and  igoorance, 
I  heart-rending  want  and  deplorable  vice,  with  dissensions  at 
e  and  war  abroad ;  it  must  be  better  to  be  told  of  the  many,  of 
n  we  form  an  integral  part,  than  of  the  few  with  whom  we 
little,  perhaps  nothing  in  common. 


&D 
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VI. 

The  Modern  Historian. — In  one  most  important  respect  the 
modern  historian  enjoys  an  advantage  almost  depied  to  his  pre- 
decessors, lu  a  history  of  our  country  we  now  demand  stern 
impartiality  and  uncompromising  accuracy.  ^No  patriotic  motive 
is  considered  to  warrant  misrepresentation  and  misconstructiou, 
much  less  is  it  permitted  to  justify  baseless  assertions  and  false 
accusations.  Come  what  will,  we  demand  the  truth,  the  vhole 
truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth.  The  strongest  party  bias  is  not 
allowed  to  justify  intentional  inaccuracy  when  that  Inaccuracy  is 
palmed  ofif  as  sober  history.  Causes,  motives,  and  events  must  be 
frankly  laid  bare  ;  the  secret  life  of  nations  and  statesmen  must  be 
impartially  exposed.  The  victorious  general  may  be  consigned  to 
infamy  for  the  vices  of  his  private  life ;  the  astute  statesman  may 
be  pointedly  censured  for  secret  crimes ;  the  scholar,  who  has 
inculcated  lessons  of  morality  and  high  principle,  may  lie  condemned 
to  eternal  contempt  for  the  viciousness  and  duplicity  of  a  We 
displaying  few  of  the  fruits  of  his  own  moral  teachings.  National 
injustice  is  openly  denounced,  and  disgraceful  military  reverses  aie 
impartially  exposed. 

EDglishmen  are  naturally  proud  of  the  acumen,  truthfulness,  and 
impartiality  of  Sir  William  Napier's  "  History  of  the  Peninsular 
War,**  though  even  some  of  Am  criticisms  have  been  severely  criti- 
cised. They  feel  no  animosity  against  Macaulay  for  his  intrepid  ^' 
posurcs  of  the  good  and  bad,  the  successful  and  unsuccessful.  But  a 
Greek  or  a  Roman  who,  personally  unbiassed  by  political  ties  and  pre- 
dilections, had  set  himself  to  write  an  impartial  history  of  his  own 
land,  or  of  his  own  times,  would  have  thought  himself  a  traitor  bad 
he  frankly  laid  bare  both  sides  of  every  question.  At  the  outsid« 
he  would  have  glossed  over  the  ill  deeds  of  aspiring  and  unscrupu- 
lous statesmen,  and  lightly  touched  on  the  terrible  tale  of  nation** 
defeat  and  disgrace,  which  he  could  not  altogether  ignore.  H* 
would  certainly  not  have  thought  himself  required  to  do  his  country  ^ 
enemies  full  justice.  To  hav^e  generously  praised  them  would  h*^ 
been  to  depreciate  his  own  countrymen ;  to  have  warmly  adfflirw 
their  institutions  would  have  been  to  condemn  those  of  his  ^^ 
country ;  and  though  he  might  sometimes  have  alluded  to  their 
virtues  and  successes,  he  would  seldom  have  actually  ventured  to 
praise. 

The  change  that  has  come  over  history  is  delightful.  Truth  is 
ever  preferable  to  falsehood.  Partial  ity  and  misrepresentation,  e^^ 
under  the  specious  guise  of  patriotism  and  benevolenoei  are  odious 
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and  indefensible.    Unless  a  nation  can  rely  on  the  records  it  possesses 
in  history,  how  can  it  hope  to  profit  by  the  experience  of  the  past  ? 
how  attempt  to  avoid  error  in  the  future  ?    how  know  in  what  way 
to  remedy  defects  in   its  government  \      A   spirit  of  union  and 
generosity  are  fostered  among  nations,  who  perceive  that  they  each 
possess  sufficient  candour  and  probity  to  award  to  foes  and  rivals 
praise  for  what  is  noble,  and  blame  only  for  what  calls  for  reproba- 
tion.    Men  were  once  citizens  of  a  little  town,  and  frankly  admitted 
that  their  sympathies  did  not  extend  beyond  the  not  too  distant 
botndaries  of  their  little  community.     Now  the  feeling  is  spreading 
that  men  are  citizens  of  the  world,  and  that  kindly  feeling  and 
sympathy  must  extend  to  the  whole  world.     The  ties  of  kinship 
and  nationality  are  perhaps  loosened,  but  the  ties  of  humanity  are 
extended  so  as  to  embrace  all  races  and  conditions  of  men. 


VII. 

Misapplied  Knowledge. — It  is  not  enough  to  teach  people  to 
read  and  write.  Such  knowledge,  invaluable  in  its  place,  does  not 
always  suffice  to  keep  them  from  wanting  the  necessaries  of  life ; 
it  may  certainly  co-exist  with  unbridled  passions,  bad  habits,  con- 
firmed idleness,  reckless  extravagance.  All  knowledge  has  its  uses, 
but  book  learning  alone  is  not  the  sum-tctal  of  education.  Moral 
training,  if  one  is  to  be  happy  and  wise,  is  more  important  than 
reading  and  writing. 

Mental  training,  though  it  expands  and  strengthens  the  intellect, 
and  teaches  how  to  think,  may  leave  the  moral  faculties  uncul- 
tivated ;  nay,  it  may  pervert  them.  It  is  not  always  found  that 
the  man  whose  mind  is  most  full  of  knowledge  is  the  best,  the 
truest,  the  most  upright. 

A  friend  of  mine,  a  distinguished  medical  graduate,  had  occasion 
some  years  ago  to  enter  one  of  the  foul  and  miserable  garrets  of 
Edinburgh.  The  floors  had  been  burnt,  the  doors  destroyed,  the 
panes  of  glass  replaced  by  pieces  of  dirty  brown  paper  :  even  the 
balustrades  had  wholly  disappeared.  The  room  itself  boasted  no 
furniture,  and  its  occupants  were  clothed  in  rags.  In  that  den  of 
vice  and  misery  was  a  woman  of  good  education  teaching  a  half- 
naked  child  to  read.  Parallel  cases  are  said  not  to  be  infrequent 
in  the  garrets  of  the  worst  parts  of  the  principal  Scotch  cities.  In 
them  live  persons  so  enamoured  of  learning  as  to  teach  their 
children  the  elements  of  that  education  which  had  not  been  of  any 
service  to  themselves.  In  spite  of  possessing  a  liberal  share,  they 
become  thieves,  drunkards,  and  spendthrifts. 

Still  more  in  point  than  the  case  just  quoted,  we  have  Icelandj 
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coBtainiDg  the  best- educated  peasantry  in  the  world.  Its  litera- 
ture  excites  the  wonder  and  delight  of  the  scholars  who  can  under- 
stand it.  What  are  its  practical  fruits  ?  We  are  told  that  the 
Icelanders  live  in  the  midst  of  filth  and  wretchedness  which  would 
be  loatlisome  to  any  Englishman ;  nor  does  it  appear  that  their 
moral  tastes  are  highly  developed.  Education,  or  at  least  book- 
learning,  has  been  a  passion  with  them  for  years.  But  it  does  not 
appear  to  co-exist  with  what  are  fully  as  important  for  the 
temporal  and  religious  prosperity  of  a  people — good  moral  training, 
industry,  manliness,  a  high  and  refined  tone  of  society.  We  have 
no  wish  that  our  countrymen  should  be  transformed  into  average 
Icelanders,  were  the  learning  of  the  latter  twice  as  broad  and 
deep 


VIII. 

Devonshire  Lanes. —The  beauty  of  Devonshire  lanes  is 
proverbial,  and  no  wonder.  Branching  off  from  the  high  roads 
are  narrow  lanes,  often  from  four  to  eight  or  ten  feet  below  the 
level  of  the  adjoining  fields,  winding  irregularly  for  miles,  some- 
thing in  the  manner  of  rivulets,  through  the  surrounding  country. 
These  lane  are  generally  hemmed  in  on  both  sides  by  interminable 
rows  of  tremendously  tall  elms,  running  up  almost  as  straight 
as  masts.  The  hedges,  not  always  remarkable  for  their  height 
and  fulness — at  least  they  would  not  be  were  they  growing  on 
the  top  of  ordinary  banks — being  perched  on  the  summit  of  the 
deep  defiles  forming  the  lanes,  have  a  peculiar  eflfect ;  and,  as  they 
sometimes  stretch  right  over  the  narrow  lane  and  interlace,  a  kind 
of  leafy  tunnel  is  the  result.  Sometimes,  looking  down  into  tli® 
entrance  of  one  of  these  beautiful  lanes,  one  could  half  fancy  that  it 
was  the  way  into  a  cavern,  penetrating  far  under  the  low  hills 
which  make  the  scenery  of  Devonshire  so  charming  and  varied. 

The  high  roads  of  this  county  are,  of  course,  straighter  and 
broader  than  the  lanes,  but  they  are  also  very  often  fringed  by  rovrs 
of  superb  elms,  so  that  they  form  avenues  of  trees  a  fine  as  thos« 
which  in  some  parts  of  England  are  only  to  be  seen  in  the  parks  of  me^ 
of  fortune.  A  Devonshire  high  road  is  not  perhaps  more  shady!»ttd 
beautiful  than  the  lanes  of  Warwickshire  and  Worcestershire,  but  i* 
i  s  more  likely  to  astonish  the  stranger  on  account  of  the  magnific^^* 
trees  fringing  it. 

The  vegetation  of  a  Devonshire  lane  is  very  beautiful  ft^" 
luxuriant.  From  the  warmth  and  dampness  of  the  climate  and  the 
fertility  of  the  soil,  the  trees  and  shrubs  are  larger  and  finer  tba^ 
in  other  parts  of  England.  The  difierence  on  comparing  •  ^^ 
ferns  and  foxglove;  gathered  in  a  Devonshire  lane  with 
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rowing  in  a  less-favoured  locality  niay  not  «eena  great,  but  when 
Devonshire  bank  or  hedge  is  compared  us  a  whole  with  a  Wor- 
Jstershire  or  Gloucestershire  one  the  contrast  is  startling.  The 
itensely  vivid  green  of  the  foliage  of  the  former  is  another 
ttraction  it  possesses,  which  must  be  seen  to  be  appreciated. 

Charming  lanes  and  roads  are  common  enough  in  all  parts  of 
Ingland,  even  in  the  northern  districts  of  Lancashire  and  York- 
lire;  but  it  is  in  Devonshire  that  they  are  found  in  the  greatest 
umbers  and  of  the  greatest  beauty.  In  Devonshire  it  is  possible 
)  walk  for  miles  along  roads  and  lanes  so  shady  and  lovely  that 
ley  remind  one  of  fairy  scenes.  In  other  parts  of  the  kingdom  the 
une  thing  is  very  rarely  possible.  There  may  be  beautiful  glades, 
iDgled  woods,  leafy  lanes,  extensive  landscapes,  fine  rows  of  trees  ; 
ut  for  one  mile  through  such  country  one  has  to  go  three  through 
ninteresting  and  unattractive  fields  and  lanes  :  the  proportion  in 
Devonshire  would,  perhaps,  on  the  average  be  reversed. 

Those  who  wish  to  see  in  the  greatest  perfection  fields,  lanes,  and 
^oods  of  the  rich,  verdant,  typical  English  kind,  who  want  fresh 
ir  and  a  thinly-inhabited  country,  can  find  them  all  in  almost  any 
•art  of  Devonshire.  Those  who  prefer  great  towns,  lofty  mountains, 
r  extensive  plains  teeming  with  life  and  populous  villages,  must 
p  elsewhere. 

FINIS. 
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Our  black  yacht  floats  upon  a  sea  of  glass, 

Like  Mah'met's  coffin  hung  'twixt  earth  and  sky — 
Say,  rather,  'twixt  two  heavens,  which,  through  that  glass, 

Look  at  each  other  with  a  loving  eye. 
For  azure  vault  and  sunny  peaks  on  high 

Are  over  us  ; — and,  see !  are  under  foot ; 
And  woods  and  golden  sands  around  are  nigh. 

And  waterfalls,  that  tinkle  like  a  lute. 
And  trilling  birds,  whose  notes  we  hear  with  rapture  mute. 

Soon  from  its  placid  sleep  the  ocean  wakes ; 

Its  bosom  heaves, — so  like  a  human  sigh, 
Then  dimpling  waves — (it  seems  a  smile  that  breaks 

From  syren  lips) — breathing  a  lullaby 
That  tempts  poor  men  in  their  embrace  to  die. 

The  sea  no  longer  calm's  a  mirror  still, 
Dim,  it  is  true  ;  but  in  it  I  descry 

Her  perfect  features,  look  where'er  I  will. 
Ah,  haunting  face,  and  eyes  whose  glances  through  me  thrill ! 

I  see  a  fairer  face  than  nature's  own. 

With  eyes  more  liquid  than  the  azure  sea — 
Is  she  an  angel  straiorht  from  heaven  flown  ? 

Her  hair  more  lustrous  than  the  light  we  see, 
Her  smile  more  rippling  than  poor  waves  can  be  ; 

Sure  she's  a  princess  from  some  land  unknown  ! 
/  dare  not  lift  my  eyes  to  such  as  she  ; 

And  all  my  dreams  from  mad  ambition  grow  u 
Must  fade  away,  I  fear,  and  I  wake  sad  alone. 

Her  undulating  gait  has  all  the  grace 

Of  billows  moving  at  the  west  wind's  call. 
Like  spray  flung  over  is  the  shadowy  lace 

That  half  reveals  the  bosom's  rise  and  fall. 
O  voice,  than  rills  or  birds  more  musical, 

O  presence  like  the  sun's  own  gl'^rious  face! 
Thou  gild'st  my  chains,  I  glory  in  my  thrall  ! 

Whose  form  is  this  that  everywhere  I  trace  ? 

Ah,  Sii  tu  savais,  tbou  wouldst  pitv  my  sad  case. 

T.S.B. 
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MASTER    MARTIN, 

THE 

>PER    OF    NUREMBERG    AND^HIS    MEN. 

A    TALE    OF    THE    SIXTEENTH    CEXTURY. 

[From  tlie  Gerraau  of  E.  T.  A.  HofTman,] 
BY  J.  LOEAINE  HEELIS. 


CHAPTER    XL 

In  lohat  manner  Reinliold  left  Master  Martinis  Home. 

R  Martin's  workshop  was  now  as  gloomy  as  it  had  for- 
Deen  gay.  Reinhold,  unable  to  work,  remained  shut  up  iu 
m.  Martin,  with  his  wounded  arm  in  a  sling,  incessantly 
at  the  awkwardness  of  that  rascally  workman.  Rosa, 
en  Dame  Martha,  avoided  the  scene  of  the  recent  mad  act ; 
Frederick's  work  went  on  with  the  dull  and  hollow  sound  of 
odcutter's  axe  in  a  lonely  wood  at  winter  time,  for  he  must 
.boriously  enough,  finish  the  big  cask  by  himself. 
s  gloomy  state  of  things  soon  began  to  aflfect  Frederick's 
For  he  now  thought  himself  fully  assured  of  that  which  he 
\cr  foreboded.  He  had  no  doubt  that  Rosa  loved  Reinhold. 
ly  because  formerly  every  kindness  and  many  a  gentle  word 
ddressed  to  Reinhold  alone ;  but  now  it  was  a  sufficient 
aat,  as  Reinhold  could  not  go  to  the  workshop,  so  Rosa  no 
thought  of  doing  so,  but  preferred  remaining  in  the  house, 
jss  to  be  able  to  care  for  him. 

Sundays,  when  everybody  went  out,  bent  on  pleasure,  when 
Martin,  now  almost;  recovered  from  the  effects  of  his  wound, 

Frederick  to  accompany  Rosa  and  himself  to  the  Aller- 
he  declined  the  invitation,  and,  quite  overwhelmed  with 
.nd   unrequited    love,  he   hurried   away  alone   towards  the 

and  the  hill  where  he  had  first  encountered  Reinhold.  He 
limself  down  among  the  grass,  and  as  he  thought  how  the 
star  of  hope,  which  had  shone  before  him  on  his  homeward 
',  had  now  suddenly  vanished  when  he  seemed  to  have 
I  the  goal,  and  how  the  enterprise  resembled  the  vain  efforts 
amer  who  stretches  forth  his  eager  arms  to  grasp  a  shudowj 
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vision,  tears  started  to  his  eyes  and  fell  upon  the  flowers  of  the  field, 
which  bowed  their  tiny  heads  and  seemed  to  bemoan  the  bitter 
grief  of  the  young  workman. 

Frederick  himself  could  not  tell  how  it  was  that  the  deep  sigks 
which  came  from  his  surcharged  breast  became  words  and  sounds. 
He  sang  as  follows : — 

FREDERICK'S  COMPLAINT. 

"  Where  hast  thou  fled 
My  hope's  bright  stiir  ? 
All  tinidt  is  dead. 
Thou  art  so  far. 
Thy  light  for  me  has  ended, 
For  others  hiis  ascended. 

Rushing  evening  winds  arise, 

Wake  death's  torments  in  my  breast ; 

Mix  your  breathings  with  my  sighs, 

Let  me  never  more  have  rest 

Till  my  heart,  with  tears  of  blood, 

Overflowing  like  a  flood. 

Burst  with  longing  for  love's  food. 

Tell  me  why  the  dark  trees  moan  ? 
Why  the  gold-fringed  cloud  looks  downj 
Show  me  my  grave ; 
That  is  the  haven 
Which  I  would  crave.*' 

As  it  happens  that  the  deepest  sadness,  if  it  can  only  find  tears 
and  words,  melts  into  a  gentle  melancholy,  and,  perhaps,  even 
a  faint  glimmer  of  hope  illumines  the  soul,  so  Frederick  felt 
wondrously  strengthened  and  elevated  when  he  had  finished  singing* 
The  evening  breeze  and  the  dark  trees,  which  he  had  invoked  ia 
his  song,  rustled  and  whispered  as  though  with  comforting  voices; 
and,  like  sweet  dreams  of  happiness,  streaks  of  golden  light 
appeared  in  the  milky  sky.  Frederick  rose  from  the  ground  and 
descended  the  hill  towards  the  village.  It  seemed  as  if  ReinhoM 
were  walking  next  to  him  as  on  that  evening  when  they  first  met 
All  that  he  had  then  said  came  once  more  to  his  recollection.  But 
as  he  thought  of  Reinhold's  story  of  the  contest  between  the  two 
friendly  painters,  it  seemed  as  if  scales  fell  from  his  eyes.  It  was 
quite  certain  now  that  ReinhoH  must  have  seen  and  loved  B^ 
before.  It  was  this  love  alone  which  had  drawn  him  to  Nurem- 
berg and  to  Master  Martin's  house ;  and,  by  the  conte<«t  between 
the  two  painters,  he  meant  to  prefigure  the  wooing  of  the  faJ^ 
Rosa  by  Frederick  himself.  And  Frederick  seemed  once  more 
to  bear  Reiubold  say ;  "  True  friei;^ds  should  be  ox^j  the  moff 
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[  by  a  onerous  emulation.  No  place  should  be  found  in 
minds  for  petty  envy  or  malicious  hate  1"  "  Yes,"  he  said 
"  I  will  speak  to  Reinhold  himself,  and  learn  from  his  own 
all  hope  for  me  has  vanished." 

e  sun  had  Ions:  risen  when  Frederick  knocked  at  Reinhold's 
>er.  As  all  was  quiet  within,  he  pushed  open  the  door,  which 
3t  locked  as  of  old,  and  entered  the  room.  The  sight  which 
lis  eyes  rivetted  him  to  the  spot.  A  handsome  life-size 
it  of  Eosa,  in  the  full  glow  of  grace  and  beauty,  and  lighted 
rays  of  the  morning  sun,  stood  on  a  small  easel  before  him. 
lahlstick  lying  on  the  table,  and  the  wet  colours  on  the 
J  showed  that  the  picture  had  but  just  been  finished, 
•h,  Rosa,  Rosa  !"  sighed  Frederick. 

this  moment  Reinhold  came  into  the  room  behind  him,  and 
g  him  on  the  shoulder  asked,  smilingly, 
fVell,  Frederick,  what  do  you  say  to  my  picture  1" 
)derick,  embracing  him,  exclaimed — 

fou  noble  fellow,  you  great  artist !  Yes,  now  all  is  clear  to 
It  is  you  who  have  won  the  prize  for  which  I,  poor  wretch, 
ipudent  enough  to  contend.  What  am  I  in  comparison  with 
vhat  is  my  art  compared  with  yours?  Alas  !  I  too  had  an 
don't  laugh  at  me^  Reinhold.  I  thought  how  grand  it 
be  to  mould  a  statue  of  Rosa  in  the  purest  silver ;  but  that 
ly  a  childish  undertaking  ;  but  you — you !  How  she  smiles 
ou  in  the  gentle  glow  of  her  beauty !  Ah,  Reinhold,  you 
fellow  !  Yes,  it  has  turned  out  as  you  once  said.  We  have 
triven  and  you  have  conquered.  You  must  conquer,  and 
will  still  continue  hearty  friends.  But  I  must  leave  house 
me :  I  cannot  bear  to  see  Rosa  again.  Forgive  me,  my  dear, 
lend.  To-day,  this  minute,  I  must  flee  away — away  into 
le  world — ^wherever  my  grief,  my  inconsolable  misery  may 
le!" 

th  these  words  Frederick  would  have  left  the  room ;  but 
Jd  held  him  fast  while  he  gently  said — 
"ou  shall  not  go,  for  all  may  turn  out  quite  contrary  to  what 
ticipate.  It  is  now  time  I  should  tell  you  all  I  have  hitherto 
ed.  You  must  know,  then,  that  I  am  a  painter  and  not  a 
and  I  hope  this  picture  may  warrant  that  I  am  not  to  be 
xl  among  the  smaller  artists.  In  early  youth  I  went  to  Italy 
1  of  art,  where  I  was  so  fortunate  as  to  be  taken  by  the 
J  the  great  masters  who  nourished  with  living  fire  the  spark 
glowed  within  me.  Thus  it  happened  that  I  soon  elevated 
and  my  pictures  became  celebrated  throughout  Italy,  and 
?hty  Duke  of  Florence  invited  me  to  his  court.  At  that 
kn^w  9pthin^  of  Qerman  art,  and  talked  about  the  dryness, 
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the  bad  drawing,  and  the  harshness  of  your  Albert  Durer,  without 
having  seen  any  of  your  pictures.  But  one  day  a  picture  dealer 
brought  a  Madonna,  by  Durer,  into  the  Duke's  gallery.  This 
picture  had  such  an  effect  upon  me  that  I  quite  changed  my  mind 
as  to  Italian  pictures,  and  determined  io  seethe  masterpieces  of 
Germany,  to  which  my  inclinations  now  turned.  I  came  to 
Nuremberg,  and  when  I  saw  Rosa  it  seemed  to  me  as  if  that 
Madonna,  which  had  so  strangely  affected  me,  were  bodily  before 
me.  I  felt  like  you,  dear  Frederick,  my  entire  existence  was 
ablaze  with  the  flames  of  love.  I  only  saw  and  thought  of  Rosa ; 
all  else  had  vanished  from  my  mind,  and  even  art  was  only  of  any 
value,  because  I  could  draw  and  paint  Rosa  hundreds  and  hundreds 
of  times.  I  thought  of  approaching  the  maiden  in  a  bold  Italian 
fashion ;  but  all  endeavours  were  fruitless.  There  was  no  way  to 
make  myself  known  without  ceremony  in  Master  Martin's  house. 
At  last  I  thought  of  sueing  for  Rosa  in  marriage,  and  learnt  that 
Master  Martin  had  determined  to  give  his  daughter  to  no  one  but  a 
doughty  master  cooper.  So  I  came  to  the  adventurous  resolve  to 
learn  the  cooper's  handicraft  at  Strasbourg  and  then  betake  myself 
to  Master  Martin's  workshjp.  The  rest  I  left  to  providence.  You 
know  how  I  carried  out  my  resolve ;  but  you  have  yet  to  learn  that 
Master  Martin  told  me  a  few  days  ago  **  that  I  should  become  an 
excellent  cooper,  and  he  would  gladly  have  me  as  his  son-in-law, 
for  he  had  noticed  that  I  strove  for  Rosa's  favour  and  that  she 
liked  me." 

**  Can  it  be  otherwise  ]"  cried  Frederick  with  emotion ;  "yes, 
Rosa  will  be  yours.  How  could  I,  poor  wretch,  hope  for  such 
happiness?" 

**But  you  forget,  my  brother,*'  continued  Reinhold,  "you 
forget  that  Rosa  has  not  yet  confirmed  what  sly  Master  Martin  says 
he  has  noticed.  It  is  true  that  Rosa  has  shown  herself  very  pleasant 
and  friendly  towards  me  ;  but  a  loving  heart  betrays  itself  in  a 
different  fashion.  Promise  me,  my  dear  brother,  to  stop  three  days 
longer  and  to  work  in  the  shop  as  before.  I,  too,  could  work  again 
now  ;  but,  since  I  have  painted  more  diligently,  the  vile  handicraft 
out  there  has  become  unutterably  distasteful  to  me.  I  cannot  take 
a  mallet  in  my  hand  again,  let  what  will  come  of  it.  On  the  thini 
day  I  will  tell  you  openly  how  matters  stand  between  Rosa  and  me. 
Should  I  really  be  the  happy  one  for  whom  Rosa  has  a  liking, 
then  you  may  depart,  and  learn  that  time  heals  even  the  deepest 
wounds !" 

Frederick  promised  to  await  the  result. 

On  the  third  day  (Frederick  had  carefully  avoided  Bosa*s  sigkt)  , 
his  heart  thrilled  with  fear  and  sad  foreboding*     He  moved  about 
in  the  workshop  like  one  in  a  dream,  and  well  might  his  awkwird- 
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give  Master  Martin  reason  to  rate  him  surlily,  which  it  was 
lis  wont  to  do.  It  seemed  as  if  something  had  occurred  to  put 
er  Martin  in  a  bad  humour.  He  talked  a  great  deal  about 
deceit  and  ingratitude,  without  declaring  more  clearly  to  what 
eferred.  At  length  the  evening  was  come  and  Frederick 
■ned  to  the  city,  when,  as  he  approached  the  gate,  a  horseman 
)  towards  him,  whom  he  recognised  as  Reinhold.  As  soon  as 
hold  perceived  Frederick  he  cried  out — 

'Well  mot!"  and,  springing  from  his  horse,  he  wound  the 
1  round  his  arm,  and  seizing  his  friend  by  the  hand  said — 

'Let  us  walk  together  while  I  relate  how  it  has  fared  with 

uit." 

'rederick  perceived  that  Reinhold  wore  the  same  clothes  he  had 
t  their  first  meeting,  and  that  the  horse  carried  a  portmanteau. 
ooked  pale  and  distraught. 

Good  luck!  brother,"  cried  Reinhold  almost  savagely,  **good 
i  you  can  hammer  away  now  as  bravely  as  you  please  at  your 
!.  I  leave  the  place  to  you,  and  have  taken  leave  of  the  fair 
and  Master  Martin!" 

What!"  said  Frederick,  quite  astonished  at  this  information, 
I  are  going  away  when  Master  Martin  wants  to  have  you  for 
m-in-law,  and  Rosa  loves  you  ?" 

Dear  brother,"  replied  Reinhold,  "  it  is  your  jealousy 
I  made  you  think  that.  It  is  now  certain  that  Rosa  would 
taken  me  as  her  husband  as  a  matter  of  duty  and  obedience ; 
ot  a  spark  of  love  glowed  in  her  ice-cold  heart.  Ha,  ha  I  I 
t  have  been  a  doughty  cooper.  On  week-days  I  might  have 
ed  hoops  and  polished  sta.ves  with  the  young  ones,  and  on 
lys  might  have  accompanied  the  good  wife  to  St.  Catherine's 
Sebald's,  and  in  the  eveninsjs  might  have  walked  with  her  on 
llerwiese  from  one  year's  end  to  another. 
Don't  jest,"  Frederick  interrupted  Reinhold,  who  laughed 
oud,  "  don't  jest  at  the  simple,  harmless  life  of  the  honest 
a.  If  Rosa  does  not  love  you  that  is  not  her  fault." 
You  are  right,"  said  Reinhold,  **  it  is  only  my  stupid  way 
my  affections  are  wounded  to  cry  like  a  spoilt  child.  You 
tippose  that  I  talked  with  Rosa  of  my  love  and  the  good  will 
ther  had  for  me.  But  tears  started  to  her  eyes,  her  hand 
d  in  mine,  and  with  face  averted  she  lisped,  *  I  must  sub- 
»  my  father's  will.'  That  was  enough  for  me.  My  strange 
may  give  you  an  insight  into  my  innermost  feelings,  and 
mst  grant  that  the  struggle  to  obtain  Rosa's  hand  was  a 
iion  which  my  insane  mind  prepared  for  itself.  When  I  had 
jd  Rosa's  portrait  my  mind  became  tranquil,  and  I  was  often 
the  strange  impression  that  Kosa  was  the  picture,  and  the 
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picture  itself  the  veritable  Eosa.  The  vile  cooper's  work  filled  me 
with  abhorence,  and,  as  this  dislike  to  a  common  life  grew  upon 
me,  so  the  idea  of  becoming  a  master  cooper  and  getting  married 
seemed  like  the  anticipation  of  being  shut  up  in  a  prison  and 
chained  to  a  block.  How  could  that  heavenly  child  ever  become 
my  wife  1  No ;  she  ought  to  glow  in  eternal  youth,  grace,  and 
beauty  in  masterpieces  of  painting,  which  my  genius  shall  create. 
Ha,  how  I  love,  how  could  I  ever  be  disloyal  to,  the  divine  art  ?  I 
shall  soon  bathe  once  more  in  thy  glowing  perfumes,  glorious 
land,  the  home  of  all  ert ! " 

The  two  friends  had  now  come  to  the  spot  where  the  road,  which 
Reinhold  intended  to  take,  diverged  to  the  left. 

"  Here  we  will  separate,"  said  Reinhold,  who,  pressing  Frederick 
long  and  warmly  to  his  breast,  swung  himself  on  to  his  horse  and 
rode  away. 

Frederick  stared  after  him,  unable  to  utter  a  word,  and  then 
walked  sbwly  home,  a  prey  to  contending  feelings. 


CHAPTER  XII. 
How  Frederick  was  driven  from  the  Worlcnhyp  ly  Mailer  Martin. 

The  next  day  Master  Martin  worked  away  at  the  great  cask  in 
surly  silence,  and  Frederick  too,  who  now  first  b^an  to  feel  Bein- 
hold's  departure,  could  not  bring  &rth  a  word,  much  less  a  note  d 
music.  At  last  Master  Martin  threw  down  his  mallet,  folded  his 
arms,  and  said  in  a  low  voice— 

*'  Reinhold,  too,  is  gone  now — he  was  a  great  painter,  and  made 
a  fool  of  me  with  his  coopering.  If  I  had  only  fi3re6een  that,  when 
he  came  to  my  house  with  you,  I  would  soon  have  shown  him  the 
door.  Such  an  open,  honest  face,  and  so  full  of  deceit  and  lies  I 
Well,  he  is  gone,  and  now  you  will  stand  by  me  and  the  crafl  faith- 
fully and  honestly.  Who  knows  how  much  more  closely  you  may 
become  connected  with  me.     If  you  turn  out  a  good  master  cooper» 

and  Rosa Well,  you  understand  me,  and  may  sue  for  Bow** 

favour." 

Having  said  which,  he  again  picked  up  the  mallet,  and  woAfld 
away  lustily.  How  it  was  he  could  not  say,  but  'these  words  of 
Master  Martin  filled  Frederick  with  a  strange  feeling  of  anxiety  ari 
east  a  gloom  over  the  brightness  of  his  hopes.  Rosa  once  more 
appeared  in  the  workshop,  but  quite  absorbed  in  thought^  and  («» 
Frederick  noticed  with  grief)  her  eyes  red  with  weeping.  She  h«e 
been  weeping  for  him  ;  she  loves  him  after  all,  he  said  to  him«etf» 
and  he  durst  not  lift  his  eyes  to  her  whom  he  so  madly  loved. 

Tbe  big  cask  was  oow  finished,  and  Master  Martip,  ^  he  8isf« 
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yed   the    successful    piece    of   work   became  jovial  and  good 
imoured  once  more. 

**  Yes,  ray  son/*  said  he,  clapping  Frederick  on  the  shoulder, 
jres,  my  son ;  it's  agreed,  if  you  gain  Rosa's  favour  and  make  a 
lod  cask  you  shall  be  my  son-in-law.  Then  you  can  join  the  noble 
lild  of  the  Master  Singers,  and  gain  great  renown." 

Master  Martin's  work  now  accumulated  beyond  all  measure, 

that  he  was  obliged  to  engage  two  journeymen,  good  workmen 
it  coarse  varlets,  made  coarser  by  frequent  change  of  place, 
wtead  of  much  cheerful  discourse,  you  heard  now  in  Master 
[artin's  workshop  vulgar  jests,  and  Frederick  and  Beinhold's  plea- 
int  songs  had  given  place  to  ribald  ditties.  Rosa  avoided  the 
orkshop,  so  that  Frederick  saw  her  but  seldom,  and  then  only  for 
brief  space.  When  at  such  times  he  gazed  upon  her  with  sad 
Dging  and  sighed — **Ah,  dear  Rosa,  if  I  could  but  speak 
►  you  again,  if  you  would  but  be  as  friendly  as  you  were  wheir 
einheld  was  here,"  she  cast  down  her  eyes  bashfully  and  whis. 
jred — «*  Have  you  anything  to  tell  me,  dear  Frederick?"  then 
rederick  would  stand  still  as  .  though  petrified,  unable  to  utter 

word,  and  the  fair  vision  disappeared  like  a  lightning-flash, 
bich  illumines  and  vanishes  in  a  moment,  almost  before  it  is 
iticed. 

Master  Martin  now  insisted  upon  Frederick  beginning  his 
asterpiece.  He,  himself  had  selected  the  finest  oak — without 
Jins  or  seams— which  had  already  lain  for  five  years  in  the  wood- 
ore,  and  no  one  was  to  assist  Frederick  but  old  Valentine.  More 
id  more  distasteful  as  thfe  cooper's  craft  had  become  to  poor 
rederick  through  the  behaviour  of  the  workmen,  his  gorge  rose 
t  the  thought  that  now  the  masterpiece  was  to  decide  his  fate 
r  ever.  That  strange  feeling  of  anxiety,  which  he  had  experi- 
iced  when  Master  Martin  had  extolled  his  fidelitv  to  the  craft, 
ok  now  a  more  and  more  definite  shape.  He  now  knew  that  he 
iould  fail  in  a  pursuit  to  which  his  thorough  liking  for  art  was  so 
?po6ed.  Reinhold  and  his  portrait  of  Rosa  never  left  his  thoughts. 
ut  his  art  also  dawned  upon  him  once  more  in  all  its  glory, 
^ten,  when  the  distracting  feelings  caused  by  his  mean  occupa- 
on  had  overcome  him  at  his  work,  he  would  leave  the  workshop 
nder  the  plea  of  indisposition,  and  hasten  to  St.  Sebald's  diurch. 
We  he  would  gaze  for  hours  at  Peter  Fischer's  wonderful  monu- 
'«nt,  and  exclaim  in  ecstacy — *'  Oh,  God  in  heaven, — to  conceive 
»d  carry  out  such  a  work !  Can  there  be  another  so  splendid  on 
ffth  ?"  And,  when  he  was  obliged  to  return  to  his  staves  and  hoops, 
id  thought  that  Rosa  was  only  to  be  won  by  these,  he  felt  as  if  his 
ceding  heart  were  lacerated  by  glowing  talons,  and  that  he  should 
oe  away  hopelessly  in  this  terrible  torment.    Reinhold  often 
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appeared  to  him  in  his  dreams,  and  brought  him  strange  drawings 
in  which  Rosa's  form  was  introduced  in  a  wonderful  fashion— some- 
times as  a  flower  and  sometimes  as  an  angel  with  wings.  But 
there  was  something  wanting  in  all  these  drawinjjs,  and  he  per. 
ceived  that  Reinhold  had  omitted  the  heart  in  Rosa's  conformation 
which  he  himself  added.  Then  he  fancied  all  the  flowers  and  leaves 
moved,  and  sang  and  breathed  forth  sweet  perfumes,  and  the 
precious  metals  showed  him  Rosa's  likeness  in  a  glittering  mirror: 
as  he  stretched  forth  his  longing  arms  towards  the  beloved  one  the 
likeness  seemed  to  vanish  like  a  dusky  vapour,  and  the  gentle  Bosi 
herself  seemed  to  press  him  to  her  heart. 

As  his  position  as  a  cooper  became  daily  more  and  more  pain- 
ful,  he  at  length  determined  to  seek  counsel  and  comfort  of. bit 
old    master,  Johannes    Holzschuer.     Master  Holzschuer  allofrfj 
Frederick  to  begin  a  small  work  in  his  workshop  which  hey-' 
designed,  and  for  which  he  had  saved  up  the  wages  he  had  receitel 
from  Master  Martin  for  a  long  time,  so  that  he  might  procure  tta  j 
gold  necessary  for  making  it.     Thus  it  happened  that  Frederick,  i 
whose  deathly  pale  countenance  warranted  the  pretext  that  be  bad  i 
been  seized  with  a  wasting  illness,  now  hardly  worked  at  all  in  -, 
Master  Martin's  workshop,  and  months  passed  away  without  hii  J 
making  the  least  progress  with  his  masterpiece,  the  great  two-^ 
fudder  cask.     Master  Martin  insisted  that  he  should  work  at  least .^ 
as  much  as  his  strength  would  permit,  and  Frederick  was  obliged  to -| 
return  to  the  detested  chopping-block  and  to  wield  the  axe  once  ■ 
more. 

As  he  was  working  one  day  Master  Martin  came  up,  and  loot- 
ing at  the  staves  which  were  finished,  suddenly  turned  round  qnW 
red,  and  cried  out — 

**  What's  this  ? — Frederick,  what  work  1  Are  the  staves  mA 
by  a  journeyman,  who  wants  to  become  a  master^  or  byastupia 
apprentice  who  has  only  been  in  the  workshop  three  d»y»» 
Frederick,  bethink  you.  What  devil  can  have  got  into  you  ^ 
plague  you  ?  My  splendid  oakwood,  my  masterpiece !  Ob,  J^ 
unskilful,  thoughtless  fellow  1" 

Overcome  by  the  mental  torments  which  burnt  within  ^*  | 
Frederick  could  contain  himself  no  longer  ;  throwing  down  tbeaJ*  - 
he  exclaimed  — 

**  Master,  it's  all  over  now.  Yes,  and  if  it  cost  me  my  life  ^ 
I  perish  in  nameless  misery — I  can  do  no  more.  I  can  no  loB?* 
work  at  a  vulgar  trade  when  I  feel  drawn  towards  ray  art  ^**^  ; 
irresistible  power.  Ah,  I  love  your  daughter,  Rosa,  with  unutttf- 
able  devotion — as  no  one  else  can  love  her.  Solely  on  her  accouB» 
have  I  followed  this  detestable  vocation.  I  have  now  lofit  hff^* 
know  it.    I  shall  soon  die  of  grief ;  but  for  all  that,  I  shall  ro^ 
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X)  my  glorious  art  and  to  my  worthy  old  master,  Master  Johannes 
Holzschuer,  whom  I  shamefully  deserted  !*' 

Master  Martin's  eyes  flashed  fire.  Almost  speechless  with  rage 
he  stammered  out — 

"  What — you  too  ?  Lier  and  deceiver  ?  I  have  been  betrayed  ! 
Vulgar  trade?  Coopering?  Get  out  of  my  sight,  shameful 
scoundrel  1     Away  with  you !" 

And  so  saying  Master  Martin  seized  poor  Frederick  by  the 
shoulders,  and  bundled  him  out  of  the  workshop.  The  mocking 
laughter  of  the  journeymen  and  apprentices  followed  him.  But 
old  Valentine,  folding  his  hand  together,  while  his  countenance 
assumed  a  thoughtful  expression,  said — 

*'  I  have  observed  that  the  good  youth  carried  something  in  his 
miBd  grander  than 'our  casks." 

Dame  Martha  wept  much,  and  her  children  cried  and  sobbed 
after  Frederick,  who  had  been  accustomed  to  play  with  them,  and 
had  given  them  many  a  toothsome  cake. 


CHAPTER    XIII. 

Shows  how  the  Trojpliecy  of  the  old  Grandmother  was  fulfilled. 

Angry  as  Master  Martin  might  be  with  Reinhold  and 
Frederick,  he  must  confess  that  with  them  all  joy  and  pleasure 
had  disappeared  from  the  workshop.  The  new  journeymen  caused 
him  cDdless  vexation  and  annoyance.  He  was  obliged  to  look  after 
every  trifle,  and  had  the  greatest  difficulty  in  getting  the  smallest 
order  executed  to  his  mind.  Quite  overcome  by  his  daily  troubles, 
he  would  often  exclaim  sadly — 

"Ah,  Reinhold  and  Frederick,  I  would  that  you  had  not 
deceived  me  so  shamefully,  and  that  you  had  remained  doughty 
coopers!" 

At  last  he  had  often  to  combat  the  thought  of  giving  up  busi- 
ness  altogether. 

He  was  sitting  in  his  house  one  evening  in  this  gloomy  state  of 
nimd,  when  Jacob  Paumgartner  and  Master  Johannes  Holzschuer 
entered  quite  unexpectedly.  He  felt  sure  that  Frederick  would  be 
fto  subject  of  their  conversation  ;  and,  in  fact,  Master  Paumgartner 
soon  began  to  speak  of  him,  and  Master  Holzschuer  praised  the 
youth  in  every  possible  way.  He  maintained,  that  with  so  much 
<Jiligence,  and  with  such  abilities,  Frederick  must  surely  become, 
not  only  an  excellent  goldsmith,  but  also,  as  a  founder  of  statues, 
must  walk  in  the  footsteps  of  Peter  Fischer.  Then,  Master  Paum- 
gartner began  to  condemn  violently  the  unworthy  treatment  which 
the  poor  fellow  had  suffered  at  Master  Martin's  hands ;   and  both 
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insisted  that  when  Frederick  had  become  a  good  ■goldsmith  and 
statuary  Martin  ought  to  give  Rosa  to  him  to  wife,  if  she  should  be 
favourable  to  the  suit  of  the  love-stricken  Frederick.  Master 
Martin  let  them  finish  speaking,  and  then  he  removed  his  cap,  and 
said  smilingly— 

"  Dear  sirs,  pray  espouse  the  cause  of  him  who  has  so  aliame- 
fully  deceived  me.  However,  I  will  forgive  him ;  but  do  not  ask 
of  me  to  change  my  fixed  determination  on  his  account. 

At  this  moment  Eosa  entered  the  room  pale  as  death,  her  (ace 
bedewed  with  tears,  and  placed  drinking  glasses  and  wine  on  tke 
table  in  silence. 

"  Well,"  began  Master  Holzschuer,  **  well,  so  I  must  give  waf 
to  poor  Frederick,  who  wants  to  leave  his  home  for  ever.  H» 
made  a  beautiful  piece  of  silversmith's  work  in  my  workabif 
which  he  wishes  me  to  give  to  your  daughter  Rosa  as  a  memoriiL 
Only  look  at  it!'' 

With  that  Master  Holzschuer  pulled  forth  a  small,  very  art 
fully- worked  silver  goblet,  and  handed  it  to  Master  Martin,  who,  as 
a  great  admirer  of  costly  furniture,  took  it  and  viewed  it  from  aD 
sides  with  evident  satisfaction.  Tndeed,  [you  could  scarcely  «• 
handsomer  silversmith's  work  than  this  vessel.  Delicate  tendrih 
of  vines  and  roses  entwined  themselves  round  the  goblet,  and 
beauteous  angels  looked  forth  from  among  the  roses  and  the  blush- 
ing  buds,  and  inside,  on  the  gilt  gi'ound,  were  carved  sweet  angelic 
faces.  When  wine  was  pourad  into  the  goblet  it  seemed  as  if  the 
angels  were  diving  and  floating  sportively. 

The  thing  is  indeed  very  prettily  made,"  said  Master  Martin; 
"  and  I  will  keep  it  if  Frederick  will  accept  twice  its  value  in  gooi 
gold  pieces." 

Thus  saying,  Master  Martin  filled  the  goblet  and  raised  it  tohii 
lips.  At  the  same  moment  the  door  opened  gently,  and  FrederiA 
his  face  deadly  pale  with  the  mortal  pain  of  eternsd  separation  ftoo 
the  one  dearest  to  him  on  earth,  entered  the  room.  No  sooner  dil 
Rosa  perceive  him  than  crying  out  in  heartrending  accents — "0^ 
my  dearest — dearest  Frederick  !'*  she  fell  half  lifeless  on  his  biea^ 
Master  Martin  set  down  the  goblet,  and  descrying  Bos*  » 
Frederick's  arms,  opened  his  eyes  quite  wide,  as  if  he  saw  • 
ghost.  Then,  taking  up  the  goblet  again  without  a  word,  he  loobd 
into  it,  and  fii\Filly  stwting  from  his  chair  he  cried  out — "  Boiar- 
Rosa,  do  you  love  Frederick  1" 

"  Ah  !"  murmured  Rosa,  "  ah  !  I  can  no  longer  conceal  it  >  * 
love  him  as  my  life.  My  heart  was  near  breaking  when  you  diot* 
him  away." 

"  Well,  then,  embrace  your  bride,  Frederick.  Yes,  yes,  ff^ 
bride,"  cried  Master  Martin. 


or 
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Paumgartner  and  Holzschaer,  quite  overcome  with  astonish, 
ment, looked  at  each  other;  hut  Master  Martin,  holding  the  goblet 
in  his  hand,  went  on — 

"0,  good  Lord  in  heaven,  has  not  everything  turned  out  as  the 
old  lady  predicted  ?  *  He  shall  bring  a  glittering  little  house,  in 
which  flow  streams  of  spicy  wine,  bright  angels  sing  therein.  Thou 
wilt  take  unto  thine  arms  bim  who  brinors  the  little  golden  house 
into  thy  home.  Thou  needst  not  ask  tby  father  if  thy  bridegroom 
loves  thee.*  Oh,  I  was  a  stupid  old  fool !  This  is  the  glitterin 
liitle  house,  here  are  the  angels  iu  it.  The  bride^jroom — ha  1  ha  ! 
Well,  gentlemen,  now  all's  well — all's  well !  The  son-in-law  is 
found!" 

He  who  has  ever  been  distracted  by  a  terrible  dream,  in  which 
be  believed  himself  to  be  lying  in  the  blackest  darkness  of  the  grave, 
and  then  suddenly  awakes  to  the  fragrance  and  sunshine  of  spring, 
ind  she,  she  who  is  to  him  the  dearest  upon  earth,  comes  and 
embraces  him,  and  he  looks  into  the  bright  heaven  of  her  kind  face, 
nich  an  one  mav  imagine  what  Frederick's  feelinsfs  were,  and  com. 
prehend  his  exceeding  happiness.  Unable  to  utter  a  word,  he  held 
Bosa  in  his  arms  as  though  he  would  never  leave  her,  until  sho 
?ently  released  herself  from  his  embrace  and  led  him  to  her  father, 
fhen,  at  length,  he  cried — 

''Oh,  my  dear  master,  can  this  be  really  so?  Do  you  give  mo 
Bosa  to  wife,  and  may  I  go  back  to  my  art  ?*' 

"  Yes,  yes,"  cried  Master  Martin  ;  *'  surely  you  may  believe  it. 
Can  I  act  differently,  now  that  you  have  fulfilled  the  old  grand- 
Biother's  prophecy?   Wo  will  say  no  more  about  the  masterpiece." 

"No,  my  dear  master,"  said  Frederick,  his  countenance  beam- 
ing with  happiness,  "if  you  don't  mind  I  will  finish  the  cask  with 
pleasure  as  my  last  piece  of  coopering,  and  then  go  back  to  the 
meltiDg-oven." 

"My  good  and  brave  son,"  replied  Master  Martin,  whose  eyes 
^kled  for  joy,  "  finish  the  masterpiece,  and  then  we'll  have  the 
tedding." 

Frederick  faithfully  kept  his  promise.  He  finished  the  two- 
Wder  cask,  and  all  the  masters  declared  that  a  finer  piece  of  work 
*tild  not  easily  be  made ;  at  which  declaration  Master  Martin  was 
'"gUy  pleased,  and  roundly  asserted  that  Providence  could  not 
^ve  given  him  a  better  son-in-law. 

At  last  the  wedding  day  was  come.  Frederick's  masterpiece, 
*Mch  was  now  filled  with  good  wine  and  wreathed  with  flowers, 
'tood  in  the  entrance-hall.  The  worshipful  masters  of  the  Guild, 
he  counsellor,  Master  Jacob  Paumgartner,  at  their  head,  were  all 
^resent  with  their  wives ;  after  them  came  the  master  goldsmiths. 

£   £ 
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Just  as  the  procession  was  about  to  start  for  St.  Sabald's  Church 
the  soudJ  of  trumpets  was  heard  in  the  street,  and  the  neighin;; 
and  stamping  of  hon^es  was  heard  before  Master  Martin's  door 
Master  Martin   hastened  to  a  window  which  jutted  out  over  the 
street,  from  whence  he  beheld  Herr  Heinrich  von  Spangenbergin 
a  gorgeous   gala    dress,  and  some  paces   behind  him  a  youthfu  1 
kniglit,  with  a  glittering  sword  by  his  side  and  tall  feathers  in  his 
helmet,  which  was  studded  with  precious  stones.     He  was  mounted 
on  a  very  spirited   horse.     Next   to   the   knight  Master  Martin 
descried  a  beauteous  dame,  also  splendidly  dressed,  and  seated  on  a 
palfrey,  whose  colour   was   that  of  new-fallen  snow.     Pages  and 
servants,  in   many- coloured  dresses,    formed  a  circle  round  this 
group.     The  sound  of  the  trumpets  ceased,  and  old  Spangenberg 
cried  out — 

"  Hey,  hey,  Master  Martin  !  I  don't  come  here  on  account  of 
your  wine-cellar,  nor  yet  on  account  of  your  gold  pieces,  but  be- 
cause  it  is  Rosa's  birthday.  Will  you  let  me  in,  my  dear  master!' 
Master  Martin,  who  well  remembered  these  words,  felt  rather 
ashamed  of  himself,  and  hastened  down  to  receive  the  squire.  The 
old  gentleman  got  off  his  horse  and  entered  the  house.  Pages  now 
sprang  forward  to  assist  the  lady  to  dismount,  and  the  knight 
offered  her  his  hand  and  followed  the  old  gentleman.  But  so  soon 
as  Master  Martin  looked  on  the  youthful  knight,  he  bounced  back 
three  paces,  clapped  his  hands  together,  and  cried — 
"  0,  Lord  of  heaven  !   it's  Conrad  !'* 

**  Yes,*'  said  the  knight,  smiling,  "I  am,  indeed,  your  journey- 
man, Conrad.  Forgive  nie  for  wounding  you — I  might  have  killed 
you  ;  but  now  everytliing  has  turned  out  quite  differently." 

Master  Martin  was  (juitc  puzzled,  and  said  it  was  rather  better 
that  he  had  not  been  killed,  and  that,  as  for  the  slight  scratch  with 
tlie  axe,  he  thought  nothing  of  it. 

When  Martin  and  the  uewly-arrived  visitors  entered  the  room 
in  which  the  wedding  guests  had  assembled,  every  one  ^^ 
astonished  at  the  striking  resemblance  between  the  beautiful  W 
and  the  bride  who  were  as  like  as  twin  sisters. 

**  Allow  me,  dear  Rosa,"  said  the  knight,  politely,  ashedr«^ 
near  the  bride,  *  *  to  be  present  at  your  wedding.  I  am  sure  yo* 
are  no  longer  angry  with  the  wild,  thoughtless  fellow  who  so  ne^^v 
caused  you  great  unhappiness." 

But,  as  the  bride  and  bridegroom  and  Master  Martin  looked  w 
each  other  quite  puzzled,  old  Herr  von  Spangenberg  said — 

*'  Well,  well,  I  must  help  you  out  of  the  dilemma.  This  is  ^1 
son,  Conrad,  and  here  you  see  his  dear  wife,  wliose  name  is  ^^ 
same  as  that  of  the  pretty  bride — Eosa.     Do  yon  remember  our 
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lyeisation,  Master  Martin  ?  When  I  asked  you  if  you  would 
ise  to  give  Rosa  to  my 'son,  I  had  a  special  reason  for  proffering 
request.  The  youth  was  quite  madly  in  love  with  your  Rosa, 
I  persuaded  me  to  abdicate  my  position  and  become  a  match- 
ker.  But  when  I  told  him  how  disdainfully  you  received  my 
posal,  he  foolishly  introduced  himself  into  your  workshop  as  a 
per,  in  order  to  pay  his  court  to  Rosa  and  elope  with  her.  Well, 
I  thoroughly  cured  him  with  that  thunip  on  the  back.  I  thank 
I  for  it,  since  he  has  found  a  gentle  damsel  who  may,  after  all, 
the  self-same  Rosa  he  had  in  his  mind's  eye  from  the  first." 
The  lady  had,  meanwhile  kindly  and  courteously  greeted  the 
de,  and  had  hung  round  her  neck  a  handsome  necklace  of  pearls 
a  weddinor  gift. 

**See,  dear  Rosa,'*  she  said,  taking  from  among  the  flowers  in 
•bodice  a  withered  nosegay,  "  there  are  the  tlowers  which  you 
'^e  gave  to  Conrad  as  a  prize.  He  preserved  them  faithfully  until 
saw^  me,  when  he  proved  himself  unfaithful  to  you  and  gave  them 
me.     You  will  not  be  angry  with  me  on  that  account?*' 

**  Ah,  dear  lady,"  said  Rosa,  with  heightened  colour,  and  cast- 
:  down  her  eyes,  "  how  can  you  talk  like  that  ?  Could  the 
mg  gentleman  ever  fall  in  love  with  a  poor  maiden  like  me  1 
u  only  were  his  love,  and  it  was  only  because  I  am  called  Rosa, 
1  resemble  you,  that  he  sued  for  me,  but  only  thought  of  you." 

The  procession  was  a  second  time  about  to  start,  as  a  youiig 
Ji  entered,  clad  in  Italian  fashion,  in  a  suit  of  black  satin,  with 

elegant  lace  collar,  and  a  rich  gold  chain  of  honour  round  his 
Ik. 

"  Oh,  Reinhold,  my  dear  Reinhold,"  exclaimed  Frederick  ;  and 
'  young  men  embraced  each  other. 

The  bride  and  Master  Martin  were  equally  delighted  at  this 
expected  arrival,  and  cried  out  with  glee — 

"Reinhold  i  our  brave  Reinhold  has  come !" 

"Didn't  I  tell  you,"  said  Reinhold,  after  he  had  embraced  them 
\i  ardour,  **  didn't  I  tell  you,  my  hearty  friend,  that  everything 
aid  turn  out  well  for  you  ?  Let  me  assist  at  the  celebration  of 
ar  wedding — I  have  come  a  long  way  on  purpose  ;  and,  as  a  per- 
ual  memorial,  I  shall  hang  up  in  your  house  the  picture  which 
ave  painted  for  you,  and  have  brought  it  with  me. 

With  these  words  he  summoned  two  attendants,  who  brought 
3  the  room  a  large  picture,  in  a  magnificent  gold  frame,  repre- 
tbg  Master  Martin  and  his  journeymen,  Reinhold,  Frederick, 
I  Conrad,  in  his  workshop,  working  at  the  great  cask,  and  the 
f  Rosa  coming  in.  Everybody  was  in  raptures  at  the  truth  and 
endid  colouring  of  this  work  of  art. 

"Ha,"  said  Frederick,  smiling,  **  that  is  your  mrsterpiece  as  o 
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cooper — mine  is  down  there,  in  the  entrance-hall ;  but  I  shall  soon 
make  another." 

*'  I  know  all,"  replied  Reinhold,  '*  and  call  you  happy.  Only 
be  faithful  to  your  art,  which  can,  perhaps,  put  up  with  more 
domestic  affairs  than  mine." 

Frederick  sat  between  the  two  Rosas  at  the  wedJing  banquet; 
opposite  to  him  sat  Master  Martin,  between  Conrad  and  ReiuholJ. 
Master  Paumgartner  filled  Frederick's  goblet  to  the  brim  with 
wine,  and  drank  to  the  health  of  Master  Martin  and  his  lusty  men. 
Then  the  goblet  went  round  the  board,  beginning  with  the  noble 
Squire  Heinrich  von  Spangenberg  ;  and  after  him  all  the  worshipful 
masters  who  sat  at  the  table  emptied  it  to  the  health  of  Master 
Martin,  the  cooper,  and  his  men. 

THE   END. 
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RELIGION  AND  SCIENCE: 

A  PLE\  FOR  A  PROGRESSIVE  RELTGTOX. 

0  age  so  markedly  as  in  the  present  has  the  keen  desire  of  man 
ctend  and  test  the  furthest  bounds  of  his  knowledge  been  more 
Uy  exemplified^  or  more  energetically  manifested.  The  epochs 
lought  prior  to  our  own  day  stand  to  the  present  age  in  this 
3Ct  very  much  as  the  depths  of  the  shore  at  the  ioflow  ot  the 
do  to  the  shallow  flats  left  at  its  ebb.  But  a  little  while  a<xo 
3  same  depths  were  hidden  by  the  waves,  and  the  most 
nturous  of  explorers  might  in  vain  have  attempted  to  sound  the 
Now  we  may  venture  out  without  fear,  mark  with  precision 
imits  of  the  tide,  and  place  our  feet  in  safety  where  formerly 
^as  uncertainty  and  doubt. 

3y  the  light,  thus,  of  modern  research  we  can  now  explore 
s  from  which  but  a  short  time  ago  the  waters  of  ignorance 
:ly  barred  us  out.  The  misty  regions  of  the  yesterday  in  science 
ar  clear  enough  after  the  ebb  of  that  tide,  which  discovery  bars 
from  a  fresh  inflow  ;  and  problems  of  life  and  of  force,  of 
er  and  of  mind,  once  obscure  or  completely  concealed,  are  now 
ily  enough  discernible  to  the  explorer's  eye. 
>o  far  the  parallelism  between  the  flowing  of  the  tide  and  the 
?h  of  inquiry  appears  clear  enough.  But  it  may,  without 
ning,  be  pushed  to  further  limits  still.  Beyond  the  lowest 
i  to  which  the  tide  may  ebb,  extending  beyond  the  furthest 
idary-line  at  which  we  may  deter  its  fresh  inflow,  there  still 
aiu  the  greater  limits  of  sea — the  great  undefined,  impassable 
u  of  the  unknown  and  unknowable,  which  only  bewilders  and 
uses  us  as  we  attempt  to  form  some  conception  of  its  extent 
area.  Nor  can  we  say  that  all  is  clear  and  patent  even  with 
shore-bound  tract  that  our  efforts  have  set  apart.  There  may 
nuch  that  is  still  confused  in  the  little  space  we  have  consecrated 
he  efforts  of  mind  from  amid  the  water-hidden  depths.  And 
*  the  voice  of  true  wisdom  which  calls  to  us  to  cease  from  gazing 
»ss  the  waters  before  us,  in  the  vain  hope  of  attempting  to  see 
shore  beyond,  and  which  advises  us  first  to  seek  fully  to  know 
understand  the  portion  at  our  feet,  and  that  which  lies  nearest 
ready  to  our  hand. 

So  far  as  this  extension  of  knowledge  is  concerned,  there  is  every 
ion  for  the  heart  of  mankind  truly  and  fully  to  rejoice.     Know-* 
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I  edge  and  wisdom  are  ever  excellent,  and  their  pursuit  is  inculcated 
upon  us  by  every  law  and  precept  of  religion  and  morality.  The 
war  against  ignorance  is  a  duty  enjoined  upon  all ;  and  no  one  can 
refuse  to  enlist  under  the  banner,  the  watchword  inscribed  upon 
which  is  **  Forward  !*'  and  which  sends  us  onward  to  all  good  works 
whereb)'  man's  condition  maybe  bettered  and  improved.  But  if 
we  inquire  into  the  details  of  tliis  work  and  progress  in  knowledge, 
we  shall  find  that  very  many  and  disturbing  elements  appear  to 
enter  and  to  participate  therein.  To  select  but  a  single  example, 
and  one  lying  near  our  present  subject,  we  thus  find  that  certaia 
aspects  of  scientific  thought  or  discovery  become,  or  at  any  rate 
appear  antagonistic  in  their  nature  to  those  ideas  regarding  the 
Deity,  Primal  Cause  or  Principle,  which,  in  whatever  fona 
expressed,  constitute  the  basis  of  a  religious  system  of  one  kind 
or  another.  Hence  arises  a  controversy  which,  from  the  nature  of 
the  conflicting  elements,  becomes  one  of  no  ordinary  or  feeble  kind. 
Assumed  truth  represented  by  the  religious,  or  rather  the  theologi- 
cal side  in  the  battle,  fiercely  opposes  truth  under  a  like  aspect  on 
the  scientific  side ;  and  the  belligerents,  firmly  convinced  of  the 
worthiness  of  their  respective  causes,  resist  each  other  to  the  death. 
So  far,  indeed,  from  the  matter  being  purely  argumentative,  it 
becomes  a  bitter  and  vehement  strife  ;  and  in  many  cases  the  original 
points  of  disagreement,  appear  to  be  wholly  lost  sight  of  as  the 
aspects  of  the  combat  shift  about,  and  as  the  protracted  fight  drafs 
out  its  weary  length.  From  time  to  time  the  fires  of  combat  may 
appear  to  pale  and  grow  dim' ;  but  ever  and  anon  the  combat  is 
renewed,  and  theologian  and  scientist  brace  their  armour  ane^t 
and,  nothing  daunted  by  the  defeats  of  yore,  manfully  gird  up  their 
loins  once  again  for  the  fray. 

The  peculiar  bitterness  of  this  curious  warfare  is  a  matter  to 
find  which  the  inquirer  need  not  seek  very  far  or  very  deep.  1^ 
were  wonderful  indeed  were  the  aspects  of  the  belligerents  other- 
wise—viewed, at  any  rate,  as  to  the  theological  side  of  the  contTJi- 
versy.  It  cannot  be  regarded  as  a  light  matter  in  any  sense,  that 
the  tenets  of  any  system  of  belief  firmly  rooted  throughout  a*^ 
history  perhaps,  in  the  minds  of  its  professors,  and  handed  dowa 
amongst  the  most  precious  of  heirlooms  from  generation  to  gentrra' 
tion,  should  be  rudely  shaken  or  disturbed,  or  apparently  in  some 
cases  completely  overthrown.  On  the  contrary,  an  essential  a^a 
primary  characteristic  of  belief  in  a  religious  system  of  any  kind) 
appears  to  be  a  tacit  adherence  to  its  tenets,  and  an  idea  of  horror 
at  the  thought  of  these  tenets  being  proved  unworthy  of  belief.  ^ 
believe  this  idea  will  be  found  to  hold  good  and  true  of  the  vast 
body  of  adherents  to  any  theological  system.  A  blind  faith-^^ 
speak  in  no  slighting  terms — i^  the  tenets  and  cre^s  of  the  systeia 
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characterises  the  vast  body  of  worshippers  in  all  religions  ;  and  this 
faith  gathers  and  retains  its  strength  chiefly,  if  not  entirely,  from 
it  unquestioning  nature. 

To  disturb  such  beliefs^  then,  I  repeat,  can  bo  no  light  matter, 
either  as  regards  the  power  of  the  disturbini^  elements,  or  the  effects 
produced  on  the  adherents  of  the  system.     A  primary  result  of  the 
disturbance  is  seen  in  the  proverbial  rushing  to  extreme?,  exemplified 
bj  the  minds  acted  upon.      If  the  history  of  religious  revolutions 
points  to  one  effect  of  their  action  as  characteristic  beyond  another, 
it  is  that  exemplified  by  the  rush  from  the  placid  waters  of  ortho- 
doxy to   the  troubled  depths  of  heterodoxy.       The   godly   when 
disturbed,    are    disturbed   indeed;   and   the    "  px]le?s   deep**    of 
Tennyson,  is  the  refuge  to  which  the  formerly  staid  adherents  of  a 
shaken  faith  most  frequently  rush,  in  the  tempestuous  and  madden- 
ing doubt  which  succeeds  the  attack  of  philosophy.  Just  as  in  nature 
the  disturbed  boulder  leaves  its  hollow  plain  and  apparent,  to  mark, 
perhaps  for  ever,  its  former  seat,  so  displaced  and  dethroned  beliefs 
of  the  human  mind  leave  a  void  not  easily  filled  up,  and  not  to  be 
occupied  by  every  chance  substitute,  or  by  the  first  likely  object 
that  comes  to  hand ;  and  as   after  actual  revolutions,  the  mental 
atmosphere  not  only  of  the  individual,  but  also  of  the  nation  at 
«rge,  may  be  thus  disturbed  and  agitated  throughout  lengthened 
Periods  of  time. 

It  may  be  naturally  enough  inquired,  if  the  particular  attitudes 
of  theologians  and  scientists  have  had  no  effect  in  modifying  the 
l^o^tility  which  the  antagonism  between  them  has  provoked.     Has 
^ere  been  no  endeavour  by  either  party  to  seek  to  amend  their 
differences,  and  to  work  together  and  amicably,  for  the  advance- 
^^ni  or  discovery  of  a  common  truth  ?     Here,  again,  however,  the 
■^^lure  of  the  theologian's  aspect  makes  the  case  a  peculiar  one, 
^d,  in  a  manner,  prevents  the  exercise  of  investigation  and  co-opera- 
^^on  with  the  antagonistic  science.      The  belief  in,  or  fatuous 
*^herence   to,  tenets   and    creeds,    already   remarked,   thoroughly 
Precludes  all  overtures  of  real  harmony  between  the  belligerents. 
No  flag  of  truce  under  the  circumstances  is  permissible  ;  and  thus 
the  state  of  active  warfare^  merges  into  one  of  passive  and  chronic 
hostility,  and  presents  us  with  a  scene  with  which  modern  philo- 
sophy is  but  too  familiar. 

The  attempts  at  reconciliation  between  religion  and  science  may 
be  classed  under  the  two  heads  of  overtures  from  the  theologian, 
and  from  the  scientist  respectively.  As  the  Duke  of  Argyll  in  his 
"Reign  of  Law,*'  remarks,  **  We  see  the  Men  of  Theology  coming 
out  to  parley  with  the  Men  of  Science— a  white  flag  in  their  hands, 
and  sayincf,  *  If  you  w^U  let  us  alone,  we  will  do  th3  same  by  you. 
Keep  lo  your  own  province  j  do  not  enter  ours.  The  Pweign  of  Law 
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which  you  proclaim,  we  admit— outside  these  walls,  but  not 
within  them  : — let  there  be  peace  between  us.*  "  And  his  Grace 
continues,  "  But  this  will  never  do.  There  can  be  no  such  treaty 
dividing  the  domain  of  truth.  Every  one  Truth  is  connected  with 
every  other  Truth  in  the  great  Universe  of  God.  The  connection 
may  be  one  of  infinite  subtlety  and  apparent  distance — running, 
as  it  were,  underground  for  a  long  way  ;  but  always  asserting  itself 
at  last,  somewhere,  and  at  some  time.*' 

On  the  other  side,  also,  we  may  behold  the  men  of  science 
from  their  side  sometimes  enrlorsing  the  opinions  expressed  by  the 
Duke  of  Argyll,  whilst,  not  unfrequently,  the  exercise  of  apologetics 
in  both  science  and  theology  is  brought  into  play,  in  the  hope  of 
effecting  a  reconciliation  between  what  some  are  pleased  to  teroi 
**  revealed  truth**  and  the  *^ facts  of  science.'*  A  last  metlio*!, 
practised  sometimes  from  the  scientific  camp,  is  that  of  simply  con- 
sidsring  science  as  entirely  separate  from  religion — **  A  doctrine," 
says  the  noble  author  of  the  "Reign  of  Law,**  "  ofifering  many 
temptations  to  many  minds,'*  and  one  ''grateful  to  scientific  men 
who  are  afraid  of  being  thought  hostile  to  religion,"  and  "to 
religious  men  who  are  afraid  of  being  thought  to  be  afraid  of 
science.** 

But  all  such  means  of  reconciliation,  it  appears  to  me,  are  simply 
bound  to  fail  from  the  very  nature  of  the  opposing  circumstances 
they  endeavour  to  unite.  If  science  should  have  nothing  to  do 
with  religion,  or  vice  versa,  then  why  the  disagreement  ?  It  is  an 
easy  matter  to  quench  a  ferment  or  quarrel  which  is  baseless  in  its 
nature,  or  which  is  founded  upon  no  essential  or  stable  grounds. 
And  religion  and  science  should,  therefore,  never  disagree,  if  in  their 
nature  they  are  distinct.  The  fact  is,  thov  are  both  too  clo.dy 
bound  up,  their  interests  are  too  nearly  identical,  to  admit  of 
separation  in  fair  weather  or  foul.  And  it  is  one  of  the  most 
powerful  and  convincing  arguments  against  any  feasible  or  natunil 
divorce  between  science  and  religion,  that  disagreement  so  bitter 
and  deep  should  exist  between  them.  Scientific  philosophy  ami 
method  enter  too  largely,  however  unrecognised,  into  systems  of 
belief,  and  participate  too  intimately  in  the  mentiil  affairs  of  inau- 
kind  to  passively  suffer  divorce  Nvhen,  as  between  near  relaiious, 
disagreements  arise.  The  deeply-rooted  principle  in  mau*s  mind* 
to  accept  the  good  and  the  true,  would  of  itself  lead  him  to  investi- 
gate closely  such  discrepancy,  and,  in  the  end,  either  to  satisfy 
himself  of  the  fallacy  involved  on  one  side  or  other,  or  else  to  avow 
himself  puzzled,  and  unable  to  solve  the  problems  which  his  faith, 
on  the  one  hand,  and  his  reason  on  the  other,  combine  to  present  to 
his  intellect. 

Again,  admitting  the  mere  fact  of  religious  belief,  are  ve  to 
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y  any  correlation  whatever  between  that  belief  and  a  man's 
IS  of  physical  and  natural  phenomena,  causation,  effects,  and 
rations  ?  Are  we  to  maintain  that  any  intelligent  mind,  with 
ate  beliefs  concerning  the  Deity,  will  rest  content  with  simply 
ing  the  natural  and  material  world  around  it,  and  amid  which 
If  is  set,  stand  apart  and  entirely  separate  from  its  recognition 

investigation  ?  Were  the  mind  even  inclined  to  act  thus,  we 
;bt  reasonably  doubt  its  ability  to  carry  its  intentions  into  effect, 
religions,  indeed,  as  is  now  generally  admitted,  take  origin  from 

are  based  on  a  material  substratum,  in  which  man's  position  in 

world,  and  his  assumetl  relation  to  the  powers  that  rule  and 
:ain  it,  play  the  chief  part.  The  idea  of  religion,  in  fact,  reduced 
ts  ultimate  and  elementary  phase,  is  merely  that  of  the  expres- 

of  man's  avowed  obedience  to  the  all-powerful  forces  or 
iciples  which  he  conceives  to  be  of  supernatural  kind,  through 
•se  power  he  has  been  called  into  being,  and  under  whose  govern- 
ital  sway  every  interest  of  himself  and  his  fellows  is  directed. 
'  ruder  and  more  primitive  .the  religion,  the  nearer  does  it 
roach  to  this  expression  of  a  simple  belief  in  powers  co-ordinate, 
ven  identical,  with  the  universe  itself  The  worship  of  fire  and 
he  sun,  of  trees  and  animals,  and  through  these  of  spirits,  or 
Qcies  operating  through  storms  and  lightnings  and  other  natural 
Domena,  are  of  one  essential  kind,  and  partake  of  one  nature,  with 
higher  and  more  advanced  ideas  of  Christianity  itself.  And  the 
gorical  and  metaphorical  references  to  natural  objects  and  powers 
1  which  the  Bible,  viewed  merclv  as  the  record  of  the  Jewish 
ef  in  God  teems,  point  to  the  same  predominant  idea  of  an  indis- 
ble  connection  and  unity  between  the  Creator  and  the  works  or 
•tions,  througrh  which  man  has  sained  his  knowledfre  or  ideas  of 
former. 

Ihe  unity  and  dependence  of  religious  ideas,  and  man's  inter- 
ation  of  the  facts  and  laws  of  the  material  world,  are  thus 
tly  traceable  in  the  history  of  systems  of  belief,  and  in  their 
^th  from  their  primitive  state,  to  that  in  which  ideas  from  other 
ces  have  been  largely  imported  into  them.  As  beliefs  grow 
the  advance  and  culture  of  a  nation,  the  same  infallible 
>Tical  guide  points  to  an  essential  difference,  which  soon  becomes 
fiptible  between  the  methods  pursued  in  the  search  after  religious 
scientific  truth  respectively. 

rhe  religious  or  theological  mode  of  research  is  one  in  which 
*,  frequently  of  themselves  insusceptible  of  any  proof  or  verifi- 
u,  are  accepted  and  enrolled  amid  the  tenets  of  the  system 
^w  reading  or  interpretation  of  a  long-known  tenet  or  belief,  or 
Otirely  new  idea  drawn  inferentially  from  those  already  com- 
d  within  the  system,  may  thus  be,  without  questioning,  added 
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to  the  tenets  already  lield  by  the  adherents  of  the  systen 
ing  with  the  elements  of  simple  helief  in  certain  ideas  of  1 
new  aspects,  directly  or  indirectly  bearing  on  those  prim 
are  continually  being  brought  forward  and  received  as  ps 
religious  system.  The  very  growth  of  philosophy  and  me 
and  the  ever- widening  bounds  of  criticism,  extend  and  cl 
matter  of  course  and  frequently  insensibly,  the  ideas  en 
creeds,  the  skeletons  of  which  are  represented  by  the  prim 
of  the  founders  of  the  creed.  Thus  theological  science  in  gi 
is  one  in  which  belief  must  represent  the  chiefest  element, 
must  be  strictly  reJutire,  in  that,  whatever  new  elemen 
introduced  into  any  one  of  its  aspects,  it  must  bear  a  di 
to  the  previously  accepted  tenets.  And  these  latter,  we 
are  accepted  primarily  and  in  the  beginning,  as  matters  o 
tioning  belief. 

The  method  of  true  science  is  so  far  difiFerent  from  thj 
logy  in  that  its  facts  bear  a  strictly  definite  relation  b 
known  and  the  unknown.  In  scientific  research,  too,  tl 
of  superstition  so  largely  incorporated  with  the  most  adva 
logy  is  absent,  and  facts  and  laws  are  investigated  feai 
without  that  restraint  which  seems  necessary  to  be  < 
theology  to  save  the  investigator  from  the  charge — in  thes 
often  made — of  impiety  and  irreverence.  Unquestioninj 
true  science  counts  for  nothing.  Theory  takes  its  place, 
rightly  used  merely  states  a  belief  which  i^  avowedly  \u 
either  elevated  into  fact,  or  to  be  set  aside  at  any  moment 
thus  has  no  inexorable  creed  to  defend,  save  that  which 
upon  her  votaries  the  search  after  strict  fact  and  tn 
scientific  beliefs  have  thus  only  one  vital  test — namely,  th 
truth,  obvious  or  implied. 

Thus  the  methods  of  pursuing  theological  and  scientifi 
are  obviously  different,  and  in  these  variations  we  sha 
chief  elements  of  the  controversy  which  has  arisen  betwe< 
aspects.  Thus  the  men  of  science,  to  use  the  Duke  o 
appellation,  have  avowed  their  discovery  of  certain  faci 
given  forth  their  interpretation  of  them  to  the  men  of 
"These  facts,"  they  say,  **  we  have  discovered  from  c 
investigation  of  nature."  The  men  of  theology  retort, 
cannot  accept  your  facts  ;  they  are  at  variance  with  revela 
is,  be  it  remarked,  with  mere  beliefs  and  innate  ideas  o 
His  relations  to  man,  ideas  which  vary  with  each  sect  tha 
them.  Therefore,"  continue  theologians,  **  your  beliefs  mu 
and  unworthy  of  credit." 

Now   mark  the   standard  bv  which   the  facts  of  sc 
judged.    We  are  presuming,  of  course,  that  these  facts  \ 
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unvarnished  statements  of  natural  appearances,  objects,  or  strac- 
tures— of  which  facts,  at  variance  with  some  view  of  theology 
or  other,  there  is  no  lack  of  examples.  Each  school  of  theology 
says,  '*  Belief  in  my  own  and  especial  reading  of  God's  Word,  and 
in  my  human  interpretation  of  God's  ideas  and  aspects  to  man,  is 
my  touchstone  by  which  I  shall  discover  good  from  evil  in  your 
science.*'  The  standard  of  judgment  is  therefore  simply  that  of 
human  interpretation  of  the  Divine  Will  and  Mind ;  and  this 
standard  is  exactly  the  same  as  that  the  man  of  science  asserts  his 
right  to  use,  but  which  the  theologian  again  maintains  is  inapplic- 
able to  religious  beliefs,  on  account  of  their  self-evident  or 
assumedly  true  nature ;  that  nature  which  we  have  noted  to  be 
part  and  parcel  of  our  belief  from  its  first  origin.  Religious 
belief,  in  short,  begins  from  the  beginning  with  this  awe-struck 
unquestioning  faith,  if  we  may  so  term  it ;  and  throughout  its 
progress  this  faith  is  dogmatically  retained  as  its  chief  characteristic. 
Hence  it  is  that  from  the  very  nature  of  the  modes  of  research, 
science  and  theology  cannot  agree.  The  **  proving  of  all  things  "  is 
incompatible  with  blind  faith — in  so  far  as  that  faith  commands  its 
J^otary  to  accept  traditions  and  beliefs,  which  another  aspect  of 
Mental  inquiry  shows  to  be  incompatible  and  at  variance  with  the 
existing  order  of  nature.  From  this  order  of  nature,  it  must  be 
i>ornein  mind,  the  religious  beliefs  first  sprang ;  and  when  theology 
fefuses  to  refceive  any  but  the  old  interpretation  of  this  order,  it 
somes  to  blows  with  the  newer  interpreters,  who,  in  the  natural 
>rier  of  things,  and  in  the  person  of  scientists,  appear  on  the 
»cene. 

Let  it  be  clearly  noted  that  we  do  not  in  any  sense  impugn 
^te  ideas  on  which  any  given  system  of  theology  may  rest.  We 
^  dealing  with  these  ideas  as  lawful  and  natural  inferences  of  the 
^resumed  Divine  order  of  nature,  which  although  admittedly  in- 
'Usceptible  of  direct  proof,  yet  form,  as  already  stated,  an  innate 
>art  of  man's  mental  nature  and  constitution.  To  say  that  these 
deas  of  God  and  His  works  are  fixed  and  unalterable,  is  to  main- 
*in  the  absurd  statement  that  beliefs  have  from  the  first  been 
imilarly  immutable.  This  statement  we  all  know  to  be  untrue, 
iven  the  ideas  of  theologians  have,  apart  from  all  external 
Qfluences,  been  changed  and  altered  from  their  primitive  state 
8  time  has  rolled  onwards.  No  one  would  dream  of  arguing  that 
he  theology  of  to-day,  is  the  same  theology  as  that  of  even  a  few 
snturies  back.  No.  The  ideas  of  belief  have  themselves,  slowly 
erhaps,  but  surely  altered,  and  in  its  aspects  theology  is  progres- 
ve,  if  in  a  sense  somewhat  different  from  other  branches  of 
iquiry. 

Then,  again,  to  what  influences^  if  mi  to  diSereqt  readings  of 
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the  principles  of  belief,  arc  we  to  ascribe  the  multiplication  of  sects 
and  creeds,  even  among  any  one  section  of  Christians  \    Ko  one 
can  regard  the  many-coloured  diversity  of  modern  beliefs  of  purely 
religious  kind,  without  perceiving  that  differences  in  opinions  and 
variations    in  ideas  regarding   either  the   Deity    Himself,  or  tlie 
aspects  under  which  He  is  related   to  man,  lie  at  the  root  and 
foundation  of  the  diversity.     Thus  in  the  active  practice  of  religion, 
in  the  open,  everyday  avowal  of  beliefs,  we  see  continual  kaleidos- 
copic  variety  and  change.     And  this  variety  and  change  is  of  all 
degrees  and    shades — ranging    from    an   almost  imperceptible  or 
indefiuable    variation,   to   a  difference   almost    Antipodean  in  it^ 
character.     These  differences  are  merely  so  many  expressions  or 
progress.     Why    should  one    sect    separate  oiit   from   another  of 
essential)  V  similar  creed  on  doctrinal  grounds,  save  that  its  members 
conceive  that  they  have  attained  to  a  higlier  idea  of  religious  truth, 
or  to  a  better  and  truer  aspect  of  religious  belief  \     A  nd  thus  evea 
within     theolooy  and   religious  science  itself  there  is  an  innate 
desire  for  progress,  manifested  actively  by  minds  bursting  the  bonffl 
of  their  creed,  and  making  an  exodus  from  an  unsatisfying  Egyp^ 
to  a  Canaan  more  liberally  provided  with  satisfying  meats.    But  in 
any  case  the  belief  at  first  assumed  by  the  founders  of  the  primary 
religious  system  is  still  as  spontaneously  received  in  its  new  phases, 
and  as  unquestionably  retained  as  in   the  beginning.     Religions 
progress  is    thus,    as  already    remarked,   of    one    especial  kind. 
Although  the  circle  widens,  there  are  still  faith-defined  limits  that, 
so  long  as  belief  is  belief,  can  never  be  overstepped.     There  are  still 
cords  binding  the  most  errant  of  its  members  to  the  primeval  '\^^ 
which  constitute  religion.     And  whether  we  worship  now  eras  dw 
our  fathers  ;  whether  in  temple,  mosque,  or  forest;    x^hether  we 
bow  down  to  idols,  or  kneel  in  suppliance  before  the  ideal  presence 
of  the  higher  and  more  cultivated  faith,  we  bear  testimony  to  the 
same  fundamental  idea  of  religion,  which  like   the  single  thread 
running  through  the  woven  rope,  marks  the  unity  of  the  whole,  and 
finds  its  simplest  expression  in  the  word,  "  I   believe,  therefore  1 
worship  I ' ' 

It  is  no  part  of  our  present  purpose  or  intention  to  argue  w 
the  causes  and  reasons  of  this  primary  idea  of  beliefs.  We  n»y 
dismiss  this  question  with  the  remark,  that  to  unfold  it  fully  would 
be  tantamount  to  discussing  the  c/riginal  nature  and  qualities* 
man's  mental  constitution.  Metaphysics,  pure  psychology,  a^ 
physiology  would  seem  to  point  to  the  moral  sense  of  right  ai» 
wrong  in  some  fa.shiou  or  other,  as  an  inherent  and  characteristic 
part  of  man's  nature  as  distinguished  from  that  of  the  lower 
animals.  Out  of  this  sense  the  idea  of  religion  arises ;  the  *' right 
iu  time  finding  its  expression  in  the  Deity,  and  the  **  wrong  "  intb*^ 
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n  evil  principle.  Belief  is  thus  intuitive,  and  appears  as  an 
intial  part  of  raan*s  nature,  from  whatever  sources  that  nature 
jr have  been  derived.  This  much  we  may  affirm  with  safety; 
:e  the  lowest  races  evince  some  idex,  however  rude,  of  a  Deity 
fetish,  and  share  that  idea  with  the  highest  state  of  civilisation, 
ligion  and  its  practices  form,  in  fact,  the  highest  and  most  charac- 
istic  expression  of  the  mind  of  man.  With  the  origin  of  these  he- 
's, however,  we  have  nothing  at  present  to  do.  And  we  may  next, 
i  lastly,  proceed  to  note  in  what  way  this  belief  in  its  highest 
3res?ion,  and  when  antagonistic  to  belief  of  another  kind,  may  be 
iceived  to  be  capable  of  being  brought  into  unity  with  the 
ter. 

Renewing  the  position  to  which  our  thoughts  have  led  us,  we 
IS   find   that    religious    heliefs   and   theological  views   become 
turally  antagonistic  to  scientific  inquiry,  when  the  latter  displaces 
tends  to  disprove  the  preconceived  notions  or  ideas  on   which 
ese  beliefs  were  founded.     Then,  secondly,  we  have  sought  to  show 
at  not  only  is  this  disagreement  a  proof  of  the  inter-dependenco 
science  and  religion,  but  from  a  historical  point  of  view  also,  the 
igin  of  religious  beliefs  and  the  beginnings  of  a  scientific  method 
e  seen  to  be  similar  and   identical.     Science,   in  short,  is  the 
pression  of  the  facts  of  nature  as  those  facts  simply  present  them- 
Ives  to  man's  mind  and  faculties  of  observation.      Religion  in 
is  view,  on  the  other  band,  is  the  expression  of  man's  observation 
nature,  viewed  in  relation  to  the  Founder  and  Sustainer  of  the 
liverse  and  its  phenomena.     And  starting  from  that  innate  belief 
a  Deity  or  principle,  characteristic  of  man,  religious  ideas  have 
ms  progressed  in  their  distinctive  and  cumulative  manner,  and 
we  come  to  vary  more  or  less  completely  with  scientific  views, 
icording  as  the  march  of  ascertained  fact  has  revealed  phases  of 
w  and  order  at  variance  with  the  preconceived  ideas  and  assumed 
nths  of  the  religionist.     Then,    lastly,  we  have   noted  that  in 
leologies  and  religions  themselves,  variations  and  evolutions  of 
aw  ideas  of  God,  and  of  fresh  phases  of  belief,  are  continually 
firing  place.      Sect  multiplies  sect ;  and  what  to  the  one  is  law 
id  gospel   is  to  the  other  heresy   and  abomination,     lieligious 
Tith  thus  appears  under  the  most  hydra- headed  of  aspects.     The 
ible  of  the  Protestant  and   the  infallibility  of  the  Papist,  each 
deluding  within  themselves  multifarious  diversities  and  readings  of 
alief,   are  familiar  examples  of  tv/o  leading  variations    in  the 
aliefs  of  Christendom  in  the  present  day. 

The  honest  and  sober-minded  man  who  sets  himself  to  survey 
»e  subject  before  us,  can  have  but  one  desire,  expressed  or  not, 
unely,  to  see  the  barriers  thus  set  up  between  religion  and  science 
^)ken  down  and  for  ever  down  away  with.     It  is  almost  impos* 


\ 
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sible  to  conceive  of  any  one,  either  from  the  side  of  sdenoe  or  from 
that  of  theology,  who,  animated  by  all  honesty  of  purpose,  can 
think  or  desire  otherwise.  The  vast  majority  of  men  know  too 
well  the  high  value  of  a  religious  faith  of  some  kind  or  other,  to  set 
little  store  by  anything  that  would  disturb  or  undermine  it.  And 
the  most  ardent  votaries  of  science  are  just  those  who  are  most 
alive  to  this  value,  and  to  the  need  of  feeling  that  there  is  some- 
thing  yet  higher  and  more  infinite  than  the  mere  powers  of  mind, 
and  a  something  compared  with  which  all  knowledge  here  is  of  the 
most  limited  and  finite  kind.  The  scepticism  and  atheism  with 
which  the  men  of  science  are  so  lightly  charged  is  in  truth  but  the 
expression  in  them  of  that  unwillingness  which  the  candid  mind 
feels  to  subscribe  to  any  creed-defined  belief,  which  in  virtue  of  its 
creed  would  curb  and  limit  the  powers  of  that  mind ;  and  which 
creed  would  decide  accordins:  to  its  narrow  lights  and  narrower 
interests,  what  and  how  much  we  should  and  should  not  accept 
from  the  store  of  scientific  research.  To  any  such  limited  system 
of  belief,  exercising  the  functions  of  a  special  pleader  in  seeking 
what  is  suitable  to  its  own  purely  human  notions,  and  rejecting 
that  wliich  is  unsuitable,  instead  of  gladly  welcoming  true  addi' 
tions  of  every  kind  to  the  stores  of  mental  wealth,  the  honest  mini 
naturally  refuses  to  give  allegiance.  And  hence  science  and  religions 
part  company ;  the  last  farewell  of  the  religionist  being  generally 
given  in  the  light  of  a  dirge  over  those  who  were  drifting  away 
from  the  only  sure  haven  of  spiritual  sweetness  and  light.  God 
and  righteousness  in  this  view  are  the  property  of  sects  and  creeds. 
To  the  broader  view  of  the  worshipper  by  the  light  of  a  natore- 
revelation,  they  are  tied  to  no  people  or  belief  or  tongue,  but  are 
seen  wherever  wealth  of  life  and  being  are  found,  and  wherever  the 
thankful  heart  and  eye  may  seek. 

So  long,  therefore,  as  religion  is  taught  to  us  i^  a  stable, 
immobile  collection  of  beliefs,  without  progress  or  adaptation  to 
the  advancing  life  and  civilisation  of  years,  centuries,  and  epochs, 
so  long  will  science  be  at  variance  with  belief,  and  so  long  will 
men  turn  from  the  religion  that  satisfies  them  not,  in  search  of 
fuller  comfort  and  a  broader  and  wider  spiritual  life.  If  the 
future  casts  amid  its  forebodings  or  warnings,  any  one  more  deariy 
to  be  discerned  than  another  it  is  surely  this,  that  religion  must 
progress  with  arts,  sciences,  and  humanities ;  that  newer  and  higher 
ideas  of  God  must  supplant  the  old  time-worn  aspects  ia  which 
Jew  and  pagan  represented  the  Lord  of  All ;  and  that  religion 
must  recognise  science  as  her  true  helpmate,  desirous  to  unite  with 
her  in  the  demonstration  of  the  true,  and  of  that  fulness© 
wisdom  of  which  the  Deity  Himself  is  the  great  type.  Who  among 
us  will  maintain  in  the  face  of  common  sense,  and  of  the  evidences 
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f  active,  every -day  life,  that  the  reUgious  systems  and  theologies  of 
cnturies  ago,  and  the  usages,  customs,  and  life  of  to-day  can 
annonisel  True,  the  essentials  of  belief  remain  the  same — 
ternal  and  unchangeable  in  their  nature — to  most  of  us.  God 
Iters  not ;  and  His  laws,  which  partake  of  His  unvarying  cha- 
pter, are  only  now  being  made  known  to  and  discovered  by  us. 
Vho  will  accept  the  Scriptures  for  that  which  God  never  meant 
aem  to  serve — namely,  as  perfect  guides  to  the  knowledge  of  His 
iws  and  science  ?  And  who,  after  the  wranglings  of  theolo- 
Lons,  and  the  disputations  of  religionists  wresting  and  twisting 
le  Scriptures,  often  to  their  own  destruction,  can  refuse  to  science 
le  right  to  interpret  by  the  evidences  of  nature  those  less  obvious 
iridenccs  of  the  relations  of  G:)d  to  man  ? 

Let  common  religion  beware  of  what  will  be  the  consequences 
I  her  deepest  interests  if  she  adopt  an  obstructive  policy  in  these 
»ys.  In  days  of  old  the  Refor;nation  stirred  up  new  vigour,  and 
fcve  new  readings  and  new  life  to  old  texts  and  views  ;  and  can 
lere  be  anything  less  hopeful  or  glorious  in  the  prospect  of  a  more 
radual  and  more  advanced  reformation  in  our  ideas  of  God,  and  of 
iis  works  and  laws,  which  shall  bring  a  lingering  and  backward 
leology  abreast  of  the  times,  and  armed  fully  to  meet  unbelief, 
5cause  of  her  leaguing  herself  with  true  science — the  only 
S^tual  silencer  of  scepticism  and  doubt  ? 

I  know  of  no  more  fearless  utterance,  or  nobler  expression  from 
le  theologian's  side  in  favour  of  these  views,  than  that  of  the 
«?.  H.  R.  Haweis,  who  in  his  *'  Speech  in  Season,"  earnestly 
aieeches  the  Church  not  to  ignore  **  the  new  influences  of  ci^yilised 
mes — the  influences  which  stir  and  move  great  men" — "  the  great 
hilosophical  and  scientific  influences  of  the  time  !"  Mr.  Haweis 
reaches  a  sermon  which  should  never  be  out  of  season  to  his 
rethren  in  the  Church,  and  to  the  congregations  to  which  they 
iiinister.  "The  Nemisis  of  the  Church,'*  he  tells  us,  *'iu  the 
ejection  of  these  things  is  written  in  the  page  of  history.  In  every 
ge  the  Church  has  been  influential  just  in  so  far  as  it  has  been 
We  to  appropriate  and  express  the  new  thoughts  and  feelings  of 
^^Ush  new  generation.  And  whenever  the  religious  sects  have 
^itiidrawn  from  the  irresistible  onward  current  of  progress,  that 
tream  has  swept  by,  and  left  them,  like  the  waifs  of  the  high  tide, 
^  rot  upon  the  sands  of  time.  Judaism  rejected  Christianity. 
^here  is  Judaism  as  a  religion  ?  .  .  .  Protestantism,  in  one 
^ape  or  another,  has  become  the  religion  of  all  the  most  civilised 
ountries.  But  the  old  Protestantism  is  nearly  as  well  worn  out 
•^  the  old  Roman  Catholicism,  and  at  such  a  time  when  a  cry  for 
^Uewal  goes  forth,  and  the  trumpet  is  sounded,  the  chief  officers  of 
lie  Church  step  forward,  like  the  Jews  of  old— they  lay  hands  once 
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more  on  the  Christ  that  has  come  to  them  in  another  form.  .  . 
His  voice  is  crying  upon  the  mountains,  in  the  streets  of  oor 
cities,  in  our  laboratories,  aye,  and  in  our  studies  and  our  public 
lecture-rooms.'*  Well  may  we  re-echo  the  cry  of  this  outspoken 
man  y  ith  regard  to  all  Churches,  that  if  they  resist  **  the  voice  of 
God  as  it  comes  upon  the  wings  of  a  new  science  and  a  new 
aspiration,"  what  will  become  of  them  ?  The  clear  answer  is  that 
they  will  cease  to  fulfil  their  functions  as  teachers  of  righteousness 
and  good  ;  their  refusal  will  multiply  the  ever-increasing  army  of 
scepticism's  sons ;  and  the  ruin  of  a  nation  may  wait  upon  that 
people,  whose  religious  teachers  shut  their  ears  to  the  increase  of 
that  knowledge  which  with  the  poet  we  may  wish  should— 

"  Grow  from  more  to  more, 
But  more  of  reverence  iu  us  dwell  ; 
That  miud  aud  soul,  according  well, 
May  make  one  music  as  before, 
But  vaster.'*' 

To  obey  such  commands,  enjoined  by  every  good  precept  aini 
relicious  thoucrht :  to  run  after  that  knowledo^e  which  fools  hate 
and  the  wise  and  prudent  seek  ;  to  use  such  knowledge  as  an  aid 
to  and  as  one  with  the  knowledge  of  higher  things —yea,  even  of 
God  Himself — such  are  the  aims  to  which  a  united  science  and  » 
progressive  religion  should  lead  ;  and  such  the  guides  which  poiflt 
towards  that  light  which,  shining  with  ever- increasing  effiilgeDce, 
shall  at  last  brighten  into  the  **  perfect  day." 

Andrew  Wilson,  Ph.D- 
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«'  The  Water  Tower,"  &c. 


CHAPTER  V. 

n  e's    no    canny! 

EW  Year's  Day  in  the  old  city  of  Edinburgli,  in  the  year  1806, 
as  ushered  in  by  a  piercing  north-east  wind,  and  a  slight. sprink- 
ig  of  snow,  the  cold  being  loo  intense  to  allow  much  to  fall.  In 
ite,  however,  of  the  severity  of  the  morning,  the  town  was  all 
tir,  and  the  closes  and  wynds,  buried  in  semi-obscurity,  the  dim 
jht  of  the  winter  day  only  just  penetrating  their  gloom,  were 
ronged  with  a  noisy,  eager,  vociferous  crowd. 

Blackfriars  Wynd  was  one  of  the  widest  of  the  ancient,  steep, 
d  very  narrow  closes,  or  alleys,  that  diverge  on  each  side  from 
a  High  Street ;  indeed,  it  might  be  sufficiently  wide  to  permit  a 
^gle  cart  or  vehicle  to  pass  along  it. 

On  this  day  the  wynd  was  as  full  of  uproar  and  tumult  as  any 
^er  quarter  of  the  Old  Town. 

Strange  scenes  and  contrasts  its  blackened  walls  have  witnessed 
ages  gone  by  :  the"*  fiercej  sanguinary  conflicts  of  the  rival  Earls 
Arran  and  Angus,  contending  for  the  regency  during  the  minority 
the  young  king,  whose  father  had  fallen  on  the  disastrous  field  of 
odden ;  the  keen  struggles  of  the  factions  of  the  Earl  of  Bothwell 
d  Sir  William  Stewart,  when  the  latter  received  his  death- wound 
^•Xi  the  sword  of  his  rival.  Then  the  scene  changes,  and  instead  of 
^  shouts  and  rush  of  contending  retainers,  the  clashing  of  swords, 
^  gleaming  of  armour,  and  the  cries  of  the  wounded  and  dying,  we 
^y  picture  to  ourselves,  peaceably  passing  backwards  and  forwards, 
^  and  down  this  steep  ascent,  the  Friars  Preachers,  as  these  sons 
Saint  Dominic  are  called  to  this  day, — for  this  wynd  formed  the 
^preach  from  the  city  to  the  Monastery  of  Blackfriars,  which  they 
'er  and  anon  quitted  to  go  forth  into  the  highways  and  preach  at 
^^  foot  of  a  cross  on  the  gieen-hill  side,  or  under  the  dim  shadows  of 
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some  church  or  cathedral ;  here,  in  their  monastery  they  lived  in 
peace,  UDtil  the  fierce  tide  of  the  Reformers,  headed  by  the  Earl  of 
Argyle  and  the  Congregation  of  the  Lord  swept  over  their  beloved 
home  and  levelled  it  with  the  ground,  and  scattered  the  brethren 
far  and  wide ;  and  now,  on  this  New  Year's  Day,  the  noisy  cwwd 
throng  up  and  down,  and  everywhere  about  wynds,  and  streets, 
and  closes,  where  once  the  old  fathers,  clad  in  their  black  woollen 
cloaks  and  hoods,  took  their  recreation,  amidst  the  trees  and  shrabs 
of  their  beautiful  gardens,  whose  shady  foliage  extended  from  the 
Cowgate  on  one  side,  and  on  the  other  overshadowed  the  Potter 
Row,  and  the  fatal  spot  known  as  the  Kirk-of- Field,  memorable  by 
the  violent  death  of  Darnley,  and  its  connection  with  the  woes  and 
sufferings  of  the  ill-fated  Mary  Stuart,  or  meditated  on  eternity, 
or  prayed  for  the  dead  in  their  cemetery,  now  the  site  of  the  Old 
High  School  Yard. 

Once  one  of  the  most  aristocratic  districts  of  the  Scottish 
capital,  Blackfriars  Wynd  yet  retained,  even  in  1806,  much  of  it« 
picturesqueuess.  These  lofty  old  stone  tenements,  over  which  the 
fierca  north-east  wind  sweeps  in  such  wild  blasts,  are  relics  of  ages 
long  past.  The  walls  are  solidly  built,  though  now  they  are  crumb- 
Ung  to  decay.  The  gable-ends,  adorned  with  the  crow-steps,  so 
peculiar  to  the  old  houses  of  Edinburgh^  stand  out  against  the 
murky  sky,  and  below,  there  are  ranges  of  moulded  windows 
divided  by  stone  muUions.  Here  and  the^e,  too,  may  be  seen  som^ 
ancient  timber-fronted  buildings  of  more  irregular  height,  with  story 
overhanging  story,  another  relic  of  the  past. 

One  of  these  old  stoxie  tenements  had  a  projecting  staircase, 
which  formed  the  approach  from  the  public  thoroughfare  to  the  dif- 
ferent floors,  or  flats,  as  they  are  called  in  Edinburgh,  of  the  build- 
ing. Over  the  doorway  of  this  staircase  was  a  sculptured  lintel, 
with  an  armorial  shield  in  the  centre,  on  which  were  carved  three 
stars,  with  a  plain  cross,  and  on  either  shield  was  cut,  in  larg^i 
old  characters,  the  inscription — 

MISERERE  MET,  DEUS. 

Many  persons,  on  this  New  Year's  morning,  had  mounted  up 
this  steep,  narrow,  turnpike  staircase  ;  for  on  one  of  the  uppermost 
floors,  some  six  or  seven  stories  high,  in  a  room  shewing  somethinj 
of  the  nakedness  and  desolation  of  the  Stable  at  Bethlehem,  tb^} 
followers  of  the  Old  Faith  had  sung  their  Christmas  hymns  at  the 
great  winter  Feast,  and  had  now  met  to  consecrate  the  Neir  Year 
to  God. 

A  poor,  and  humble  temple  this  for  the  Most  High  I— the  sole 
place  of  worship  for  the  Catholics  in  1806, — and  in  the  very  wyadi 
too,  in  which  princes  and  prelates  of  the  Catholic  Church  ^ 
resided  in  days  of  yore,  when  that  Church  was  in  all  its  splendotir* 
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poor  and  humble  as  the  place  was,  nobles  auJ  men  of  ancient 
ent  were  wont  to  worship  there. 

["he  fierce  wind  drove  particles  of  half- frozen  snow  against  the  dim 
is  of  glass  in  the  large  old  casements  of  the  room.  A  bare,  po:;r. 
ing  room  it  was :  no  veils  and  frontals  for  the  altar,  no  windo:?8 
Lilly- coloured  glass,  bearing  pious  legends  ;  the  only  relief  from 
blackened  walls  and  ceiling  was  the  end  where  the  altar  stood, 
ned  with  evergreens,  and  a  waxen  taper  or  two,  which  flashed 
hke  stars  from  the  dusky  foliage,  and  lighted  up  the  altar- 
B— no  great  work  of  art,  only  a  rude  painting  of  the  Patron 
it  of  Scotland. 

it  a  little  distance  from  the  altar,  two  ladies,  one  much 
meed  in  life,  the  other  young,  were  still  kneeling  at  one  of  the 
wooden  benches.  Apparently,  the  younger  had  finished  her 
tions,  and,  possibly,  wished  that  her  companion  had  achieved 
same  object,  for  she  continually  changed  her  position,  looked 
jds  the  door,  and^t  length  gently  pressed  the  old  lady's  arm 
whispered  something  in  her  ear,  which  caused  her  to  rise  and 
3  the  church. 

i'he  two  ladies  descended  the  projecting  stone  staircase  outside 
ancient  tenement,  and   so  reached  the   wynd   below.     They 
led  themselves  more  closely  in  their  ample   plaids  of  fine 
bed,  as  the  keen,  biting  wind  drove  the  scattered  snow  flakes  in 
leir  faces.     Spite  of  her  weight  of  years  the  elder  lady  tripped 
mbly  over  the  rough  stones,  that  paved  the  wynd,  as  her  com- 
m ;  but  their  journey  was  much  impeded  by  the  vociferous 
ds  in  the  thoroughfare,  whose  noise  and  tumult  ofiered  a  strong 
ast  to  the  peace  and  stillness  of  the  scene  they  had  just  quitted. 
e  were  yoimg  and  old,  women  and  children,  all  making  their 
in  difierent  directions,  some  entering  the  tall  old  houses,  others 
ug  out.     They  carried    with   them   bottles   of  whiskey,  and 
8  of  shortbread,  wherewith  to  regale  their  friends,  as  was  the 
m.    Over  and  over  again,  the  two  ladies,  as  they  passed  up 
irynd,  had  to  stay  and  shake  hands  with  some  mere  casual 
untance,  and  return  the  salutation,  "  I  wish  you  a  gude  New 
!**     Great  as  the  tumult  then  was,  however,  it  was  slight 
ared  to  the  uproar  of  the  previous  night,  at  the  witching  hour 
elve,  when,  indeed,  there  reigned  a  clamour  and  confusion, 
I  made  the  old  city  resemble  the  Tower  of  Babel.     Then  was 
dutatioo,  "I  wish  you  a  gude  New  Year,"  echoed  and  re- 
d  by  a  thousand  voices.    Every  person  shook  hands  with  every 
person,  and  the  frosty  night  air  was  laden  with  the  fumes  of 
hnt,  a  mixture  of  ale,  whiskey,  eggs,  and  sugar,  with  which 
bours  hurried  into  neigbours'  houses,  that  they  might  drink  to 
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the  prosperity  of  the  coming  year,  and  be,  what  they  call,  <A«/w< 
foot, 

A  very  old  custom  is  this,  of  making  your  visit  at  as  early  an 
hour  as  possible  after  the  New  Year  commences,  and  a  lucky  or 
unlucky  visitor  is  looked  upon  as,  in  some  measure,  the  good  or  bad 
fortune  of  the  coming  year.  Hence,  the  crowd  in  the  streets,  as  the 
stroke  of  twelve  ushers  in  the  new  year ;  and  woe  betide  the 
woman  who  should  have  the  hardihood  to  be  out  of  doors  on  that 
night,  for  she  would  be  subjected  to  the  penalty  of  a  salute,  exacted 
in  no  very  ceremonious  manner. 

At  length  the  two  ladies  reached  the  top  of  the  darksome  wynd. 
where  the  heavy,  yellow-looking  sky  was  only  just  visible  abovcthe 
roof  tops  of  the  tall  old  houses.     Dreary- looking  abodes  now,  little 
suggestive  of  those  far-away  days   when  Cardinal  Beaton  enter, 
tained  Mary  Stuart  and  her  nobles  in  one  of  these  self-same  houses, 
then  his  palace,  looking  into  the  Cowgate  ;  and  in  another  of  them 
the  Earl  of  Orkney  held  many  a  brilliant  gathering.     Memory  calls 
before  us  these  visions  of  the  past,  when,  centuries  ago,  scattered 
amongst  these  closes  and  wynds,  were  beautiful  gardens,  and  shady 
foliage, — when   the   interior    of  these    ruinous    old    houses  was 
splendidly  adorned  and  inhabited  by  great  and  powerful  lords  and 
noble   ladies.     Like  the   scene  in  a  dissolving   view,  the  outline 
becomes  more  dim,  the  figures  confused,   and  then   the  present 
gradually  emerges  from  the  shadows  of  the  past.     The  picture  i^ 
now   a   sad    and    mournful    one.     Swarms    of  tattered,  squalid 
children,    desolate  -  looking,    ominous   houses,    and   the  stamp  ^^ 
poverty  and  decay  all  around. 

Traversing  the  High  Street  with  a  little  less  difficulty  than  tb« 

narrow  wynd,  the  ladies  soon  reached  Tweeidale  Court,  where  s*^ 

•   the  door  of  the  British*  Linen   Banking   Company  stood  Ali^*^ 

Begbie,  who  had  watched  their  approach  from  the  window-^f'^^ 

these  ladies  were  his  aunt,  Janet,  and  his  daughter,  Marion. 

**  I  hope  I  have  not  kept  you  waiting  long  for  your  breakM» 
nephew,'*  said  the  old  lady,  as  they  entered  a  spacious  roonUi 
looking  out  upon  the  court,  well  and  handsomely  furnished,  with^ 
blazing  fire  of  sea-coal  in  the  ample  s^ve,  while  richly-prin^ 
cotton  curtains,  partially  drawn  over  the  windows,  increased  the 
atmosphere  of  warmth  and  comfort ;  **  Marion,"  she  added,  with» 
smile,  as  she  proceeded  to  disencumber  herself  of  her  plaid,  "*'*^ 
minded  to  stint  me  in  my  devotions  a  little,  as  she  was  rather 
fidgetty  towards  the  last;  buu  she  is  a  good  child  at  church,  and 
the  prayers  of  the  young  and  innocent  rise  like  incense  to  the  very 
footstool  of  the  Almighty.  You  will  never  regret,  Alick,  lettioS 
your  child  go  Mith  her  old  aunt  to  her  Popish  place  of  worship;  ^^ 
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J  b'ke  her  prayers  are  more  acceptable  to  God  than  ours ;  fio 
u  art  young,  my  Marion,  and  earth's  stains  have  not  yet  clung 
thee  as  they  have  to  one,  who.  like  myself,  has  trod  its  miry 
^s  for  well  nigh  fourscore  years,"  and  the  old  lady  placed  her 
[d  caressingly  on  the  girl's  head  as  she  spoke. 
'**  Oh,  aunt,  I  wish  I  were  only  half  so  good  as  you  !"  exclaimed 
rion,  as  her  cheek  flushed,  and  her  eyes  filled  with  tears.  **  I 
80  bad  sometimes,  and  I  know  I  give  you  and  my  father  a  great 
I  of  anxiety ;  but  I  shall  mend  I  hope,"  she  added,  smiling 
mgh  her  tears.  "Give  me  your  plaid,  auntie,  and  1*11  take  it 
our  room." 

As  if  wishful  to  hide  her  sudden  emotion,  Marion  hastened 
Q  the  room,  her  father  callins:  out  after  her — 
"Make  haste,  bairnie,  or  the  breakfast  will  get  cold,*'  and 
;bie  prepared  to  seat  himself  with  his  auAt  at  the  well-spread 
rd,  where  figured  a  dish  of  steaming  oatmeal  porridge,  flanked 
a  jug  of  new  milk,  coffee,  scones?,  plates  piled  up  with  oat-cakes 
>  barley  bannocks,  Finnon  haddocks,  smoked  salmon,  and  all  the 
ancts  of  an  excellent  Scotch  breakfast.  **  I  have  often  told  you, 
it,  that  Marion  will  never  go  far  wrong, — she  loves  her  father 
her  old  aunt  too  well.  She  is  giddy,  and  rather  too  fond  of 
ry,  but  her  heart  is  sound.*' 

"  I  know  that,  Alick ;  no  one  knows  better  than  myself  the 
iisand  good  qualities  of  the  sweet  bairn ;  but  she  is  easily 
uenced,  especially  where  she  loves,  and  that  very  pliability  of 
)osition  is  what  1  fear.  God  keep  her  from  all  harm." 
*'I  had  a  visitor  just  after  you  left  home,  aunt :  you  had  not 
n  gone  two  minutes,  I  should  think;  you  must  have  passed  him. 
ass  who  it  was." 

**I  am  not  good  at  guessing,  nephew,  so  pray  satisfy  at  once 
curiosity.  I  hope  the  visitor  was  a  friend  whoso  heart  echoed 
'  salutation  his  lips  pronounced  on  this  auspicious  morning  ?" 
**  Well,  it  was  David  Mackoull,"  answered  Begbie,  in  a  slightly 
barrassed  manner,  for  he  knew  that  this  announcement  of  his 
uld  not  be  pleasant  to  his  aunt,  who  cherished  with  her  High- 
d  extraction  many  of  the  old  Scotch  superstitions. 
"Eh,  Alick  1*'  exclaimed  the  old  lady,  setting  down  untasted 
I  cup  of  tea,  which  she  was  just  raising  to  her  lips,  her  coun ten- 
ia expressing  marks  of  the  deepestjconcern,  **  he  was  the  First 
)t.  Well,  I  would  sooner  it  had  been  any  other  person  in  the 
rid  than  David  Mackoull.  I  feel  assured  that  some  evil  will 
le  of  it.  I  do  not  like  that  young  man, — ^he  is  fair  and  false. 
I  face  and  form  are  the  perfection  of  beauty ;  but  his  heart, 
ok,  is  hollow  and  corrupt.  The  expression  of  his  eyes,  at  times. 
Is  me  to  the  very  heart.     The  man'^  no  canny.'*     And  the  old 
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lady  uttered  the  last  words  in  a  sad  and  tragical  tone— words  tUt 
have  a  peculiar  meaning  in  Scotland,  and  signify  a  person  with  a 
spice  of  the  devil,  or  something  as  bad  in  him. 

**  My  dear  aunt,  I  really  would  not  make  myself  unca^ 
about  such  a  trifle ;  besides,  the  young  man  is  no  enemy  of 
me  or  mine ;  on  the  contrary,  he  came  here  this  morning  with 
good  wishes  and  words  of  congratulation  on  his  lips  ;  therefore,  why 
should  his  visit  be  prognostic  of  evil  1  I  do  not  much  admire  Darid 
MackouU ;  but  still,  you  go  rather  too  far.  We  do  not  know 
positively  any  great  ill  of  him.  He  will  not  apply  himself  to  any 
business ;  he  contracts  debts,  he  does  not  choose  very  good  com- 
pany ;  but  in  these  respects  I  do  not  know  that  he  diflfers  greatly 
from  other  young  men  of  his  age." 

**  Alick  !  you  cannot  have  failed  to  notice  that  Mdrion  is  much 
changed  since  this  man  came  to  Edinburgh.  She  was  always  fond, 
poor  lassie,  of  gaiety  and  pleasure  and  fine  dresses  ;  but  now,  she  is 
miserable  unless  she  is,  night  after  night,  at  the  theatre,  or  a  dance, 
or  some  other  merrymaking ;  and  as  for  dress  and  ornaments,  why 
nothing  pleases  her  unless  it  is  of  the  most  expensive  and  richest 
kind.  1  am  not  blaming  the  poor  bairn — she  is  young  and  ignorant 
and  thoughtless  :  but  who  hasfjiven  her  the  disgust  she  feels,  ifAe 
does  not  express  it,  for  our  quiet  home  and  simple  ways  ?  why,  who 
but  this  man,  whom  you  are  trying  to  excuse?  He  pours  all  sorts 
of  tales  into  her  ears  about  fashionable  life  in  London,  till  the  poor 
lassie  is  vrell  nigh  crazed,  and  wants  to  be  one  of  the  mad  troop  he 
has  spent  his  life  amonc^st.  Mad  with  wickedness,  I  am  sure  they 
must  be,  if  you  may  believe  all  he  says  of  them.  And  this  man— 
this  hard,  selfish, "callous  libertine — for  I  tell  you,  Alick,  he  deserves 
all  such  epithets — is  making  love  to  your  innocent  Marion.  H^ 
pours  his  venomous  discourse  into  her  ears,  day  after  day,  and  Jfhe 
listens,  and  will  soon  give  up  her  whole  heart  to  him,  if  she  hasno^ 
done  so  already.  You  know  all  this  as  well  as  I  do  ;  and,  knowinj 
it,  is  it  possible  that  you  can  think  of  giving  him  any  encourage- 
ment ?  Has  he  thrown  his  glamour  over  you  also  ?  or  the  glamour 
of  his  father's  gold,  I  should  say." 

*'  My  dear  aunt,'*  exclaimed  Begbie,  rather  indignantly,  wl»^ 
the  old  lady  was  compelled  to  pause  for  sheer  want  of  breathi 
what  can  have  made  you  take  such  an  idea  into  your  head!  l^^ 
encouragement  to  David  MackouU  ?  Such  a  thought  is  thefertb^ 
removed  from  my  mind." 

*'  A  tailor's  son  !  a  man  who  has  worn  a  thimble  !**  cxdaiowl 
the  old  lady,  in  a  tone  of  sovereign  contempt,  choosing  to  belief 
that  the  London  beau  had  a  practical  knowledge  of  tailoring. 

'*  Come,  come,"  interposed  Begbie,  with  a  smile;  ••aay,  Aro/ 
Clothier  to  the  King." 
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"  Army  Clothier  to  the  King,  forsooth  !"  replied  Aunt  Janet, 
with  a  sneer ;  **  I  should  rather  say,  Breeches  maker  to  the  Hauo- 
verian  usurper.  Marion*s  grandfather,  I  would  have  you  recollect, 
was  a  leader  in  the  van  of  Prince  Charlie,  at  CuUoden,  and  fell 
covered  with  wounds,  fighting  for  his  king  like  a  hero — God  rest 
his  soul  r*  and  the  old  lady  crossed  herself  devoutly. 

It  was  some  time  before  Begbie  could  convince  his  aunt  that  he 
nourishul  in  his  heart  no  such  iniquitous  thought,  as  that  which 
she  had  imputed  to  him.  But  though  this  fear  was  removed,  she 
still  continued  to  lament  MackouU's  visit,  and  to  murmur  to  herself 
at  intervals,  the  mystic  words,  **  He's  no  canny  !** 


CHAPTER  VI. 

A  KOLAND  FOR  AN   OLIVER. 

The  new  year  was  wearing  on  apace ;  March,  with  its  fierce, 
blusteriDg  gales  had  given  place  to  April,  with  its  showers  and  its 
|[leams  of  fitful  sunshine,  nature's  tears  and  smiles. 

High  up  on  the  sills  of  sombre  old  houses  in  narrow  closes  and 
wyndsy  from  gable  ends  and  mullioned  windows,  shone  forth  patches 
of  bright  colour,  the  floral  treasures,  cherished  with  such  care  by 
the  inmates  of  those  abodes  of  poverty,  who  welcomed  with  joy  the 
stajTy  flowers  of  the  pale  primrose,  and  the  gold-coloured  petals  of 
the  more  brilliant  crocus. 

There  was  also  a  grand  show  of  flowers  in  the  window  of  the 
bank,  where  we  first  made  acquaintance  with  Aunt  Janet.  Here 
she  is  again  on  this  pleasant  morning ;  but  this  time  she  is  busy 
amongst  the  floi^vers  in  the  wire  stand,  placed  in  the  recess  of  the 
large  window.  Marion  is  very  fond  of  flowers,  too,  and  the  loving 
old  aunt  has  enriched  her  with  all  her  fragrant  bright-coloured 
store ;  but  she  still  occasionally  looks  after  her  old  favourites,  and 
gives  Marion  the  advantage  of  her  superior  horticultural  know- 
ledge. 

The  hand  of  time  has  pressed  lightly  on  the  old  lady.  Her 
hair,  it  is  true,  is  white  as  snow ;  but  her  large  dark,  hazel  eyes 
are  keen  as  ever,  her  slight  figure  is  perfectly  erect,  and  her  step 
firm  and  elastic.  In  person  and  face  she  showed  plainly  her  High. 
land  extraction,  being  short  of  stature  and  dark  complex ioned. 

The  warm  sunbeams  of  the  spring  morning  shone  full  upon  her, 
as  she  moved  p.bout  amongst  the  flowers,  clad  in  the  black  dress  she 
usually  wore,  with  a  little  shawl  of  bright-coloured  plaid  on  her 
shoulders^  and  her  pleasant  face  shrouded  imder  large  cap  borders. 
She  was  one  of  the  old  school,  a  link  between  the  present  and 
thapast. 
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On  this  morning  Aunt  Janet  snipped  ofif  the  dead  leaves  with 
unwonted  energy,  nay,  with  something  almost  of  irritation,  possibly 
due  to  the  fact  that  David  MackouU  was  an  inmate  of  the  apart- 
ment ;  and  though  both  put  a  certain  degree  of  restraint  on  their 
feelings,  the  sentiments  the  old  Highland  lady  and  the  son  of  the 
army  clothier  respectively  entertained  for  each  other  fell  little 
short  of  those  which,  in  days  of  yore,  and  even  then,  Gael  felt  for 
Sassenach.  Begbie  had  found  it  impossible,  without  unkindness 
and  a  breach  of  friendship  with  his  old  friend,  to  exclude  David 
from  his  house.  The  two  families  had  become  very  intimate.  Old 
MackouU,  lost  without  his  business,  was  constantly  coming  to 
Edinburgh,  to  pass  away  some  of  his  time  with  his  old  friend ;  and 
the  latter  was  compelled  often,  by  good  nature,  to  return  his  visits, 
and  solace  him  with  his  company,  in  what  seemed,  at  first,  to  the 
whilom  busy  trader,  a  very  cheerless  and  dreary  life.  ITie  Misses 
MackouU  also  often  found  their  way  to  Eainburgh.  Against  them 
Aunt  Janet  had  nothing  to  say — indeed,  she  rather  liked  them,  for, 
unlike  their  brother,  they  were  unpretending  girls,  not  spoilt  by 
any  over-indulgence  of  their  father,  and  so  they  were  allowed 
repeatedly  to  take  Marion  back  with  them  to  the  country.  Thus 
it  was,  that  one  way  or  another,  the  young  girl  was  constantly  ia 
David  MackouU's  society ;  for,  as  he  declared,  he  could  not  exist  in 
the  country,  he  had  lodgings  in  Edinburgh,  and  was  always  certain 
to  make  his  appearance,  upon  some  pretext  or  other,  at  least  two 
or  three  times  a  week,  at  Tweeddale  Court ;  and  so  sure  as  Marion 
was  at  his  father's  house,  so  sure  wou  Id  he  turn  up  there  also. 

Of  late  Marion  had  appeared  more  indifferent  to  his  attentions. 
Begbie  was  deceived,  and  thought  that  she  had  not  really  formed 
any  attachment  for  the  young  man.  Not  so  Aunt  Janet;  she 
believed  the  indifference  feigned,  and  saw  in  it  a  stronger  cause  for 
fear,  as  hitherto  Marion  had  always  been  open  as  the  day,  and  con- 
cealment in  her,  implied  some  strong  motive. 

Pleasing  in  manners,  as  he  could  be  when  he  liked,  and  wdl 
educated,  David  MackouU  at  times  made  a  favourable  impreasion 
on  Begbie ;  but  on  Aunt  Janet  never,  and  all  the  vials  of  her 
Jacobitical  wrath  were  poured  out  daily  in  commune  witii  hef 
nephew,  on  the  head  of  this  Hanoverian  breeches  maker,  a«  A« 
styled  him. 

MackouU  had  been  detailing  to  Marion,  as  she  sat  puttii$  * 
stitch  or  two,  now  and  then,  into  the  sewing  she  held  in  herhaiA 
an  eloquent  description  of  all  the  fashionable  entertainments  he 
should  shortly  take  part  in,  as  ho  intended  paying  a  viait  tt> 
London. 

**  Ton  honour  !'*  he  saiJ,  stretching  himself  lazily  in  hiscbatf* 
**  some  of  our  bucks  will  hardly  know  me  again,  with  the  »if  ^ 
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m  rusticity  upon  me,  which  I  have  acquired  in  this  land  of 
ind  porridge.  I  feel  seriously  oppressed  with  the  idea  that 
▼ersationy  gait,  and  appearance  must  have  become  frightfully 
I  from  contact  with  semi.barbarity  in  the  Lowlands^  and 
wholly  savage  in  the  Highlands.  No ;  they  certainly  will 
3w  me  at  Brookes's  and  Almack's." 

t's  a  pity  you  were  (ever  in  such  company  as  that  of  your 
lable  friends  in  London,  Mr.  Mackoull/'  said  the  old  lady, 
^  coming  and  seating  herself  near  to  the  young  people, 
u  had  never  known  them  it  would  have  been  better  for  your 
1  and  morals ;  and  as  for  any  change  in  your  appearance 
)ur  abode  in  Scotland  make,  don't  regret  that ;  it  may  liken 
ille,  at  least,  to  your  ain  kith  and  kin  in  Glasgow,  whom  I 
in  my  young  days.  Honest,  God-fearing,  straightforward 
they  were  ;  who  did  naught  they  had  cause  to  blush  for,  and 
you  might  be  proud  to  resemble,  though  your  grandfather, 
eat  porridge  and  lived  on  a  top  flat, — which  you,  1  suppose, 
not  have  set  foot  in." 

io ;  replied  MackouU,  emphatically,  "  if  I  find  a  man  lives 
the  second  flat,  I  renoimce  his  acquaintance  at  once ;  what- 
is  qualities,  nothing,  to  .my  mind,  could  compensate  for  his 
oded  impudence  in  expecting  me  to  drag]  my  legs  up  one 
ir  common  staircases,  say,  to  a  fifth  or  sixth  flat.  Ton 
',  I  don't  want  to  hurt  your  national  feelings,  ma'am;  but 
)r  dirt  and  foul  smells,  these  staircases  resemble  an  Augean 
In  ascending  one,  I  do  assure  you  1  am  compelled  to 
ny  nose  between  my  thumb  and  first  finger,  and  being  thus 
f  a  hand,  and  in  danger  of  slipping  on  the  greasy,  dirty  steps, 
not  contemplate  the  consequences  to  my  clothing." 
can  easily  imagine  that  you  are  peculiarly  sensitive  on  the 
',  of  clothing  and  apparel,  sir,"  exclaimed  the  old  lady, 
igly,  and  laying  an  emphasis  on  the  word  you^  amidst  the 
er  of  her  nephew,  who  had  just  entered  the  room,  and  of 
1,  the  two  latter,  however,  being  only  diverted  with 
nil's  strictures  on  the  public  staircases;  *'but  better  men 
ou  have  trod  these  steps,  which  so  revolt  your  nicety, — men 
ent  lineage  and  high  valour,  and  unblemished  descent,  who 
yet  have  minded  as  little  a  trip  on  these  Augean  staircases 
— the  prick  of  a  needle,"  added  the  old  lady,  with  a  sarcastic 
at  MackouU,  as  she  uttered  these  last  words, 
t's  all  very  well,  aunt,"  exclaimed  Marion,  who  had  seemed 
bat  vexed  at  the  allusion  implied  in  the  latter  part  of  the  old 
speech,  **  for  you  to  talk  of  those  people  who  went  up  the 
ses  of  these  old  houses  ages  ago ;  but  I  am  sure  it  is  folly  for 
e  to  pretend  te  say  that  the  stairs  are  not  often  in  a  nastyi 
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filthy  state.    Indeed,  I  think  Scotch  people  must  shock  the 
by  their  dirty  ways." 

Aunt  Janet  looked  in  angry  and  sorrowful  amaaemeni 
young  niece,  who  thus  basely,  in  her  opinion,  decried  her 
in  the  presence  of  one  who  was  ever  uisparaging  it.  Be^ 
surprised,  too,  at  Marion*8  eager  haste  to  support  what  II 
had  said,  and  the  fear,  often  uppermost  in  his  mind,  recuire 
'*  Does  she  really  love  him  ?*'  However,  he  dismissed  the 
sing  thought,  and  said,  laughingly  to  his  aunt — 

"  I  am  afraid  we  natives  of  Caledonia  cannot  hold  up 
ness  as  one  of  our  national  virtues  ;  you  remejmber  our  old 
*  The  clartier  the  cosier.'  " 

•'  Ob,  I  am  quite  willing  to  admit,"  replied  Aunt  Ja 
tone  of  supreme  contempt,  *'  that  we  Scotch  are  sadly  wa 
the  refinement,  and  elegancies,  and  fastidious  nicetiei 
Southerners ;  but  I  do  not  envy  them — nay,"  she  addet 
ing  in  a  tone  of  enthusiasm,  '^  I  am  proud  of  my  countr} 
that  I  was  born  amongst  its  heathery  hills,  and  that  I  si 
trust  in  God,  draw  my  last  breath  under  its  skies.  We  ari 
semi-barbarous,  rude  people,  if  you  will ;  but  brave, 
earnest  in  our  purposes,  intellectual ;  even  the  meanes 
peasantry  and  labourers  are  far  above  English  clods, 
intelligence  and  mental  gifts,  and,  in  my  eyes,  are  fer  more 
gentlemen  than  many  of  your  English  who  lay  claim 
title!" 

"  Aye,  there  it  is,"  answered  MackouU,  who  now  pre] 
raise  another  point  of  contest ;  '*  I  never  knew  such  a  co 
this.  Here  all  are  ladies  and  gentlemen.  A  snuffy  old  woi 
evidently,  from  her  appearance,  holds  soap  and  water  in  s 
contempt,  was  ushered  into  my  room  a  few  weeks  ago.  Sh 
to  be  my  laundress  ;  but  on  every  occasion  she  informs  mc 
gentlewoman  by  birth,  and  that  her  twentieth  cousin, 
such  remote  relative,  is  laird  of  that  'ilk.  But,  i'  faith, 
joke  was,  when  I  was  in  the  Highlands  not  long  since,  I  a 
way  to  the  inn  one  day,  whilst  passing  through  a  wretoli 
hamlet ;  a  half-clad  fellow  told  me,  with  a  superdlious  air 
could  direct  me  to  the  clmnge,  as  they  call  an  inn  there,  ai 
was  kept  by  a  gentleman  named  Duncan  Mack^an.  This  ek 
the  most  black-looking  and  horrid  hovel  in  the  whole  ?iU 
the  approach  to  it  was  over  some  stepping  etones,  span 
awful  abyss  of  filtli,  the  odour  from  which  haunted  my  no 
weeks.  Mine  host  came  forward,  and,  in  his  quality  of  gei 
expected  to  be  invited  to  sit  down  with  me  to  dinner*  Wl 
were  cooking  a  couple  of  fowls,  which  were  served  up^  event 
black  as  my  bat,  and  greased  with  rank  boiter^  there  wai 
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X)nfti8ion  at  the  door.  A  Scotch  lord  had  arrived  with  some  un* 
pTODounceable  name,  and,  'pon  honour  I  there  he  was,  taking  hold 
}f  the  ale-house  keeper  by  both  hands,  and  complimenting  him,  as 
if  he  had  been  a  brother  peer !  because,  i'  faith,  he  was  of  good 
bmiljr,  and  his  father,  to  be  sure,  was  a  laird,  so  he  must  be  a 
gentleman  I  '£gad,  a  fine  gentleman !  a  retailer  of  whiskey, — with 
a  tattered  plaid,  a  swarm  of  naked  children,  and  a  mud  cabin,  his 
sole  inheritance  T* 

**  Now  that  ye  have  done,  Mr.  Mackoull,"  said  Aunt  Janet,  as 
the  latter  paused  and  laughed  at  his  own  recital,  the  only  sharer  in 
liis  mirth  being  Marion,  who  vouchsafed  a  faint  smile,  "  I  will  say 
a  word  or  two  about  the  poor  barbarous  people,  whose  pretensions 
afford  you  so  much  merriment.  You  evidently  consider  the  poor 
master  of  the  inn  a  fit  subject  to  be  held  up  to  scorn  and  ridicule, 
because,  being  of  good  birth,  he  chose  to  call  himself  a  gentleman. 
Let  me  first,  in  my  turn,  express  my  unqualified  contempt  and 
detestation  of  ymiv  gentlemen.  You  have  given  us  your  definition 
of  the  Highland  gentleman,  let  me  give  you  mine,  gleaned  from  your 
ovn  remarks,  of  what  you  call  a  London  gentleman — a  finefeUow. 
He  is  one  who  can  drink  three  bottles  of  wine,  who  pays  all  his 
debts  of  honour  ;  that  is,  his  gambling  debts  and  tavern  bills — and 
evades  all  his  honest  debts  ;  who  interlards  every  other  word  with 
an  oath  or  imprecation,  even  before  ladies ;  who  ndicules  religion 
aad  morality  as  folly  and  hypocrisy,  but  is  ever  talking  of  his  word 
of  honour^  and  who  will  tell  the  most  audacious  lies  with  unblush- 
iag  effrontery,  and  yet  send  his  friend  a  challenge,  and  blow  his 
brains  out  for  even  hinting  the  slightest  doubt  of  his  veracity. 
These  are  your  gentlemen,  David  Mackoull,  these  are  your 
friends,"  added  the  old  lady,  with  a  sad  and  touching  energy.  '*  God 
tend  they  may  not  lead  ye  into  courses  that  may  bring  down  your 
father's  grey  hairs  with  sorrow  to  the  grave.  With  all  their  show 
ind  fashion,  and  splendour,  they  are  corrupt  and  rotten  at  heart ; 
iissolute,  dishonest,  false,  and  treacherous.  Such  men,  in  the  hour 
if  temptation,  would  dtoop  at  no  crime,  not  even  that  which  would 
nark  their  brows  with  the  brand  of  Cain.  Give  me  the  poor, 
■tiered,  squalid,  half  savage  Highlander ;— with  him  you  may 
afdy  traverse  alone  trackless  moors  and  mountain  defiles,  far  from 
un\an  habitation,  ri  sign  of  life,  with  wealtli  untold  in  your  pos- 
MUOD ;  not  the  faintest  whisper  of  treachery  or  robbery  against 
ich  an  one  has  ever  been  heard  of,  and  these  starving  and  desti. 
ite  beings  are  the  men  who  guide  the  rich  English  strange 
the  wild  solitudes  of  their  native  mountains." 
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CHAPTER  VII. 
ST.  Anthony's  chapel 

"  AicE  you  going  out,  Marion  1"  asked  Aunt  Janet,  ai  she 
entered  the  dining-room,  where  her  niece  stood  near  the  windo^i 
equipped  for  a  walk.  **The  clouds  look  heavy  and  dark,  and  the 
wind  is  very  high.     I  am  sure  we  shall  have  another  stonn." 

"  I  do  not  care,  aunt ;  I  am  sick  of  being  shut  up  within  doon 
so  long.  We  have  had  a  whole  week  of  this  horrid  weather,  and  I 
must  have  a  little  fresh  air.  I  am  not  going  far  ;  I  shall  soonbe 
back.'' 

The  old  lady  sighed  deeply,  as  Marion  hastened  out  oftherooffl, 
eager  to  escape  further  questions  or  remonstrance  from  her  aunt 

**  The  poor  lassie  !  she  is  changed  in  looks,  changed  in  temper, 
changed  in  all  things.  A  fatal  day  was  that  which  brought  DariJ 
MackoulJ  under  my  nephew's  roof-tree  !"  and  as  the  old  lady  mosed 
aloud,  the  tears  trickled  down  her  withered  cheeks. 

Meanwhile  Marion  sped  rapidly  down  Canongate,  passed  by  the 
old  palace  of  Holy  rood,  and  began  to  ascend  the  hill  leading  to 
Arthur's  Seat. 

A  few  months'  had  certainly  wrought  a  great  change  in  beaui 
ful  Marion  Begbie.  Her  step  had  lost  its  lightness  and  elastidtji 
her  form,  its  roundness,  her  cheek  had  become  thin  andpeJe,  ani 
her  bright  sunny  hazel  eyes  were  often  dim  and  heavy.  She 
ascended  the  hill,  keeping  partly  the  path  towards  the  SalisboiJ 
Crags ;  then  she  paused,  and  turning  towards  the  town,  stood  to 
a  few  moments  looking  down  on  the  old  city.  She  threw  baA 
with  a  gesture  of  impatience,  a  few  scattered  ringlets  of  her  beauti- 
ful auburn  hair,  which  shone  like  red  gold  in  a  passing  gleam* 
sunlight,  and  said,  half  aloud — 

*'  I  ought  to  be  ashamed  to  bo  here,  stealing  out  on  this  storfflf 
afternoon,  to  wander  about  on  the  Crags,  or  at  the  ruins,  till  I* 
shall  choose  to  make  his  appearance ;  and  he  has  been  in  Edinboip 
a  whole  week  before  I  hear  tale  or  tiding  of  him  !  How  basetP 
mean  I  seem  in  my  own  eyes  !  and  yet  I  cannot'  help  it  O* 
very  sound  of  his  voice  will  be  sufficient  to  revive  all  my  fo""^ 
folly  and  madness.  I  cannot  struggle  against  what  seems  my  f*^ 
I  am  unfortunate  enough  to  love  him  ;  and  let  him  do  what  he  wiH 
I  cannot  tear  that  love  out  of  my  heart." 

Reasoning  thus,  as  many  of  her  sex  have  done  before  her,  »*» 
will  do  to  the  end  of  time,  in  the  idolatry  of  their  love  for,  P^''^ 
a  worthless  object,  Marion  stood  buried  in  thought,  herhwd^locW 
together,  and  gaaing  vacantly  at  the  grand  features  in  the  seeDfl/ 
around  her. 
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Broad  flashes  of  sunlight,  gleamed  out,  at  intervals  from  the 
herto  darkened  sky,  now  showing  patches  of  a  deep  intense  blue, 
eraaiing  with  storm-clouds,  hoaped  up,  and  forming  strange  and 
•ied  forms.     Over  some  of  the  tall  old  houses  in  the  ancient  city 
leath,    the  black  clouds  hung  like  a  pall,  while,  behind  the 
stle,  the  Bky  ehone  like  burnished  gold,  and  the  huge  and  massive 
3S  of  blue  whin-rock,  on  which  it  is  built,  stood  out  in  strong 
ief  against]  this  brilliant  background.     The  grey  walls  of  the 
Teted  Palace  of  Holy  rood,  and  the  green  slopes  of  the  Calton 
11,  v.ere  still  in  shadow  ;  but  the  skv  above  the  Firth  of  Forth 
s  clear  and  bright  and  blue.     Sunbeams  sparkled  on  its  broad 
^p  waters,  and  on  the  white  sails  of  a  vessel  near  to  Inchkeith, 
IX  fertile  fields  bordering  this  beautiful  arm  of  the  sea,  on  yellow 
ed-up  sheaves  of  corn,  and  on  trees,  whose  dark  bluish  foliage 
iitrasted  with  the  golden  treasures  of  the  harvest  crop.     Like  a 
iutiful  mirror,  encircled  with  green  meadows,  lay  the  waters  of 
icbend.     At  Leith,  the  many  masts  of  the  vessels  in  the  docks, 
e  clustering  roof  tops  of  tho  houses^  and  the  dark  curious  cone, 
iped  chimnies  of  the  glass  works,  were  plainly  visible  against  a 
|r  of  mingled  lights  and  shadows.     Black  clouds  still  overhung 
e  city,  partially  shrouding  its  piles  of  lofty  dark-grey  buildings, 
I  monuments   and  its  spires,    conspicuous  amongst  which,   the 
aatiful  imperial-crowned  tower  of  the  old  collegiate   church   of 
.  Giles,  while  in  the  distance^  the  gloom  melted  away,  and  on  the 
fposite  side  of  the  Firth,  the  cornfields  of  Fifeshire  glimmered  in 
«  sunlight,  and  the  far-away  hills  of  Lomond. 

At  last,  roused  from  her  painful  reveries  by  the  voices  and 
Dghter  of  a  party  of  English  sightseers,  on  their  way  to  the  top 
Arthur's  Seat,  Marion  partially  retraced  her  steps  down  the 
isoent,  and  then  struck  off  into  a  little  beaten  track,  which  led  to 
e  ruins  of  the  ancient  Hermitage  and  Chapel  of  St.  Anthony, 
using  St.  Anthony's  Well,  a^  little  rill  of  clear  water  stealing 
^  a  band  of  silver  from  under  a  huge  boulder  stone,  Marion 
xambled  up  the  rugged  and  steep  ascent,  till  she  reached  the  ruins, 
lere  she  seated  herself  on  a  ledge  of  rock,  and  waited  with  feverish 
npatience,  to  see  whether  MackouU  would  visit  this  their  favourite 
78ting-place. 

Large  pieces  of  rock  lay  scattered  about  near  the  ruins,  mingling 
itk  slopes  of  bright  green  turf  and  patches  of  dark  purple  heather, 
^e  hi^h  plot  of  rugged  broken  ground,  on  which  the  last  crumb. 
ing  rema'ins  of  the  once  beautiful  Gothic  Chapel  of  St.  Anthony 
tands,  has^  at  all  times,  a  singularly  wild  and  romantic  appearance ; 
^  on  that  afternoon,  the  storm  clouds  drifting  across  the  sky,  the 
Mild  gusts  of  wind  that  swept  over  the  ruined  chapel,  and  the 
^ouiDful  cry  of  the  sea  birds  that  skimmed  over  the  solitary  wall 
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with  its  vestige  of  an  arch — all  that  now  remains  of  the  roins,— 
seemed  to  harmonise  well  with  the  scene  around. 

Here  sat  Marion,  her  heart  full  of  grief  and  anger,  straggling 
with  many  doubts  and  fears,  and  vague  forebodings  of  coming  evil; 
here  on  this  very  spot^  to  which,  in  past  centuries,  came  many  t 
holy  recluse  from  the  '  Abbay  and  Hospitall  of  Sanct  Antonisbesjfd 
Leith,'  to  pray  and  meditate,  in  quiet  and  solitude,  far  away  from 
the  clamour  and  strife  of  the  busy  town,  beneath  that  green  rockj 
hill  side. 

For  a  long  time  Marion  sat  alone  and  undisturbed,  her  tbouglits 

full   of  one  painfully    engrossing    subject.     The   spot  doabdess 

suggested   to   her  the   beautiful   and  inexpressibly   touchini;  (dd 

Scottish  ballad — '*  Oh,  waly,  waly  up  the  bank,"  a  verse  of  whick 

she  began  to  sing  in  a  low,  sweet  voice,  full   of  harmony  and 

pathos— 

"  Oh,  waly,  waly,  but  love  be  bonuie, 
A  little  time  while  it  is  new  ; 
But,  when  it's  auld,  it  waxes  caulil, 
And  fades  away  like  the  morning  dew." 

''  Ton  honour  !  a  Catalan!  amongst  these  old  ruins,  where  tba 
monks  pattered  their  paters  and  aves  in  Popish  times.  I  had  littk 
hope  of  finding  you  here,  my  fair  angel,  this  stormy  afternoon,  aoi 
I  felt  little  inclined  to  brave  the  angry  elements  ;  but  love  prompted 
me,  and  bore  me  on ;  and  though  the  wind  has  skaken  all  tbe 
powder  out  of  my  hair,  and  my  shins  are  half  broken  with  tte 
confounded  stones  that  lie  all  about  this  delectable  spot,  heboid  toe 
here  at  your  feet !     Love  surmounts  every  obstacle." 

As  David  MackouU  spoke,  he  offered  his  arm  to  Marion,  who 
had  risen  abruptly  from  her  seat  when  he  made  his  appearance,  vA 
now  prepared  to  leave  the  ruins;  for  young  and  thoughtless  asahe 
was,  she  yet  most  jealously  guarded  that  treasure  she  had  inbtf' 
sole  keeping,  her  woman's  reputation,  and  if  MackouU  wished  to 
walk  and  converse  with  her,  it  must  be  where  they  might  see  ami 
be  seen, — nor  had  Marion  ever  hesitated  on  this  point,  even  though 
she  knew  tliat  f^he  ran  the  risk  of  her  meetings  with  MackonU 
becoming  known  to  her  father. 

**  Love  did  not  prompt  you  to  be  very  eager  in  mirmountiiig 
obstacles,"  exclaimed  Marion,  in  a  contemptuous  tone,  refuugbj 
an  angry  gesture.  MackouU's  proffered  arm.  **  It  is  now  a  week 
since  you  returned  to  Edinburgh,  and  I  have  neither  seen  70s 
nor  your  handwriting.  Surely  the  path  from  St.  James's  Sqaa^v 
to  Tweeddale  Court  is  not  so  beset  with  difficulties,  that  yon  cooM 
not  find  your  way  there  once  in  a  whole  week  1" 

''My  dearest  Marion,  I  did  once  sojourn  in  the  Square J0<> 
speak  of ;  but  I  abide  there  no  longer.    The  old  Seotch  tennagtB^ 
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who  poisoned  my  food  by  the  snuff  she  managed  to  scatter  over  it, 
and  nearly  cut  short  my  existence  one  evening,  by  planting  that 
acme  of  all  horrors,  a  haggis,  under  my  nose,  resented  my  being 
slightly  iti  her  debt,  and  applied  to  my  father,  who  paid  her,  but, 
M  a  condition,  he  insists  on  my  living  with  him  for  the  future.  I 
need  not  tell  you  that  I  have  not  the  slightest  intention  of  remain- 
ing under  the  paternal  roof ;  but  I  have  not  had  time  to  look  about 
for  fresh  apartments  yet,  and  hence  have  not  been  much  in  Edin- 
hargh.  As  to  my  coming  to  Tweeddale  Court,  I  am  not  likely  to 
do  so;  I  do  not  choose  to  meet  your  father." 

'*  And  why  not?"  exclaimed  Marion,  with  a  flushed  cheek  and 
Undling  eye.  '^  But  it  has  always  been  the  same  ;  always  some 
ille,  paltry  excuse,  some  petty  deceit  or  subterfuge  on  your  part, 
^n  I  speak  or  hint  at  your  seeing  my  father,  and  coming  to  an 
explanation  with  him.  Why  should  you  always  refuse  to  tell  him 
the  secret  of  our  love,  when  I  do  not  shrink  from  his  knowing  iti" 

*' Your  father  does  not  love  me,"  replied  MackouU,  in  a  sullen 
and  angry  tone. 

'*  Well,  and  if  that  were  true,  you  are  not  the  first  man  who 
Itts  loved  a  woman  whose  parents  loved  him  not.  If  you  had  one 
thtie,  David,  of  the  love  I  have  for  you^  you  would  have  told  my 
&ther  long  ago  what  your  feelings  were  ;  you  would  have  tried  to 
Mften  bis  prejudices,  if  he  had  any  towards  you,  to  win  his  heart 
I7  your  solicitude  and  attention ;  but  you  have  done  nothing,  you 
keep  out  of  his  way  now,  and  you  forbid  me  to  say  a  word  of  our 
iBBtual  attachment." 

"Your  father  does  not  love  me !"  reiterated  Mackoull,  in  a  cold, 
Insured  tone ;  ''  we  are  antagonistic,  Marion,  and  always  shall  be. 
Ib  the  future  you  will  have  to  choose  between  your  father  and 
BJJBelf.  But  you  will  know  your  duty.  All  you  Scotch  Presby- 
Urians  have  the  Bible  at  your  fingers'  ends/'  he  added  in  a  sneering 
^^;  *^B0  you  will  know  what  it  says  about  leaving  father  and 
i&otber,  and  so  forth,  for  your  husband." 

"Wait  till  you  are  my  husband,"  said  Marion,  in  a  tone  of 
Wtter  scorn  ;  but  I  think  that  will  never  be.  I  don't  know  why  I 
havv  listened  to  your  deceitful  protestations  so  long  as  I  have  done ; 
^t  to-day  shall  put  an  end  to  your  false  seeming  and  my  folly, 
^  henceforth  our  ways  shall  be  widely  apart." 

As  Marion  ceased  speaking,  she  walked  hurriedly  on.  Mackoull 
lingered  for  a  moment  behind  her,  his  handsome  features  distorted 
^ith  rage ;  then  quickening  his  pace  also,  he  once  more  reached 
^  side,  and  controlling  his  passion,  he  said  in  a  soothing  and 
P^uasive  tone— 

"  Nay,  Marion ;  do  not  let  a  few  angry  words  part  us.  If  "I 
^v«  «aad  aught  ill  of  your  father,  blame  my  love  for  you  as  the 
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cause.    I  cannot  help  feeling  jealous  of  the  superior  afifectlon  you 
entertain  for  him." 

"  Alas !  my  poor  father  !  he  has  but  little  place  in  his  daughter's 
heart  now,"  sighed  Marion,  forgetting  her  resolve,  to  speak  no  more 
with  MackouU.  *'  Since  I  have  known  you,  David,  I  feel  how 
changed  I  am  towards  him,  though  he,  the  fond,  kind  father,  does 
not  perceive  it.  When  I  am  with  him,  in  thought  I  am  with  you. 
I  take  no  pleasure  in  reading  to  him,  or  working  for  him  now. 
Your  face  haunts  me  by  night,  and  throughout  every  occupation 
of  the  day  ;  and  I  am  ever  dwelling  on  your  words,  stored  up  in 
my  mind.  And,  yet  you  accuse  me  of  lovin(];  my  father  better  than 
yourself!  I  ought  to  do  su,  doubtless,  for  if  weighed  together,  his 
affection  for  me  far  out-balances  yours ;  but  there  is  a  madness  in 
love.  You  are  often  sullen,  and  harsh,  and  unkind  to  me,  the 
woman  you  profess  to  love  so  much,  and  torment  her  with  year 
caprice ;  my  father,  on  the  contrary,  has  always  kind  looks  and 
gentle  words  for  me,  his  pride  and  his  joy  centre  solely  in  his  child. 
When  I  was  ill  of  fever,  through  all  the  long  hours  of  the  night, 
and  for  many  nights,  he  kept  watch  by  my  side,  and  when  I  was 
conscious,  again  and  again  I  heard  the  earnest  prayer  on  his  lips, 
that  God  would  spare  to  him  his  little  ewe  lamb :  well,  man  has 
deprived  him  of  what  Grod  spared,  for  well  I  know,  David,  that  my 
marriage  with  you,  will  sever  all  old  ties  and  affections,  and  place  a 
vast  gulf  between  my  father  and  myself.  I  know  you  do  not  love 
him,  the  veil  you  throw  over  your  real  feelings  is  far  too  thin  to 
disguise  them  ;  and,  as  for  my  poor  old  aimt,  your  dislike  is  plainly 
expressed  without  a  shadow  of  concealment.*' 

''  Oh,  certainly,  as  far  as  concealment  goes,  there  is  no  attempt 
at  such  a  thing,  either  on  her  part  or  mine,"  replied  MackouU,  witB 
a  scornful  laugh.  *'  You  are  a  sensible  girl,  Marion,  and  you  must 
know,  that  though  I  may  love  you,  I  am  not  bound  necessarily 
to  love  your  relations,  to  put  up  with  them  and  all  their  whimBand 
defects.'* 

**0h,  doubtless,"  replied  Marion,  quietly ;  *' it  is  easier  for  a 
man  to  talk,  in  the  language  of  love,  of  laying  down  his  life  for  hi« 
mistress,  and  of  passing  through  fire  and  water  for  her,  than  to  show 
a  passing  kindness  and  consideration  for  those  who  have  watched 
over  the  early  years  of  the  woman  he  loves." 

*'  This  is  all  very  well  in  theory,  Marion,"  answered  MackouU; 
but,  in  my  case,  I  cannot  reduce  it  to  practice.  Is  it  likely,  now, 
that  I  should  feel  any  regard  for  your  proud,  foolish  old  aunt,  a  con- 
founded Jacobite  in  disguise,  always  sneering  at  my  political 
principles,  and  boring  me  with  long-winded  stories  of  her  ancestors, 
and  of  this  gentleman  and  that  gentleman  amongst  them,  who  was 
the  soul  of  honour,  and  bravery,,  and  generosity,  and  who  iw<w 
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»nsider  such  and  such  actions  and  words  as  base,  and  vile,  and 
mprincipled — when,  all  the  while,  she  is  talking  at  me,  I  know, 
ind  very  plainly  insinuating  that  I  am  not  a  gentleman  in  her 
opinion?  And  what  should  she  know  of  the  fashionable  world? 
5he  has  lived  nearly  all  her  life  in  her  native  glens,  amongst  her 
)are.legged  and  bare-footed  savage  clan, — the  wild  Mac  Ra*s.  I  am 
wred  to  death  with  that  rebel  son^j  of  hers  :" 

"  A'  the  wild  Mac  Ea's  coming, 
Little  wat  ye  wha's  coming." 

"You  are  very  polite  this  morning,"  replied  Marlon  sharply  ; 
'but  you  are  not  forced  to  come  and  listen  to  it." 

"I  can  afford  to  laugh  at  your  old  aunt's  animosity,  Marion  ; 
•ut  your  father  I  consider  my  worst  enemy." 

And  as  MackouU  spoke,  he  clenched  his  hand  in  angry  violence. 

*'  My  father  has  never  wronged  j^ou  in  word  or  deed,"  exclaimed 
larion,  terrified  at  the  sudden  vindictive  look  in  her  lover's  eyes. 

*'Hehas,  I  tell  you,"  replied  Mackoull,  in  a  harsh  and  repul- 
ive  tone.  **  He  exposes  my  vicas,  as  he  calls  them,  to  my  father  ; 
e  is  always  pouring  his  warnings  into  his  ears.  I  know  the  theme 
f  their  conversation  whenever  they  meet.  It  is  my  extravagance, 
Jy  dissipation,  my  debts ;  and  if  my  father  has  to  pay  a  debt  of 
onour  for  me,  now  and  then,  Mr.  Begbie  condoles  with  him  in  his 
Bictron,  and  condemns  the  spendthrift  son.  Between  them, the  two 
lodding  tradesmen  would  lay  fetters  on  a  man  of  wit  and  spirit, 
ccustomed  only  to  the  brilliant  society  of  the  fashionable  world, 
our  father  is  my  enemy,  and  always  will  be.  I  could  not  turn 
way  from  my  usual  mode  of  life  if  I  would.  Excitement,  splen- 
our,  fashion,  are  essential  to  my  very  existence  ;  without  them 
fe  would  be  a  blank.  All  other  enjoyments  are  vapid.  As  well 
ill  the  opium-eater  to  exist  without  his  beloved  drug,  as  bid  mo 
xiounce  the  world  of  fashion.  And  why  should  I  \  My  father  is 
ch,  and  can  supply  all  my  wants  if  he  chooses  ;  if  not,  he  must 
ike  the  consequences.  Here  is  the  Canongate,"  he  added,  as  they 
Jached  the  entrance  to  that  thoroughfare.  "  I  will  not  come  further, 
J I  do  not  wish  to  stand  the  chance  of  meeting  your  father.  Be 
t  the  ruins  again  to-morrow,  love,  and  we  will  talk  of  more 
leasant  matters." 

CHAPTER  Vin. 

THE   THEATBE    KOYAL. 

One  sultry  evening,  early  in  the  month  of  September,  a  crowd 
•eager  claimants  for  admission  thronged  the  diflfercnt  entrances  to 
ic^eatre  Royal — a  plain  building  of  unprepossessing  appearance, 
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with  a  mean-looking  portico  attached  to  it,  standing  in  a  small 
square  at  the  foot  of  the  North  Bridge,  called  Shakespeare 
Square. 

Theatrical  exhibitions  had  a  very  precarious  existence  inEdin- 
burj^h  after  the  Keforination,  and  during  the  civil  wars,  in  the  time 
of  Charles  the  First,  they  seem  to  have  altogether  expired.  In  the 
reigns,  however,  of  Charles  the  Second  and  his  brother  James, 
players  began  to  make  their  appearance.  But  Presbyterianism 
w.os  not  favourable  to  the  drama,  and  it  had  to  skulk  about  in 
obscure  holes  and  corners,  exposed,  at  any  moment,  to  be  expelled 
the  city.  For  many  years,  the  presbytery  poured  forth  their 
wrath  against  such  places  of  profane  amusement,  and  admonitions 
an.l  exhortations,  without  number,  were  fulminated  from  the 
pulpits  against  the  dreadful  crime  of  attending  stage-plays  and 
frequenting  the  temple  of  the  Father  0/  Lies,  as  they  called  the  j 
theatre,  and  supporting  the  sons  of  Thespis,  who  were  denounced  as 
the  Servants  of  Satan, 

But  notwithstandinj;  the  antaojonistic  zeal  of  the  ministers  and    j 
even   the   interdiction  of  civic  authority,  the  celebrated  Scottish 
poet,    Allan  Kamsay,  opened  a  play-house  in  Carrubber's  Close, 
one  of  the  steep  narrow  closes  diverging  from  the  High  Street 
The  auger  of  the  clergy,  however,  supported  by  the  secular  power,   ,: 
compelled  the  poor  players  to  adopt   diflferent  arts  of  evasion  in    ■ 
order  to   escape  entire   banishment  from  Edinburgh.     But  there 
were  still  many  enthusiastic  admirers  of  the  drama,  and  at  last,  in 
spite  of  every  opposition,  a  small  theatre  was  erected  in  a  back  area 
near  St.  John's  Cross,  in  the  Canongate.     Troubles  still  visited  the  .- 
little  theatre.     Strange  scenes  were  occasionally  acted  in  it,  not 
strictly  belonging  to  the  legitimate  performances — political  riots 
occurred  in  it ;  then,  again,  the  parti-coloured  gentry  threatened  to   j 
demolish  and  pull  down  the  house  when  Garrick's  farce  of  El;^ 
Life  Beloiv  Stairs  was  announced  ;  and  finally,  to  the  no  small  joy    ^ 
of  the  non-playgoers,  intestine  dissensions,  quarrels  between  the    j 
managers  and  actors,  and  their  respective  friends  and  adherents,    , 
led  to  a  riot  that  efifected  thoroughly  what  the  parti-coloured  gentiy 
liad  threatened. 

However,  it  was  again  built  up,  and  enjoyed  comparative  peace 
for  a  few  years.     As  the  drama  now  at  last  began  to  hold  up  its 
Jjead,  a  new  play-house  was  projected  in  the  year  1768 ;  but  the 
choice  of  Shakespeare  Square  as  the  site  for  this  building,  was  » 
cau>e  of  great  heartburning  amongst  the  more  rigid  of  the  ministers,    ^ 
ibr  this  was  no  other  than  the  very  ground  on  which  Whitfield  had 
stood  when  he  preached  to  the  people.      It  is  said  that  when  that    , 
devout  itinerant  divine  was  told  that  a  theatre  was  about  to  b^     - 
erected  there,  he  expressed  his  anger  in  no  very  measured  tenn«i     ; 
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it  Satan  should  have  found  a  mouthpiece  on  the  very  spot  where 
himself  had  formerly  fed  the  multitude  on  the  crumbs  of  holy 
(trine. 

On  the  evening  we  have  mentioned  two  gentlemen,  who  had 
t  crossed  from  the  foot  of  the  North  Bridge  to  Shakespeare 
oare,  joined  those  persons  waiting  for  admission  at  the  pit 
trance  of  the  Theatre  Royal.  These  gentlemen  were  Alick 
igbie  and  Mr.  Norton,  Bella  Mackouirs  betrothed  husband.  The 
tier,  being  on  a  visit  for  a  few  weeks  with  his  future  wife's  family, 
ioewed  the  acquaintance  of  Mr.  Begbie,  and  had  come  into  town 
lat  day  to  spend  an  evening  at  the  theatre  with  him,  and  enjoy  the 
Xnedy  of  Wild  Oats.  The  doors  being  now  opened,  the  two 
Bnilemen  elbowed  their  way  into  the  pit. 

"Do you  ever  see  David  Mackoull  here?*'  asked  Norton,  who 
id  been  taking  a  survey  of  the  house.  '*  He  used  to  be  a  pretty 
■stant  attendant  at  the  King's,  iu  London  ;  but  I  know  he  pro- 
■ed  to  be  very  critical  in  his  tastes ;  so  I  imagine  the  performances 
Be  would  hardly  meet  with  hi^  approbation.'* 

"  I  have  not  seen  him  for  some  time,  Mr  Norton.  I  know  but  little 
*his  movements^  but  what  I  do  know  is  not  very  satisfactory." 

"  As  far  as  I  can  see/'  said  Norton,  **  it  was  a  wrong  step  Mr. 
idtouU  took  in  coming  io  Scotland.  It  has  only  enlarged  David's 
ikare  of  action.  He  is  head-over-ears  in  debt  in  two  places 
•lead  of  one ;  and  he  is  still  in  London  as  often  as  he  chooses,  and 
unfettered  than  ever,  now  that  his  family  are  not  there.      1 

't  know  what  the  end  will  be,  but  David  goes  on  from  bad  to 
;  it  is  not  only  that  he  plunges  recklessly  into  debt  and 
■ipation,  but  his  name  begins  to  be  mixed  up  with  dishonourable 
IQsactionSy  and  some  of  his  chosen  companions  are  tabooed  in 
oent  society." 

"  And  it  is  the  same  story  here,"  answered  Begbie.  **  I  try  to 
ike  as  light  of  his  doings  as  possible  to  my  poor  old  friend ;  but  I 
IB  in  fear,  Mr.  Norton,  of  that  unhappy  young  man  bringing 
^grace  and  dishonour  on  his  father's  head.  His  associates  here 
a  of  the  worst  kind. ' ' 

Por  some  few  moments  the  two  gentlemen  continued  to  converse 

this  topic,  till  at  length  they  became  aware  of  an  unusual  stir 
d  commotion  in  the  house ;  voices  raised  rather  loud  at  times, 
ople  standing  up,  whistling,  the  shuffling  of  feet,  and  discordant 
^mjAh  and  calls  from  the  gallery. 

**It  looks  as  if  there  was  going  to  be  a  row  here  to-night," 
i*i  Norton  to  Begbie ;  **  what  can  it  be  about  ?  Do  you  see  that 
'S^-box  on  the  left  1  there  are  three  or  four  fellows  in  there  I 
^lald  like  to  hawl  out,  for  they  seem  to  be  eager  to  foment  the 
ing  storm," 


held  under  bia  arm. 

"  Why,  it's  David  Mackoull  himself  1" 

"  You  are  right !"  replied  Begbie  ;  "  but  I  don't 
should  have  recognised  bim  at  this  distance.  I  am 
sighted.     Does  he  see  us,  tliink  you  1" 

"  If  he  did,  he  would  not  know  plcbeiaua,  such 
the  pit." 

The  noise  in  the  theatre  was  now  becoming  ( 
louder  and  louder.  Stentorian  voices  shouted  from 
"  Woods  for  ever '"  and  the  incessant  cries  of  "  Musi( 
fiddlers  I"  drowned  every  other  sound.  The  mem 
orchestra  tuned  their  instruments  in  stolid  gravity,  ui 
the  exhortations,  jeers,  or  menaces  of  the  noisy  audito 
mence.d  playing,  sublimely  indifferent  to  the  yells  fron 
In  due  time  the  curtain  drew  up,  and  disclosed  -'  Johi 
British  tar.and  bis  obstinate  master,  "  Sir  George Thi 
supported  their  respective  characters  with  great  cre< 
allowed  to  proceed  quietly  for  a  short  time. 

Norton,  hearing  only  a  few  murmurs,  thought  tl 
waa  subsiding — for  it  was  raised,  as  he  was  told,  by 
sitting  at  his  right  hand,  in  consequence  of  the  ma; 
given  to  Mr.  Fennel,  a  clever  young  actor,  the  part  < 
Smooth,"  which  had  hitherto  been  played  by  Mr. 
the  appearance  of  Mr.  Fennel  in  the  character  of  "  Ep 
convinced  Norton  of  his  mistake.  Loud  hisses  were  nc 
different  parts  of  the  theatre,  of  which,  however,  the 
took   no    notice,  and  he    commenced   his   part,  add 
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fcers  of  British  tars  by  the  defiant  manner  in  which  they  faced 
isy,  vociferous  crowd  in  front  of  them.     However,  the  uproar 
ed  each  moment.    Men  rose  from  their  seats,"and  seemed  to 
9  an  attack  on  the  stacre  ;  ladies  fainted,  the  manager  came 
I  to  the  footlights  ;  but  though  he  gesticulated  violently,  and 
idently  talking  in  his  loudest  key,  not  a  single  word  could  be 
n  the  Babel  that  now  reigned  in  the  theatre.     Trembliuo 
es,  looking  pale  under  their  rouge,  peeped  from  behind  the 
and  then  disappeared,  uttering  faint  shrieks  of  terror.  "  Turn 
'!  turn  him  off!'*  resounded  from  the  gallery, — "Where's 
?"    vociferated    eager     partisans    in    the    pit,     *' Woods ! 
I"  re-echoed   the   boxes.     "Groans  fur  Fennel!*' was  the 
jit  demand  from  the  galler}',  a  request  which  Wcas  at  once 
d  with  by  groans  uttered  in  various  keys,  producing  a  most 
ily  efiFect.     Then,  certain  individuals,  who  appeared  smitten 
adden   blindness,   shouted   out,    **  Where's   the  manager? 
t!  Manager!"     The  cry  was  immediately  taken  up,  and 
ery  part  of  the  theatre  there  resounded  shouts  of"  Manager  } 
tr !  Jackson!  Jackson  I  come  forward;    Where's  Woods?" 
ill  the  time,  this  very  individual  manager  was  standing  at 
-lights,  bowing,  and  imploring,  and  threatening  alternately, 
jw  of  the  audience,  partisans  of  the  obnoxious  young  actor, 
"Fennell  for  ever  I  go  on  Fennell !"  but  they  were  in  the 
jr.     An  attack  on  the  stage,  evidently  meditated   by  the 
was  suddenly  precipitated  by  an  accident  which  occurred  to 
U. 

was  still  leaning  forward,  striving  to  increase  the  uproar  by 
aeans  in  his  power,  when  one  of  his  companions,  in  a  spirit 
ul  gaiety,  abruptly  pushed  his  friend  over  the  box,  which 
no  great  height  above  the  stage.     The  manager's  speeeh, 
ir  it  was,  was  suddenly  cut  short,  for  he  sustained  a  momen- 
cussion  from  collision  with  MackouU's  falling  body,  which 
I  flying  on  to  the  foot-lights.    The  crash  of  the  broken  glass 
the  sound  of  a  war- trumpet  to  the  belligerents  in  the  house, 
ipt  over  the  benches,  sprang  into  the  orchestra,  from  which 
the  musicians  fled  in  wild  confusion,  and  so  scrambled  on 
tage,  where  a  hand-to-hand  encounter  now  commenced ; 
agar,  meanwhile,  who  was  no  coward,  covered  with  dust, 
at   clothes,    and   begrimed    with    lamp    oil,    belabouring 
1  to  his  heart's  content,  as  he  justly  considered  him  the 
Dver  in  the  riot. 

ie  and  Norton  made  their  escape  under  cover  of  the  man 
ed  the  trombone  in  the  orchestra,  and  who  used  his  instru- 
a  battering  ram  on  the  heads  of  all  those  who  opposed  him. 


OCTOBER. 

0  'eb  hill  and  dale,  dov  Autumn  wenda  her  W! 
C  areful  to  bleud  the  tints  viith  painter's  skill, 
T  o  give  the  landscape  still  a  richer  hue  ; 
0  I  like  dissolving  views,  which,  as  we  gaze, 
B  lend  each  with  each,  till  one  ia  lost  to  sight  .- 
£  ach  month  thuR  follows  month,  and  leads  us  i 
H  egardless  of  our  loss,  in  that  ^ve  gain. 

M.  A.  B 
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A  KING'S  HOLIDAY. 

tbe23rd  of  June,  1789,  ** Everything,*'  says  the  Gentleman  s 
\oazme's  current  **  accurate  statement,"  **  was  in  the  most 
leut  fermentation,  botli  at  Paris  and  Versailles.  **  An 
nense  multitude  of  persons  of  all  ranks  assembled  at  nine 
ock  at  night,  and,  being  informed  that  Mr.  Neckar  was 
>ut  to  depart  for  Switzerland,  forced  their  way  into  the  inner 

rt  of  the  palace  at  Versailles The  alarm  was  inex- 

Bsible  in  the  palace  ;  the  princes,  the  Comte  d*  Artois  particularly 
ed  to  arms ;  the  troops  got  together  from  all  parts ;  but,  when 
Bred  to  fire,  refused  to  draw  a  trigger  on  their  countrymen 
ugh  before  the  very  windows  of  the  palace.*' 
And  so  the  "  accurate  statement"  continues,  revealing  as  far  as 
b  month  allowed.  And  what,  pray,  was  happening  on  the  same 
norable  day,!  with  our  ^own  royal  personages  in  their  semi- 
n try  retreat  at  Windsor?  To  ascertain,  is,  indeed,  to  display 
>ther  lantern-slide,  and  to  look  upon  a  vastly  different  picture.    It 

happy  contrast.  There,  paduasoys,  tiffany-gowns,  fringed  coats 
me  **  tabby ;"  some  "  sattin ;"  some  quilted ;  some  poult.de- sale) , 
ks,  night  rails,  undrees-caps  (with  wings,  with  half-wings,  with 
pets,  leaving  room  for  a  small  bag  of  hair  behind),  chip-hats, 
vers,  pocket-hoops,  long  mode  cloaks — all  feminine  and  masculine 
Ty  whatsoever — were  being  laid,  as  straight  as  their  composition  of 
*kram  and  furbelows  and  whalebone  would  let  them,  into  eveiy 
ok,  and  box,  and  case  that  could  be  found  available  upon  the 
^lish  royal  premises.  Small  hand-boxes,  too,  and  dainty  wicker- 
kets,  were  in  incessant  requisition.  These  were  being  seen  to 
finer  hands,  with  high-dressed  heads  above  them  ;  and  into  them 
'e  being  packed  powder,  cushions,  washes,  scents,  ruffles,  fans  ; 

best  muslin  aprons  worked  with  gold  or  colours  ;  the  fine  satin 
Gs,  with  roses  on  them,  and  edg*^s  of  black  lace.  Then  a  corner 
*  being  found,  somewhere,  for  a  packet  of  Her  Majesty  Queen 
J-rlotte's  own  especial  snuff,  mixed  to  suite  her  taste  by  her 
'er  little  waiting- woman.  Fannv  Burney  :  and  other  corners, 
S  for  many  a  sheet  of  horrible,  uucrlazed,  Bath-post,  gilt  edged, 
^r  paper,  on  which  the  said  clever  little  waiting- woman  was 
*lved  at  any  cost  to  go  on  setting  down  her  diary.  In  short, 
f^  inner  quadrangle  to  outmost  lodge,  all  was  hubbub,  pressure, 
ious  calculation  ;  all  was  straining  of  ropes ;  all  was  hitching  of 
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stubborn  locks  into  exact  position ;  was  kneeling  on,  and  shoulder, 
ing,  and  hazardous  passaofc  down  steep  back  stairways  ;  during  the 
whole,  and  any,  of  which,  ladies' -women  and  gentlemen's-men  were 
showing  they  had  tongues  as  well  as  tempers,  and  that  no  gift  was 
so  safe  to  bestow  upon  them  as  elbow-room. 

Why  was  all  this  ?  His  Most  Gracious  Majesty,  George  the 
Third,  was  going  a  journey — right  away  to  the  sea — to  Weymouth, 
in  Dorsetshire,  about  as  large  an  amount  of  travelling  as  any  he 
ever  graciously  undertook  and  j)erformed ;  and  with  His  Majesty 
were  going  Her  Majesty,  and  the  three  eldest  Princesses, — Princess 
Iloyal,  Princess  Augusta,  Princess  Elizabeth.  "  Only  five  persons, 
after  all,'*  it  will  be  said.  True.  And  could  these  five  persons 
have  travelled  as  five  persons,  having  post  horses  to  await  them  at 
different  stages  on  the  rojul  to  Weymouth,  by  the  means  of  which 
they  could  have  simply  driven  there,  it  need  not  have  been  such  a 
very  mighty  matter.  But  this  could  not  be  done ;  with  His  Majesty 
and  Her  Majesty,  and  their  Royal  Princesses,  was  to  go  such  a 
crowd  of  equerries,  gold-sticks,  ushers,  masters,  mistresses,  maids-of» 
honour,  ladies,  dressers,  women  to  these,  and  valets  to  the  meo,  it 
changed  the  face  (and  foundation)  of  things  utterly.  They  had  to 
start,  too,  so  cruelly  early.  Not  on  this  very  23rd  at  nine  o'clock 
at  night,  when,  just  merely  across  the  Channel,  there  were  terror 
and  tumult  under  other  royal  windows,  and  the  orders  of  military 
blood-princes  were  disobeyed  by  the  paid  soldiers  under  their  com- 
mand. No;  nor  yet  on  Wednesday,  the  next  day,  the  24tlL 
These  were  the  twice  twenty-four  hours,  during  which  was 
to  be  sounded  the  note,  nay — the  gamut,  the  whole  chromatic 
scale  of  preparation.  The  real  start  was  at  seven  o'clock  of  the 
morning  of  Thursday,  the  25th,  seven  o'clock.  Think  of  the  horses 
for  the  long  line  of  carriages  ;  of  the  men  to  attend  to  them ;  of  the 
wives  to  attend  to  the  men  !  Think  of  the  ladies  and  maids  having 
their  hair  frizzled  and  puffed  and  powdered,  that  they  might  fulfil 
their  function  of  waiting  and  attendance  on  their  royal  mistresses 
whilst  their  hair  was  being  frizzed  and  putfed,  and  powdered,  tooi 
Think,  also,  of  the  artistic  men  who  had  to  friz,  and  puff,  and  powder, 
and  how  they  had  to  have  their  own  turn  of  toilette  or  break- 
fasting beforehand  as  well!  Think, — but  this  is  a  catalogue  the 
rest  of  which  had  better  be  left  to  the  imagination.  An  exhaus- 
tive re-print  would  only  fill  columns,  and— there  is  metal  more 
attractive. 

The  procession  set  out.  The  first  incident  (it  is  related  in  ^^ 
diary  of  the  Gmtlevian' 8  Maf/(fzme,  which  will  be  followed)  oceurred 
at  Langley.  Sir  Charles  Mills  held  the  manor  there  from  the6^o 
on  condition  of  presenting  His  Majesty,  whenever  he  passed  throo?" 
the  forest,  with  a  brace  of  white  grey-houndsj  the  grey-houflo* 
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« to  have  silver  collars,  coupled  with  a  gold  chain,  and  were  to 
led  with  a  silken  string  ;  and  on  the  approach  of  His  Majesty, 
Charles  presented  liimself,  and  performed  the  covenant.  In 
!  manner,  all  the  keepers,  in  their  green  uniform,  with  round 
s  laced  with  gold,  decorated  with  ribands  inscribed  God  save  the 
ig,  met  their  Majesties  at  the  entrance  of  the  forest,  and  rode 
]  them.  Lyndhurst  was  the  end  of  that  first  day's  journey. 
I  Duke  of  Gloucester  had  a  house  there,  and  received  their 
esties  at  ten  minutes  past  three,— eight  hours  after  they  had  left 
idsor.  The  Duke  had  the  house  brilliantly  illuminated,  and  the 
course  of  people  to  line  the  road  was  astonishing.  For,  there 
?t  be  no  forgetting,  the  King  had  only  three  months  before  re- 
ared from  his  first  serious  attack  of  insanity,  and  his  subjects 
9  letting  hira  know  how  glad  they  were,  and  what  real  pleasure 
as  to  see  him. 

Four  days  more  were  spent  before  Weymouth  was  reached. 
I  first  of  these,  Friday,  was  occupied  by  a  visit  to  Southampton, 
ras  here  that  the  oft-quoted  mayor  lived,  who  had  the  wooden 
and  who  could  not  possibly  kneel  to  His  Majesty,  no  matter 
fervent  was  his  loyalty,  or  how  imperative  were  the  whispers 
ired  to  him.  Saturday  was  passed  at  Lymington,  where  there 
3  more  ilbiminations  and  kissing  hands  by  the  mayor  and 
oration.  Sunday  was  a  quiet  day  at  home, — at  the  Duke's 
te,  that  is,  at  Lyndhurst ;  so  was  Monday.  Tuesday,  the  30th 
tlie  day  of  departure,  and  at  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  came 
proud  moment  for  which  Weyxuouth  had  long  been  looking. 
Mayor  and  Aldermen,  and  Common  Council,  walked  in  proces- 
to  meet  their  Majesties,  with  colours  flying  and  a  band  of 
ic  playing  God  save  the  King ;  a  royal  salute  of  twenty-one 
s  was  given  by  two  men-of-war  lying  in  the  roads,  and  returned 
I  the  royal  battery  upon  the  Esplanade  ;  and  there  was  the  bay  of 
^mouth,  with  its  gold  sands  audits  glistening  sea,  and  there  was 
gay  June  sun  above  with  the  bright  fresh  breeze  blowing  health 
hilarity  everywhere.  The  King  was  quite  overcome.  He  ex- 
ned,  says  the  Diary,  *'  I  never  enjoyed  a  sight  so  pleasing  1" 
Ithe  night  was  spent  throughout  the  whole  town  with  uninter- 
«d  jollity. 

rheir  Majesties  woke  up  the  next  morning,  the  1st  July,  at  the 
y  little  watering-place.  They  were  dosed  the  first  thing, 
•rding  to  routine,  by  the  Mayor.  That  gentleman,  helped  by 
Recorder,  helped  by  the  Aldermen,  helped  by  the  Common 
noil,  waited  on  the  King  with  an  address.  To  receive  this 
aously,  seems  (naturally  enough)  to  have  exhausted  the  royal 
ers:  nothing  more  on  this  day  is  chronicled.  On  July  the 
,  the  entry  is,  Their  Majesties  walked  in  the  evening  on  the 
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sands  (a  long  s  to  sands  looks  like  fands^  and  is,  at  first  »ght, 
puzzling),  attended  by  their  suite,  fc^r^more  than  two  hours,  anc 
afterwards  drank  tea  with  Lady  Sydney.  On  the  3rd  the  wholi 
thing  is  wrapped  up  very  small  and  tight.  It  says  "nothinj 
material. ' '  The  4th  is  more  expansive.  Being  wet  (the  Diary  tells 
domestic  pleasures  took  place,  in  which  their  Majesties  take  grea 
delight,  literary  conversation,  and  select  parties  at  cards.  Thiswai 
Saturday.  The  next  day  the  skies  corrected  their  ill- behaviour 
nnd  allowed  a  longer  record.  The  words  are — whatever  the] 
may  mean — At  half-past  ten  their  Majesties  walked  to  church 
attended  by  an  immense  crowd  of  people,  vliom  the  serenity  of  tin 
weather  invited  from  far,  to  partake  of  the  pleasures  of  the  town,o 
which  they  had  heard  so  much  in  the  country.  In  the  church,  th< 
Diary  goes  oq  to  say,  there  was  sung  '*  God  save  the  Kiiis["b3 
several  good  voices ;  and  in  the  afternoon  the  Eoyal  FamiN 
walked  a  considerable  time  on  the  beach,  to  gratify  the  people.' 

What  a  picture  it  is !  Hark,  again  :  on  Monday  the  6th,  shorl 
and  bound  in  as  once  before;  ** nothing  material.*'  On  the 7th, 
**  His  Majesty  bathed  in  the  sea  for  the  first  time,  as  did  thePrincew 
Royal  on  the  day  preceding.**  On  the  9th,  **  the  King,  since  h€ 
bathed,  finds  his  health  considerably  improved.  He  usually  risM 
at  six,  walks  the  Parade  till  eight,  takes  breakfast  before  ten,  rides 
till  3,  dines  at  4,  and  resumes  the  promenade  with  the  Queen 
and  Princesses  till  late  in  the  evening  ;*'  and  so  it  goes  on.  Once 
it  says,  very  grandly,  it  is  on  Thursday  the  16th,  after  a  visit  to 
Mr.  Pitt's  estate  near  Dorchester,  **  a  very  elegant  display  of  fir^ 
works  ushered  in  the  night.**  Another  day  it  descends  again.  I^ 
says,  **  spent  in  domestic  pleasures.**  On  one  Sunday  it  sets  down 
**  His  Majesty  bathed  in  the  sea,  as  did  the  Princess  Elizabeth 
(un-sabbatarian  people!)  a  circumstance  that  is  atoned  forbyth^ 
further  notice,  not  only  that  the  King  and  his  daughter  went  t<: 
church  afterwards,  but  heard  an  excellent  sermon.  Then  the** 
comes  ^Monday,  the  20th  of  July,  when  their  Majesties  went  a  lit^^ 
sea  excursion.  As  the  Diary  puts  it,  they  embarked  very  early  ^^ 
their  boats,  to  go  on  board  the  "  Southampton,"  which  they  ac»H^ 
plished  about  ten,  though  it  blew  fresh  with  a  hollow  sea.  T'** 
King  experienced  little  or  no  inconvenience ;  the  Princess  bore  th< 
rolling  of  the  waves  with  astonishing  firmness  ;  but  Her  Majtf*3 
was  very  sea-sick,  and  it  was  witii  great  difiiculty  that  she  W 
from  fainting  till  she  reached  the  sliore.  Poor  lady !  And  y^ 
brave  lady  !  For  the  next  day,  Tuesday  the  21st,  the  Diary  »y* 
notwithstanding  Her  Majesty's  indisposition  the  day  before,  sj^ 
was  not  so  much  daunted  as  to  trust  His  Majesty's  to  the  pe^/' 
of  the  sea  without  her  friendly  care;  their  Majesties  wentagau**^ 
their  barges  on  board  the  Southampton,**  when  she  weighed »»*' 
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took  a  pleasant' trip  of  five  hours  in  the  Channel.  This  trip,  too, 
so  agreeably  banished  the  Queen's  sensitiveness,  that  the  very 
next  morDing  there  she  is  witli  ibe  King  and  the  rest  on  board  the 
favoured  man-of-war  again.  And  the  frigate,  the  Diary  says,  soon 
''weighed  and  put  to  sea,  with  a  smart  breeze  at  S.W.,  and  there 
took  place  a  cruise  of  several  hours  on  an  unruffled  ocean  ;  after 
'which  they  put  back  by  Her  Majesty's  desire,  well-pleased  and  in 
high  spirits.  Alas,  though,  the  unruffled  ocean  and  the  attendant 
Jack-tars  (pig-tails  and  all)  were  not  so  enjoyable  to  one  of  the 
members  of  the  Queen's  suite.  The  Hon.  Miss  Townshend,  it  is 
gravely  and  yet  admirably  reported,  was  so  extremely  sea^sicJc,  that 
«he  declared  she  was  sick  of  the  sea  I  She  was  evidently  the  wit  of 
the  party,  and,  if  so,  what  of  the  rest  ? 

More  naval  pleasures  took  place.  One  was  to  Luworth  Castle, 
the  ancient,  hospitable,  and  delightful  seat  of  Mr.  Weld.  The 
"Southampton"  conveyed  their  Majesties,  and  carried  them  not 
over  successfully  ;  for  the  beating-up,  as  it  is  called,  took  six  hours 
(poor  Miss  Townshend!)  wind  and  tide  being  both  contrary. 
However,  the  remainder  of  the  day  paid  for  all.  After  landing  and 
driving  two  miles  to  the.  castle-gate,  the  royal  family  were  met  by 
tl^e  country-people  for  some  miles  round,  assembled  in  sporting 
groups  about  the  castle,  with  music  playing,  in  the  highest  ecstasy 
^'joy.  On  entrance  there  was  the  utmost  politeness  from  Mr. 
"eld ;  and  descending  the  steps  were  ei<;ht  of  the  children,  dressed 
1^  uniform,  and  placed  one  above  the  other,  v/ho  joined  in  chorus 
^^ng  God  save  the  King.  Their  Majesties,  highly  gratified, 
*^^yed  and  partook  of  an  elegant  collation,  and  then  were  conducted 
^  the  beautiful  chapel,  where  they  heard  an  anthem  performed  in 
^  excellent  a  style  they  could  not  help  expressing  their  approba- 
"On  of  the  performers,  both  vocal  and  instrumental.     On  board  the 

Southampton  "  again  all  also  continued  to  go  well.  The  return 
voyage  took  only  two  hours,  and  their  Majesties  were  landed  at  the 
pier  at  Weymouth  at  a  quarter  after  nine,  in  high  spirits,  having 
^^  drunk,  and  sung,  the  whole  trip.  Two  days  after,  Thursday, 
J^gust  the  6th,  the  **  Southampton  *'  was  in  requisition  again. 
^^^  royal  family  were  to  take  another  cruise  in  her ;  and  the 
^^ther  being  fine,  the  breeze  gentle,  and  the  sea  a  mirror,  this 
^y's  trip  gave  their  Alajesties  unspeakable  pleasure  ;  they  landed 
^ni  it  about  three  in  the  afternoon,  very  hungry,  but  full  of 
spirits.  One  or  two  little  matters  occurred  to  bring  this  last  state 
*W.  The  first  was  that  the  ** Southampton"  grounded  and  was 
^^ccessfully  backed  off  again  without  the  smallest  injury.  Another 
^^  that  there  was  a  ship  in  the  roads — the  '*  Magnificent,*'  another 
0^  His  Majesty's — as  jealous  as  she  could  be  of  this  proud  thing,  the 

Southampton."     She  determined  to  race  her,  every  league  of  her 
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tackiDg.     The  commander,  Captain  Onslow,  would  sbow  tlie  Kin 
that  his  ship,  seventy-four  guns  though  she  might  carry,  could  tak 
an  excursion  as  well  as  her  smaller  rival ;  and,  says  the  Diary,  thi 
was  a  fine  opportunity  for  the  royal  party  to  see  a  seven ty -four  gu 
ship  in  all  her  glory,  going  nine  knots  an  hour.     So  it  was;  an 
oy-and.by,  when,  at  the  King's  wish,  the   "Southampton"  pu 
about  and  stood  in  for  land,  it  must  have  had  a  charming  effect,  a 
it  declares,  to  have  seen  the  rivals  passing  each  other  at  the  sam 
velocity,  on  different  tacks,  and  almost  brushing  sides.     Ha,  ba 
the  **  Magnificent  "  teas  magnificent  then,  and  as  her  men  saw  thi 
royal  party  on  the  *' Southampton's**  quarter-deck  admiring  her 
every  one  of  them  set  up  a  cheer — hurrah  !     Besides,  the  **  Magni- 
ficent "had  a  regular  little  performance  to  make  yet;  one  thai 
was  the  crowning  incident  of  the  day.     It  is  known  that  in  1789 
America  no  longer  belonged  to  his  English  Majesty.     It  was  just 
a  little  republic  in  its  babyhood,  seven  years  old  ;   and  one  of  its 
packets,  steering  near  the  **  Southampton,**  showed  baby  manners. 
On  seeing  the  King*s  pendant,  the  American  should  have  lowered 
her  top-gallant  sails  ;    it  is  simply  the  naval  way  of  taking  off  the 
hat.     The  American  was  not  going  to  be  polite,  though  ;   not  she. 
Wasn*t  her  little  country  a  very  big  country,  and  hadn't  her  good 
soldiers  beaten  the  King*s  soldiers,  and  why  should  she,  bub-bub- 
bub-bub,  &c.     Very  good  !     Then  a  naughty  little  child  had  to  he 
taught  that  it  must  practise  the  courtesy  of  nations,  if  it  wishes  to 
occupy  a  fauteuil  in  the  drawing-room  of  nations.     The  only  ques- 
tion, on  this  hot  August  noon,  out  in  the  open  Channel,  was  Whidi 
English  ship  should  have  the  honour  of  doing  the  teaching?   I^ 
was  the  **  Southampton*s  **  task,  seeing  it  was  the  "  Southampton" 
that  had  been  insulted  ;    but  Captain  Douglas,  her  commander, 
gallantly  (and  sensibly)  did  not  wish  the  Queen  and  Princesses 
(and,  perhaps,  the  Hon.  Miss  Townshend  with  her  saucy  tongue), 
to  know  anything  about  the  commotion.     Had  he  fired  a  gun,  too 
(the  only   naval  argument),   there  would  certainly  have  been  » 
scream  and  scene  from  the  royal  ladies,  and  most  likely  the  Hon- 
Miss    Townshend    would    have   taken    the    opportunity   to  to*- 
Captain  Douglas,  therefore,  hesitated.     Did  Captain  Onslow  of  tb^ 
"Magnificent?**     No;    he  was  not  hampered  with  tiflEany petti- 
coats and  chip  hats  (though  he  would  have  given  a  year*s  gooa 
service  if  he  could  have  been  !)  and  off  he  set.  He — ^le£  it  be  put  iD 
the  original  words — altered  his  course  a  few  points  to  take  a  s^P 
at  the  American,  as  the  sea-phrase  is,  with  an  eighteen-poufldefi 
which  presently  made  her  comply  ;  she  did  not  only  dowse  her  top- 
gallant   sails,    but    lowered    her   top-sails   also.      There!     B** 
Britannia ! — and  let  the  landing  take  plaoe  at  Weymouth  triofl** 
phantly,  the  royal  party  very  hungry. 
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The  **  Magnificent  **  had  its  reward  for  this.    Her  captain  (with 
Captain  Douglas  of  the  **  Southampton  '*)  was  invited  the  next 
evening  to  a   select   party, — it   was    the  absent    little   Princess 
Ameha's  birthday  ;  but  that  was  nothing.     The  sea-soaked  timber 
of  the  good  ship  **  Magnificent "  herself  was  positively  trodden  by 
the  royal  people  after  all, — and  on  such  a  grand  occasion.     They 
attended  Sunday  service  on  her,  and  the  yards  were  manned  as 
soon  as  the  Royal  Barge  could  be  discerned  to  heave  in  sight ;  the 
marine  forces  (on  board)  received  the  royal  visitants  under  arms, 
aad  on  his  Majesty's  approach  there  was  cheering.     The  disposition 
of  the  congregation,  continues  the  Diary,  took  place  after  their 
lltajesties  were  seated,  which  was  near  eleven  o'clock.     The  King, 
Queen,  and  royal  family  occupied   the  starboard   side,  under   the 
quarter-deck  awning  ;  the  larboard  contained  the  noblesse ;  in  the 
centre  sat  the  oflScers  of  the  ship,  and  behind  them  were  placed  the 
ship's  company  and  marines,  who  formed  themselves  into  a  crescent. 
The  great  uniformity  of  appearance,  the  attention  and  solemnity 
observed  on  this  nouvelle  occasion,  were  awful,  and  did  much  credit 
to  every  man  on  board.     The  sovereign  himself  felt  the  full  force 
of  it.    Could  he  help  it  ?     And,  shortly,  the  sovereign's   consort 
gave  testimony   of    her    susceptibility.     The    Rev.    Mr.    Clifton 
officiated,  and  gave  a  sermon  so  very  applicable,  and  delivered  with 
^ch  a  pleasing  and  respectful  diffidence  before  the  august  auditors, 
that  her  Majesty  could  not  refrain  from  expressing  her  feelings  by 
l^w  tears,  in  which  she  was  followed  by  the  Princess  Elizabeth  !    At 
the  conclusion  of  the  service,  the  King  and  Queen  thanked  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Clifton,  and  Her  Majesty  expressed  a  wish  to  have  his  sermon 
transcribed.     (Delicate  this ;  the  composition  was  not  to  be  pub- 
lished ;  one  copy  was  to  be  made  just  for  the  Queen's  own  reading !) 
■^d  during  these  courtesies,  and  those  subsequent,  what  became  of 
the  Priiicess  Elizabeth  ?     She  had  dried  her   tears   and   gone— 
depend  upon  it,  the  Hon.  Miss  aforesaid  was  with  her,— *with  her 
Wonted  good  humour  and  affability,  to  the  foremost  part  of  the 
gangway,  for  the  curiosity!  of  seeing  the  seamen's  dinner  served 
^  them,  and  she  remained   there   near  ten   minutes,  seemingly 
'highly  delighted,  diffusing  her  smiles  to  every  tar  who  met  her 
eyes! 

On  one  day  there  was  displayed,  what  the  Diary  calls,  the  most 
^leudid  naval  exhibition  ever  seen  in  Dorsetshire.  This  was  it. 
^  little  before  five  o'clock  four  barges,  rowed  by  ten  men  each,  and 
two  cutters,  manned  with  eight  each,  all  in  uniform,  were  seen 
^^ing  from  Portland  Road  to  the  pier  in  the  bay,  each  commanded 
•^y  an  officer.  At  another  time — this  was  at  Plymouth,  therefore 
^^t  in  Dorsetshire— something  else  occurred,     A  very  handsome 
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cutter,  rowed  by  six  young  women,  and  steered  by  a  fseventh,  all 
liabited  in  loose  white  gowns,  with  nankeen  safeguards,  and  black 
bonnets,  each  wearinir  a  sash  across  her  shoulders  of  royal  purple, 
with  "  Long  Live  their  Majesties  "  in  gold,  accompanied  the  royal 
barge  till  it  returned    to  town.     Was  not  this   a  sight  nontelle 
enough  to  engage  royal  attention  ?     Or  were  fine  young  women  in 
the  habit  then  of  rowing  about  in  nankeen  safeguards  and  black 
bonnets  ?     Anyhow,  it  would  be  interesting  to  know  what  Princes 
Elizabeth  and  the  Hon.  Mis3  had  to  say  about  it.     There  was  the 
grand  naval  review,  too,  at  Plymouth.     At  this  Lord  Howe  was 
present,  so  was  Lord  Hood,  as  were  other  admirals  less  knowD,  and 
(kikes,  and  earls,  and  the  King's  then  host,  Lord  Boringdon.    The 
view  was  beautiful  beyond  description,  it  is  told.   There  were  above 
a  hundred  different  vessels,  sloops,  and  yachts  in  motion,  and  the 
shore  covered  with  spectators.     For  the  sham-fight  itself,  the  fleet 
formed  into   two   lines.     There   was   some   manuoeuvring  by  the 
opposed  ships,  in  order  to  bring  each  other  to  action,  and  then  the 
engagement  began  with  a  furious  cannonade,  all  speedily  joining  in 
the  thundering  festivity.     Nothing,  indeed,  could  diminish,  accord- 
ing to  the  Diary's  phrasing,  the  partiality  of  the  Royal  Family  for 
sea  exercises.     One  day  (after  getting  back  to  Weymouth)  they 
went  on  board  the  "  Southampton,"  and,   the  weather  proving 
favourable  to  their  hopes,  they  continued  to  sail  in  the  Bay  till  the 
contending  passions  were  nearly  exhausted,  and  that  for  the  sea 
quite  subdued  (!).     Soon  after  three  they  returned  to  Gloucester 
Lodge  (their  home  at  Weymouth),  rejoicing  in  the  victory.   On 
the  morrow  of  this  inexplicable  announcement,  the  passion  for  the 
sea  again  returned.     Their  Majesties,  notwithstandinf^j  it  shows  for 
rain,  and  actually  does  rain  a  little,  have  ordered  their  boats,  and 
are  embarking.     Little  wind  prevailing,  the  **  Southampton"  con- 
tinued to  ply  off  and  on,  without  being  able  to  make  wind- way.  The 
fondness  of  the  Princesses  for  the  water  can  hardly  be  concealed. 
Then,  on  Saturday,  September  the  12th,  the  Royal  Family  had  to 
take  leave  of  sea  voyages  for  the  season.     The  '*  Southampton" 
again  had  them  all  "chaired"  up  her  sides,  and  treading  her 
quarter-deck.      Then  ^His  Majesty,  having  expressed  his  wish  to 
enjoy  as  long  as  convenient  the  salutary  effects  of  the  sea-breeze, 
Captain  Douglas,  in  contempt  of  danger,  exceeded  his  usual  limits, 
and  kept  his  ship  at  sea  till  past  six  o'clock.    Bold  captain !  having 
recompense  next   day,  Sunday,   (anti-Sabbatarianism  again!)  ^ 
receiving  the  honour  of  knighthood,  and  having  had  other  recom- 
pense some  days  previously,  during — speaking  diarically— a  p^*^ 
cruise.     An  opportunity  had  been  taken  then  by  her  Majesty  w 
presenting  him  with  a  ^mall  gold  medallion  of  his  ship,  telling  ^^ 
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ive  it  to  Mrp.  Douglas,  as  an  oraament  to  wear  round  her  neck, 
giving  him  to  understand  that  the  ladies  of  her  suite  were  in 
session  of  the  same. 

But  there  were  many  hours  during  their   Wejrmouth  holiday 
b  were  obliged   to  be  passed  on   land.     Sometimes  the  King 
lid  **  command  *'  a  play.     He  did  once,  and  finding,  through  the 
■oreseen  length  of  a  sea- trip,  he  could  not  get  to  the  theatre  in 
le,  he  sent  to  order  that  a  farce  should  be  performed  first,  that 
I  company  might  not  languish  for  want  of  amusement.     He  went 
)tlier  time  to  Quick's  benefit,  Quick,  as  ''Touchstone;'*  again 
Chalmers*  dehut^  Chalmers  as  *' Marplot."     The  theatre  at  such 
les  had  three  rows  of  boxes  raised  for  the  Royal  Family's  accom- 
dation,  over  which  was  placed  a  canopy  of  crimson  satin,  richly 
iged  with  gold.     Twenty- two   seats   were  in   tiers;  and  their 
jesties  always  seemed   pleased  with  the  exertions  of  the  per- 
ners.    Once  they  were  more.     They  saw  the  Highland  Reel, 
h  the  farce  of  the  "  Lyar,"  and  seemed  highly  entertained.     It 
5  not  bad,  either,  when  there  was  a  select  party  with  a  dance. 
I  couple  could  be  mustered,  for  Lords  Westmoreland,  Chatham, 
isterfield,  and  Courtown,  were  allowed  the  honour  of  standing 
with  the  Princesses,  and  they  would  not  break  up  till  three  in  the 
'ning.     There  came,  also,  the  Devonshire  t6ur  to  bring  new 
isures.     Honiton  was  visited  among  other  places  :  and,  as  their 
jesties  approached,  they  were  surprised  and  delighted  with  the 
earance  of  near  four  hundred  girls,  neatly  dressed  with  white 
mds,  headed   by  the  young  ladies   of  the   boarding-school  in 
te ;  a  sight  so  nouvelle  drew  tears  of  sympathy  from  the  eyes  of 
Majesty  and  the  Princesses.     At  Plymouth  itst-lf  a  day-light 
mination  at   the  Mayor's  door,  attracted   even    his  Majesty's 
jrvation.     The  royal  arms,  with  a  star  emitting   a   continued 
of  light,  was  the  design,  and  it  was  placed  in  such  a  situation 
.  the  refulgence  of  the  star  immediately  struck  behind  it,  and 
lered  it  so  superior  to  anything  that  artificial  liglu  had  hitherto 
luced,  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  do  it  justice  by  any  de- 
Dtion.    The  visit  to  Mount  Edgecombe  was  marked  with  uncom- 
.  magnificence  and  splendour.     Sixteen  young  maidens,  dressed 
irhite,  preceded  the  royal  pair,  strewing  roses,  carnations,  and 
ties.    When  they  came   to  the  steps  that  lead   to   the  grand 
de,  each  maiden,  on   her  knee,  presented  a  curious  flower  to 
r  Majesties,  which  was  graciously  received.     In    the  several 
ts,  particularly  upon  Maker  Heights,  the  King  was  surprised 
astonished  at  the  vast  magnificence  of  the  scene.     It  had  such 
riking  effect  upon  the  Princess  Royal  that  the  involuntary  tear 
apture  stole  down  her  lovely  cheek.      The  visit  to  Marshlow 
leat  of  Mr.  Hay  ward,  charmed  in  another  way.     The  wood^ 
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belonging  to  this  gentleman  are  described  as  being  i 

striking  and  romantic  situations,  in  many  places  dre 

pices,  tremendously  sublime ;  and  their  Majesties  wei 

hours  in  admiration  of  their  beauties.     There  was  Kel 

ancient  seat  of  the  Mount  Edgecombes.   That  had  its 

delight.     There  was  a  very  propitious  voyage  to  it,  ir 

the  Tamar,  which  voyage  was  much  enlivened  by  multi 

natives  of  Devon  and  their  Cornish  neighbours,  who  line 

of  the  river  to  see  their  sovereign.     The  noble  owner^  o 

rable  mansion  received  the  royal  visitants  on  their  h 

becoming  dignity  ;  the  ramparts  of  his  castle  were  occi 

vassals,  and  he  himself  was  attended  by  a  chosen  band 

adherents,  who  shouted  "God  save  the  King!"  Trim 

with  four  wheels  each,  and  two  ponies,  were  provided 

their  Majesties  and  the  Princesses  to  the  castle,  on  n 

outer  gate   of  which  twenty-one   pateraroes   (!)  were 

Exeter  the  welcoming  again  devolved  upon  the  Mayor  ai 

tion.     At  the  bounds  of  the  city  these  met  the  royal 

with  an  excellent   band  of  music  and  the  invariable  1 

Mayor  presented  the  city  keys  to  the  King,  who  polite! 

them,  saying,  "They  are  already  in  very  good  hands; 

royal  family  went  U)  stay  at  the  deanery,  where,  afU 

themselves  at  the  windows,  to   gratify  the   eager  curie 

populace,  they  partook  of  an  elegant  supper.     They  pro( 

morning  to  view  the  cathedral ;  of  course,  after  the  graci 

of  civic  and  cleric  addresses.     There  the  organ  was  touch 

Jackson    ("  Love-in-thine-Eyes,**   Jackson),    and    the 

Te  Deum  Laudamus  in  a  masterly  style.    Was  it  Jackso; 

Deum  \     The  Diary,  it  is  a  pity,  does  not  say.    It  recorc 

that   His  Majesty  was   particularly  struck  with    the  u 

painted  window  over  the  west  door  of  the  church  ;  and  i 

memory  of  man  there   never  was  seen  so  great  a  coi 

people  as  were  assembled  from  all  parts  of  the  adjacent  < 

this  occasion.     This  does  not  end  the  loyalty  of  Devoi 

The  King's  holiday  included  a  visit  to  Bridport.      To  gc 

carriages  had  to  climb  the  Chadwick  and  Charmouth  hilh 

and  his  gentlemen  kindly  got  out  to  walk.     This,  says  1 

gave  the  country  people  a  fine   opportunity  of  approai 

royal  presence,  which   several   of   them    embraced ;   ^ 

nearest  him  the  King  talked  familiarly,  and  on  those  at 

he  smiled  graciously.  Arrived  at  Bridport,  the  principal  ii 

walked  before  the  King's  carriage  with  music  and  flags,  J 

body  bore  a  canopy  over  it,  with  a  handsome  crown ;  in  1 

too,  there  were  three  triumphal  arches,  on  all  of  which  \ 

inscriptions ;  and  it  is  computed  that  not  less  than  ld|(H 

iveire  assembled,  . 
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After  twelve  days  passed  in  Devon  thus,  there  was  the  return  to 
V^eymouth.  Walks  here  went  en,  as  before  ;  ujx)n  the  Esplanade, 
ipon  the  sands,  to  Slave's  Assembly  Eoorns  (once  on  a  Sunday, 
when  their  Royalties  drank  tea),  to  Stacie's  Rooms  (on  a  Sunday 
ilso),  to  De  La  Motte's  Library  to  make  purchases;  and  His 
Majesty  held  a  Privy  Council  on  divers  weigiity  matters  of  state, 
and  stayed  indoors  one  day  writing  his  despatches.  The  holiday 
was  drawing  to  an  end  then  ;  and  there  came  the  *'  petit  cruise  *' 
upon  the  **  Southampton,"  the  last  boom  from  the  last  battery,  the 
last  lingering  look  at  the  sea.  Windsor  was  the  destination ;  to 
Windsor  the  horses  were  heavily  hoofing.  There  were  three  resting- 
places  before  its  old  towers  were  seen.  The  first  Longleat,  the  seat 
of  the  Marquis  of  Bath,  where  two  nights  were  spent ;  the  second, 
Tottenham  Park,  Lord  Ailesbury's,  where  the  royal  people  were 
not  less  magnificently,  nor  less  assiduously  attended.  The  third 
stay  is  not  accounted  for.  It  was  the  night  of  the  17th  of 
September — a  few  days  after  Louis  and  Marie  Antoinette  had  been 
forcibly  removed  from  Versailles  to  the  Tuileries,  after  that  terrible 
day  when  the  troops  and  the  populace  had  tried  to  fight  their  way 
into  their  Majesties'  apartments  to  murder  them,  and  there  had 
been  massacre  upon  the  very  stairs.  On  the  morning  of  this  17th, 
our  English  royal  folk  left  Tottenham  Park  about  ten  o'clock. 
Where  they  slept,  as  has  been  stated,  is  not  recorded.  The  Diary 
only  gays,  on  the  18th  their  Majesties  and  .Princesses  arrived  at 
Windsor,  about  three  in  the  afternoon,  in  full  health  and  joyous 
spirits,  of  which  it  is  very  pleasant  and  satisfactory  to  think.  A 
cheer  shall  be  raised  for  it,  and  the  cheer  shall  be  **Vivat — 
Begina!" 
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Conclunon, 

I  HAD  hardly  written  [the  words  declining  to  give  "  further  advice 
gratis,"  before  I  repented.     I  felt  that  I  had  no  right  to  disgrwe 
the  medical  profession.     Have   I  not,  like  my  brethren,  been 
accustomed  to  advise  gratuitously  all  my  life  ;  receiving  few  half- 
pence and  many  kicks  in  return,  and  why  should  I  stop  nowl  No; 
let  me  do  my  duty,  come  what  may.     The  editor  of  this  magazine, 
the  public,  nay,  His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince,  may  object  to  my 
advice ;  but  well  do  I  know,  as  a  professional  man,  that  people 
invariably  tiptilt  their  noses  at  the  relaxing  ipecacuanha,  the  sooth- 
ing assafoetida,  and  the  stimulating  musk  ;  when  they  first  loA 
upon  the  prescription — it  is  only  when  they  have  swallowed  it  thit 
they  perceive  its  value — I  mean,  of  course,  in  a  general  way;  for 
when  it  comes  to  **  musk/*  I  acknowledge  that  the  patient  is  well 
able  to  go  his  own  road  without  anybody's  assistance  at  all.   I 
will  try  to  avoid  any  savouring  of  musk  in  the  few  remarks  I  feel  it 
my  duty  to  make,  as  the  time  draws  near  for  the  Prince's  depar- 
ture to  the  East.     I  have  not  said  anything  yet  about  the  proper 
way  to  behave  on  board  ship  in  time  of  danger.     I  know  that 
Britons  feel  no  fear,  particularly  on  the  ocean  which  they  rule ;  but 
for  all  that  there  is  an  emotion,  uncommonly  like  fear^  which  is  apt 
to  upset  even  the  bravest  landsman  when  he  thinks  his  vessel  i* 
going  down.     If  the  vessel  does  go  down,  of  course  iu  is  of  no  con- 
sequence, but  if  it  don't  it  is  awkward  to  have  it    remembered 
that  expressions  of  dislike  to  drowning  have  escaped  your  lips. 

I  once  knew  a  serious  and  well-disposed  young  man  who 
injured  his  character  as  a  fire-eating,  devil-may-care  son  of  a  Sea-  \ 
King  Briton,  by  asking  his  comrades  to  say  their  prayers  when  the 
ship  was  going  down.  It  comfortably  happened  in  this  case  that 
the  ship  did  not  sink.  It  was  a  wild  night,  in  truth ;  pitch  Jarki 
raining  like  mad,  blowing  furiously,  top-sails  close -reefed,  no 
observation  for  three  days,  a  rock  or  a  dozen  of  them  known  to  b« 
about  somewhere,  the  captain  in  a  tarpaulin  hat,  coat,  and  legging»» 
the  cuddy-table  splashy  with  grog,  which  would  jump  out  oitJafi 
tumblers,  even  when  you  put  them  on  the  swinging  -  tray,  ft 
was  a  wild  night,  I  repeat,  when  four  gallant  youths  sat  phjvog 
whist,  unmoved  amidst  the  howling  storm  ! — perhaps  I  shouM  «/ 
apparently  unmoved,  for  nobody  knows  the  heart^at  leasts  w«  m 
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know  the  hearts  or  the  other  suits,  for  that  matter.     One  of  us, 
eed,  mechanically  took  up  the  tricks,  but  goodness  knows  who 
n  them.      Still,  we  did  play  ;  a  revoke  or  two  extra  would  take 
ce,  when  the  poor  ship  gave  a  shudder  as  if  tlie  last  roll  had  been 
much  for  her  timbers  ;  but  the  game  went  on.     Our  fifth  com- 
Qion  never  played  cards.     This  night  he  was  on  deck,  holdinix  on 
some  backstay,  and,  I  think,  saying  his  prayers.     At  last,  just 
I  took  the  king  of  diamonds  with  the  knave  of  clubs  when  spades 
re  trumps,  our  friend  made  his  appearance.     "  Better,*'  he  said, 
or  you  to  say  3^our  prayers  than  to  play  cards,  for  the  ship  is 
tl"     **What?*'  the  whole  four  of  us  sliouted  iu  chorus,  as  we 
led  our  tumblers  and  threw  down  our  cards;  ''who  savs  so?'' 
Tie  captain."  replied  the  solemn  ensign.     "  I  heard  him  say. 
Lord,  0,  Lord!'  and  he  [would  not  have  said  that  if  there  had 
a  any  hope  !"     I  hardly  know  what  the  result  of  this  dreadful 
rmation  would  have  been  had  not  the  captain  himself  suddenly 
eared.     "Clearing  up,  gentlemen!"  cried   the  nautical  hero; 
le  worst  of  it's  over."     **  Why,  captain,"  gasped  one  of  the 
Hers,  "Gubbins  told  us  we  were  lost,  and  you  were  calling  out 
Lord!'"      **Me?'*  exclaimed    the  captain;   **I   never   said 
Lord  ' — never  dreamt  of  such  a  thing !     I  called  out  *  Let  go 
bopsail  haulyards  !'  and,  when  I  saw  the  worst  of  the  squall  was 
»  I  calls  out,  "Old  *ard — 'old  'ard;*   but   I  never  cried, '  0, 

[t  is  thirty  years  ago  since  that  squall,  and  looking  back  on 
time,  I  almost  think  that  our  pious  friend  upon  the  poop  was 
[y  and  truly  as  courageous,  and  much  more  so,  than  the  four 
leradoes  who  played  whist,  when  they  could  not  tell  the  colours 
le  suits  ;  still,  for  all  that,  at  the  time  he  ruined  his  character, 
we  all  felt  a  contempt  for  the  man  who  said  his  prayers  before 
e  was  any  necessity  for  it — before,  in  fact,  it  would  have  been 
late  to  pray  at  all.  It  does  not  do  for  any  one  to  wear  his 
t  upon  his  sleeve  for  daws  to  peck  at ;  and  my  advice  to  Hi^^ 
al  Highness  is  don*t  s^ing  psdhtis  In  a  storm  unless  you  hare 
mpathetic  audience » 

I  am  glad  to  hear  that  a  band  of  music  will  accompany  the 
ice  on  his  voyage ;  but  even  while  I  rejoice,  I  must  put  in  a 
1  of  caution.  JDonH  let  the  mvs'icUtns  wait  at  table,  I  once 
d  in  a  ship  where  the  cabin  stewards  were  all  wusiclans.  The 
1  who  handed  round  the  potatoes  blew  the  cornet,  the  steward 
)  filled  your  tumbler  played  the  flute,  the  head  steward  who 
ried  in  the  soup  tureen  struck  the  light  guitar,  and,  indeed, 
ry  cabin  servant  made  a  musical  noise  of  some  description.  I 
*t  mean  at  meal  times,  but  before  and  after.  Fifteen  stewards 
y  played  *tThe  Roast  Beef  of  Old  England,"  and  then  in  «^ 
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twinkling  they  pocketed  their  instruments,  and  you  were  waiud 
upon  by  demure  servants,  with  flageolets  and  fifes  sticking  out  of 
their  pockets,  indeed,  but  bearing  no  other  traces  of  their  arlLstic 
pursuits.  They  were  good  waiters  up  to  a  certain  point,  and  good 
musicians  up  to  an  uncertain  point  •,  and  they  must  have  been 
good  men,  for  on  Sunday  morning  they  played  us  in  to  breakfast  to 
the  tune  of  "  Awake  my  soul,  and  with  the  sun."  But  for  all 
that,  I  don't  think  the  dishes  and  tumblers  were  quite  as  clean  as 
they  would  have  been  if  the  waiters  had  not  been  obliged  to  prac 
tice  the  overture  to  *'  William  Tell ;"  and  the  overture  wouldhaw 
been  better  if  the  musicians  had  not  been  obliged  to  break  offin 
the  middle  to  wipe  out  the  soup-plates.  I  regret  to  say  that  tie 
waiters  in  their  capacity  of  musicians  sent  round  a  subscriptioo- 
list  ;  but  I  will  not  even  suppose  that  the  band  of  H.R.H.  woald 
think  of  demanding  double  pay,  even  if  they  waited  at  table.  I 
take  higher  ground  than  that,  when  I  say  boldly,  that  no  man  can 
do  justice  to  **  William  TelP*  when  he  has  twenty-four  dir^ 
plates,  two  greasy  dishes,  and  forty-eight  stained  wine  glasses  on  to 
mind. 

There  was  a  waiter  once,  and  maybe  he  still  lives,  who  was  a 
waiter  indeed — fresh  and  beautiful  he  lives  in  my  memory, — and  if 
the  Prince  could  only  get  hold  of  iliat  waiter  I  think  he  would  pru> 
him.  I  saw  him  on  board  a  P.  and  0.  vessel.  He  attracted  my 
attention  on  the  first  day.  My  neighbour  fumbled  in  his  waistcoat 
pockets  when  dinner  was  half  over.  First  he  searched  therigkt 
pocket,  and  then  the  left.  My  waiter  at  once  came  out  in  his  troa 
colours.  "  Perhaps,  sir,"  he  observed,  "you  have  forgotten  yoitf 
toothpick  ;  if  go,  allow  me,'*  and  he  produced  a  little  silver  instru- 
ment from  his  own  pocket. 

On  the  following  day  he  gaily  accosted  a  lady  passenger,^ 
"  May  I  assist  you  to  a  little  jambon  V  On  the  third  day  heenteiw 
the  cabin  which  I  shared  with  two  other  ofiicers,  and  addressed  a* 
solemnlv,  five  minutes  before  the  dinner-bell  ransr.  I  must  niev 
tion  that  one  of  our  party  was  named  Cruets.  Any  one  wM 
knows  the  playful  familiarity  of  a  mess  will  guess  at  once  that* 
gentleman  whose  name  was  Cruets,  was  called  "  Bottles"  by l** 
companions  in  arms.  But  how  did  this  extraordinary  waiter  kno* 
it?  I  can't  make  up  my  mind  now  whether  he  did  or  did  no'* 
but  this  is  what  the  waiter  said — ''Gentlemen,  there's  some  net 
port  wine  to-day:  don't  }ou  drink  it;  for,  as  the  Catechia* 
teaches  us,  it  don't  do  to  put  new  wine  into  old  Bottles,**  He  fixJ 
his  eye  solemnly  on  Major  Cruets  as  he  said  it,  and  then  be  k" 
the  cabin. 

Once  again  I  met  him,  but  no  longer  a  steward  of  the  P.  ^d  0. 
Company.     Merit  had  prompted  him  to  the  head  rtewitfd  ol  • 


.  ^ 
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isting  Indian  steamer.  The  ship  was  to  sail  next  day,  and  I 
ne  aboard  sick  the  night  before,  and  tumbled  into  my  berth  with- 
t  any  one  knowing  anything  aboGt  it,  excepting  a  half-caste  cabin 
r?ant.  I  awoke  at  eleven,  I  heard  the  sound  of  revelry  by  night, 
idl  peeped  through  the  Venetians, — supper  was  going  on,  and  such 
supper, — tinned  provisions  of  the  best  quality,  Oxford  sausages, 
Imon,  preserved  oysters  !  The  beer  flowed  freely  and  the  half  castes 
issed  round  one  bottle  of  champagne.  I  heard  my  own  waiter 
me  out  in  his  true  character,  no  longer  a  ship's  steward  ;  but  an 
ator,  a  theologian,  indeed  ;  next  to  him  sat  the  engineer,  a  Scotch- 
an.  "  Niggers  have  got  no  souls  !  '*  exclaimed  my  waiter.  *'  Weel," 
plied  the  engineer,  cautiously,  "  I*dnosay  that  preceesely.*'  **  I  tell 
u,"  said  my  waiter,  **  they  have  not.  Heaven  han  been  tooijood  to 
*m,  and  has  given  them  somethinj  which  does  for  a  soul  in  this 
rldj  and  don't  leave  litem  responsible  in  the  next,'''  Now,  this  is  a 
ry  startling  remark,  and  I  beg  to  call  attention  of  H.ll.II.  to  it. 
ally  if  the  natives  of  India — or  as  my  waiter  called  them,  niggers — 
?e  no  souls,  we  might  get  rid  of  our  Indian  missions  and  escape 
[ood  deal  of  bother.  Unluckily  at  this  stage  of  the  supper  the 
If-caste  servant  who  had  seen  me  come  on  board  and  go  to  my 
1h,  entered  the  cabin,  the  list  of  passengers  was  on  board,  and  he 
3w  my  name  and  pointed  it  out  to  my  own  steward — a  wondrous 
inge  came  over  the  man,  in  an  instant  he  was  a  martinet  terrible 
bis  ideas  of  discipline.  "  Gentlemen,**  he  said,  addressing  the  com- 
ly.  "  Order  must  be  maintained  on  board  this  ship  ;  it  is  time 
)ut  out  the  lights  ;  good  night !  And.  oh,  by-the-bye,  Frederick,'* 
continued,  as  he  fixed  the  half-caste  servant  with  his  eye,  **  I  want 
1  to  understand  one  thing.  To-  morrow  morning^  General  Shuflfles, 
.  Buffles  (i  was  Buffles),  and  the  Bishop  of  Bombay  will  come  on 
ird.  Recollect,  that  neither  the  general  nor  the  bishop,  nor  any 
ly  else  is  to  be  served  on  board  this  vessel  until  all  Dr.  Buffles's 
ats  have  been  attended  to  !  **  Until  that  voyage  was  over  I  never 
ntioned  a  word  about  the  supper  to  a  single  human  being.     It*s 

belief  the  wondrous  head  steward  knew  I  would  not,  could  not 
ich.  I  saw  him  once  again  ;  he  was  running  with  two  friends 
hard  as  he  could  alonoj  the  hi^^h-road  from  Kurrachee  to  the 
hour.  His  vessel  at  the  time  was  steaming  steadily  towards 
mbay.  Will  it  is  believed  that  the  captain  had  sailed  without 
I.  He  may  be  still  in  India,  for  anything  I  know,  and  I  only 
)e  he  may  be  of  service  to  the  Prince  if  they  ever  meet. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  our  comfort  in  life  depends  princi- 
ly  upon  the  attachment  and  devotion  of  our  humble  dependants. 
tds  in  waiting  are  all  very  well ;  but  they  don't  wait.  Spiritual 
iters  are  very  good,  but  they  have  a  tendency  to  preach  modera- 
a  in  the  supply  of  the  food  we  have  set  our  hearts  upon.     Aides 
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de  camp  are  synoniymous  with  pickles  in  the  East,  at  any  rate,  a! 

these   people,    indeed,    think  too   much  of  themselves.    They  ar 

selfish,  and  shrink   from  the  slightest  duty  that  gives  trouble  o 

annoyance.     Take  punkah -pull  ing,  for  instance,    it  is   absolutel 

necessary  that  somebody  should  pull  a  punkah  over  the  Prince. 

should  like  to  see  a  lord  in  waiting  squatting  four  hours  at  a  tinH 

watch  and  watch  with  two  other  lords  in  waiting,  day  and  nigl 

for  three  consecutive  months,  for  the  small  sum  of  sixteen  shilling 

each  hy  the  month.     I  never  shall  see  it;  the  theory  of  feudii 

service  would  break  at  once.     Religious  profession,  I  fear,  wool 

not  be  put  into  practice  where  punkah-pulling  was  required.    A 

for  an  aide-de-camp  exerting  himself  to  do  anything  useful,  the  idei 

is  ridiculous !      Now,    the   humble  Hindoo  will  not  only  pull ; 

punkah  for  sixteen  shillings  a  month,  but  he  has  been  known  U 

pull  one  for  many  months,  day  and  night, /or  tMe  promise  of  ik^ 

amount  of  coin.     My  idea  is  that  a  Hindoo  servant  has  little  fA 

and  not  much  charity  ;  but  he  has  to  live  a  good  deal  in  hope  soot 

times,  and  the  exertions  of  a   punkah- wallah  who  has  a  despent* 

hope  of  being  paid  some  day  are  not  to  bo  compared  with  the  idle, 

dawdling  performance  of  duty  by  a  man  who  is  sure  of  his  monef- 

The  latter  is  the  man  who  goes  to  sleep  when  he  ought  to  pull  w* 

punkah,  and  for  such  a  man  there  can  be  no  mercy.      There  is  bat 

one  course  to  pursue,  and  I  advise  His  Royal  Highness  to  take  it 

The  punkah  will  be  above  his  bed,  and  the  rope  which  pulU  i^ 

passes  through  a  hole  in  the  wall,  and  is  tugged  at  by  the  native 

in  the  outside  verandah  or  in  an  adjoining   room.     Just  as  tb< 

Prince  may  be  dreaming  of  home,  or  of  the  baffled  efforts  oftb< 

mosquitoes  to  settle  on  the  tip  of  his  nose,  he  will  wake  with  astaT 

to  find  a  mosquitoe  o7i  his  nose.     One  glance  will  be  enough,— th( 

punkah  does  not  move,  and  a  gentle   snore  proclaims  that  tn< 

wretched  native  has  had  the  bad  feeling  to  fall   asleep.    Ktb* 

happens  a  second  time  unavenged,  the  Prince  may  blame  hinosd' 

Listen.      Place  your  punkah-puller  on  a  very  high  three-1^ 

stool,  he  is  sure  to   go  to  sleep  all  the  same,  then  when  you  wak' 

with  a  mosquito  on  your  nose,  mark  the  pendant  curve  of  theK? 

which  should  be  tight  and  straining  at  the  punkah,  rise  stealthily  <* 

your  bed,  don't  chuckle  when  you  remember  that  the  villain h* 

the  other  end  of  the  rope  in  his  idle  hand,  draw  in  a  deep  brea« 

and  fling  yourself  bodily  upon  the  bight  of  the  rope,  never  miwl  *!* 

crash  outside,  that  is  the  stool  tumbling,  and  that  thud  is  the  geo"' 

Hindoo  toppling  headlong  ;  fear  no  unmanly  wailing,  in  aninsUn 

the  punkah-pulling  will  be  resumed  with  a  violence  that  migtt  w 

due  to  a  hurricane  ;   and  for  the  rest  of  that  night  the  Prince iD*J 

sleep  in  peace  with  a  quiet  conscience. 

/    hape    the   Prince    loill    lake   a    native   tailor   with  him  <^ 
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•^  bf  his  itaf.  Tailors  are  much  the  same  CTerywhere, 
g-  enduring,  patient,  and  civil.  I  never  knew  a  native  tailor 
r^fv  temper  but  once,  and  that  was  when  a  bandy  -  legged 
pt.ain  beat  the  tailor  over  the  head  with  a  misfitting  pair 
:  trousers  just  brought  home  ;  he  certainly  took  a  fearful  revenge, 
le  put  his  hands  together  in  a  deprecatory  manner,  and  spoke  these 
arcastic  words,  "  Suppose  master  no  got  proper  legs,  how  poor 
tailor  make  proper  trousers?*'  But  this  man  was  a  disgrace  to  his 
cloth,  and  I  still  advise  that  a  Hindoo  tailor  should  be  on  the  Royal 
Staff. 

A  Hindoo  is  ready  for  work  at  all  hours.  Now,  I  knew  a  man 
who  was  seriously  misunderstood,  just  because  no  tailor  could  be 
found  sober  enough  to  work  after  ten  o'clock  at  night.  The  gentle- 
men  was  a  governor  and  a  representative  of  majesty.  He  had  but 
]ust  arrived  in  the  colony,  and,  above  all  things,  it  was  desirable 
that  he  should  be  courteous  and  aflfable  when  he  opened  the  general 
assembly  with  a  speech  from  the  throne  on  the  following  day.  I 
attended  the  ceremony — the  governor  entered  with  a  stiflf,  solemn, 
constrained  air;  he  bowed  very  slightly  and  only  from  the. neck, 
and  then  he  prepared  to  seat  himself  on  his  throne.  I  never  saw 
such  affectation  in  my  life  ;  everybody  noticed  it,  and  all  were  dis- 
gusted ;  he  took  ten  minutes  to  seat  himself,  as  though  the  throne 
had  been  dirty,  and  he  crossed  his  legs  slowly  and  ostentatiously 
as  if  nobody  else  had  legs  but  himself.  I  must  say  he  produced 
a  bad  impression,  and  we  all  put  him  down  for  a  tyrant.  Not  a 
bit  of  it ;  never  was  there  a  kinder  or  a  more  amiable  man.  I  found 
out  afterwards  that  it  was  all  the  fault  of  the  tailors  !  The  fact  was, 
^at  at  twelve  o'clock  on  the  previous  night  he  thought  he  would 
try  on  his  official  uniform.  Whether  he  had  grown  stouter  on  the 
voyage  or  not,  or  whether  it  was  the  fault  of  the  sewing  machine,  I 
cannot  say  ;  but  the  lower  garments  split  from  top  to  bottom,  he 
kad  but  the  one  pair,  and  he  uttered  a  cry  of  grief.  His  household 
nished  to  the  door,  he  locked  it !  he  would  not  let  them  in ;  he 
could  not,  in  fact,  with  a  due  regard  to  decency.  At  last  the 
tailors  were  sent  for,  but  not  a  sober  tailor  could  be  found  !  Honour 
to  woman !  The  ladies  of  the  household  repaired  those  continua- 
tions and  he  wore  them  the  next  day.  All  his  constrained  move- 
oicnts  were  due  solely  to  the  wish,  not  to  be  wanting  in  respect  to 
f^  representatives  of  the  people  should  the  stitches  give  way  !  and 
yet  he  could  not  explain  this,  and  had  to  be  set  down  in  popular 
estimation  as  a  pompous  aristocrat.  All  this  would  have  been 
avoided  if  he  had  been  blessed  with  a  Hindoo  tailor ;  and  that  is 
^ky  I  recommend  that  one  should  be  attached  to  the  staff  of 
fl.R.H. 

When  the  Prince  is  all  ready,  tailor,  punkah-wallah,  bishop. 
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aides-de-camp,  lords  in  waiting,  and  medical  attendants,  his  path 
will  not  be  so  difficult  as  one  might  suppose.  The  newspapers  have 
told  him  what  to  look  at,  and  also  what  to  think  when  he  sees  any- 
thing particular.  When  he  looks  at  illuminated  Bombay,  for 
instance,  he  is  to  compare  it  to  '*  a  molten  island  of  lava  in  a  sea 
of  fire."  I  hope  H.R.II.  won't  forget  that ;  it  would  be  awfal  if 
he  said  a  sea  of  lava  in  an  island  of  fire !  At  Delhi  he  is  to  compare 
the  present  army  of  India  with  that  which  won  the  battle  of  PloiHj, 
The  Daily  News  says  so,  and  comparisons  are  odious,  and  this  one 
comparison  will  be  most  excessively  odious,  for  the  Plassy  men  have 
been  dead  and  buried  for  seventy  years  and  more.  When  they  rise 
again  with  forty  mortal  murders  on  their  crowns,  well  may  the 
Prince  exclaim,  **This  is  more  strange  than  such  a  battle  was." 
At  Agra  the  Prince  is  to  say  to  himself,  *'  I  am  now  near  the 
territories  of  Scindiah.  He  is  the  descendant  of  Rao,  whose  poter 
was  broken  by  the  "  Sepoy  general,"  as  Napoleon  called  him,  I  will 
go  and  visit  Scindiah — stop!  I  can't  go  on  copying  from  the 
Daily  News;  the  Prince  can  buy  the  paper  of  August  31st  for  one 
penny.  I  must  come  back  to  real  practical  advice :  what  I  want 
to  say  is,  don't  play  billiards  with  Scindiah,  I  saw  him  play  a  game 
once,  and  it  was  an  awful  business.  It  seems  that  it  is  consideied 
politeness  in  the  East,  when  a  state  game  of  billiards  is  played,/o/rjf 
and  lose,  I  saw  Scindiah  miss  hazards  and  cannons  for  three  hours, 
during  which  a  game  of  fifty  lasted  ;  and,  unless  his  antagonist  had 
knocked  his  own  ball  o/'  the  table  five  consecutive  times,  that  game 
would  have  been  going  on  now !  I  say  nothing  of  the  dreadful 
position  of  the  courtiers  looking  on ;  it  is  the  duty  of  Eastern 
courtiers  to  exclaim,  splendid  idea !  wonderful  miss !  beautiW 
intention  !  when  their  sovereign  makes  a  bad  shot.  They  are  used 
to  it  and  it  comes  natural ;  but  I  confess  I  should  not  like  to  hear 
an  English  bishop,  a  lord  in  waiting,  and  a  couple  of  aides-de-camp 
shout  Bravissimo !  when  the  Prince  of  Wales  ripped  up  the  cloth 
from  end  to  end  in  an  attempt  not  to  pocket  Scindiah's  red  ball. 
However,  I  am  not  a  courtier ;  so  I  will  hold  my  tongue  on  this 
delicate  matter.  I  suppose  Scindiah  will  offer  a  present  to  the 
Prince,  and  it  is  a  dreadful  thing  to  think  of!  I  see  by  my  2)ff''J 
News,  that  the  Prince  will  have  to  visit  the  principal  centres  of 
100,000,000  people  under  the  direct  rule  of  the  British  Crown,  and 
will  receive  the  leading  chiefs  of  four-hundred  states  acknowledgi*^ 
English  supremacy.  It  is  an  awful  thought  I  repeat,  tihat  all  their 
centres  and  chiefs  may  insist  upon  making  presents  to  the  Prin^^ 
My  advice  is,  do7i*t  take  them.  T  know  them  well,  too  well— I  ^ 
to  get  them  every  Christmas  ;  they  came  in  a  tray  carried  bjr  Dif 
head  servant,  and  the  rest  of  my  domestics  marched  in  procession 
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i  tlie  tray.     I  wonder  bow  they  could  bear  it  ?    There  was 
8  a  fish,  and  such  a  fish  !  a  river  fish  of  wonderful  hues,  and 
k  most  extraordinary  smell !    Next  to  the  fish  was  an  unripe 
elo ;  on  either  flank  a  sour  mango,  and  strewed  over  the  rest 
tray  a  lot  of  dirty-  raisins  which  they  called  kissmiss,  and  of 
the  smallest  grocer  in  Whitechapel  would  have  been  ashamed. 
It  rigeur  that  the  Sahib  shall  not  accept  the  presents — he  ought 
ich  them  and  return  them — fancy  touching  that  fish !     My 
\  that  the  natives  imagine  that  Europeans  may  possibly  break 
jh  the  rule  of  non-acceptance,  and  that's  the  reason  why  the 
so  remarkably  high.     It  seems  the  rule  is  to  be  relaxed  in 
rof  H.Tl.H.  the  Prince ;  and  my  heart  bleeds  for  him  when  I 
of.  the  loaves  and  fishes  he  will  have  to  pocket,  sweets  to  the 
indeed !     Yes  ;  but  not  such  raisins  as  those  !     As  to  what 
rince  is  to  give  in  return  I  don't  know  what  to  say.     He  can't 
Quch  out  of  the  beggerly  personal  allowance  granted  to  him ; 
ily  thing  that  comes  into  my  mind,  is  that  he  might  hand  over 
>lkar   the  tray  he  receives  from  Scindiah,   and  transfer  the 
5  and  fish  he  gets  from  the  Nizam  to  Sir  Jung  Bahadur  of 
il.     However,  these  are  matters  of  state,  and  I  have  no  doubt 
such  plan  has  been  devised  by  Mr.  D'Israeli.     At  any  rate,  I 
diy  say  the  Prince  should  not  accept  a  goose.     A  friend  of 
turned   "white  with  fright  in  a  single  night,"  like  Marie 
nette    (I  mean,  his   hair  did),  all  owing  to  a  present  of  a 
The  messman  gave  it  to  him  ;  my  friend  was  going  to  an 
st  duty  where  provisions  were  scarce.     He  took  a  farewell 
'  at  the  mess,  and  towards  midnight  he  was,    let  me  say, 
•rf  into  his  palanquin.     About  three  on  the  following  morn- 
lere  was  an  awful  row  inside  that  palanquin;  the  bearers 
d,  dropped  the  palanquin  and  prepared  to  ruD,  the  door  flew 
and  out  rushed  my  poor  friend  followed  by  the  goose  which 
een  placed  inside  the  palanquin  at  the  last  moment  by  the 
erate  messman,   and  quite  without    the  knowledge  of  my 
ible  brother  in  arms !     That  goose  not  having  dined  at  mess, 
I  with  the  morning  sun  and  fought  for  dear  life  and  liberty. 
K)r  friend  ought  to  have  returned  the  goose,  under  the  strict 
of  the  law    of  the  non-acceptance  of  presents ;  but  in  this 
t  was  impossible;  for  the  goose  disappeared  in  the  jungle, 
ig  all  the  castes  to  be  reviewed  by  the  Prince,  I  think  there 
'0  which  will  interest  him  if  they  are  ever  introduced  to  him; 
am  afraid  they  are  not  black  enough ;  one  is  an  outcast,  and 
lier  is  a  half-caste.     I  call  the  English  soldier's  wife  the  out- 
•not  from  the  treatment  she  merits,  but  from  the  treatment 
Jts.     I  don't  want  to  sadden  the  Prince,  nor  is  this  the  kind 
per  to  touch  on  serious  matters  j  but  there  is   no  harm  in 
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asking  the  Prince' to  see  what  can  be  done  for  European  women  um 
children  in  the  Indian  hot  season.  As  for  the  half-castes,  I  wisl 
H.RH.  would  knight  one  or  two  of  them.  T  think  in  more  thai 
one  British  regiment  if  the  men  might  select  a  candidate,  thecboic 
would  fall  on  the  half-caste  apothecary  or  steward  of  theregimenta 
hospital. 

Everything  comes  to  an  end,  even  my  advice.  Farewel 
your  Royal  Highness,  and  may  every  blessing  go  with  you  frt^i 
England,  and  may  you  bring  a  fresh  supply  back  from  India! 

J.  T.  W.  B. 


TRANSIT  GLORIA  MUNDI. 

Jot  is  no  false  and  golden-masked  ghoul 

On  thee  to  prey,  when  swift  thy  feet  are  led 

Into  his  spell-bright  mansion,  garnish^ 

With  perfect  beauty ; — wherefore  claimst  thou  dole  ? 

The  melancholy  moonlight  of  a  soul 

Vestal  to  quietude,  that  may  not  wed 

Light's  noblest  rapture,  with  his  lofty  head 

Topping  the  clouds  o'er  mountains  high  that  roll ! 

0,  pluck  the  roses ; — if  they  perish  soon 

They  glad  thee  in  their  radiant  flush  of  morn, — 

One  hour  of  ripened  bliss,  accept  as  boon, 

For  youth  of  splendour  is  full  quickly  shorn. 

Let  thy  heart  beat  with  rapid  hopes  in  tune. 

Nor  turn  from  lowly  garlands,  sad  with  scorn. 

Ellts  £ 
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GIRAUD  DE  BORNEIL. 

^^JX>  DE  BoRNEiL,  who  has  been  sumamed  "  The  Master  of 
ibadours,"  was  born  of  poor  parents  in  ExcMeuil,  towards  the 
^  of  the  twelfth  century.  Different  opinions  are  entertained  as 
le  erotic  nature  of  his  character  and  compositions.  While  one 
nicler  speaks  of  his  '*  dits  .subtils  et  ing^nieuses  pensees 
lour,"  Hosbeadanus  tells  us  that  he  boasted  in  his  songs  of 
r  having  been  in  love.  Setting  aside  the  improbability  of  such 
assertion  on  the  part  of  a  professor  of  the  gay  science,  we  find 
the  fact  is  not  borne  out  by  internal  evidence.  We  have  a 
e  batch  of  his  songs.  Many  of  his  pieces  are  addressed  to  a 
he  calls  "Fleur  de  Lis.*'  The  following  is  perhaps  one  of 
►est  :— 

FLEUE  DE  LIS. 

C*est  le  nom  po6tique  de  sa  maltreBSC. 

La  Curue  de  SU  Palade, 

What  joy  still  lingers  in  my  memory 

From  her  who  holds  my  heart  in  durance  dear  ! 

Lately  I  passed  'mid  garden  greenery, 

Where  bloomed  the  flowers,  where  birds  sang  blithe  and  clear  ; 

Where  rested  I,  till  presently  there  came 

She  whom  I  dare  my  Fleur  de  Lis  to  name. 

Kapt  were  my  eyes  ;  quickly  my  fond  heart  beat ; 

Since  ne'er  another  can  my  fealty  own. 

My  love  I  give  to  her,  and  her  alone. 


For  her  re-echoes  still  my  minstrelsy, 

For  her  I  shtd  full  oft  a  happy  tear. 

Still  do  I  turn  me,  like  a  devotee. 

To  where  first  came  her  gentle  presence  near. 

Sweet  Fleur  de  Lis  !  queen  of  each  other  dame. 

Why  vainly  still  my  adoration  claim  ? 

Since  none  but  thou  to  reign  supreme  is  meet. 

If  but  to  others  as  to  mc  were  shown 

Those  charms,  thy  praise  would  ring  from  zone  to 


How  happy  might  I  dare  thy  bard  to  be, 
And  spread  thy  many  virtues  far  and  near ; 
The  universe  my  audience  then  shouldst  be, 
And  all  in  ecstasy  my  message  bear. 
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But  no,  I  dare  not  spread  abroad  thy  fame, 
Lest  enemies  may  turn  it  to  thy  shame. 
T^o  lips  profane  that  secret  must  repeat, 
All  who  thy  gentle  name  and  lineage  own, 
Deep  in  my  heart  of  hearts  I'd  gladly  throne. 

"  See,"  say  the  mockers  of  my  constancy, 

"  He  proudly  walks  as  though  earth  held  no  fear." 

Aye,  proud  I  am  thy  servitor  to  be  ; 

When  thou  art  by  none  other  see  I  near. 

When  far  away  still  turn  I  to  that  same 

Sweet  spot  from  which  thy  happy  radiance  came. 

Still  with  my  heart  1  hold  a  converse  sweet, 

Could  poet  lore  as  I,  yet  to  his  lone, 

Fond  heart  not  speak  in  deep  affection's  tone  ? 

In  another  sennet  he  laments  over  the  decadence  of  true  love ; 
and  complains  that  the  age  appeared  to  him  to  have  degenerated, 
because  love  and  song  held  not  the  high  place  in  the  world's  esteem 
they  had  formerly.  Why  the  troubadour  shouUl  write  in  this 
strain  it  is  difficult  to  understand,  as  it  is  quite  certain  that,  though 
morality  might  have  been  at  a  low  ebb,  the  age  of  chivalry  and 
troubadours  was  then  at  its  height. 

Giraud  was  in  his  very  soul  a  troubadour.  Not  one  of  the 
fraternity  followed  his  profession  with  greater  zeal  than  he  ;  none 
had  the  power  of  enlisting  the  attention  of  his  auditory  so  com. 
pletely  as  this  one. 

From  the  evidence  of  Peire  d'Auvergne  we  learn  that  this  poet 
established  his  reputation  in  1180  ;  and  it  must  have  been  about 
this  time  that  he  visited  Spain.  Many  of  his  songs  are  addressed 
to  kings  of  that  country,  amongst  others  to  Ferdinand  III.  of 
Castile,  and  to  Alphonsus  IX.  of  Leon. 

Borneirs  mode  of  living  was  very  diflferent  from  that  usually 
pursued  by  troubadours.     He  employed  the  winter  in  frequenting 
the  schools  and  in  study.     In  the  summer,  accompanied  by  two 
jongleurs  to  sing  his  songs,  he  travelled  about  from  court  to  court. 
What  he  gained  by  his  labours  he   gave  to  poor   relations,  and 
made  large  presents  to  the  church  of  Sideuil  in  his  native  country. 

Dante,  in  his  **  Inferno,"  mentions  this  writer,  and  places  Iiifli 
far  belov/  Arnaud  Daniel. 


.  .-wi' 
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AN  AUBADE,  or  DAWN  SONG. 

By  Giraud  dk  Borneil 

'  II  faut  la  supposer  chaiitt'e  sous  la  fen^tre  de  rappartement  ou  dort  le 
.lier  en  bonne  fortune,  par  un  ami  de  celui-ci,  qui  a  pass6  la  nuit  en 
Qelle/'— Fauriel. 

AwAK>:,  comrade,  from  thy  happy  sleep  ! 
If  ere,  where  my  T^eary  watch  I  keep ; 
I  see  a  radiance  from  afar, 
Which  marks,  I  know,  the  morning  star, 
The  dawn  will  soon  be  here. 


I  seek  thy  sleep  with  song  to  break  ; 
The  world  will  soon  once  more  aw^ake. 
Within  the  wood,  on  every  spray, 
The  wild  bird  hastes  to  greet  the  day. 

The  dawn  will  soon  be  here. 


Forth  from  the  casement  look  and  see, 
How  well  I  watch,  and  faithfully. 
Look  how,  before  the  light  of  day. 
The  orbs  of  heaven  pale  their  my. 

The  dawn  will  soon  be  here. 


Brave  comrade,  in  my  zeal  for  thee. 
To  Maxy  did  I  bend  the  knee. 
And  pray  that  vigil  I  might  keep  ; 
Yet|  still  unheeding,  thou  dost  sleep. 

While  dawn  will  soon  be  here. 


NO     DAY. 


No  night  shall  veil  heaven's  endless  day  ; 
Sweet,  wouldst  thou  know  the  reason  why  ? 
Because,  while  there  my  footsteps  stray, 
Thou,  too,  wilt  be  for  ever  nigh. 


No  night  along  the  Qolden  beach. 
Or  oe*r  the  fields  of  Asphodel ; 
Ah,  me  !  our  present  feelings  teach 
The  secrets  of  the  future  welL 


For  bright  though  be  the  golden  light, 
I  heed  it  not  if  thou'st  away ; 
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With  thee  there  is  for  me^o  night — 
Apart  from  thee  there  is  no  daj. 


To-day  the  sun  shines  bright  and  warm, 
Yet,  e'en  in  that  life-giving  i-ay, 
I  fail  to  trace  its  wonted  charm, 
Since  thou,  life's  sunshine,  art  away. 


To-morrow  may  be  veiled  in  gloom, 
Yet  I,  by  thy  dear  side  may  see 
The  gleam  that  soon  beyond  the  tomb, 
Shall  steep  tsly  soul  in  ecstasy. 

Maukice  Davies. 
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LOVERS      EXTREMITY, 

EDITED  BY  JAMES  GILLIES. 

"  Tnily  in  my  youth  I  suffered  much  extremity  for  love." 

PoLONius. — Jfamlety  Act  ii.,  Scene  ii. 

CHAPTER  I. 

INTBODUCTIONS. 

DAY,  just  before  noon,  a  shadow  crossed  the  light,  I  looked  up 
1  the  lesson  I  was  giving  the  children,  and  saw  Mr.  Dalziel  and 
second  wife  standing  in  the  open  doorway. 
He  is  much  altered,  that  complacency  of  wealth  that  clothed 

like  a  garment  has  slipped  from  his  shoulders,  and  if  you 
:  deep  you  may  see  in  him  a  discontented  soul  stripped  of 
robe  it  prided  itself  upon.  Changed  or  unchanged,  he  has  yet 
3  and  passion  enough  left,  for  his  angry  words  came  like  a  snow- 
Lied  mountain  torrent.  He  was  sinking  into  calm,  when  he  said 
t  I  was  the  cause  of  the  misery  that  had  come  to  him,  and 
geance  would  surely  follow  me,  and  called  me  "the  artful 
d  of  an  over-speculative  beggar.^' 

Unjust  as  bis  words  were,  I  heard  them  without  recrimination, 
troubles  have  taught  me  some  forbearance ;  and  I  thought  that 
^as  to  silence  the  upbraidings  of  his  own  conscience  that  he 
Dunced  me. 

His  wife  stood  by  meanwhile,  silent  and  self«possessed.  She  is 
k  reserved  nature,  and  had  I  not  known  aforetime  the  workings 
ler  face,  I  might  have  thought  her  an  impassive  spectator ;  but 
alight  dilation  of  her  nostrils,  and  the  curve  of  her  lips  showed 
that  she  enjoyed  the  scene.    She  bad  clothed  herself  sumptuously, 

hfer  dress  was,  after  its  kind,  a  perfect  framework  to  her  face. 
Xazarus,  lying  among  his  friends  the  dogs,  may  have  admired 
rich  man*s  grandeur,  as,  clad  in  his  purple  and  fine  linen.  Dives 
pt  past  the  beggar  at  his  gates ;  and  I  admired  Mrs.  Dalziel's 
^,  though  her  presence  alone  would  have  sufficed  to  show  me 
time.wornness  of  my  belongings ;  her  beauty  being  one  of  those 
^8  that  require  ornamented  cabinets. 

fiad  I  met  Mr.  Dalziel's  passion  with  superior  passion,  and 
-r  finishing  my  store  of  invective,  drowned  my  rage  in  womanish 
^8, 1  should  have  felt  better  to-night  than  I  do  feel.  Exhaustion 
-x-  victory  would  have  been  mine,  instead  of  this  aching  conflict 
ivtestion  and  reply. 
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But  he  is  my  lover's  father,  and  the  memory  of  love  helped  me 
to  silence.  Let  me  take  courage — the  story  that  explained  bis 
anger  is  not  all  sadness ;  in  narratincj  it,  I  shall  have  a  fuller 
remembrance  of  my  lover's  presence — I  shall  hear  his  voice,  to'k 
into  his  eyes,  and  be  warmed  once  again  with  their  tenderness. 

My  name  is  Mary  Fraser,  I  am  the  National  Schoolmistress  at 
Laytonston,  a  village  some  miles  from  Lamport,  a  northern  metro- 
polis of  coal  and  iron,  and  I  have  a  beautiful  little  school-house  to 
live  in;  under  one  roof  with  the  school.  School  and  teacher's 
house  were  both  built  by  the  lord  of  the  manor,  and  presented  to 
the  villagers. 

It  is  rather  paradoxical  that  I  should  hold  this  post ;  for  my 
father  was  the  pastor  of  one  of  those  Nonconformist  chapels  that  as 
far  as  temporalities  go  you  liken  to  old  sea  margii/s,  left  high  md 
bare  by  the  subsidence  of  the  water.  The  families  whose  fee- 
father's  built  the  chapel  had  prospered,  and  their  homes  were  ^ 
far  out  of  town  for  Mount  Gerizim,  which  is  the  name  of  the  place, 
to  be  within  an  easy  Sunday  drive.  Worldly  prosperity,  too,  desires 
a  good  social  position,  and  a  Churchman  is  always  more  respectaUe 
than  a  Dissenter ;  and  the  congregation  who  gathered  together 
week  after  week  in  the  old  building  were,  with  four  or  five  excep- 
tions, struggling  shopkeepers  and  mechanics. 

Mv  father's  talents  might  have  raised  him  to  a  much  bigh^ 
connexional  position  than  the  minister  of  Mount  Gerizin  had,  but  n^ 
was  not  worldly  wise  ;  and  the  chapel-house  held  associations  fo 
him  that  glorified  the  dark  rooms.  He  had  spetit  his  honeymoon 
in  them,  and  my  mother  had  died  young  there ;  he  could  not  of  b^ 
own  will  leave  the  place  where  he  had  had  glimpses  of  heaven  ^ 
the  full  sight  of  death. 

Unlike  many  self-sacrificing  widowers,  he  had  not  taken  > 
second  wife  for  the  sake  of  his  motherless  child,  and  he  was  one » 
those  men  who  need  a  loving  woman  for  a  staff  and  comforter,  ^ 
who  are  formed  by  nature  to  be  the  happiest  under  a  kindlj 
tyranny ;  for  after  my  mother's  death  my  grandmother  had  coined 
live  with  him,  and  in  her  he  had  a  friend  bound  to  him  by  bao^ 
of  love  and  sympathies  of  near  kindred.  Children  discern  charactff 
by  instinct,  and  my  eyes  were  early  open  to  my  grandmother* 
heriosm.  I  could  see  elements  of  weakness  in  my  father's  nature; 
but  in  her  I  could  not  in  the  present,  nor  can  I  in  rememhran*, 
see  the  shadow  of  an  imperfection,  from  my  earliest  recoHedJoB 
until  the  hour  when  she  lay  down  to  die.  I  have  nothing  butlovmS 
words  and  kindly  judgments  and  actions  to  record. 

We  had  a  very  narrow  income,  but  through  her  managen*®' 
we  were  not  poor,  and  we  had  wherewithal  to  help  our  neighboo* 
Those  troubles  of  domestic  work  that  burden  the  honsekeepem  « 
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to-day  were  imfelt  in  our  home ;  my  grandmother  was  skilful  in 

household  duties,  and  felt  it  no  cause  for  shame  to  be  discovered  by 

her  richer  acquaintance  in  the  performance  of  needful  hand-soiling 

labour :  nor  occasion  of  trouble  or  an^^er  when  she  heard  that  some 

of  the  better-to-do  of  the  church  members  foolishly  thought  "  that 

their  minister  would  have  been  wiser  had  he  engaged  a  housekeeper 

and  left  his  mother  in  the  backc:round  of  her  native  villa^je  ;*'  for 

she  was  by  birth  a  Scottish  peasant. 

In  spite  of,  or  perhaps  by  favour  of  her  origin,  riches  were  indif- 
ferent to  her.  John  Smith  with  ten  thousand  pounds  a  year  was 
held  to  be  neither  better  nor  worse  than  John  Smith  with  ten 
shillings  a  week.  She  stands  alone  in  my  experience ;  for  your 
despiser  of  money  is  mostly  blind  to  the  virtues  of  its  owner  and 
sharp-eyed  to  his  faults ;  and  the  caste  of  wealth  is  nowhere  orreater 
than  in  our  religious  communities,  where  a  miserable  sinner  of  a 
millionaire  will  confess  his  sins  as  though  he  condescended  to  his 
Maker  by  making  himself  guilty. 

So  far  as  outward  circumstances  go  my  childhood  was  happy  ; 
but  we  are  much  straitened  in  providing  happiness  for  children — 
original  sin,  hereditary  transmission  of  temperament,  or  whatever 
yoH  choose  to  call  the  principle,  confronts  us  like  a  hydra ;  thus, 
though  I  had  a .  wealth  of  expressed  lc»\  o  to  draw  from,  my  heart 
still  desired  the  unattainable  expression  of  my  mother's  love,  and 
the  happiest  hours  of  my  childhood  were  spent  sitting  on  the  flat 
stone  that  covered  her  grave,  with  my  doll  in  my  arms,  wiiere  I  told 
^y  child  (as  I  called  her) ,  in  whispers,  imaginary  stories  of  my 
mother's  history,  or  I  foolishly  prayed  fervently  that  an  angel  might 
come  down  and  remove  the  stone  from  off  the  grave  ;  for  1  fancied 
that  I  should  be  nearer  to  her  if  I  could,  with  childish  palm,  stroke 
the  earth  that  covered  her  body. 

.  Of  course  1  had  been  told  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul ;  but  I 
had  two  conceptions  of  my  mother,  one  as  an  intaugible,  white, 
winged  angel,  a  denizen  of  heaven,  and  the  other  as  a  sweet-faced 
Woman,  sleeping  with  my  little  brother  on  her  breast,  under  that 
'^vy  weather-stained  stone,  and  my  child's  heart  preferred  the 
fiocond  imagination  to  the  first. 

It  was  necessary  that  I  should  be  taught  to  woik  for  my  living. 
%  father  saw  in  me  an  aptitude  for  teaching,  and  I  was  trained  for 
tbispoBt. 

Let  me  give  here  the  thanks  that  I  owe. 

I  had  never  liked  the  deacons  of  Mount  Gerizim,  It  is  wonder- 
^  how  clever  some  religous  men  are  in  tormenting  ;  and  they,  who 
^ere  supposed  to  be  chosen  from  the  Church  members  for  their  pre- 
^xmnent  spirituality  could  torture  my  father  so  effectually  that  for 
^i^ys  after  their  fault-findings  he  would  be  unable  to  study,  to  visit 


1    Mii'l     iLrv    1m-1  ;     i.::  I   :!."    >-..-:i'- ■_  'Mf    T"!'    il.«?   .^i'.i>   ''f  the  'vi-i.? 

coll.  rej.'iti-'ii  :    l-"  r    ii-i--.  ■:     't"  'L.'i:diu_:  l.iiii   iiil-»   the  wililerut^-^  t' 

s\ill«jr  the  pcii.il:;-   ;il"ii'.'.  i"iu-v  ke)»:    hini    in    tliL'-.r   pre-oii?e,  *iv. 

tljcv  nii-hi  l.Ki-i  lii?ii  (• 'ii>;:iiiilv  with  oitoriro.-.  ; 

•        '~  '  ^  .  .    .  ' 

We  >;iv  I'l.tn  ;i  ni:iii  i>  viUt'ii  hi  oWii  XiMn'*-i<,  nnl  il  i.s  ti".'.:* ::is-.  | 
niv  t:ither  mUi'm-.'  1  I'-n'  :■.  P^i-^t  lullv.  Mv  nioihor  hri<l  ;i  tnrtuneot'£2i}'».  j 
Aijxi'>i;s.  t"  •;•  ii'.-r  ^:il;t\,  t.)  lunke  a  ^o'hI  u>e  ofth«*  iii<>iicy.  he  inve^'r^i 
it  ill  a  iKi^v  <"iii}»a!i\ .  1  hi'  cinj^any  wm<  bankrupt  wiMiio  tne 
V(?Mr:  ;;ii<l  the  ^h.'ireiiohh'i-  wt-ro  ruiiK'il.  Then  the  'leacuus.  Ltj;»'i 
of  wlioiii  was  Mr.  I);il/i(iK  lent  iny  father  the  niouey  to  buy  Uick  Lis 
hcoks  aiifl  I'niiiitun'.  'L'i.ion-h  e-^uiomv,  tlie  iinniev  and  it>  iutere^t 
wtnv  ro])ai(l,  hut  the  uhli-atioii  iii'-iirre'l  wa<  .-tainpeJ  in !»?'.: :-'.;.* 
in»-.ii  mv  father's  meiiiorv.      He  w;i>:  over-«- )iHeientious,  aii^l  wna: 

* 

iii.inv  iiH'ii — ino.-t  ineu — w«»ui.l  have  iV'it  to  bt*  a  trifliiiLT  imtteriu.iy 
att)ih'<|  f.r,  were  atniieuieiit  ir-odoil,  by  the  h)-s  and  siiliermj;  that 
followetl  the  .-i.HM -Illation,  v.a<  to  liiiii  :i  tran.-^^resvion  of  the  prece't 
again>i  lia>teiiin;^'  to  be  rieli.  Coinuijn-phue  |)e"»plc  take  u?  at  our 
own  vahie,  iinle.--  l»y  rntiu^^  o\ir-v'lvr>  to;>  highly  we  prick  tlicr 
vanity  ;  and  the  <leacons  ;-eeinL;  my  fatlnu*  hmientin-ii:  liis  f.iuit  la 
spiritual  saekcloih  an<l  a.die.s,  clmsc  to  think  him  ;-::uilty.  Tliov  heU 
it  no  sin  for  a  i>usiness  www  to  be  burnt  ovifr  tlie  iiri;^ersi  iu  takm,' 
speculative  chesnuts  out  of  the  tire,  but  for  a  pastor  of  the  faithful 
to  lo-e  moin'V  in  a  bubble  companv  was.  iu<lj:inii  bv  mv  t;ither> 
remorse,  a  crime  of  a  damnatorv  class,  and  he  was  henreforth  tbeir 
subordinate,  and  the  butt  of  their  ill  humours. 
lUu  they  helped  me  t)  this  place. 

jNow,  let  me  tell  vou  somethiuix  of  mv  lover,  and  I  have  d-'^.e 
with    introduction,     dohn    Dalzicl    had    a  score  of  an;rularit;e^  •'*^ 
character  but  one  purj)ose  ;  a  will  to  elevate  not  himself  only,  out 
the  class  also  to  which  he  belonged — a  purpose  of  idealising  the 
tradesman   element  that   subordinates  our  ICnglish  society.     Ihs 
mother  had  taken  care  that  as  a  boy  lie  had  been  well  schooled,  a^ti 
now  he  was  working  towards  his  own  education,  that  education 
which  is  a  bringing  out  of  the  best  of  one's  self,  a  broadeniDg  oi 
one's  tenderness,  and  a  strengthening  of  one's  spiritual  sight    1^ 
minor  points  he  was  amiable  ;  he  would  sit  on  a  bench  in  a  draught 
at  cha]»el,  and  give  up  his  cushionc^l  seat  to  any  poor  man,  or 
neuralgic  old  maid  ;    he  would  wait  for  dinner,  or  go  dinnerless 
and  not  call  down  condemnation  on  the  head  of  the  offender;  or, 
more,  submit    to   having  his  books  and  papers  arranged  by  an 
orderly   maid-servant,  without   special  outward  sign  of  vexation. 
He  was  not  everlastingly  contrasting  himself  in  the  present  with 
what  he  had  been  in  the  past ;  but  bis  body  and  mind  went  together 
to  make  a  large  nature  without  meanness,  and  with  well-exteoded 
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rmpathies^  though  he  could  not  yet  tolerate  Intoluraii'^e  ;  for  let  Mr. 
^alziel,  in  his  hearing,  assert  some  dogma,  or  censure  some  belief 
lat  went  against  his  own  creed,  in  the  autocmtiail  tone  that  made 
ou  think  he  believed  he  patronised  the  universe  by  living  in  <his 
'orld,  and  you  saw  John's  worst  side  at  ouco.  Forgetting  filial 
3verence,  he  would  speak  sharply  to  his  father,  ;is  he  might  have 
one  to  a  foolish  fellow,  his  equal  in  age,  who  had  no  extraordinary 
laim  upon  bis  forbearance. 

I  saw  a  thousand  virtues  in  him.  To  my  mind  he  was  born  to 
e  a  leader  of  men.  I  gave  him  the  qualities  of  the  noblest  heroes  ; 
lis  fine  stature,  and  his  stalwart  breadth  of  tiuure.  confirmetl  me  in 
ay  judgment,  for  the  physical  endowments  ol  your  book  heroes  jire 
aostly  in  accordance  with  their  mental  attitudes.  I  wondered  how 
came  to  have  such  a  lover.  He  had  a  good  face,  a  broad  forehead 
rith  space  between  the  eyes,  and  well-marked  eyebrows ;  he  had  fair 
lair,  keen  blue-grey  eyes,  that  softened  and  dihited  when  he  looked 
•n  things  that  pleased  him,  and  mobile  lips  tliat  curved  and 
juivered  with  joy  or  pain. 

His  mother  had  interested  herself  in  my  lonely  childhood,  and 
16  and  I  had  cnoufijh  association  as  children  to  have  memories  in 
X)mmon,  and  not  enough  familiarity  to  blind  us  to  each  other's 
good  qualities. 

Mrs.  Dalziel  was  dead  ;  her  husband  had  prospered  until  he  was 
)iie  of  the  first  shipwrights  in  Lamport ;  and  I,  a  national  school- 
nistress,  was  surely  no  fit  person  for  his  only  son. 

That  was  how  matters  stood  two  years  ago. 

CHAPTFil  TT 

li  *.*  r^s  eveninv£,  the  i-ljildrfii  Ij  .d  -om'-  Iimiu,-  (^u  liuur  b«?toitr, 
nd  I  hud  had  the  mecil  -o  dttar  i«»  lu.-i  \ mjucu,  i«i\  icu.  Th^-  wuvix- 
hat  ren:ained  for  me  before  I  was  at  liberty  to  throw  aside  my 
haracter  of  school-mistress  and  workwoman,  and  enjoy  a  little 
iutiful,  self-improvement,  or  a  soft  discoursing  of  music,  was  work 
hat  I  could  do  best  alone,  without  quick  eyes  watching  me,  or 
hildish  voices  circling  the  quiet  waters  of  my  thought.  I  had 
xercises  to  correct,  needlework  to  ^i^^  and  personally  my  school 
[own  to  mend,  where  a  careless  boy  had  rent  it  from  the  waist.  My 
ire  was  bright,  and  my  room  in  order  ;  ti»r  I  cannot  enjoy  an  untidy 
eisure.  I  expected  no  guest  to-night,  the  rain  fell  heavily,  and  the 
he  roads  1  knew  would  be  almost  impassably  muddy.  I  was  happy 
levertheless,  the  imagination  of  love-making  is  sometimes  a  plea- 
iiinter  pastime  than  tlie  reality  ;  even  the  downfall  of  rain  added  to 
ny  pleasure,  by,  through  force  of  contract,  euhanciog  the  homely 
.'omfort  of  my  fireside.     Yet,  I  confes<^  that  my  pulse  quickened 
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when  there  was  a  hand  on  the  door  latch,  and  I  heard  a  known 
footstep  in  the  small  entrance  passage.  Needlework,  exercises,  study, 
dress-mending,  must  be  left  until  morning,  while  I  tried  to  charm 
my  lover,  and  repay  him  for  his  wintry  walk.  It  was  not  a  very 
hard  study,' love  has  intuitions,  and  as  far  as  the  power  of  loving  was 
given  to  me,  I  loved  him  ;  so,  according  to  his  humour  I  arranged 
my  behaviour.  If  he  was  moody  or  thoughtful,  I  played  music  with 
a  soul,  or  sat  quietly  with  my  sewing  in  hand  beside  him,  while  he 
meditated  on  the  subject  that  occupied  him  or  thought  it  througb, 
and  laid  it  aside.  If  he  was  idealistic  or  energetic,  I  listened  to  his 
plans  for  the  improvement  of  his  fellow-workmen,  and  brought 
appreciative  words  or  ten(ier  raillery  to  help.  him.  Sometimes  we 
sat  hand-in-hand  for  hours  together,  without  speech,  feeling  the 
silence  too  enjoyable  to  be  broken. 

To-night  it  was  written  that  we  were  to  have  our  only  quarrel, 
and  that  I  was  to  learn  something  of  the  unsuspected  weakness  cf 
my  own  temper. 

When  he  sat  in  his  accustomed  chair  at  the  fireside,  I  saw  from 
his  face  that  something  troubled  him ;  for  the  upright  wrinkle  onhis 
forehead  tightened  the  skin  on  his  temples,  and  now  and  again  he 
bit  the  corner  of  his  lip.  My  fingers  were  busy  with  the  needle, 
and  I  waited  until  he  spoke. 

"  Molly,  who  do  you  think  is  staying  at  my  father's  ?'* 

**  Your  father's  ward,  Agnes  Miller.** 

He  laughed.  "  What  occult  means  of  knowing  your  neighbours 
affairs  have  you  ? — are  you  a  witch  ?" 

I  nodded. 

'*  What  do  you  think  is  my  father's  motive  in  bringing  her  to 
stay  at  our  house  V 

** Is  she  alone?" 

**  Alone — what  must  you  think  of  us — of  course  not;  my  aunt 
Martha  is  with  her  for  propriety's  sake." 

**  She  is  very  beautiful." 

**  Itis  the  first  time  I  have  heard  my  aunt  so  complimented." 

His  words  irritated  me.  Martha  Dalzicl  is  an  ugly  woman,  ^ho^^ 
whole  life  seems  to  have  had  only  two  aims,  the  family  aggrandisement 
and  her  own  comfort ;  and  Agnes  Miller's  beauty  is  undeniable,  the 
beauty  of  rounded  outline  and  lithesome  movement,  crowned  with 
a  soothing  perfection  of  face,  that  would  make  most  men  judge  of 
her  as  a  tenderly  sympathetic  companion.  I  had  known  her  from 
childhood,  and  thought  that  I  saw  her  face  was  only  a  mask,  not 
the  shadow  of  a  pure  soul.  I  could  not  claim  the  same  insi^^t  for 
my  lover,  and  had  dreaded  that  she  might  be  brought  into  the  fielu 
against  me ;  for  my  experience  of  her  had  shown  a  stealthy,  cat-liKe 
pursuit  of  her  objects,  and  an  almost  eertaia  attaiament  of  ^^^ 
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er  very  name  aroused  these  sleeping  fears,  and   I  was  in  no 
imour  to  be  teased.    I  said  sharply  : — 

"  Your  father  wishes  you  to  marry  Agnes  Miller — he  is  wise : 
3r  money  wou'd  help  you  forward  in  the  world.  You  will  repre- 
jnt  the  town  and  your  own  views  in  parliament  before  long— 
arhaps  be  prime  minister.  She  will  be  a  wife  that  most  men  will 
ivy  you,  and  who  am  I  that  I  should  stand  in  your  way  ?" 

"  *  The  children  of  this  world  are  in  their  generation,  wiser  than 
36  children  of  light.'  Do  you  place  my  father  in  the  first 
itegoryl" 

"  That  goes  without  saying.*' 

It  was  wrong  tc  say  this  of  Mr.  Dalziel  to  his  son,  for  I  know 
bat  however  we  may  disparage  our  relatives,  we  wish  to  preserve 
le  privilege  for  ourselves,  and  wince  if  others  use  it. 

"Come,  Molly,  don't  be  so  hard !  When  a  fellow  is  tempted  by 
lie  devil  to  do  a  meannes?,  he  has  a  right  to  expect  his  good  angel 
)  help  him  to  resist  the  temptation." 

"Then  you  have  been  tempted  to  marry  Agnes  Miller?" 
"All  the  day  I  have  had  seductive  visions  of  myself  in  parlia- 
ent;  the  working  man's  candidate— nay,  I  have  even  been  in 
^agination  the  '  leader  of  the  opposition  ;*  and  with,  as  you  say,  a 
rfe  that  most  men  would  envy  me." 

He  stopped,  I  did  not  see  at  the  time  that  had  he  proposed  this 
eanness,  as  he  called  it,  he  would  not  have  told  me  of  the 
tnptation,  and  I  suppose  he  saw  my  pain  in  my  face. 

**  Molly  ?"  How  softly  he  spoke,  no  mother  could  have  soothed 
loved  ailing  child  more  tenderly  !  I  answered  the  word,  and  not 
B  tone — 

"Yes." 

"  Do  you  remember  the  night —  1"  he  stammered^and  blushed.  I 
It  hot,  too,  but  I  finished  the  sentence  for  him— 

"  The  night  you  first  told  me  you  loved  me  ?  Yes,  your  father 
^  willing  then  that  you  should  marry  me.  It  was  the  night 
^ur  mother  died,  and  when  we  came  down  together  from  her  death- 
camber  ;  we  were  both  greatly  troubled,  and  you  said,  '  Molly,  you 
fe  the  only  woman  I  have  to  love  and  think  for  now ;'  and  I  let 
»u  kiss  me  and  lean  your  head  on  my  shoulder — that  was  all.^' 

I  looked  down  when  I  had  spoken ;  my  words  had  pierced  my 
^rt ;  for  when  I  let  him  kiss  me,  I  had  felt  that  the  caress  was  as 
ilentm  a  betrothal  as  any  marriage  ceremony  could  be,  and  that 
Was  dedicated  by  it  to  him  and  his  interests,  as  sacredly  as  any 
38tal  to  the  holy  fire  by  her  oath. 

'*  John,  I  love  you  well  enough  to  bid  you  obey  your  father 
ithout  thought  of  me." 

Be  let  my  hand  fall. 
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'•Nay,"  lie  said,  '*you  know  nothing  of  love  when  you naa 
seriouly  bid  ine  marry  another  woman.** 

Woman  like,  when  I  saw  that  he  was  grieved,  I  wished  to 
throw  myself  spiritually  at  his  feet  and  ask  foro^ivenass  for  my  mis- 
apprehension,  but  pride  withheld  me  ;  '*  what  have  you  said ordone 
BO  much  amiss  ?"  it  asked.  **  You  are  poor  in  money,  but  youcit 
work,  and  you  need  not  cause  discord  in  a  family;  and  for  vourlo«f 
which  he  doubts,  and  your  pain  at  its  disappointment,  you  can  bear 
all.  You  have  the  days  fully  occupied,  but  the  nights  are  your  own 
to  fight  against  trouble  in.  Let  him  go,  and  be  done  with  the  strugp'ie 
at  once.'*  After  what  seemed  an  age  of  silence,  he  rose  to  ;:^o,  and 
bade  me  "  Good-night."  I  did  not  speak  ;  he  turned  to  leave ae; 
I  let  him  open  the  door.  Then  I  broke  the  spell,  and  called  him 
by  his  name ;  he  looked  back  at  me,  and  how  was  it  ?  bis  amtf 
held  me,  my  face  was  hidden  on  his  shoulder,  and  we  had  no  tisA 
lor  words  of  explanation  or  forgiveness.  When  lie  did  speiik  itw* 
to  ask — 

**Did  you  think  that  ours  was  to  be  *  faded  bliss,  faded  » 
soon  V  I  had  a  sleepless  night.  Doctors,  tell  us  that  passion  of  any 
kind  is  not  good  for  bodily  health  ;  that  the  man  who  would  liw 
long  must  be  something  like  a  snail,  easy,  slow- going,  and  not  over- 
troubled  with  feeling.  All  my  hopes  for  this  world,  all  the  joysaad 
sorrows,  all  the  endearments,  all  the  differences  of  opinion,  an^ 
unities  of  interest  and  hopes  that  go  to  make  up  the  best  state  f* 
most  women,  that  of  a  happy  marriage,  depended  for  me  ono»« 
thread,  my  lover's  constancy.  The  strength  of  the  fibre  was  now  to 
be  tested  ;  and  I  knew  it  would  be  thoroughly  proved  when  Jlartb* 
Dalziel  had  a  hand  in  the  trial.  For  I  liad  offended  her  years  ago, 
and  had.  iiur.:  i.o^. .  i.iiii.^r  .if-irrti  iiui  ••I'talu.-J  Ini  S>r-iV'i'i»>. 
1  laughed  iilo«i»i,  :•-  1  leiiit-mberrd  tlie  aujunt^i  •»!  iii\  •ilVeiur. 

Olo  i>uiti^  Sunda}  liltcrauon.  wiicu  alie  ua^  ^'oiulurlably  a*'^^ 
to  rest  in  a  shndy  corner  of  her  sister-in-law's  drawing-room,  •* 
open  copy  of  Baxter's  Saint*:  Rest  and  a  packet  of  sweetmeats  on 
her  lap,  we  had  disturbed  her  by  speaking  in  high  tones.  Sh* 
revenged  herself  by  lecturing  us  on  propriety,  good  manners,  an" 
reverence  t^)  elders,  illustrating  her  words  by  the  story  of  tw 
stern  Elijah,  the  children  of  the  prophets,  and  the  bears,  ff* 
listened  patiently  until  the  exercise  was  over,  then  John  turned  to 
me  and  quoted,  from  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield^  the  fine  iaily's  «*' 
clamation  at  the  impromptu  ball.  I  concurred  in  Dr.  Primroiei 
opinion  as  to  the  coarseness  of  the  words  ;  but  the  gravity  witt 
which  he  spoke,  and  the  mischievous  twinkling  of  his  eje*,  were 
too  much  for  my  composure,  and  though  I  made  my  utmost  ci)rt^ 
to  restrain  myself,  I  laughed  immoderately,  and  made,  by  tbis  mis- 
conduct, an  enemy  of  Miss  Dalziel.     She  forgave  her  nephewa"*' 
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iime,  for  some  woinea  can  more  easily  forgive  boys  for  offences 
in  they  can  forgive  girls,  and  he  was  her  nephew ;  my  offence 
s  ranker  in  her  eyes,  she  fancied  my  laughter  savoured  of  ridicule, 
d  I  felt  her  ill-will  ajgjain  and  a^rain. 

I  was  self-accused  also.      Until  to-night  I  had  despised  most 
her  women  as  frivolous,  weak,  and  worldly,  and  had  seen  much 
iroism  in  my  own  resistance  to  the  natural  longing  for  an  easy 
ring  purple  and  fine  linen.     Most   of  us  have  knowingly  or  un- 
aowingly  our  imaginary  standard  of  perfection,  and  my  personal 
eal  of  womanhood  had  been  a  complete  submergence  of  one's  self 
:  one's  lover.     I  desired  to  be  soul  of  his  soul,  and  spirit  of  his 
irit.     My  ambition — for  I  had  ambition— was  to  be  gratified  by 
lining  with  the  reflected  glory  from  his  brightness.     That  was  the 
lagination ;  this  was  the  reality.    So  long  as  his  actions  and  words 
xx)rded   with  my  will,  I  was  ready  to  listen  and  admire ;  while 
le  unconscious  flattery  of  his  looks  and  manner  showed  me  that  I 
sld  the  strongest  place  in  his  heart,  1  was  ready  to  shadow  his 
jntimcnts ;    but   when   there  was  a  thought   of  another  woman 
asting  me  from  my  citadel,  a  mention  of  a  temptation  to  make  her 
is  wife,  I  lost  my  temper,  spoke    sharply  of  his    father,  then, 
mched  by  his  hand-clasp  into  remembrance  of  past  tenderness,  I 
ade  him  obev  his  father  and  leave  the  woman  he  loved.     No  three- 
olume  heroine,  no  *'  Tilburnia  raving  mad  in  white  satin,**  could 
ave  acted  more  foolishly.     From  judging  of  myself  as  almost  a 
emigod,  I  fell  to  the  other  extreme,  and  was  overwhelmed  in  my 
wn  weakness,  and  could  endure  to  stay  in  the  house  no  longer ; 
seling  as  the  prisoner  in  the  Venetian  dungeon  must  have  felt, 
^ben  the  walls,  roof,  and  floor  drew  gradually  together,  until  he 
^as  smothered  or  crushed  to  death.     I  rose,  dressed,  and  went  out 
>r  a  walk  in  the  early  morning  darkness.     The  rain  was  over,  a 
liarp  frost  had  set  in,  and  the  stars  were  very  bright.     The  sight 
f  their  splendour  solaced  me  ;  how  many  myriads  of  unfortunates 
ad  they  looked  down  upon,  wretches  whose  hearts  had  throbbed 
^th  fiercer  pains  than  mine,  wretches  whose  trial  was  over,  and 
^ho  doubtless  now  recognised  the  salutary  influences  of  the  disci- 
line  they  had  undergone.     I  also  was  in  the  care  of  the  Great 
ather ;  my  weakness,  follies,  faults  were  to  be  expurgated  by  a 
Merciful  hand,  and  the  thoroughly  cleansed  palimpsest  was  to  have 

fairer  character  traced  upon  it.  Assured  of  help  and  attainment 
fthe  goodness  I  desired — assured,  too,  of  the  everlasting  happiness 
beae  had  reached — I  went  back  to  my  own  house  inexpressibly 
ttnrforted,  and  set  to  work  to  correct  the  exercises,  to  fix  the 
needlework,  and  to  mend  my  gown. 
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IN  THE  GARDEN. 

The  flowers  in  the  garden  looked  gaily  up 

To  the  face  of  their  lady  fair ; 
And  the  smallest  daisy  held  out  its  cup 
For  the  sunshine  when  she  was  there ; 
No  withering  petal  or  drooping  leaf 
Betrayed  to  the  heaven  that  life  was  brief. 

**  Ye  Rose?,  as  pure  as  the  thoughts  of  spring, 

Roses,  as  rich  as  the  summer's  dreams ;  — 
Ye  grow  for  my  tenderest  cherishing, 
With  a  golden  joy  the  whole  air  teems. 
Oh,  what  is  the  woe  that  ne'er  casts  its  shade 
Upon  childhood's  realm,  where  no  bloom  can  fade!" 

A  poet  sang  softly  a  wondrous  strain 

He  had  learned  from  a  nightingale  ; 
It  was  half  a  yearning,  and  half  a  pain 
And  the  soul  of  an  olden  tale — 
It  thrilled  to  the  heart  of  the  lady  fair. 
She  dropped  the  wreath  she  had  twined  to  wear. 

Ellys  Eble. 
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MARY   BURROUGHES. 


CHAPTER    XVII. 

FATHEB     AND      DAUGHTER. 

2,  Stamford  Street,  Rotherhithe,  was  a  milliner's.  On  the 
r.plate  was  the  name  of  **  Madame  Delachose,"  and  the  same 
ne  was  written  in  gold  letters  on  the  wire  blind  of  the  parlour 
dow.  A  fashionable-looking  bonnet,  too,  glittered  above  the 
1(1,  and,  having  no  occupant,  plainly  indicated  that  heads  out- 
S  wanting  bonnets,  could  not  do  better  than  step  inside  and  try 
n  on.     Madame  sat  at  breakfast  with  her  partner,  whose  name 

not  appear  on  the  blind,  but  who,  for  all  that,  was  senior 
iner  in  the  business,  although  the  younger  woman  of  the  two. 

was  not  above  twenty-five  years  of  age,  and  Madame  was,  pro- 
ly,  nearer  to  fifty ;  but  in  some  ways  Madame  was  the  younger 
aan.  Both  had  excellent  heads  of  hair,  and  it  was  not  pos. 
e  to  decide  whether  it  was  fixed  into  the  scalp  by  the  roots,  or 
lair-pins.  Both  had  beautifully  white  teeth  ;  and,  unless  some 
tch  had  been  present  at  the  toilette,  it  would  have  been 
ossible  for  him  to  tell  whether  the  teeth  were  actually  always 
tent  in  the  mouth  of  the  one,  and  sometimes  in  a  tumbler  in 
case  of  the  other  lady.     As  for  complexion,  Madame  had  far 

best  of  it ;  there  was  red  upon  her  cheeks,  almost  too  much,  of 
ind  white  upon  her  brow  and  neck,  such  as  no  soap  and  water 
Id  produce.  The  complexion  of  the  younger  lady — Miss 
toughes  by  name — was  bad.  It  was  not  only  dark,  but  it  was 
at.looking  ; — not  the  healthy  tan  ijnparted  by  fresh  sea  air,  not 

rubicund  and  fiery  tinge  born  of  too  good  living  and  too  little 
rcise ;  but  the  dark,  scorched  look  of  one  who  has  lived  too  long 
hot  climates,  or  has  lived  too  fast  in  cold  ones ;  and  there 
e  other  traces  of  extinct  fires  in  the  countenance  of  Mary 
rroughes.  There  were  lines  deeply  indented,  that  never  owed 
ir  birth  to  midnight  study  over  the  completion  of  a  bonnet  or  a 
«;  and  the  full  lips,  now  almost  always  tightly  comYtes^^A, 
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awoke  the  suspicion  that  if  they  said  too  little  now,  it  might  be 
because  they  had  once  said  too  much;  but  of  the  restlessness  of 
passion  there  was  none.  The  stormy  sea,  if  it  had  ever  been 
stormy,  was  now  calm  enough,  and  Mary*s  manner  was  far  more 
composed  than  that  of  Madame. 

Mary  Burroughes  was  tall  and  well  formed,  but  rather  thin ;  her 
movements  were  very  graceful,  and  her  hands  and  feet  well 
shaped.  Her  hair  was  black,  and  her  eyes  dark  brown,  and  soft 
and  pleading-looking.  They  contradicted  the  general  expression  of 
her  face,  which  was  rather  that  of  a  person  who  expected  no  favour, 
and  was  by  no  means  inclined  to  ask  for  any.  She  was  neatly 
dressed  in  black  silk,  and.quite  prepared  to  see  her  customers; 
while  Madame  was  in  her  dressing-gown,  and,  if  the  truth  must  be 
told,  had  not  yet  put  on  her  garters,  although,  in  deference  to  the 
prejudices  of  the  English,  she  had  slipped  on  her  stockings  before 
coming  down  to  breakfast. 

"  And  so,  my  dear,  the  papa  will  be  here  to-day  !** 

"  I  suppose  so,"  replied  Mary  ;  "  the  telegram  merely  says, 'Be 
on  your  guard  :  your  father  is  in  England,  and  on  his  way  to  see 
you.'" 

**  Oh,  what  a  pleasure  for  you  to  see  the  author  of  your  being: 
What  revelations !  What  confidences !  What  mutual  love !  Oh,  you 
English !  So  calm,  so  hard  1  you  remain  so  cold  !  I  should  Dot 
know  but  what  it  was  your  husband  yoa  expected,  you  sc*^ 
so  indifTerent.*' 

**  I  have  no  husband,  Madame  Delachose." 

"  No,  that  is  plain  to  ses,  or  you  would  meet  with  the  admifi- 
tion  you  deserve." 

**  You  think  my  husband  might  admire  me,  then,  Madame,  if  ^ 
possessed  the  article  ?" 

**Your  husband?  That  I  cannot  say;  but  I  am  certain  the 
friends  of  Monsieur  could  not  be  indiflferent.  But  a  father,  iti^** 
different.  If  I  had  possessed  a  father  how  I  should  have  loved  hioiJ 
I  have  a  passion  for  the  unknown,  the  mysterious,  the  inscru- 
table. Alas !  I  never  heard  of  my  father ;  but  all  the  more  1 
could  share  your  feelings,  who  really  have  a  father,  only  IdoDO^ 
see  the  feelings  I  so  long  to  share." 

*'  Madame,  why  should  I  love  my  father?" 
**  Why  should  you  love  him  \    Oh,  what  terrible  questions  yo^ 
ask  me  I     It  is  religious — it  is  nature.     His  blood  is  your  Moodf-* 
his  being  is  your  own." 

**  And  my  passions  are  his  passions,  I  suppose,  and  my  fcttltt 
are  his,  not  mine  ?  Madame,  1  don't  know  that  I  owe  my  &^ 
many  thanks  for  some  of  these  things.  Do  I  owe  him  love'*^^ 
owe  him  my  existeu:e.     It  may  be  I  came  into  th^  WJrU  ua^i»W 
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for,  as  without  any  wish  of  mine.  I  owe  him  nothing  for  that,— 
neither  thanks  nor  hlame.  Men  must  marry,  and  children  must  be 
born  to  them  t»  the  end  of  time  as  it  has  been  from  the  beginning ; 
but  fathers  may  give  or  withhold  their  lore  from  the  children  sent 
t-o  them.  What  love  have  I  ever  got  ?  what  love  have  I  got  to 
repay?     'Tis  love  alone  that  gets  love,  and  I  have  had  so  little." 

"  Mary,  you  frighten  me  !  He  has  supported  you  ;  he  has  paid 
for  your  clothing,  your  food,  your  education  ;  he  grives  you  now  an 
income,  and  he  comes  back  to  see  you  ;  what  could  he  have  done 
more?" 

'*  Madame,  I  was  born  with  a  heart  and  a  mind, — both,  I  snp- 
pose,  wanted  looking  after ;  but  one  was  left  to  harden,  and  the 
other  to  feed  on  poison." 

"Ob,  Mary  I  what  desolation  !  — what'misery  you  conjure  up  ! 
It  is  the  fault  of  you  English.  You  moralise  and  wear  out  your 
brains  as  to  the  why  and  wherefore,  and  when  you  have  learned  so 
well  how  others  sin,  you  go  and  sin  yourself ;  If  you  had  a  child 
depend  upon  it  you  would  do  no  better  than  your  father  has  done 
to  you." 

Mary  sat  silent  for  a  moment,  lost  in  thought. 

'•  I  am  wicked,  Madame— say  no  more.  I  do  not  mean  all  that 
I  have  said, — I  believe  I  mean  nothing  of  it ;  but  I  am  angry  with 
myself,  and  I  don't  like  to  own  it,  and  I  throw  the  blame  on  others. 
It  is  because  I  do  love  him,  I  think,  that  I  speak  so  bitterly  ;  it  is 
because  I  have  lost  my  youth  and  have  no  freshness  of  the  soul  to 
give  him,  because^  when  he  takes  me  to  his  heart,  he  will  not  take 
a  simple  child — r-" 

Mary  stopped  herself.  Madame  waited  for  a  moment,  and 
then  said— 

•*  He  will  take  an  excellent  young  woman,  the  friend  of  Madame 
Delachose,  and  as  good  a  modiBte  as  can '  be  found  in  this  cold 
England.     Do  not  fear,  Mary  ;  he  will  be  satisfied." 

And,  later  in  the  day,  when  George  Burroughes  arrived,  he 
appeared  happy  enough; — indeed,  at  the  first  meeting  he  had 
hardly  power  to  understand  his  own  feelings.  He  had  come  to 
seek  bis  daughter,  and  he  had  found  her.  She  was  well,  and  glad 
to  see  him,  and,  above  all,  she  was  still  all  his  own, — her  future 
was  in  his  hands.  She  had  no  husband^  no  tie  to  separate  her 
from  bim ;  and  George  Burroughes  had  made  up  his  mind  long  ago 
that,  once  reunited,  they  should  part  no  more.  When  he  was  alone 
and  had  time  to  think,  he  began  to  feel  that  he  was  less  happy  than 
he  expected  to  be.  "I  should  not  have  known  her,"  he  said  to 
himself;  "she  is  like  her  mother,  but  there  is  a  strange  dif. 
ference;  her  mother  looked  happier,  and  yet  her  life  had  been 
miserable  enough,  poor  darling !     Mary  has  had  no  trouble,  except* 
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ing  that  weary  separation  from  her  father.  It  has  told  upon  Ler 
as  I  never  expected.  I  wish  now  that  I  had  taken  her  with  me 
when  I  went  to  New  Zealand.  It  is  so  strange  to  have  one's  own 
ohild  ^  doing  company/  and,  by  George  !  she  does.  She  is  as  polite 
to  me,  sometimes,  as  though  I  had  come  to  buy  a  bonnet.  Perhaps 
it  is  only  the  English  way.  I  have  been  so  long  at  the  other  side 
of  the  world,  that  I  have  quite  forgotten  how  father  and  child  do 
behave  in  the  old  country  ;'*  and  then  (Jeorgegave  a  low  sigh,  and 
went  down  to  join  the  ladies  at  a  late  tea. 

**  And  when  did  you  leave  Cambridge,  Mary  1"  he  inquired  of 
his  daughter, — **  soon  after  your  aunt's  death,  was  it  not?" 

'*  Yes,  papa;  she  left  me  her  business;  but  I  sold  it,  and 
determined  to  establish  myself  in  London.  I  have  been  here  five 
years,  and,  thanks  to  Madame  Delachose,  I  am  getting  on  very  well 
indeed." 

**  Do  not  believe  her,  Monsieur  ;  it  is  thanks  to  herself.  Such 
devotion,  such  industry,  and,  above  all,  such  an  exquisite  taste! 
Mary  can  make  an  angel  out  of  nothing.  Look  at  this  cap  I  now 
wear, — it's  Mary's." 

**  Perhaps  there  was  an  angel  already,  before  the  cap  was 
tried  on,  Madame,"  replied  George  Burroughes,  in  his  very  best 


manner." 
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Monsieur,  I  make  you  my  compliments.  New  Zealand  must 
be  as  another  Paris,  if  all  the  gentlemen  are  as  the  father  of 
Mary." 

**  We  are  sadly  ofif  for  ladies  there,  Madame.  I  think  Mary  ^ 
you  should  come  back  with  me." 

**  Ah,  Mary  would  have  her  father;  but,  alas  !  I  have  no  pro- 
tector. With  a  husband  it  would  be  diflferent ;  I  could  look  out 
for  myself  then.  But,  alas !  I  am  a  widow,  and  I  think  you  English 
are  afraid  of  widows.     I  do  not  love  to  inspire  fear." 

"  You  would  not  be  a  widow  long,  Madame.  I  cannot  let  Mary 
off,  at  all  events  ;  she  must  come  back  with  me." 

*'Papa!"  cried  his  daughter,  "you  have  been  twenty  ycaff 
away  from  home,  and  you  must  not  even  dream  of  leaving  it  ^ 
another  ten.  It  will  take  you  at  least  that  time  to  renew  your  old 
friendships." 

"  Ten  years,  Mary !  why,  excepting  yourself,  I  have  not » 
relation  living  in  England,  I  believe,  unless — that  puts  me  in  miirf 
of  something.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  a  place  called  Puddlehurst,  io 
Sussex !" 

"No,  D€ve-." 

•*  I  thought,  perhaps,  your  aunt  might  have  known  somelbingl 
and  yet  it  was  not  likely,  cither.     Sbe  was  cot  a  Burrooglies/' 
•*  Have  we  any  relation  there  f 
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**  I  suppose  we  must.  I  remember  I  went  to  stay  there  when  I 
yas  a  little  boy,  and  I  think  either  my  father  or  mother  was  born 
here.  But  I  met  a  little  gentleman  in  black  in  the  train,  who 
:nows  more  about  it,  I  fancy,  than  I  do.  He  is  a  lawyer  of  the 
lame  of  Trounce,  and  lives  in  Gray's  Inn,  and  we  got  into  conver- 
ation.  It  seems  there  were  Burroughes's  at  Puddlehurst,  and, 
uriously  enough,  this  lawyer  wants  to  hunt  them  out.    1  promised 

0  give  him  a  call,  and  I  shall  certainly  look   him  up  in  a  day 
T  two." 

**  Why,  it  was  quite  an  adventure." 

"  Yes,  but  I'm  growing  used  to  adventures.  I  got  into  a  railway 

mdent  at  a  place  called  Talminster ** 

"What  place,  papaT* 
"Talminster." 
**  How  very  strange !" 
*«  Why,  my  love?" 

**  Oh,  I  don't  know  ;  I  thought  it  was  quite  a  quiet  place." 
Well,  then,  Mary,  after  that  I  ran  down  to  Leigh,  and  there 
saw  a  child  drowned,  and  I  had  to  stay  for  the  inquest  and  the 
oeral." 

**  Ah,  I  don't  know  Leigh ;  but  Talminster  I  have  heard  of, 
as  any  one  hurt  at  Talminster." 

•*  Only  *one    man,  my  dear ;    an  old   man   of  the  name  of 
t<irews." 

**He  was  alone, — there  was  no  one  with  him?"  said  Mary, 
:erlv. 

'*His  wife  was  in  the  same  carriage;  but  no  one  else  was 
re." 

*'No  young  people, — no  children  ?" 
*,  No  my  darling, — v/hy  do  you  ask  1" 

•*Why1  I  do  not  know, — because    there    are    children    at 
Iminster,  I  suppose,  and  they  are  so  helpless." 

**  At  any  rate,  Mary,  there  was  no  child  in  the  carriage  with 
'.  and  Mrs.  Andrews.     The  old  man  was  hurt,  but  the  old  lady 

1  on  her  legs,  and  got  oflf  without  a  scratch." 

The  evening  passed  away  without  further  allusion  to  the 
cident  at  Leigh  and  Talminster ;  and  George  Burroughes  said 
od  night,  and  retired  to  his  bed-room ;  and  Mary  Burroughes, 
to  seemed  tired,  soon  followed  his  example.  Madame  was  not 
«py,  and  sat  down  to  think  over  the  events  of  the  day. 

**Ah,  Mary,  my  dear,"  she  said  to  herself,  "it  would  be 
Iter  if  you  had  a  little  more  confidence  in  me.  That  telegram, 
'  child,  was  from  Talminster,  and  it  was  sent  by  a  Mrs.  Andrews, 
.morrow  I  search  the  newspapers,  my  love,  and  we  shall  see 
at  we  shall  see." 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 

GEORGE'S  BELATIONS. 

Weeks  rolled  by  and  George  Burroughes  would  have  found  his 
time  haug  heavily  on  his  hands,  if  it  had  not  been  for  Messrs. 
Trounce  and  Trim,  of  Gray's  Inn.  He  did  not  get  on  with  his 
daughter.  There  was  a  restraint  which  he  could  not  overcome ;  she 
seemed  fond  of  him,  but  she  told  him  nothing. 

**Hang,  it!"  he  said  to  himself,  **the  girl  seems  to  have  no 
wishes,  not  a  thought  beyond  those  everlasting  bonnets  !     They  seem 

to  have  blighted  her,  and  she  looks  it,  too;  d n  the  bonnets! 

As  for  that  madame,  I  cau*t  make  her  out.  She  thinks  I'm  an 
old  woman,  I  believe ;  she  pops  into  my  room  in  her  dressing- 
gown  to  ask  for  a  box  of  matches,  and  looks  as  cool  as  a  cucumber, 
while  I  feel  the  very  tip  of  my  nose  getting  red  !  As  soon  as  T 
finish  the  business  with  Trounce  and  Trim,  I  will  put  a  stop  to  all 
this,  and  be  off  to  New  Zealand  again."  But  it  was  not  so  easy  to 
finish  with  Messrs.  Trounce  and  Trim.  They  wanted  to  know  where 
he  was  born  and  baptised,  where  he  was  married,  and  his  wife's 
maiden  name.  That  was  nothing.  "  Why,  they  wanted  to  know 
if  I  was  vaccinated  the  ether  day,"  he  said  to  his  daughter,  **and 
which  arm?  Upon  my  word,  I  think  old  Trounce  would  have 
proposed  doing  it  if  I  had  not  had  good  marks  already.  He  has 
asked  me  to  dinner  now,  Mary  ;  and  I  suspect  he  wants  to  get  a 
look  at  my  teeth  while  I  am  eating." 

Whatever  Mr.  Trounce's  views 'were,  he  made  no  offensive 
parade  of  them  at  his  little  dinner.  He  lived  in  Bedford  Square, 
and  was  altogether  a  different  Mr.  Trounce  there  from  the  Trounce 
who  figured  as  the  partner  of  Trim  in  Gray's  Inn.  Mrs.  Trounce 
was  of  the  party,  so  was  Miss  Trounce,  and  also  Mr.  Trim.  Mrs. 
Trounce  was  very  stout  and  amiable-looking,  with  a  bewildered 
expression  upon  her  face  as  if  the  rapid  changes  which  went  on  in 
the  outside  world  during  the  periods  she  had  been  confined  to  her 
room,  by  the  arrival  of  innumerable  little  Trounces,  bad  been 
rather  teo  much,  for  her.  Miss  Trounce  was  rather  pretty,  and  sharp- 
looking,  and  seemed  in  a  general  state  of  discomfort  between  her 
love  for  her  mother  and  her  indignation  at  her  ignorance  of  things 
which  she  really  ought  to  have  known.  Mr.  Trim  was  a  very 
agreeable  man  as  far  as  "  chuckling  "  went.  He  never  said  aaythinj 
to  the  purpose ;  but  he  made  a  noise,  low,  musical,  and  mysterions, 
which  was  better  than  any  form  of  words.  It  meant  so  much 
to  different  people.  Some  persons,  on  hearing  it,  thought  tbat  tb0 
sound  meant  that  Mr.  Trim  knew  enough  to  hanz  thtm.    Hr>t 
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Trounco  felt  tLat  the  chuckle  denoted  intense  enjoyment  of  her 
aistalccs;  but  she  did  not  care  fov  Mr.  Trim. 

**  It's  all  very  well  for  him,'*  f-lio  said  U)  her  husband;  **but 
\  be  had  had  sixteen  and  twins  twice,  he  would  not  chuckle  so 
auch  perhaps!" 

Miss  Trounce  felt  her  guilt  had  been  detected  in  the  matter  of 
>enciling  her  eyebrows,  when  Mr.  Trim  looked  her  in  the  face  and 
buckled.     But  she  and  Mr.  Trim  were  old  friend^?. 

**  It  was  only  to  captivate  you,  you  wicked  old  man!"  she 
r'hispered  to  Mr.  Trim,  and  then  ho  chuckled  more  pleasantly  than 
efore. 

George  Burroughes  felt  the  most  uneasy  of  the  party  when  Xfr. 
Vim's  voice  was  heard.  He  was  not  much  accustomed  to  polite 
fe,  and  was  dreadfully  afraid  of  doing,  something  wrong.  He 
bopped  dead  short,  with  the  vinegar  cruet  in  his  hand,  when  he 
eard  Mr.  Trim  ramble  internally.  He  refused  potatoes  because 
lat  gentleman  seemed  to  find  a  fund  of  mirth  in  the  way  he  was 
sked  if  he  would  take  a  potatoe.  He  closed  his  ears  as  well  as 
e  could  to  Mr.  Trim  at  last,  and  devoted  himself  to  Mrs.  Trounce. 
he  was  very  civil. 

"She  hoped  Mr.  Burroughes  had  enjoyed  himself  in  New 
iealand.  She  had  a  cousin  there — had  Mr.  Burroughes  met  her  ? 
ler  name  was  Wilkins,  and  she  lived  in  Hobart  Town.'' 

Mr.  Trim  chuckled. 

"  Ah,  Mr.  Trim,  you  are  making  fun  of  me,"  she  said ;  "  but 
Ithough  Hobart  Town  and  Botany  Bay  are  so  close,  it  is  not  to  be 
ippoBed  that  every  one  in  New  Zealand  is  a  convict — is  it,  Mr. 
lurroughes?" 

**  Certainly  not,  ma'am,"  he  replied. 

Mr.  Trim  chuckled  more  than  ever,  and  Mr.  Burroughes  could 
ot  help  colouring. 

"  Be  hanged  to  him  I"  he  muttered;  "  he  thinks  I  was  trans- 
orted,  1  do  bejieve !" 

**  Mamma  dear,"  said  Miss  Trim,  "  you  arc  confusing  New 
ealand  and  New  South  Wales  and  Tasmania  in  a  most  extra- 
rdinary  way !'' 

•*Mr.  Burroughes,  my  love,"  replied  Mrs.  Trim,  "can  make 
ilowances.     He  knows  what  it  is  to  be  a  mother." 

Mr.  Burroughes  did  not  know  what  to  say ;  bo  he  looked  as 
leepish  and  as  like  a  respectable  old  lady  as  he  could.  He  was 
lad  when  the  ladies  left  the  room ;  and  Mr.  Trounce  began  to  pass 
le  bottles. 

**Try  that  port,  Mr.  Burroughes.  Good,  isn't  It?  Where  do 
;>a  think  I  got  it?  you  can't  guess.  It  came  from  Puddiehurst. 
uimy  thing  that  you  should  be  drinking  your  grandfather's  port 
t  my  table!" 
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**  My  gramlfather?"  Faid  George  putting  down  the  glass. 
**Yes;  I  don't  think  there  is  anything  imprudent  in  admitting 
that  much.    There  is  no  doubt  tliat  Edmund  Burroughes,  of  Puddle- 
hurst,  was  father  of  Henry  Burroughes,  and  that  you  are  the  son 
of  Henry/' 

"  Is  lie  alive,  sir?'*  a.sked  George.  "  It  is  strange  that  I  never 
heard  of  my  grandfather. '  * 

**  No,  Mr.  Burroughes,  he  has  been  dead  nearly  three  years, 
now.  Your  own  father  died  when  he  was  about  forty-five,  aiKl  you 
were  not  more  than  two-and-twenty — that  is  twenty  five  years  ago. 
If  your  grandfather  had  been  alive  now,  he  would  have  been  a 
goodiifh  bit  past  ninety.  I  think  he  was  pretty  near  it  when  be 
departed." 

**  I  wonder  that  I  never  heard  my  father  speak  of  my  grand- 
father," said  George. 

**They  were  not  very  good  friends,  Mr.  Burroughes.  I  have 
nothing  to  say  against  my  old  client ;  he  was,  in  many  respect,  a 
most  estimable  man ;  and  I  never  heard  anything  whatever 
against  the  character  of  your  poor  father — quite  the  contrary ;  but 
there  were  circumstances  which  induced  your  grandfather  to  break 
off  all  relations  with  your  father  and  his  family." 

''Can  you  tell  me  what  those  circumstances  were,  Mr. 
Trounce  V 

**  In  a  general  way  I  can,  I  may  not  be  quite  right  in  all  my 
facts,  not  having  my  papers  here ;  but  I  daresay  my  friend  Trim 
will  correct  me  if  I  go  wrong." 

Mr.  Trim  chuckled  as  if  he  thought  he  should  have  plenty  to 
do  if  he  corrected  Mr.  Trounce's  mistatements. 

**  Your  grandfather,  Mr.  Burroughes,"  began  Mr.  Trounce, "  was 
a  very  proud  man,  and  I  can't  say  but  what  he  had  some  right  to 
be  so.  He  belonged  to  a  very  good  family — I  may  say,  an  historical 
family,  and  he  was  naturally  proud  of  it.  You  have  heard  of  Nell 
Gwynne,  Mr.  Burroughes  ?" 

"  Do  you  mean  Charles  the  Second's  Nell,  Mr.  Trounce!" 
•«  Precisely." 

**  Am  I  a  descendant  of  Nell  Gwynne,  Mr.  Trounce  ?" 
No  not  quite  so  high  as  that ;  but  still  not  so  very  far  ofif  it 
Nell  Gwynne  had  a  cousin,  Mr.  Burroughes,  of  whom  she  was  rather 
fond.  I  mean^  of  course,  a  female  cousin^  and  she,  no  doubt,  would 
have  pushed  her  on  at  court,  if  it  had  not  been  for  a  squint  which 
entirely  prevented  the  girl  from  being  looked  at,  or  indeed,  from 
looking  at  anybody  properly.  But  at  last  a  Mr.  Burroughes,  (rf 
Puddlehurst,  married  her.  He  was  an  ambitious  man,  and  did  not 
care  for  mere  personal  beauty.  Now,  it  was  only  natural  that  the 
Burroughes's  of  Puddlehurst,  should  hold  their  head  high  after  the 
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luce;  and  so  they  did,  aud  of  all  the   Burrough6s*8,  there  was 

a  prouder  man  than  your  own  grandfather." 

**  But  why  did  he  quarrel  with  my  father?"  asked  George. 

*' Your  father,  my  dear  sir,  had  always  been  the  fjreatest  dis. 

)ointment  to  your  grandfather  of  all   his  cliildren,  and  he  had 

eral." 

•*Then  I  have  other  relations,"  interrupted  Burroughes. 

**  Yes  ;  but  we  will  follow  them  up  by.and-bye.  Y'our  father, 
[  was  8aying,my  dear  sir,  was  a  disappointment  from  the  begin, 
g.     He  had  not  got  the  hereditary  squint,  I  have  understood." 

"No,"  said  George,  "  he  did  not  squint." 
**Nordo  you,  Mr.  Burroughes,  which  is  certainly  a  drawback 
n  an  historical  point  of  view.  According  to  your  grandfather, 
r  father  was  too  fond  of  associating  with  his  inferiors,  and  at  last 
bitterly  offended  his  family  by  marrying  a  young  person  of  the 
ae  of  Jones,  who  came  of  very  decont  people,  but  of  no  more 
tension  in  the  Nell-Gwynne  line  than  so  many  Quakers.  Your 
ndfather  discarded  your  father,  and  for  many  years  never  saw 
I.  An  attempt  was  once  made  at  reconciliation,  after  the  death 
in  uncle  of  yours,  and  you  were  brought  down  to  Puddlehurst ; 
:  the  old  man  did  not  like  the  look  of  you,  and  it  all  came  to 
hing.  I  thinkthe  old  gentleman  was  sorry  on  his  death-bed,  and 
id  to  show  it  by  the  disposition  of  his  property,  and  as  Trim  and 
lave  the  management  of  his  aflfairs,  it  became  our  duty  to  trace 
t  your  father  and  his  family.  It  was  easy  enough  to  get  as  far 
your  father — he  died  and  was  buried  in  the  parish  of  St.  George's, 
inover  Square,  and  your  mother  did  not  live  long  after  him,  and 
«  buried  in  the  same  grave :  but  we  could  not  find  out  your 
lereabouts  at  all.  You  were  known  to  have  married,  very  young, 
i^oung  woman  in  business  in  Oxfonl  Street,  and  we  got  her  burial 
tificate,  and  also  a  baptismal  certificate  of  a  child,  Mary ;  but 
Jre  we  lost  all  trace  of  you.     It  was  reported  that  you  had  gone 

New  Zealand,  but  although  we  advertised  over  and  over  again 

heard  noticing  of  the  right  George  Burroughes.  There  was  a 
4;k  ship's  cook  turned  up  the  year  before  last,  who  said  he  was 
urge  Burroughes,  and  he  had  really  got  the  Gywnne  squint;  but 
ID,  he  was  a  regular  Maori,  and  tatooed  all  over !  Then  came  our 
expected  meeting  in  the  train,  Mr.  Burroughes ;  and  I  think  I 
.y  say,  without  imprudence,  that  in  a  very  little  time  matters  will 

well  in  hand,  and  we  shall,  perhaps,  astonish  you  a  little— eh, 
•.Trim?" 

Mr.  Trim  chuckled  as  if  he  rather  thought  they  would. 

While  the  little  dinner  went  on  in  Bedford  Square,  Miry 
irou^hes  and  Mudame  sat  totrether  at  tiio  modest  tea-table  in 
fe^mford  Street.  Madame  was  thinking  ot  Talminster ;  she  had  not 
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been  able  to  find  out  anything  in  the  papers,  and  no  further  alh* 
sion  bad  ever  been  made  to  it  by  either  Geoi^  Burroughes  or  lus 
daughter ;  but  still  it  was  never  out  of  the  mind  of  Madame.  To 
her  intense  astonishment  on  this  very  evening  Mary  Borroaghes 
reintroduced  the  subject. 

^'  Do  you  remember  my  father  speaking  of  a  place  called 
Talminster,  and  a  Mrs.  Andrews  who  met  with  a  railway  accident, 
or,  at  least,  her  husband  did  ?*' 

"  Oh,  yes,  Mary ;  I  grieved  much  when  I  heard  of  it." 

•*  Will  you  do  me  a  favour,  madameT' 

'*  You  know  I  will,  before  you  ask  me,  Mary.  I  am  a  tn» 
friend,  I  cannot  bean  affectionate  daughter,  not  having  bad  a  father 
to  speak  of;  I  cannot  be  a  devoted  wife,  for  I  am  faithful  to  the 
memory  of  my  departed  Jules,  and  1  marry  myself  no  more;  bull 
am  a  true  friend." 

*'  I  think  you  are,  madame,  and  I  mean  to  trust  you.  Ton  do 
not  forget  that  it  is  about  the  time  for  my  little  quarterly  excaision 
into  the  country.  I  always  spend  two  or  three  days  at  Exeter,  ytni 
know." 

'*  Yes,  it  is  no  doubt  a  fine  city;  but  always  Exeter,  that  would 
tire  me  certainly.*' 

*'  Do  you  know  why  I  go  to  Exeter,  madame  ?" 

"  No,  I  do  not  know  ;  but  when  a  pretty  woman  goes  for  change 
of  air  from  London  to  Exeter,  I  guess." 

'*  I  think  you  guess  wrong,  madame.  I  go  there  to  meet  thii 
woman  Andrews." 

'*  To  meet  a  woman  Andrews !    That  amazes  me  truly." 

''Yes,  this  woman  Andrews  and  a  little  boy." 

**  Ah^  I  begin  to  see.     And  the  little  boy  1" 

''The  little  boy  is  a  relation  of  mine." 

''  Is  it  possible  ?  And  the  papa  does  not  know  of  this  deer 
little  relation  ?" 

**  No.  Madame,  I  want  you  to  go  to  Talminster,  and  not  ie 
Exeter,  where  this  Mrs.  Andrews  always  met  me«  Yoa  caneqriaii 
to  her  why  I  cannot  come ;  and  ask  her,  if  yoa  please,  to  diiM^ 
her  letters  for  the  present  to  me,  under  cov^  to  you.**  Madam 
nodded.  "  I  have  heard  nothing  of  Mrs.  Andrews  for  the  last  mostk 
— not  indeed,  since  the  telegram  to  tell  me  of  my  father's  jSirinb 
excepting  once  I  got  a  letter  to  say  that  some  people  at  Lei^  wcie 
making  inquiries  about  the  little  boy  and  his,— well,  his  m^hir." 

"Oh,  the  impertinent  people,"  said  Madame.  TiMve  iiii9t« 
vice  so  detestable  as  curiosity.* ' 

"  If  you  can  find  out  who  these  people  are,  I  shoald  be  oUifBd. 
Mrs.  Andrews  says  " — and  Mary  referred  to  a  letter  which  she  took 
from  her  pocket     "The    man  was  a  Mr.  Ne?iUe,  a  eonltef 
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Deigfa.     I  think  he  guesses  something,  he  Iia:^  hear  1  of  the  child* s 


oame." 


**  What  is  the  name  of  the  dear  infant  ?** 

"Henry  Neville,"  replied  Mary  Burroughes. 

"And  this  Neville,  then,  caunot  be  that  Neville  you  think]*' 
bqaired  Madame. 

"I  should  think  not.  The  other  people  who  came  to  make 
inquiries  were  the  Uisses  Jenkinson,  that  is  all  Mrs.  Andrews 
Bays,  and  that  all  is  a  mystery  to  me,  and  I  look  to  you  clear  it  up, 
Madame.*' 

*' Rely  upon  me,  Mary  I  will  go,  and  the  dear  father  shall  rest 
at  home  undisturbed  with  his  daughter.  Ah,  how  sweet  to  have  a 
father!" 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

THE      REGATTA. 

Leigh  had  fixed  a  late  day  for  the  annual  regatta.  June  or  July 
woald  have  been  far  better,  August  even,  would  have  been  prefer- 
able ;  but  Leigh  determined  that  September  should  be  the  month 
^xA  the  fifteenth  the  day.  The  fact  is  that  a  regatta  can  take 
place  without  wind,  but  not  without  money ;  and  Leigh,  when 
t  gave  an  aquatic  festival,  always  looked  to  the  visitors  to  provide 
the  money  for  the  prizes.  Luckily,  the  fifteenth  turned  out  to  bo 
i  glorious  day  in  many  respects ;  there  was  no  wind,  but  the  sun 
{ot  up  in  the  morning  to  find  the  heavens  swept  clear  for  him,  and 
^ot  a  cloud  visible  to  impede  his  gaze,  qr  interpose  an  obstacle 
between  his  smiles  and  thase  he  beamed  upon.  The  sea  was  smooth 
IS  glass,  and  glittered  like  the  surface  of  a  mirror;  not  a  white  crest 
vas  visible,  not  a  black  patch  of  water  showed  a  catspaw  ruffling 
he  sleepy  face  of  ocean.  There  was  no  swell  even  to  break  the 
oonotony  of  the  dead  level  of  the  waters  ;  little  boys  swam  their  tiny 
loats  as  confidently  as  they  might  have  done  in  a  village  pond,  and 
ittle  girls  waded  into  the  water  without  the  miserable  drawback  of 
laving  to  clutch  up  their  underclothing  to  prevent  the  ^IraggUng 
f  the  garments  and  the  nagging  of  tlie  nurse.  The  committee 
^ere  in  a  fearful  state  of  perspiration  before  nine  in  the  morning, 
nd  it  was  awful  to  think  of  the  state  they  would  probably  bo  in 
*efore  the  first  event  came  off  at  one  o'clock.  Their  boat  was 
ecorated  with  the  flags  of  all  nations,  which  hung  in  the  still  air, 
ke  curl  papers,  from  the  rigging.  Around  the  prize  vessel  were 
ongregated  quite  a  little  fleet  of  vessels  of  small  tonnage.  There 
rere  at  least  fourteen  luggers  and  eight  or  ten  small  cutters,  and 
wo  Qr  three  small  yachts  of  greater  pretensions  bad  also  found  their 
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way  to  Leigh,  and  by  the  help  of  an  enormous  spread  of  can?as, 
sometimes  managed  to  get  steering  way  upon  them.     As  for  rov. 
boats  they  were  hardly  to  be  counted,  they  danced  so  in  and  out 
with  such  ceaseless  activity.     Visitors  flocked  in  by  train  and  bj 
road,  and  all  seemed  animated  by  an  overpowering  determinadoii 
to  go  upon  the  water.     It  was  fearful  to  see  the  crowds  that  would 
persist  in  entering  a  small  boat;  the  boatman  in  the  bows  wii 
cocked  up  several  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  could  hardly 
dip  the  extreme  tips  of  the  blades  of  his  paddles  into  the  water, 
while  the  stern  of  the  boat  w.is  just  half  an  inch  above  the  surface^ 
and  the  occupants  looked  up  cheerfully  at  the  man  rowing  as  though 
he   had  been  a  horse  employed  in  dragging  them  up  hill.    The 
fattest  man  of  the  party  always  occupied  the  stern  sheets,  and  hii 
coat   tails  floated  in  the  water  as  the  boat  forged  ahead.    Thew 
was  but  one  drawback  to  the  enjoyment  of  these  excursionists,  the 
calm  made  it  almost  impossible  for  the  ladies  to  find  an  excuse  to 
scream.  If  a  lady  screamed  now,  it,  of  course,  became  apparent  that 
some  one  v/as   slipping   his  arm  round  her  waist ;   and  although 
delicacy  demanded  that  under  such  circumstances  a  scream  should  be 
given,  yet,  of  course,  it  was  impossible  to  obey  the  dictates  of  delicacf 
without  preventing  the  offender  from  being  moderately  presum- 
ing.    When  there  is  a  *^good  sea  on,"  people  are  not  too  curious  to 
investigate  the  origin  of  screams,  and  admirers  can  be  encouraged 
while  the  requirements  of  female  bashfulness  are  complied  widL 

By  twelve  o'clock  the  band  had  arrived,  that  of  the  Twenty, 
fourth  Somerset  and  Devon  Rifle  Volunteers.  It  was  beautiful  to 
see  them  marching  through  the  town,  headed  by  Mr.  Pallby,  as  one 
of  the  committee  meflf  wearing  an  enormous  rosette  of  blue 
ribbon.  General  de  Calverly,  perhaps,  was  the  only  person 
present  who  objected  to  the  band. 

"Disgraceful  •*'  he  said,  "  the  man  with  the  cornet  has  got  on 
'  sea-side  shoes  '  with  his  uniform !  that  beast  with  the  trombone  is 
wearirg  a  coloured  tie,  and,  by  Jupiter,  the  big  drum  has  got  on  a 
pair  of  plaid  pantaloons  !'* 

"Quite  a  full  band,*'  said  Mr.  Spiles,  the  landlord  of  the 
"  Chester  Arms,"  admiringly. 

"  A  deal  too  full,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Gripes;  ''that  man  with  the 
triangle  has  had  too  much,  already, — it's  beastly  !" 

Mr.  Grange  the  ex-smuggler  rather  approved  of  them.  "  They 
ain't  regulars,"  he  said,  "  and  that's  a  blessing.  I'd  as  soon  see  a 
coast-guard  as  a  regular,  any  day." 

Mr.  Bugge  had  been  reinforced  by  the  Talminster  polioraian, 
and  a  sergeant  from  Pembury.  It  was  a  very  pleasant  day  fer  Kr. 
Bugge. 

"  There's  a  lot  of  bad  characters  about/'  he  whispered  to  the 
sergeant. 
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"  Do  they  cut  up  rough  about  hero  ?'*  said  Lis  superior  officer. 

*' Pretty  well,  said  Mr.  Bugje.  "But  then  they  are  mostly 
Ininky  I'm  happy  to  say,  and  if  you  keep  your  feet  they  don't  hurt 
nuch — they  hit  so  wild  ;  but,  of  course,  if  you  get  down,  you  may 
ook  out.  I  don't  know  that  I  ever  met  harder  boots  anywhere," 
aid  Mr.  Bugge,  reflectively. 

The  sergeant  fixed  his  hat  very  tightly  on  his  head,  and  looked 
fiih  some  interest  on  the  Leigh  official. 

"This  seems  rather  an  observing  man,"  he  said  to  himself; 
'and  he  hasn't  got  a  bad-sized  foot  of  bis  own,  either  !" 

By  three  in  the  afternoon  the  scene  was  at  its  gayest  and 
rightest.  The  public  houses  were  crowded,  and  the  invisible  spirit 
i  spx)d  fellowship  was  seated  on  the  beer  cask.  Men  shook  hands 
rith  each  other  on  the  very  slightest  provocation  ;  their  wives  told 
■ch  other  anecdotes  about  their  last  babies ;  the  young  girls  made 
lO  objection  to  their  young  men  slipping  away  for  a  minute  or  two 
D  get  a  drop  of  cyder.  Indeed,  some  of  the  more  bashful  admirers 
mproved  considerably  after  slaking  their  thirst.  Nor  were  other 
Bfireshments  wanting,  there  were  at  least  five  ginger-beer  stalls 
rhere  the  teetotallers  regaled  themselves — indeed,  the  demand  for 
^pop  "  was  BO  great  that  the  vendors  refrained  from  drinking  any 
f  their  own  goods.  The  children,  too,  were  feasted  in  their  own 
ray;  seven  gingerbread  stalls  held  the  little  ones  fast,  and  the  brown 
miidges  on  their  infantine  noses  and  cheeks  proclaimed  that  they 
ad  a  share,  although  not  nearly  enough  of  the  delicacies  provided 
yt  them.  Three  shooting-galleries  gave  a  change  to  the  current  of 
be  men's  thoughts.  Bacchus  and  Venus  were  all  verv  well,  but 
hoold  Mars  be  forgotten  ?  not  by  the  martial  sons  of  England ; 
tid  on  the  beach  Aunt -Sally  afibrded  a  diversion  to  more  elderly 
pactators.  These  were  chiefly  elderly  married  men,  who  knew 
ift  and  what  was  to  be  expected  from  it;  and  no  doubt  it  was 
leasant  to  see  the  '*  old  woman,"  as  they  called  her,  get  a  whack 
U  the  face  from  a  well-directed  shot. 

**  That's  what  I  call  a  turning  of  the  tables,  Billy,"  said  a  dirty- 
K)kisg  gentleman  to  a  companion,  whose  nose  looked  as  if  it  had 
scratched  with  some  venomous  claws — it  was  so  festered  and 


**I  believe  you,  Jim  ;  but  ah,  it's  only  a  game;  it  ain't  true 
:>  naiare,  Jim,  worse  luck." 

And  above  all  the  din  thundered  the  band  of  the  Volunteer 
!4fles.  As  the  strains  of  the  polka  broke  upon  the  ear,  little 
bildren  forgot  their  gingerbread  and  danced  for  joy,  bashful 
laidens  took  a  turn  or  two  with  their  young  men,  and  a  facetious 
tall  keeper  seized  the  wife  of  the  man  who  owned  Aunt  Sally 
Juud  the  waist,  and  executed  a  parody  of  drawing-room  elegance 
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while  she  shrieked  *'a.done,"  amidst  the  roara  of  laughter  of 
mob.  And  through  the  swayiDg,  roaring,  shouting,  and  excited 
crowd,  strode  manfully  the  gallant  forms  of  Sergeant  Jefferies, 
and  constables  Jones  and  Bugge.  Most  of  tho  aristocracy  \A  Ugh 
were  assembled  in  the  grounds  of  Claremont  villa,  which  had  in 
excellent  sea  view.  Tents  were  erected  on  the  lawn,  and  there  wai 
a  nice  little  grass-plot  to  accommodate  the  players  at  croquet.  Hin 
Fenruddocke  was  there,  although  her  medical  adviser  had  recom* 
mended  her  to  stay  at  home  and  bathe  her  eye,  which  was  inflamei 
The  eyes  of  the  Misses  Jeokinson  were  all  right,  and  they  beaawd 
upon  the  company  generally,  but  at  the  same  time,  kept  a  rtrict 
watch  upon  the  curate  and  Miss  Florence.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Moodh 
and  Mrs.  Moodle  sanctified  the  festivity  by  their  presence.  Tte 
Taffitoes  and  the  Barkers  wore  new  bonnets  for  the  occasion;  Dr. 
Jerningham  was  in  great,  force ;  he  had  dropped  the  professional  sir 
and  looked  something  like  a  man  of  fashion,  as  he  wandered  about 
the  grounds  in  a  white  hat  and  red  necktie  with  his  bands  amkr 
his  coat  tails;  if  it  had  not  been  for  his  always  saying,  "  And  bcv 
do  we  find  ourselves,  to-day  T*  instead  of  "  How  do  you  doT'  nooae 
would  ever  have  guessed  him  to  be  only  a  medical  man.  Mir. 
Jerningham  looked  very  well,  and  no  one  ever  expected  anyihiDg 
more  from  her.  The  General  was  most  affable,  and  Mn.  di 
Calverly  was  on  her  very  best  behaviour.  She  was  civil  to  evciy- 
body  alike,  and  made  all  her  visitors  equally  vrelcome.  Flore&ca 
was  bright  and  happy,  and  some  people  could  not  keep  their  fsf% 
off  her.  Miss  Flora  Jenkinson,  indeed,  made  a  special  study  of 
her. 

**  A  nice  little  game,"  she  said  to  her  sister,  ••  going  on  in  thai 
direction  !"  and  she  nodded  her  head  towards  the  spot  where  the 
curate  was  standing.  '*  And  so  sly  too,  it's  shameful :  do  yoasee 
they  never  go  near  each  other,  Jemima  t" 

"Yes;  1  noticed  that,'' replied  the  elder  sister.  '•  I  thought 
perhaps  there  was  nothing,  after  all,  between  thein." 

"Nothing,  Jemima?  I  don't  know  what  you  call  notbingS 
but  if  you  had  any  eyes  in  your  head,  you  might  have  seen  plenty! 
"Why,  when  the  signal-gun  went  off,  everybody  gave  a  jump  *■* 
looked  out  to  sea — didn't  they?" 

**  Yes,  of  course." 

•*  Well,  then,  Mies  Florence  didn't  for  one.  Oh,d6ari»» 
no !  She  looks  up  at  the  curate  to  see  if  he  bad  jumped.  She  eenjt 
even  jump  now,  unless  my  gentleman  approveeof  it.  I  really  doe  t 
know  what  girls  are  coming  to!  Oh,  here  conoies  Mr.  NeTiltei  e| 
last,  with  some  claret-cup.  How  very  kind  of  yoa,  Mr.  Nerilw* 
it  is  80  hot|  thanks  I — just  a  little  glass." 

"  Ob,  for  shame,  Miss  Flora !  everybody  else  is  araiiUDS  ^ 
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3blety  and  you  will  make  us  blush  for  our  potations  if  you  will  not 
uurethem.*' 

"Mr.  Neville  would  prefer  a  bucket  full,  Flora,"  said  Miss 
emima,  severely  ;  *'  we  cannot  all  share  his  tastes." 

The  curate  saw  some  one  in  the  distauce,  probably  in  want  of 
iarei-cup,  for  he  beat  a  hasty  retreat. 

*'  You  should  not  have  said  that,  Jeciiima,  because  I  told  him 
ou  knew  nothing  of  the  bucket." 

**  Oh,  it  don't  signify — you  can  say  it  was  a  chance  allusion ;  it 
^ould  be  too  ridiculous  if  nobody  was  ever  to  mention  a  bucket 
gain  because  Mr.  Neville  has  put  his  foot  in  it.'* 

*'Dr.  Jemingham,  you  are  not  taking  anything,"  said  Miss 
'enruddocke. 

** '  Drink  to  me  only  with  thine  eye '  !'*  murmurerd  the  gallant 
)octor,  who  had  already  quenched  his  thirst  several  times,  and  now 
rore  his  white  hat  on  one  side  of  his  head.  ' '  I  beg  pardon — thanks  ! 
will  take  a  little  cup,"  said  Dr.  Jerningham,  hurriedly,  as  he 
totioed  a  stony  look  passing  over  Miss  Penruddocke's  face.  She 
lid  not  approve  of  the  familiarity  of  quotations,  excepting  among 
lerfect  equals. 

**  D n  that  fellow  I"  muttered  the  General ;  '*  the  apothecary 

s  sure  to  break  out — he  could  not  even  leave  her  sore  eye  alone !" 

*'  The  loving-cup  in  the  early  time  of  the  Church  was,  I 
apprehend  y  carried  round  at  their  festive  scenes  by  the  highest 
cdesiastic  present,"  said  the  Rev.  jMr.  Moodle,  "  I  have  a  fancy 
hat  it  was  supported  by  the  palm  of  the  left  hand,  and  the  handle 
leld  by  the  middle  and  little  finger  of  the  right.  It  would  be  im- 
lortant  to  ascertain  this,  if  the  custom  should  ever  again  become 
>revalent,  if  the  priest  inaugurates  festive  entertainments." 

**  There  would  be  precious  little  left  if  the  parson  got  the  first 
rwig,"  said  Dr.  Jerningham  to  Miss  Jenkinson.  The  fact  was,  that 
^e  worthy  Doctor  had  taken  a  little  too  much,  and  was  fast  relaps- 
ng  to  the  tone  of  thought  and  speech  of  his  medical-student  days. 
*  Hullo,  what's  that  V '  A  general  scream  from  the  ladies  answered 
lis  question.  A  brilliant  flash  of  lightning,  followed  by  a  tre- 
nendouB  peal  of  thunder,  startled  the  thoughtless  crowd.  There 
iras  a  slight  hesitation  at  first  whether  or  not  the  intrusion  should 
3e  recognised.  Dr.  Jemingham  gave  a  careless  glance  over  his 
ihoolder,  as  much  as  to  say  that  this  sort  of  thing  rather  belonged 
to  the  people  on  the  beach.  General  de  Calverly  elevated  his  chin, 
18  if  suspecting  some  vulgar  intrusion  upon  his  leisure ;  but  he 
certainly  grew  rather  white  in  the  face.  Another  terrific  flash  and 
Another  tremendous  peal  settled  the  matter. 

*'  I  really  think  that  we  had  better  beat  a  retreat,"  said  the 
Cteneral.    "  Would  you  accept  my  arm,  Miss  Pearuddocke  ]" 
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If  this  was  the  Generars  notion  of  a  retreat,  it  is  lucky. 
Perhaps  he  never  commanded  a  discomfited  army,  for  undoubtedly  Us 
principal  thought  was  to  get  safely  indoors  before  his  company. 
But  a  man  is  not  bound  to  fight  against  the  lightning ;  and  so  the 
General  had  some  excuse. 

The  guests  acted  according  to  their  nature.  Most  of  the  ladies 
ran  half  way  to  the  house  until  startled  by  another  flash  of  lightning, 
when  they  tried  to  run  back  to  the  tents ;  but  turned  again  bv  a 
roar  of  thunder,  they  finally  found  themselves  safe  in  the  drawing, 
room.  Dr.  Jeminghara  emptied  a  claret-jug  before  starting  for  the 
house,  **  to  prevent  it  from  getting  sour,"  he  said  lo  himself.  Mr. 
Moodle  clung  to  his  wife — he  always  did  in  these  secular  matters. 

**  It  was  different  in  the  early  days,"  he  said.  **  I  then  should 
have  interfered  ;  the  consecrated  bells  would  have  been  rungr/rw 
rocol  mortuos  plango  !  fuhjnra  fra'nfjo  I  hut,  alas,  my  love,  there  is 
little  faith  left.  Don't  leave  me,  my  dear — that  was  an  awful 
flash!'* 

The  •  only  lady  who  had  not  hurried  wTis  Florence.  It  never 
entered  her  head  to  interfere  with  others ;  it  was  quite  enough  for 
her  to  see  that  people  were  pushing  and  striving  to  get  out  of  tbe 
tent  to  make  her  hang  back  until  they  had  achieved  their  enterprise- 
She  was  just  preparing  to  follow  them,  however,  when  the  rain 
came  down — not  a  sjiot  or  two,  but  a  tremendous  shower  wbicb 
rendered  it  hopeless  to  effect  the  small  passage  to  the  house  without 
the  total  ruin  of  all  her  finery.  She  stepped  back,  and  found  she 
was  not  alone,  for  Mr.  Neville  had  not  taken  flisfht  with  the 
others. 

*'I  suppose  wo  must  stop  until  this  is  o/er  ?''  she  said;  "^ 
have  waited  just  a  little  too  long.  Why  did  you  not  runaway 
with  the  rest,  Mr.  Neville?  surely  the  curate  should  follow  bis 
vicar?'* 

'^  I  am  afraid  I  am  hardly  so  active  a  Churchman  as  Mr.  Moodle; 
and  then,  he  was  helped  on  by  Mrs.  Moodle.  Now,  I  was  left  to 
my  own  resources,  and  I  hesitated." 

"  You  are  not  afraid  of  the  lightning,  Mr.  Neville  1" 

*'  No,  not  of  the  lightning.'* 

•* Surely  not  of  the  thunder?" 

**  No,  nor  of  the  thunder;  but  still  I  am  afraid.  Can  you  not 
guess  of  what,  Florence  ?" 

Florence  looked  down  upon  the  ground  and  shook  her  head. 

"No?  then  I  must  tell  you — don't  take  away  your  hand  jus* 
for  a  moment,  Florence.  One  look  from  you  would  frighten  menKW* 
than  the  deadliest  flash  that  ever  burst  from  the  skies— one  word 
would  trouble  me  more  than  the  loudest  peal  that  ever  shook  the 
earth ;  and  the  word,  Florence,  would  be  *No,'  and  the  look!-^» 
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read  to  face  that ;  and  yet  I  must  dare  them  both,  Im> 
\  you — with  all  my  heart,  and  as  I  never  loved  before,  I 
Horence;    and  dearest,  dearest  Florence,  can  you  not 

1  stood  still  with  downcast  eyes;  but  her  face  flushed 
eljds  quivered ;  she  gave  a  little  sob,  but  she  either 
r  would  not  speak.  Suddenly  a  tremendous  flash  lit  up 
d  she  raised  her  eyes,  which  shone  but  not  with  anger, 
chnnder  foUowel,  her  sweet  voice  whispered,  "  Yes." 


CHAPTER  XX. 

IN  THE   CHURCHYARD. 

I  o'clock  of  the  evening  of  the  Regatta,  the  festivities  at 
t  be  considered  at  an  end.  The  crowds  had  flocked,  and 
ocking  to  the  railway-station  ;  but  the  town  and  beach 
ratively  deserted.  The  guests,  too,  at  Claremont  Villa, 
ET  their  departure,  and  thanking  Mrs.  de  Calverly  and 
1  for  a  very  pleasant  daj's  amusement  The  curate 
8  with  Florence,  and  managed  to  whisper  "  to-morrow," 
was  swept  away  by  the  crowd  of  leave.takers.  He 
newards  in  the  company  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Moodle ;  and 
aying  good.bye,  the  vicar  asked  him  to  proceed  to  the 
f  the  town,  and  see  how  poor  Mrs*  MuUins  was  going 

ened  that  Mrs.  Mullins  was  in  an  excellent  humour  for 
hat  evening.  She  was  eighty.six  years  of  age«  and  had 
belonging  to  her.  She  was  deaf  and  half  blind,  and  a 
pple  from  rheumatism;  but  she  still  took  a  great 
this  world,  and  felt  it  her  duty  to  impart  her  opinions  to 
odger — Mi's.  Buffer,  and  to  visitors  generally.  A  long 
ophecy  gave  her  great  advantages.  She  had  turned  her 
a  book  of  arithmetic,  and  by  adding,  and  substracting, 
lying  figures,  came  to  the  most  startling  conclusions, 
ror  of  Russia  was  at  present  on  her  mind,  and  she  found 
usions  to  an  invasion  of  England  by  that  potentate,  and 
her.  It  is  difficult  to  see  how  she  could  have  been 
the  event,  if  it  had  taken  place,  unless  some  wounded 
1  appropriated  her  crutches ;  but  still  it  did  worry  her 
>. 

the  curate  at  least  an  hour  to  go  over  the  matter  with 
was  only  when  he  detected  an  error  in  her  addition,  that 
e  at  all  satisfied.     However,  it  was  clear  that  209  and 
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316  did  Dot  make  527,  and,  therefore,  that  prophecy  did  not  point 
to  the  Emperor  of  Russia  on  this  occasion. 

Mrs.  Mullins  said,  "  drat  the  figures !"  and  wanted  to  make  oot 
it  didn't  signify ;  but  the  curate  was  not  going  to  let  her  off. 

''  I  am  afraid,  Mrs.  Mullins,"  he  said,  "  you  will  have  to  do  the 
whole  thing  over  again  ;"  and  after  a  promise  to  call  again  in  a  dij 
or  two,  Mr.  Neville  made  his  escape. 

It  was  a  beautiful  still  evening  as  he  walked  home,  and  chance 
made  him  take  the  short  cut  through  the  graveyard  of  the  parish 
church.  The  moon  had  risen,  and  the  old  grey  building,  with  it« 
strong  and  massive -looking  tower,  looked  down,  calm  and  statdy, 
upon  the  tombstones  of  the  dead  buried  within  the  shadow  of  the 
walls.  Time  had  done  its  worst  with  them  all ;  but  the  end 
seemed  peace  and  tranquillity,  and  the  old  churchyard  trees,  which 
still  had  vigorous  life,  whispered  to  each  other,  as  the  light  wind 
shook  their  leaves,  that  all  was  as  it  should  be,  and  very  good. 
And  so  thought  Mr.  Neville  as  he  seated  himself  upon  the  stile 
which  led  from  the  churchyard  to  the  marshes.  He  wanted  to  be 
quiet  a  little,  before  he  went  home  and  told  his  mother  that  be  hid 
asked  Florence  to  be  his  wife. 

**  She  will  laugh,'*  he  said  to  himself,  **  when  she  hears  it;  how 
long  is  it  since  I  told  her  I  should  never  marry, — and  I  wonte 
whether  I  have  done  right  now?"  It  was  not  of  his  own  happi- 
ness he  was  thinking — it  was  that  of  Florence.  "  Thit  trouble 
in  the  past  poisoned  my  very  nature,"  he  said  to  himself.  **It  is 
not  that  I  was  once  deceived,  that  was  a  hard  blow  to  bear;  bat 
the  wound  would  not  heal, — is  it  healed  now  ?  I  lost  my  love,  but, 
alas  I  my  faith  went  with  it ;  and  with  a  newer,  better  love,  will  a 
fresh  faith  come  back  ?  Shall  I  ever  have  to  doubt  Florence !  to 
look  upon  her  with  suspicion,  and  at  last,  great  Heaven!  with 
horror  \  Alas !  I  injure  Florence  now  that  I  even  dream  of  doubt, 
ing  her.  I  will  not  look  back, — I  will  have  done  with  the  part! 
I  will  not  look  upon  the  mirror  tlie  devil  thrusts  before  my 
eyes,  and  I  will  not  listen  to  memory  when  it  whispera  of  mj 
shame." 

The  curate  raised  his  head,  and  saw  a  lady  approaching  him. 
Ho  moved  from  the  stile  to  let  her  pass ;  but  she  stopped  w^  she 
was  close  to  him,  and  spoke  in  good  English  enough,  but  with  a 
foreign  accent— 

**  I  address  the  curate— is  it  not  so?"  she  said. 

**  Yes,  madame.  My  name  is  Neville,  and  I  am  curate  here. 
What  can  I  do  for  you  ?" 

•*  What  can  you  do?  well,  we  shall  see  in  good  time,— parhapi 
many  things ;  but,  first,  Mr.  Neville,  can  tell  me  where  Miiy 
iiurroushes'  child  is  buried  t" 
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"  Good  Heavens  1"  cried  the  curate,  **  then  it  was  her  child! 
Docs  she  know  that  he  is  dead  1  why  did  she  not  come  \  did  she 
«nd  you  ?" 

''You  ask  me  many  questions,  Mr.  Neville;  perhaps  I  may 
inswer  them,  but  first  show  me  the  grave.** 

The  curate  led  the  way  to  a  little  mound,  and  the  lady  care- 
fully  observed  its  position  in  the  graveyard. 

'*  J  do  not  see  any  headstone^"  she  said  ;  "  but  I  shall  not  for. 
get  where  little  Henry  Neville  is  laid, — I  think  that  was  the 
name  ?" 

"I  don't  know,"  replied  the  curate  ;  "  I  never  heard  the  Chris- 
tian name  of  the  child.  Henry  it  might  be  ;  but  why  ahe  should 
have  called  it  Neville  puzzles  me." 

**  She  was  imprudent,  Mr.  Neville — that  is  all.  When  we  are 
youDg  we  are  so,  and  then  we  call  things  by  the  right  names." 

'*  It  matters  nothing  to  me,  madame.  She  crossed  my  path 
once ;  but  she  will  cross  it  no  more,  and  the  child  is  at  rest,  and 
will  Dot  trouble  any  one." 

'*  Mr.  Neville,  you  are  hard.  Have  you  not  any  pity  for  Mary  ? 
Listen.  She  does  not  know  that  her  little  Henry  is  dead ;  that 
woman  Andrews  never  told  her.  But  that  women  is  clever.  She 
takes  the  payment  only  last  week  for  the  past  quarter  for  that 
child  when  he  is  dead,  and  yesterday,  when  I  visit  Mrs.  Andrews, 
Ae is  gone!" 

**Has  she  lefl  Talminster  ?"  said  the  curate. 
**Tes,  she  and  her  husband  have  gone,  and  nobody  knows 
where.     One  man  says  to  Plymouth,  another  to  Cornwall ;  but 
^hat  does  it  signify  \    What  remains  is,  who  shall  tell  Mary  \   Mr. 
Neville,  will  you  1" 

"No,  madame,  I  will  not." 

"  And  yet  she  would  bear  it  better  from  you  than  firom  any  one 
^Ting.  Do  not  be  so  hard,  Mr.  Neville.  Has  your  regard  for 
M«ry  passed  away  ?  My  word  for  it,  if  you  saw  her  it  would 
^▼e.  She  is  handsome,  she  is  clever ;  above  all,  she  is  a  woman  ; 
^d  when  you  knew  her  she  must  have  been  little  more  than  a 
lild.  MiJce  it  up^  Mr.  Neville — Mary  wishes  it ;  she  thinks  con. 
tonUy  of  you." 
"  Thinks  of  me  1"  said  the  curate. 

"  Yes,"  replied  the  lady.  "  Why  can  you  not  forgive  ?  If  she 
as  made  mistakes,  if  she  has  just  compromised  herself,  what  is  it 
fter  so  many  years  \ — at  least,  she  loves  you, — ^loves  you  more 
um  ever  she  loved  that  child.  Come  to  her,  Mr.  Neville ;  let  the 
i8t  be  forgotten,  and  Mary  and  you  will  quarrel  no  more,  and  I 
Ql  ask  no  reward  but  the  pleasure  of  seeing  my  friend  happy 
ice  more.'* 
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"Madame!"  paid  the  curate,  rising,  and  speaking  in  a  cold, 
determined  tone,  "  it  is  better  that  this  conversation  should  cease. 
I  have  nothing  to  say  to  Mary.  I  neither  love  nor  hate  her, — she  is 
no  longer  anything  to  me." 

*'  Is  it  so,  Mr.  Neville  \  If  I  were  a  man  and  spoke  for  Mary, 
I  would  have  another  answer.  But  never  mind, — Mary  haa  yet  a 
friend.  Her  father  has  arrived— do  you  hear  that,  Mr.  Neville! 
Perhaps  you  have  seen  him — he  was  at  the  inquest  here  ?  Does  be 
look  like  a  man  to  forgive  an  injury,  Mr.  Curate  ?  I  do  not  thiok 
your  coat  would  save  you  if  I  chose  to  tell  !'* 

"  Tell  what  you  like,  madame.  I  am  sick  and  weary  of  the 
subject.  I  refuse  to  say  another  woixl,"  and  the  curate  rsuised  hi 
hat,  and  hurried  from  the  churchyard. 

She  followed  him  to  the  stile,  and  looked  after  him. 

*'  I  am  not  sum,**  she  said  to  herself,  **  that  Mary  would  like  to 
see  that  man  again, — she  is  so  difficult  to  comprehend.  I  aerer 
knew  she  had  a  lover ;  perhaps  it  is  better  as  it  is.  But  for  all 
that,  my  friend,  Mr.  Neville,  if  I  get  a  chance,  I  will  make  joo 
glad  to  lie  where  lies  your  little  Henry.'* 

'^Rather  late  to  be  out  here  in  the  churchyard  !*'  said  a  gruff 
voice  over  her  shoulder.     '*  Who  was  that  you  was  a-talking  to!    i 
This  ain't  the  place  for  lover's  meetings,  except  on  Sundays,"  said 
Mr.  Bugge,  who  was  going  his  final  rounds. 

The  lady  drew  herself  up,  and  looked  scornfully  at  the  guardian 
of  the  peace. 

Do  you  know  whom  you  speJlk  to  ?'*  she  said.  *\1  come  to  see  a 
grave,  and  I  talked  to  Mr.  Neville.  Well,  the  grave  is  not  muchi 
and  Mr.  Neville  is  smaller  than  the  grave, — he  is  less  than  do- 
thing.     Do  you  understand,  Mr.  Policeman?" 

**  Mr.  Bugge  did  not  understand  it,  but  he  looked  as  though  be 
did.  His  manner  became  polite  and  deferential,  and  he  saidf 
insinuatingly — 

*'  You  found  the  grave,  ma'am  ?" 

"  Oh,  yes  ;  I  found  the  grave  of  the  little  Henry,  and  I  shed  a 
few  tears,  and  I  spoke  to  Mr.  Neville,  and  he  sheds  no  tears;  ani 
I  am  a  woman,  Mr.  Policeman,  and  Mr.  Neville  is  a  man  I"  and 
the  lady  clenched  her  hands  and  looked  as  though  she  would  hate 
liked  to  be  a  man  of  Mr.  Bugge's  size,  for  the  sake  of  the  curate. 

'*  Ah/'  said  Mr.  Bugge,  whose  manner  again  altered,  and  be- 
came almost  feminine  in  its  tenderness,  '*  don't  take  on,  miss.  It'i 
what  we  must  all  come  to.  I  don't  think  any  the  worse  of  yon  for 
your  little  misfortune.  I'm  a  man, — I  can  feel  for  a  lady  in  dis- 
tress. I  ain't  a  clergyman,  and  I've  seen  so  much  of  this  kind  of 
bad  work,  I  don't  intend  to  be.  If  I  can  help  you,  miss,  in  this 
business,  you  may  rely  u^jon  me," 
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**  Help  me?  well,  perhaps,  yes. 

She  took  out  her  purse  and  drew  out  half  a  sovereigu. 

*•  Will  you  accept  this  ?  That  is  right ;  and  you  will  keep  my 
:^ret,  is  it  not  so?" 

**  Of  course,  miss!'* 

"  And  if  I  write  to  jou,  and  you  can  help  me  to  pay  this 
eviUe,  you  will  doit  r' 

"  I'm  blessed  if  I  don't,  with  all  my  heart !" 

*'Well,  then,  here  is  my  card.  Stop,  let  me  write  down  your 
tme.  Humphrey,  you  say.  Oh,  what  a  pretty  name !  and 
ugge,  I  shall  not  forget  it  now.  Please,  do  not  follow  me;  I 
now  my  way,"  and  the  strange  lady  made  her  way  in  the  direction 
[  the  railwav.station. 

*'She  is  bound  for  the  rail,"  mused  Mr.  Bugge ;  **  and  she  will 
catch  the  last  train.  What's  on  her  card  1  Madame  Delachose, 
2,  Stamford  Street,  London.  Well,"  said  Air.  Bugge  to  himself, 
confidentially,  "you  are  a  fool,  Humphrey!'  To  think  of  me,  a 
tnarried  man,  too,  who  ought  to  know  life  pretty  well,  never  sus- 
pecting but  what  that  lady  was  a  miss !  Why,  she  will  think  me 
in  ass !  How  clear  it  does  all  work  out,  to  be  sure.  It's  Grim. 
Con.,  that's  what  it  is !  I  thought  one  of  your  High  Church  would 
never  be  mixed  up  in  a  common  sort  of  business.  Why,  let  me  see ! 
this  will  go  into  the  Ecclesiastical  Court,  and  then  there's  the 
Divorce  Court,  and,  before  it's  done  with,  I  ain't  sure  it  won't  be 
in  the  Bankruptcy  Court  I  I  very  much  fear,  young  man,"  said 
llr.  Bugge,  addressing  an  imaginary  Mr.  Neville,  "  you  will  find 
fourself  in  the  wrong  box  yet ! " 

Mr.  Bugge  walked  to  the  little  grave  and  inspected  it. 

"  So  that  was  a  French  child,  was  it  ?"  he  soliloquised.  '*  I  don't 
bow  that  I  ever  saw  a  French  little  love-child  before.  No  wonder 
lie  got  drowned,  poor  little  chap.  They  are  not  a  maritime  people, 
but  they  are  a  sharp,  clever  lot,  for  all  that ;  and  I  don't  know  I 
iver  saw  a  woman  I  respect  so  much  on  a  short  acquaintance  as 
Uadame  Delachose  1" 

CHAPTER  XXI. 

NO     ENGAGEKENT. 

On  the  morning  following  the  Regatta,  the  General,  while 
tting  at  his  breakfast,  was  interrupted  by  the  entrance  of  a 
rvant,  who  asked  if  he  could  see  Mr.  Bugge,  the  policeman,  who 

id  called. 

On  entering  the  library,  to  which  apartment  the  ofl&cial  had 
«n  asked,  the  Oeneral  could  not  help  noticing  the  extreme  air  of 
ejection  exhibited  by  \m  visitor. 
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**  Excuse  me,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Biigge,  "for  intruding ;  kt  I 
thought  it  my  duty  to  let  you  hear  the  melancholy  news." 

"  What  is  it,  my  manT* 

**He  is  gone,  sir!" 

•*Gone? — where?  Who  the  deuce  are  you  talking  about!" 
said  the  Oeneral,  testily. 

No   particulars   is    mentioned,  sir;    but   here    is  the  officid 

document — 

"From  the  Superintendent,  Exeter  Police,  to  CoDstfthle  Hompbitj 
Bugj^e,  No.  too,  X.  Division.— Bob.,  alias  Robert  Scorch,  alias  Kobert 
Blood,  died  yesterday  in  Exeter  Jail." 

*' By  Jove!"  said  the  General,  '^then  the  ruffian  has  escaped 
the  gallows  r* 

**Ah,"  said  Mr.  Bugge,  **he  was  a  determined  chap;  no  ex. 
pense  has  been  spared  about  that  man.  If  you  will  believe  me, 
Qeneral,  he* s  been  living  on  chicken  broth  and  port  wine  for  the 
last  fortnight  in  the  infirmary  ;  and  I  heard  the  other  day  firomi 
warder  that,  when  he  got  speechless  a  week  ago,  they  gave  him  * 
pint  of  brandy.  And  then,  when  he  could  not  hold  any  more 
brandy,  that  man  dies." 

*'  Then  there  is  no  necessity  for  us  to  stop  here  any  longer,  of 
course  "  said  the  General. 

"No,  sir,  I  suppose  not.  I  don't  think  anything  of  the  sort 
would  be  likely  to  happen  again, — ^not  even  if  all  your  good  ladies 
went  out  a-picking  wUd-flowers.  I'm  afeard,  General,  there  woald 
be  no  use  in  your  waiting." 

*'  I  don't  understand  you,  my  man.  You  don't  want  such  i 
ruffian  back  again,  do  you  ]" 

'*  No,  sir,  it's  not  that ;  but  I'm  upset  a  bit,  and  I  don't  deny 
it.  The  man  was  my  prisoner,  and  he's  made  his  escape  out  of 
lawful  custody ;  take  it  how  you  like,  that  is  what  it  comes  to. 
And  it's  an  awful  thought  that,  if  I  hadn't  hit  that  man  quite  w 
hard,  he  might  have  lived  to  be  hanged.  I  wish  you  good  morniogt 
sir  !"  and  Mr.  Bugge  took  his  departure  slowly  and  sorrowt'ullj,  to 
spread  the  bad  news  among  the  other  persons,  whose  evidence  wooU 
have  been  required  at  the  Assizes. 

'*  Papa,  dear,"  said  Florence,  as  he  re-entered  the  bieak&st- 
room,  **here  is  a  letter  from  Frank!  We  have  been  waiting  so 
impatiently  for  you." 

*'From  Frank?"  exclaimed  the  General,  delightedly.  ''Why 
my  love,"  he  continued,  addreesing  his  wife,  '*  Frank  is  oomiiV 
home.  By  Jove  !  he's  been  wounded ;  but  he's  all  right,  be  says. 
Let  me  read  this  to  you — *  I  suppose  you  saw  in  the  papers  ^ 
there  was  a  row  at  Ramjingewagly.wollah.  There  is  a  small  nijsk 
there,  with  a  small  mud  fort^  and  the  beggar  got  inacdent  in  the  hot 
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weather ;  bo  the  left  wing  was  ordered  out  there.  He  made  a  stand 
for  8ome  hours,  and  then  there  was  hot  work  enough  with  the  sun 
and  his  ragged  ruffians  behind  the  walls,  until  we  got  a  big  gun, 
that  made  a  breach,  and  then  it  was  all  over  with  Rajah  Jamsipoot, 
or  some  such  name.  I  believe  our  men  looted  the  village.  There 
was  not  much  to  take,  except  brass  pots  and  sticky  sweet  cakes  ; 
Htalot  of  men  got  ill,  drinking  whitewash,  which  they  supposed 
to  be  toddy.  A  man  of  my  company  took  two  quarts  before  he 
found  out  his  mistake.  I  was  hit  in  the  arm — it's  all  right  again 
BOW.  Our  Major  Mansell  was  killed,  and  I  think  that  is  all  about 
Bamjingewagly-wollah.'  That's  the  worst  of  Frank,  he  won't  tell 
anything,"  said  the  General,  **  that  one  wants  to  know.  Of  course, 
a  man  should  know  how  to  hold  his  tongue  about  his  own  affairs  or 
other  people's ;  but  in  a  public  matter  like  thi.>^,  he  might  really 
have  said  a  little  more.  Let  me  see,  he  says — *  I  shall  be  in 
london,  I  expect,  six  weeks  or  so  after  you  get  this.  I  can't  go  by 
this  steamer  as  I  have  got  Major  Mansell's  widow  to  take  care  of. 
She  is  going  home.'  This  is  another  reasonr  why  we  should  leave  this 
I^ace.  I  have  just  heard  that  the  ruffian  who  assaulted  Florence  is 
dead,  and,  luckily,  that  sets  us  free." 

The  servant  entered  the  room  again,  to  say  that  Mr.  Neville  was 
JQ  the  library,  and  would  be  glad  to  see  the  General  at  his  earliest 
conyenience. 

"Deuced  annoying!"  said  the  General ;  **  he's  come  now  about 
the  disgusting  business.  I  must  say,  he  might  leave  it  alone — it's 
no  concern  of  his !"  and  so  saying,  the  irate  offi-cer  proceeded  slowly 
to  his  library  again. 

Florence  was  crimson,  and  her  mother  noticed  it. 

**  What  is  the  matter,  my  love?"  she  said. 

Florence  began  to  cry.  Mrs.  de  Calverly  went  over  to  her, 
^  took  her  hand  tenderly. 

**  What  is  it,  dear?"  she  inquired  again. 

Florence  nestled  her  head  on  her  mother's  bosom.  A  sudden 
'^ht  flashed  on  Mrs.  de  Calverly. 

**Ha8  Mr.  Neville  said  anything,  dearest  ?" 

"Yes,  mamma." 

"And  what  did  my  foolish  Florence  say?" 

**  Mamma,  dear,  don't  be  angry  with  me.  I  tliink  I  said  some- 
thing too." 

Mrs.  de  Calverly  kissed  her,  patted  her  cheek,  and  stroked  her 
'hiUI's  beautiful  hair  fondly. 

"  Never  mind,  dearest,"  she  said,  "  I  am  not  angry,  and  I  am 
are  your  father  will  not  be.  I  think  Mr.  Neville  was  rash  and 
»remature ;  but  it  was  a  pardonable  rashness." 

"Oh,  yes  mamma." 
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**  But  I  am  rather  angry  with  him  for  not  speaking  first  to  the 
General  or  myself." 

**  Papa  was  not  in  the  tent." 

**  No,  perhaps  not,  my  dear ;  but  you  should  have  referred  Mr. 
Neville  to  me."  .j^ 

'*  Yes,  I  know  I  should.  I  think  it  was  the  thunder  and  light- 
ning, perhaps." 

*^Hush,  Florence;  here  comes  papa." 

The  General  wore  a  solemn  and  pompous  air  when  he  retnnied. 

•'Mrs,  de  Calverly,"  he  said,  "I  should  be  obliged  by  your 
accompanying  me  to  the  library.  Florence,  we  shall  expect  to  fiod 
you  here  when  we  return. 

'*  She  had  not  very  long  to  wait,  although  it  seemed  an  age  to 
her.  She  heard  voices  at  last,  as  the  library-door  opened  and  the  hall* 
door  shut;  and  Florence  hid  her  head  behind  the  window  curtaim, 
for  the  window  of  the  breakfast-room  looked  over  the  approach  to 
the  house.  She  could  not  help  taking  just  one  peep  as  the  foot, 
steps  resounded  over  the  gravel.  She  only  saw  the  back  of  a  clerical- 
cut  coat,  and  a  well-brushed  hat;  but  even  that  much  was  a  great 
comfort  to  her.  She  was  not  looking  out  of  the  window,  howeTerj 
when  the  General  and  Mrs.  de  Calverly  returned. 

"Come  here,  Florence,  my  dear,"  said  the  General,  as  he 
seated  himself  in  his  arm.chair.  "  Just  sit  down  for  one  miantc 
while  I  speak  to  you." 

Florence  sat  down  on  a  footstool  at  his  feet  The  General  put 
his  arm  round  her  and  began  in  measured  tones— 

"  Your  mother  and  I,  Florence,  have  been,  I  may  observe,  sut- 
prised  at  a  communication  we  have  from  Mr.  Neville.  I  will  no^ 
say  displeased,  but  I  confine  myself  to  the  expression — sarpriaed- 
Do  you  follow  me,  Florence?" 

•*  Yes,  papa,"  she  whispered. 

''Mr.  Neville,  it  would  appear,  took  the  hasty,  and,  perhaps 
ill-advised  step,  of  communicating  his  tieelinq[s  towards  70^0 
Florence,  at  a  time  when  nobody  could  have  been  prepared  for  aucb 
a  proceeding." 

**  No,  papa,"  said  Florence. 

"  A  violent  convulsion  of  nature,  attended  with  thunder  an^ 
lightning,  may,  perhaps,  account  for  his  behavbur!" 

"  Yes,  papa." 

"  At  the  same  time,  Florence,  I  am  not  altogether  diqpleaseJ- 
Your  mother  and  I  have  both  a  high  opinon  of  Mr.  Neville.  He  i^ 
a  gentleman,  and  the  sou  of  a  gentleman,  and  it  is  natural  eooagii 
that  he  should  see  the  advantages  of  a  connection  with  the  ^ 
Calverly  family ;  so  that,  on  the  whole,  your  mother  and  I,  wbil* 
not  approving,  yet  refrain  £rom  condemning;  and  while  wiibboU- 
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)ur  assent,  yet  decline  absolutely  to  reject.  I  bope^I  make 
ilf  quite  clear,  Florence  1" 

Oh,  yes,  quite,"  said  Florence." 

'  Very  well,  then,  my  dear.  You  perceive  it  will  not  be 
5sary  for  me  to  recur  to  the  subject ;  and  to-morrow,  my  love, 
rill  proceed  to  London.  Give  me  a  kiss,  my  dear." 
Ind  Florence  gave  the  kiss,  and  was  glad  it  was  all  over, — at 
rate,  for  the  moment ;  for  she  felt  utterly  stupid  and  con- 
led. 

Idon*t  think,  Florence,"  said  her  mother  when  the  General 
iie  room,  *'  that  you  quite  understand  ?" 
'  Not  exactly,  perhaps." 

Well,  my  love,  what  your  father  means  is,  that  if  yftu  and 
(Seville  have  the  same  regard  for  each  other  at  the  end  of  a 

or  so,  he  will  not  make  any  objection  ;  but  at  present  there 
t;  be  no  engagement.  There  must  be  no  promise,  my  love— it 
0  soon  to  think  of  marriage." 

'Mamma,  dearest,"  said  Florence  blushing,  *'  we  never  dreamt 
at  It  was  only  that  he  wanted  to  tell  me  that  he  liked  me 
a  little ;  and  I  don't  think  it  was  his  fault.  I  can't  bear  that 
.  should  think  him  to  blame." 

^Well,  we  won't  blame  anybody,  Florence;  only  mind  you 
lise  me  there  is  no  engagement  until  we  have  given  our  con. 
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'  I  promise,  mamma,  dear.     But  I  may  see  him  once  more,  if 
Jls!" 

'  He  js  sure  to  do  that,  my  love, — indeed  he  said  he  should 
I  Mrs.  Neville  this  afternoon.  I  daresay  you  will  find  time 
to  say  good.bye  to  Mr.  Neville ;  and,  by.the.bye,  we  shall 
plenty  of  that  kind  of  work ;  for  the  General  wants  to  be  off 
orrow  if  he  can.  But  that  is  nonsense.  The  washerwoman 
t  send  the  things  home  until  the  day  after  to-morrow,  and  then 
\  are  the  bills  to  settle,  and  then  people  to  call  on,  besides.  That 
had  better  take  the  piano  away,  too.  What's  his  name, 
3nce1" 

Walter,"  said  Florence,  colouring. 

'  Walter  ?  what  nonsense !  It  was  Tootle,  or  some  name  like 
You  can  call  round  and  tell  him  to  take  it  away,  and  send 
is  bill" 

In  the  afternoon  Mrs.  Neville  called  and  had  half  an  hour's 
ate  conversation  with  the  General  and  Mrs.  de  Calverly.  Mr. 
ille  arrived  after  the  serious  part  of  the  business  was  over,  and 
(fjrdially  received  by  everybody  but  Florence,  who  made  him 
^  an  elaborate  little  curtisey,and  said,  **  No,  thank  you  !•"  when 
curate  remarked,  with  elt^bovate  dignity  of  demeanour,  that  it 
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WAS  a  very  warm  day.  Matters  improved,  however,  when  Mrs.  de 
Calverly  proposed  that  she  and  Florence  should  join  Mrs.  Neville 
and  her  son  in  a  stroll  on  the  beach. 

It  was  good  of  Mrs.  de  Calverly  to  take  the  rugged  road  over 
the  shingle,  towards  the  deserted  rocks,  instead  of  parading  aloD<( 
the  more  frequented  and  tlie  better-levelled  Esplanade.  It  bort 
her  corns  terribly,  but  she  did  not  mind  just  for  once  ;  for  Florence 
was  her  daughter,  and  she  remembered  the  time  when  she  herself 
had  no  corns  and  was  just  engaged.  It  was  better  still  when  Mrs. 
de  Calverly  said — 

"  I  think  Mrs.  Neville  and  I  will  stroll  home.  If  you  like  to 
wait  half  an  hour  longer  on  the  beach  you  can,  Florence;  bat 
don't  be  later.*' 

''  I  think,  perhaps,  I  had  better  come  now,  mamma.  I  have 
got  a  little  headache.'* 

''The  cool  air  is  good  for  the  headache,  my  dear;  you  bad 
better  sit  a  little  longer.  I  daresay  Mr.  Neville  will  wait  to  see 
you  home?" 

''  I  shall  be  delighted  to  be  of  service,**  replied  the  cnrate,  as  if 
the  idea  had  never  struck  him  before  of  waiting  for  Florence. 

'*  Well,  then,  good-bye,  for  the  present,  and  don*t  be  late!" 

As  the  backs  of  the  elder  ladies  disappeared  from  viev  the 
curate*  s  manner  became  less  stately,  and  Miss  Florence  grew 
rather  more  so. 

*' Florence!*'  said  the  curate. 

*' Yes,  Mr.  Neville.** 

•*  Don't  be  a  goose !"  continued  the  curate. 

Florence  looked  up  at  him,  and  could  not  help  smiling.  It  ^^ 
no  use  trying  to  be  dignified,  and  she  gave  a  little  sigh,  as  though 
she  had  done  her  very  best,  and  could  do  no  more. 

*•  You  are  not  angry  with  me,  Florence?'* 

"  No,  not  with  you  ;  but  I  am  just  a  little  angry  with  iny*lf- 
Nobody  scolded  me,  nor  talked  at  me  yesterday,  and  papa  and 
mamma  look  at  me  now  as  if  I  had  not  quite  behaved  myself." 

'*  Because  you  said  *  yes,'  Florence  ?*' 

**  I  suppose  so." 

"  And  if  I  said,  *  Take  your  *  yes  '  back !'  you  are  in  radi  a  littl« 
temper,  that  you  would  take  me  at  my  word,  I  daresay.  But  f^ 
shall  not  have  the  choice.  I  will  tell  you  over  and  over  again,  jo^^ 
to  punish  you,  Florence,  that  I  love  you  with  /ill  my  heart  and  aU 
my  being,  that  you  are  the  joy  of  my  eyes,  and  the  pube  of  iny 
life !     You  would  not  like  to  take  my  life,  would  you,  Florence  T 

"  Oh,  Mr.  Neville!  don't  talk  so  wickedly." 

**  Then  mind  how  you  take  back  your  *  yes  !'  " 

<'  I  did  not  mean  to  take  it  back,"  she  whispered. 
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**  Then  you  must  say  it  once  again, — only  just  once,  and  I  will 
satisfied." 

"Say  yes  once  more?  Oh, I  can't!"  slie  said.  **  Yes^  then, 
.Neville!" 

"  Now,  Florence,  we  can  speak  quite  comfortably.  Your  papa 
trids  any  engagement,  I  understand.  I  must  say  I  think  it 
dl" 

•*  Oh,  papa  is  quite  right,  Mr.  Neville, — he  is  alwajrs  right." 
"I  think  your  mamma  would  have  consented,  Flprence  1" 
Dear  mamma,"  said  Florence,  half  to  herself. 
She  seem^  a  person  of  very  superior  judgment,"  continued 
.  Neville. 

''  Mamma  is  always  in  the  right,  too,  Mr.  Neville." 

'*  I'm  in  the  wrong,  then,  I  suppose  \  for  I  do  wish  I  could  have 
:  your  promise.  You  will  be  away  in  London,  and  mixing  in  all 
ts  of  gaiety,  and  I  shall  be  here  and  lonely,  and  dreading  every 
^  that  you  are  forgetting  me,  FJorenco." 

'*I  shall  hot  do  that,  Mr.  Neville.  How  do  you  know  that  I 
til  not  be  fretting  about  your  conduct,  sir  ?  I  have  seen  Miss 
ira  Jenkinson  look  at  you  most  suspiciously." 

"  Bother  Miss  Flora  I"  said  the  curate. 

''  She  gave  you  some  slippers  ?" 

'*They  did  not  fit, — upon  my  word  of  honour  I" 

"Who  sent  the  smoking-cap,  Mr.  Neville?" 

"  You  did.  Miss  Florence.  I  knew  it  by  the  bad  work  !  all 
^  stitches  dropping,  and  the  lining  half  sewed.  Do  you  know, 
!ss  Florence,  that  the  state  of  that  cap  very  nearly  prevented  me 
cm  saying  anything  in  the  tent  yesterday  ?" 

'* Oh,  Mr.  Neville,  I  never  made  that  cap,  indeed." 

Then  I  forgive  you  just  this  once ;  and  I  wonder  if  I  may  write 
you  now  and  then,  Florence,  just  to  say  that  I  am  not  engaged 
Miss  Floral" 

'*  Papa  won't  like  it,  Mr.  Neville.  I  know  mamma  said  some. 
Kig  about  correspondence,  and  papa  said  you  could  write  to 
a." 

**  But,  Florence,  I  can't  write  to  him  about  Miss  Flora,  nor 
)ut  the  slippers,  nor  the  smoking-cap,  nor  the  storm,  nor  what  I 
V  in  the  lightning,  or  heard  in  the  thunder!" 

"Your  mother  might  write  to  mine,  Mr.  Neville.  Nobody 
pects  ladies'  letters  to  be  quite  sensible." 

'*  Don*t  they,  Florence  \  Then  I  promise  you  I  will  ask  my 
Hher  to  make  a  gieat  fool  of  herself." 

''  Mr.  Neville,  ibr  shame !  to  speak  that  way  of  your  own  dear 
>ther."  ; 

••  For^ve  m«  i" 
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"  No,  I  will  not.    Well,  just  this  once,  perhaps." 
"  Say  it,  then/' 
"  I  forgive  you,  Mr,  Neville." 

•*  That  will  not  do,  Florence.     Say,  *  I  forgive  you,  Frank.' " 
"  Oh,  ilo  let  me  go  home,  Mr.  Neville.     It  is  getting  late. 
"  No,  say  it  first,  and  then  I  will  be  good  and  obedient  for  ever 
and  ever." 

"  I  forgive  you,  Frank !" 


THE  PARADISE  OF  FOOLS. 

The  walls  are  bare— no  roof  the  palace  caps  ; 

Blank  windows  gape  upon  a  sullen  moat. 
The  bat's. wing  in  each  crevice  darkly  flaps 

A  weird  rejoinder  to  the  screech-owl's  note. 

And  lo  !  a  garden  stretches  branches  dank 
Across  the  mildewed  paths  that  hate  the  sun. 

My  lady's  bower  do  withered  roses  flank,— 
Her  wheel  is  still,  that  radiant  toils  hath  spun. 

'Tis  near  the  place  where  Has  Been  and  Is  Not, 
Plain,  through  sick  sound,  for  ever  spent  in  sighs; 

Here  Glory' held  her  scroll  for  Fate  to  blot, 
Ere  Hope  broke  weeping  from  her  sad  good-byes. 

Has  Been  and  Is  Not — make  they  much^ado. 
When  pilgrims  enter  at  the  palace-gate. 

And  find  upon  the  the  threshold  boughs  of  rue, 
And  all  the  dusky  chambers  desolate  1 

Not  so,  for  rising  from  the  shadows  dense, 
A  great  hand  writes  upon  each  brow  **  Forget,"  , 

And  from  the  mind  doth  fade  its  long  suspense, 
AAd  from  each  soul  the  darkness  ^  i^ret. 
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And  Fancy  cometh  from  a  distant  range 

To  lead  them  in,  and  minister,  and  heal 
What  wounds  befel  upon  their  journey  strange. 

And  each  boon  granted  is  for  common  weal. 

Therefore  the  company  spreads  large  for  view, 

And  hither  flock  fresh  pilgrims  every  day. 
Blind,  lame,  and  weary,  and  the  stalwart,  too, 

Press  onward  in  the  dust  that  marks  the  way. 

Dumb  Shakespeares  smile,  and  feel  the  monarch's  crown 

Floating  above  them  in  the  empty  air ; 
A  touch  would  claim  it, — pah — a  wordy  clown 

May  wear  the  honour  they  are  fain  to  spare. 

A  Caesar  mounts  the  steps  with  martial  stride ; 

The  earth  were  his  in  grand  monopoly 
(The  Rubicon  foresworn)  if  but  his  pride 

Might  wear  the  purple  ;  but — he  aims  too  high. 

A.nd  who  doth  barken  with  an  ear  enrapt. 
As  to  Pan's  music,  whilst  the  bats' -wings  stii*, 

And  words  of  wisdom  to  the  strain  adapt  ? 
Philosophy  that  steals  from  life  the  spur. 

And  who  in  weedy  garden  seeks  to  find 

Fruit  in  the  tangles,  roses  richly  red, 
Like  those  that  tempt  the  senses  of  the  blind, 

Who  feel  the  colour  where  they  pluck  and  tread. 

And  who,  and  who,  and  who  ? — an  Echo  bears, 
And  bears  the  question  onward  like  the  cry, 

Of  eager  bugle,  answered  by  swift  tears— 
Within  the  palace  every  eye  is  dry. 

Without  our  Solons,  measurini^r  their  graves. 
Gaze  wistful  into  space  that  speaketh  ne'er ; 

And  the  Great  Question  in  its  progress  raves. 
And  lashes  cruel  bars  in  mad  despair. 

Without,  Philosophy  with  smileless  lips 
Doth  Patience  summon  and  stern  Fortitude ; 

From  Fortune's  upturned  horn  the  nectar  drips 
On  barren  mounds  that  death's  cold  mist  exude« 
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Fain  would  all  enter  where  weak  brothers  rove 
Apart  from  sadness,  and  no  sorrow  rules^ 

In  the  disposal  of  life's  treasure-trove 
Sages  would  claim  the  Paradise  of  Fools. 

**  Not  so,"  they  shout,  awaking  as  from  sleep, 
'*  Truth's  martyrs  live  in  us  for  her  to  die. 

For  her  v^e  sow  the  grain  that  Time  shall  reap 
In  the  clear  daylight  coming  by-and-bye. 

We  would  not  enter  where  the  pulses  beat 
Only  in  tune  to  lightsome  jester's  bells, 

Nor  wrest  from  Fancy  some  bright-limned  conceit- 
Though  life  were  but  a  passion  of  feirewells. 

Nor  would  we  win  that  calm  monotonous 
That  dwells  within  their  haven  of  repose ; 

The  Seeing  Eye  is  doubly  dear  to  us. 
If  we  can  read  the  secret  of  our  woes. 

Suffer,  and  shrink  not  from  the  pointed  shaft ; 

The  feeblest  only  from  the  combat  flies— 
The  empty  heart  is  mirthless,  though  it  laughed 

Within  the  walls  where  only  Fools  are  Wise. 

Ellts  Eble. 
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MAGAZINE  LITERATURE. 

BY  Dll.  ALFRED  J.  H.  CRESPI. 

lEKE  ib  no  profession  more  seductive  than  literature,  none,  not 
3D  the  bar,  io  which  there  are  more  disappointments  and  failures, 
ere  is  no  calling  apparently  easier,  no  walk  in  life  sooner  leading 
fame  and  distinction  ;  there  is  none  which,  in  reality,  deludes  its 
tims  more,  none  which  so  often  holds  out  prospects  that  are 
irer  realised. 

Every  magazine  editor,  every  publisher  would  confirm  this 
tement.  There  are  few  callings  in  which  fairly  good  abilities  are 
likely  to  be  completely  thrown  away;  there  are  very  few  which 
i  not  far  more  remunerative  and  less  harassing,  except  in  the 
;e  of  those  who  draw  the  rare  prizes. 

Of  course  I  know  that  a  really  distinguished  writer  is  a  very 
iat  man,  and  that  a  successful  author  earns  a  good  income.  How 
my  great  writers  are  there,  however  1  how  many  of  them  have 
lied  a  fair  income  from  their  literary  labours?  Not  many,  I 
;pect.  How,  then,  some  one  will  ask,  is  it  that  magazines  abound, 
it  books  are  poured  into  the  circulating  libraries  and  booksellers' 
>p6  with  strange  profusion  ?  How  is  it  that  magazines  do  not 
'  better  material^  as  authors  are  so  many,  although  in  such 
tie  demand  and  so  badly  remunerated !  Why  do  editors  com. 
kin  of  the  trash  sent  to  them  ?  Why  do  readers  find  it  so  hard  to 
t  good  sound  literature  ?     I  will  endeavour  to  explain. 

There  are,  then,  in  this  [country  immense  numbers  of  fairly  well- 
ucated  and  intelligent  people,  who  hear  a  good  deal  of  literary 
Kne  and  eagerly  devour  books.  From  admiration  to  imitation 
«re  is  but  a  single  step.  Comparatively  few,  but  in  the  aggre- 
3^te  very  large  numbers,  determine  to  try  their  hand  at  authorship, 
bey  write  articles,  not  grammatically  incorrect,  not  absolutely  rub. 
ish  and  yet  not  readable,  not  interesting.  In  the  course  of  every 
^onth,  perhaps  ten  times  as  many  articles  of  this  description  go 
p  to  the  editors  as  would  fill  all  the  magazines  in  the  land.  The 
iimeuse  majority  are  necessarily  thrown  on  one  side  or  returned  as 
^less.  Many  of  the  writers  try  again  and  again ;  and  though 
tiey  invariably  fail,  never  perceive  the  difficulty  of  writing,  but 
ttribute  their  disappointments  to  the  stupidity,  indolence,  pre- 
tdice,  or  carelessness  of  editors.  On  the  smallest  encourage. 
lent  they  are  always   ready  to  try  again;   but  their  literary 
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incompetence  they  never  find  out.     In   their  own  opinion  ito 
essays  are  witty,  readable,  and  of  first-class  merit. 

Besides  these  people^  who,  I  believe,  amount  to  many  thousands, 
are  large  numbers  of  well-educated  men,, who  have  had  many 
opportunities  for  getting  an  insight  into  men  and  things,  wbo 
have  something  to  say  worth  listening  to  and  know  how  to  snyit 
If,  in  earlier  life,  they  had  hopes  of  becoming  authors  of  eminence, 
they  soon  saw  the  difficulties,  or  had  their  attention  distracted  by 
the  increasing  cares  of  professional  life.  Now  and  then,  as  thej 
get  older,  they  write  an  article  or  two,  and  apply  to  editors  whom 
they  know.  They  do  not  want  money.  They  are  content  with  the 
meagre  honour  of  occa8ir»^MIy  seeing  themselves  in  print.  These 
men  alone  would  supply  all  the  nia^i^azines  in  England  with  well- 
written,  though  generally  rather  heavy  material.  It  is  on  the 
contributions  of  such  men  as  these  that  many  very  respectable 
magazines,  though  of  course  not  those  of  the  first-dass,  exdusively 
depend.  Obviously,  contributions  of  the  former  class  are  quite  use. 
less  to  the  editors  who  have  fifty  willing  and  competent  friends 
who  could  supply  tuem  with  much  more  than  is  needed  to  till  their 
magazines. 

Of  course  1  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  really  brilliant,  witty 
material  is  abundant.  That,  certainly,  is  not  the  case.  But  there 
is  a  superfluity  of  very  creditable  matter  to  be  had  for  the  askiog; 
and  as  long  as  that  is  so,  it  cannot  command  much  solid  remanen- 
tion. 

Now,  it  is  actually  in  consequence  of  there  being  so  much 
available  material,  that  so  many  fairly  good  second-rate  periodicali 
come  out|  and  as  articles  are  abundant,  publishers  bring  out  a 
thick,  large  magazine  fox  a  mere  trifle.  Only  a  large  ditolatioB 
will  cover  the  expenses.  A  high  price  cannot  be  adced,  for  that 
would  destroy  the  demand.  A  very  large  circulation  cannot  he 
expected,  because  so  many  magazines  are  before  the  pQbliCi 
So  that  all  expenses  are  paid,  and  the  publisher  makes  a  {tff 
profit,  nothing  more  is  expected ;  even  th^  editor  is  not  alwajt  re* 
munerated. 

But,  it  may  be  objected,  I  have  not  accounted  for  two  chases  of 
literature— the  organs  of  parties,  and  the  misceUaneous  works  that 
fill  the  shops  of  booksellers. 

Well,  as  to  the  former.  There  are  a  arge  number  of  nsefiilt 
I  will  not  say  important,  associations,  which  are  well  supportei 
and  have  all  kinds  of  objects.  Sometimes  it  may  be  the  conwao* 
of  the  negroes  in  London,  or  the  circulation  of  free-tnufe  tiBOli 
amongst  the  aborigines  of  North  America,  or  the  estaUiihiiwotof 
lectures  on  natural  theology  to  the  non-commissioQed  offloeiB  is 
the  Guards,  or  something  equally  praiseworthy  and  benefpkBt 
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I  these  associatioDS  have  an  organ,  the  circulation  of  which  may 
may  not  be  large  ;  as  a  rule  it  is  very  small.  Generally  speak- 
f,  these  weekly  or  monthly  organs  cannot  pay  their  editors,  and 
en  do  not  cover  their  expenses.  They  certainly  do  not  pay 
jir  contributors.  Nor  is  it  necessary  that  they  should.  I  know, 
i  no  one  knows  better,  that  these  organs  are  inundated  with 
amunications,  letters,  reports  from  subscribers,  branch  secre- 
ies,  and  the  general  public.  Literary  excellence  is  never 
ught  of.  Why  should  it  be  ?  The  editor,  even  when  a  compe- 
t  man,  and  that  is  rarely  the  case  in  these  periodicals,  must  pay 
mtion  to  the  claims  of  his  correspondents.  If  a  man,  who  sub- 
bes  £100  to  the  funds  of  the  society,  wants  to  appear  in  print, 
)  can  dare  to  stop  him?  Certainly  not  the  editor.  If  the 
lie  only  knew  the  circumstances  under  which  nine- tenths  of  the 
Jy  bad  articles  appear,  especially  in  literary  organs,  they  would 
wonder  that  good  average  material  is  often  laid  on  one  side. 
As  to  the  second-class  of  literature — books,  I  admit  that 
idreds  of  unreadable,  useless  works  annually  appear,  and  occa- 
Qally  have  a  large  circulation,  and  pay  author  and  publisher 
1.  But  let  us  look  closely  at  the  circumstances  of  these  cases, 
ny  of  these  books  have  a  special  object,  or  are  sold  to  subscribers, 
are  published  by  writers  of  considerable  local  influence.  Before 
author  brings  out  a  bad  work,  let  him  pause  and  think  whether 
name,  as  a  clergyman^  or  doctor,  or  public  man,  will  sell  it. 
t  him  find  out  whether  there  is  a  general  demand  for  it,  or 
lether  he  can  delude  friends  and  relations  into  purchasing  large 
mbers  of  copies  for  gratuitous  circulation.  If  he  has  none  of 
»6  strings  to  his  bow,  he  may  be  assured  that  he  will  have  to 
jrall  the  expenses  of  publication,  and  ho  may  be  thankful  if  he  is 
ttmate  enough  to  be  let  off  without  serious  loss.  Of  these  books, 
tkh  either  do  not  pay  at  all,  or  are  a  heavy  loss,  hundreds 
BQally  oome  out.  The  author  is,  for  a  time,  much  worried ;  and 
Mgh  he  may  not  lose  in  the  long-run,  he  certainly  does  not  gain 
rq)utation  or  in  anything  else,  except  perhaps  in  experience. 
(X  course,  publishers  are  always  ready  to  bring  out  at  their  own 
k  any  book  for  which  there  is  likely  to  be  a  large  and  profitable 
nand,  and  which  is  certain  to  be  speedily  successful.  But  bow 
ay  young  authors  can  produce  works  of  such  merit  that  success 
I  be  in&Uibly  predicted  1  And  even  when  success  is  certain, 
bt  18  the  author  likely  to  get  except  fame  ?  Publishers  think 
ice  before  they  pay.  Were  a  poet  unknown  to  fame  to  produce  an 
c equal  to  "  Paradise  Lost,''  I  doubt  whether  any  publisher,  in 
te  of  all  that  is  said  of  the  generosity  and  shrewdness  of  the  class, 
old  see  that  it  was  a  work  of  unusual  genius  ;  and  certainly  I 
not  think  the  author  could  sell  the  copyright  for  £500. 
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But  there  are  wheels  within  wheels,  as  much  in  publishing  m 
in  anything  else.  Who  will  briog  out  really  goody  readable  w^ 
as  long  as  there  are  plenty  of  works  of  the  class  in  the  maikefct 
Not  the  shrewd  publishers  of  Loudon  or  Edinburgh.  They  will  ran 
no  rif ks  for  anyone.  If  they  take  the  matter  in  hand  not  only 
must  the  book  be  readable,  interesting,  useful,  but  the  field  mut 
be  unoccupied.  Perhaps  not  one  book  in  a  hundred  would  auwv 
all  these  requirements,  and,  therefore  not  one  young  auth(»ini 
hundred  would  have  any  chance  of  making  his  abilities  known,  ei- 
cept  at  his  own  risk  and  expense.  As  soon  as  a  reputation  is 
made,  no  matter  how,  why,  then,  things  alter.  But  the  process  of 
making  a  reputation  Is  rather  tiresome ;  and  years  often  roll  away 
before  that  time  comes,  which  the  tyro  ia  literature  has  been 
expecting  any  day  for  the  last  four  lustrums. 

I  ask  any  one  to  think  what  is  really  meant  by  a  first-rate 
magazine  article,  or  by  a  good  readable  work.  About  the  latter! 
shall  say  nothing ;  about  the  former  I  might  say  a  great  deal  A 
first-class  article  must  be  witty,  pointed,  reliable,  full  of  infoina- 
tion ;  it  must  deal  well  with  the  subject  it  takes  up.  It  must  tiiiov 
some  light  on  it.  It  must  have  weight  and  authority.  The  writer 
must  be  a  well-read  man,  whose  name  and  opinions  have  gaiosi 
him  the  respect  of  large  numbers  of  admirers,  he  must  be,  in  fact,i 
representative  man,  and  admitted  to  be  the  spokesman  ofaclisL 
Now,  how  many  men  under  the  age  of  thirty,  how  many  under  the 
age  of  forty,  can  pretend  to  have  the  necessary  qualifications!  It 
is,  after  all,  not  enough  that  an  article  should  be  welLwritten,  it 
must  have  weight  if  it  is  to  find  a  place  in  the  leading  reviewB  aid 
magazines — if  it  is  to  attract  general  attention.  Who  cans  fior  fMi 
well-written  papers  by  unknown  town  councillors  on  the  next  pip 
of  the  Liberal  programme  ?  Who  wishes  to  bear  what  ooont^ 
curates  think  of  the  present  state  of  the  religious  w(Nrkl1  If* 
writer  is  to  be  treated  with  respect,  he  must  be  able  to  infloeioo 
public  opinion ;  the  expi-ession  of  his  opinions  must  have  wei^ 
with  the  party  he  represents,  or  be  considered  of  importanoe  by  itt 
opponents. 

The  twenty  leading  reviews  and  monthlies  which  are  well  sup- 
ported and  command  a  high  price,  and  can  pay  their  amtiibotA 
only  have  their  present  influence  because  they  are  able  to  obta> 
abundance  of  articles  from  men,  who  are,  as  a  rule,  aomelhiiig  lu^ 
than  fluent  writers  and  ripe  scholars — ^men,  in  ahorti  vho  aii 
leaders  of  parties,  who  can  and  do  form  public  opinion. 

A  brilliant  magazine  article  is  a  wonderful  thing.  To  be  able 
to  write  really  first.class  papers  is  a  rare  and  great  gift ;  then  M^ 
be  a  natural  aptitude  for  it,  but  that  aptitude  must  be  periacledly 
long  practice  and  ceaseless  industry.    Few  of  the  peofde  who  rm 
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vith  avidity  the  finished  productions  of  such  writers  as  Froude, 
iingsley.  Temple,  Fawcett,  Leslie  Stephen,  or  Tom  Hughes,  have 
iny  conception  of  the  skill,  the  learning,  the  ability  they  require, 
t  is  only  after  a  man  has  written  for  years,  throwing  his  energies 
nto  the  task,  developing  and  training  all  his  natural  aptitude  for 
uthorship,  that  in  ninety-nine  case«  out  of  a  hundred,  he  has  to 
onfess  how  far  he  still  falls  short  of  his  model — of  that  model 
e  once  thought  he  should  soon  approach,  perhaps  surpass. 

A  well-informed  writer  in  the  Gentleman' 8 ,  not  long  ago,  gave 
;  as  his  opinion  that,  as  a  rule,  it  was  quite  as  lucrative  to  break 
tones  as  to  write.  He  might,  I  think,  have  gone  farther.  He 
light  with  equal  truth  have  said  that  the  time  expended  on  litera- 
ure,  in  any  given  year,  in  this  country,  would  probably,  in  spite  of 
tie  large  remuneration  occasionally  paid— a  remuneration  said,  unless 
amour  greatly  errs,  to  have  reached  two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  for 
single  article — have  been  more  productive  of  pecuniary  benefit  to 
he  author  and  of  advantage  to  mankind  had  it  been  given  to  any 
ccupalion  bringing  in  sixteen  shillings  a  week. 

People  often  talk  as  if  authorship  were  like  any  other  occupation, 
—some  failures,  no  doubt,  but  ultimate  success  to  all  those  qualified 
to  excel.  Never  was  there  a  greater  mistake.  Not  one  in  a 
hundred  who  tries  his  hand  at  it  ever  makes  the  slightest  headway. 
It  needs  learning,  ability,  and  perseverance,  all  three  in  a  rare 
degree,  and  above  all  a  certain  felicity  of  expression  few  possess. 

I  may  seem  to  have  taken  too  gloomy  a  view.  It  may  be  said 
that  some  writers  have  easily  triumphed,  some  have  got  on  in  spite 
of  tremendous  obstacles.  So  they  have,  but  comparatively  how  few  ! 
Bead  the  lives  of  writers — of  distinguished  ones,  of  course,  for  no  one 
writes  the  lives  of  the  fifty  times  greater  number  who  have  failed. 
See  what  they  liad  to  contend  with.  There  have,  I  admit,  been 
BBgular  exceptions,  but  then  there  are  men  who  grow  to  be  eight 
ftet  high,  and  not  always  the  children  of  the  tallest  parents.  But 
would  any  sane  m:in  stake  his  fortune  on  the  chance  that  a  parti- 
eohr  baby  would  grow  to  be  eight,  or  even  seven  feet  high  1 

The  position  of  an  author  is  strangely  indefinite.  An  author 
Diybe  a  Newman  or  a  contributor  to  the  Family  Herald;  he 
nay  write  for  the  London  Journal  ov  the  Contemporary,  Clergymen, 
Niristeri,  doctors,  officers^  can  talk  of  their  profession,  but  authors^ 
itists,  and  a  few  other  classes,  comprise  great  and  small.  "  I  wrote,*' 
m  a  man,  ^'  a  novel  called  Jane  Smithy  and  a  volutne  of  Travels 
t  America;  I  also  contribute  to  magazines— in  fact,  I  am  an 
nthor/*  •*  Indeed,"  you  reply,  **  is  it  so  ?  I  never  heard  of  any 
Fjoor  works."  Had  the  same  man  said  he  was  in  orders,  or  at 
le  bar,  he  would  have  given  sufficient  credentials  of  his  respecta. 
Kt^i  a^  yet  he  may  be  a  man  of  far  higher  standing  than  the 
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majority  of  officers  or  clergymen.  A  great  writer,  who  baB  * 
national  reputation,  may  daily  meet  with  people,  even  in  the  better 
walks  of  life,  who  have  not  heard  of  him,  and  who  theiefcie 
think  nothing  of  him.  But  a  man  who  can  say  he  is  a  member  of 
parliament,  a  Lishop,  a  dean,  even  a  magistrate  or  a  mapr,  is  at 
once  treated  with  deference  by  persons  who  may  never  have  heard 
of  him  before,  and  who  do  not  respect  him,  but  the  position  he  holds. 
Hence  writers  of  the  greatest  eminence  commonly  merge  their 
literary  fame  in  their  professional  position,  and  though  ezoellence 
as  a  writer  may  help  them  on  to  distinction  in  other  walks  of  life, 
though  it  may  be  the  only  thing  for  which  they  will  live  in  historj, 
it  must  generally  be  a  very  uncertain  introduction  in  everyday 
life. 

The  same  remark  is  still  more  applicable  to  magazine  contri- 
butors. With  the  great  mass  of  the  public  to  say  that  ]foa 
contribute  to  magazines  is  tantamount  to  saying  that  you  are  a 
nobody.  Unless  the  magazine  is  a  very  important  one,  not  one  u 
ten  of  your  listeners  will  even  know  it  by  name.  Of  the  few  wbo 
know  it  and  your  contributions,  not  one  in  twelve  will  be  competent 
to  give  any  opinion  as  to  their  merits.  Even  in  the  case  of  good 
magazines  it  is  of  very  little  use  to  inform  strangers  that  joa 
contribute  to  them.  Few,  indeed,  are  the  people  who  know  or 
care  that  the  Edinburgh  and  the  Quarterly  are  more  important 
than  the  Quiver  or  Golden  Hours. 

Still,  in  spite  of  all  drawbacks,  those  men,  one  in  a  hundred 
professional  writers,  one  in  a  thousand  aspirants  for  literary  bnei 
who  get  into  the  first  rank  of  writers,  make  for  themselvea  a 
brilliant  and  lasting  reputation,,  and  if  it  is  combined  with,  or  if  it 
assists  them  to  obtain,  an  exalted  professional  or  public  po8iti0B,  it 
is  a  prize  of  great  value. 

Little,  though,  is  the  fame  of  the  unsuccessful  man,  or,  tatbir,Q{ 
the  man  who  does  not  make  his  mark  in  literature.  His  ofiniotf 
expose  him  to  severe  criticism,  unjust  censure.  He  makes  manf 
enemies,  few  friends.  He  is  laughed  at  by  friend  and  foe.  His 
style  is  sneered  at.  His  language  is  thought  absurd.  Hb 
favourite  schemes  are  sure,  whether  wise  or  foolish,  to  meet  wid^ 
the  contempt  of  sharp-tongued  and  shallow. witted  censors.  All  is 
not  gold  that  doth  golden  seem,  and  enOrance  into  the  flowery  patbi 
of  literature  may  mean,  in  too  many  cases,  trouble,  disiq^ipointmeDtf 
unrequited  toil. 

Yet  would  I  not  say  that  the  darkest  cloud  has  not  a  ailvtf 
lining.  The  attempt  to  write  does  improve  the  Btjle,  gives  oommaad 
and  precision  of  language,  increases  the  powers  of  thought,  pnmiottf 
accuracy  and  research.  Few  men  are  not  the  better  for  writing  a 
dozen  worthless  articles,  which  are  thrown  into  the  editor's  waite* 
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aper  basket.  There  may  be,  at  first,  a  little  suspense,  waiting  for 
n  answer.  There  may  be  a  little  disappointment  when  all  hope 
F  an  answer  vanishes,  but  that  is  soon  over  and  good  is  done. 

Those,  however,  who  have  the  power  of  writing  well,  who  can 
)mmand  public  attention,  have  a  gift  amongst  the  greatest  that 
rod  has  given  man.  Their  words  influence  thousands,  whom 
ley  have  never  seen,  and  whom  they  never  know.  Long  after  they 
re  mouldering  in  the  dust  some  of  their  hopes,  their  thoughts,  their 
ials  may  bring  joy  or  sorrow,  peace  or  regret,  to  complete  strangers. 
rom  their  wisdom  hundreds  may  gather  strength.  From  their 
iety,  purity,  charity,  lessons  may  be  derived  which  may  delight 
lany  a  fieunily  circle,  and  smooth  many  a  dying  pillow.  The 
ifluence  of  a  great  book  lasts  for  ever.  The  teachings  of  one 
Mdly  able  man  may  influence  the  destinies  and  clear  the  path  of 
lousands. 

The  writer  who  deserves  the  name  is  not  made,  nor  is  he  born. 
Iieie  must  be  the  sacred  fire  of  genius  burning  in  his  breast,  but  it 
inst  be  fjEumed  into  a  brilliant  flame,  it  must  be  devoted  to  useful 
ndi.  Vice,  not  virtue,  may  otherwise  be  its  fruits.  Where  there  is 
loi  the  bright  spark,  nothing  can  be  done ;  where  there  is,  it  may 
ODg  be  n^lected ;  but  when  discovered,  it  must  be  carefully  tended 
)7  years  of  patient  study,  years  of  silent  effort,  if  it  is  to  do  the 
vorld  good  service.  The  day  will  at  last  come  when  its  flame 
will  light  the  world.  Were  the  gift  more  common,  would  it  be  so 
much  valued  as  fortunately  it  is  ? 

As  for  the  thousands  who  follow  the  occupations  of  reporters, 
Mwspaper  writers,  and  sub-editors,  few,  very  few  get  fame,  though 
in  this  walk  of  literature  a  competence  is  not  rare.  But  perhaps, 
with  few  exceptions,  these  men  cannot  lay  claim  to  be  writers.  It 
isthdr  trade  to  fill  newspapers  with  anonymous  communications. 
They  are,  in  the  present  state  of  society,  business  men,  not  scholars 
and  writers. 
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WRITTEN  IN  THE  SAND, 

*Ti8  years  ago,  my  love  aod  I 
Were  seated  by  the  placid  sea ; 
I  gazed  on  it,  and  prayed  our  love 
Might  constant  as  its  tidals  be. 

My  love  bent  low,  and  on  the  sand 
Inscribed  my  name,  ''  'Tis  thus,*'  she  said, 
''  That  name  upon  my  heart  is  graved, 
There  to  remain  till  life  has  fled." 

Ah,  me  *.  her  heart  was  like  the  sand, 
And  fleeting  time  was  like  the  sea ; 
For  as  his  waves  passed  o'er  that  heart, 
'J'hey  blotted  out  my  name,  and  me. 

And  now  I  live  my  life  alone, 
Unloved  by  her  I  once  thought  mine; 
Yet  still  her  im.age  is  enthroned 
Within  my  heart's  most  sacred  shrine. 

Edwabd  S.  Gihmit. 
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LOVE'S      EXTREMITY. 

EDITED  BY  JAMES  GILLIES. 

"  Tnilj  in  mj  youth  I  suffered  much  extremity  for  love/' 

FoLomua,—IIa7fd€t,  Act  ii.,  Scene  ii. 

CHAPTER  III. 

^  the  next  six  weeks  passed  I  can  scarcely  tell.  A  battle  involv- 

my  happiness  was  being  fought  out ;  and  I  could  not  by  words 

[uestioning  looks  ask  how  the  day  was  going.     I  could  only  try 

best  to  be  loving  and  sympathetic  to  my  lover,  with  that  un. 

led  sympathy,  which,  failing  as  human  help  must  be,  is  still 

best  gift  one  has  to  give  another.     I  felt  myself  each  day 

lired  to  learn  a  harder  lesson,  but  I  was  conscious  of  strength, 

the  day's  lessons  were  not  imacquired.     When  I  was  at  the  end 

idurance,  the  strain  was  loosened. 

It  bad  been  a  fine  spring  day,  and,"school  over,  I  had  tried  the 

)i  of  an  alterative,— a  little  hard,  hand  labour,  after  the  mental 

Igery ;  for  let  children  be  as  as  good  as  children  can  be — and 

,  to  my  mind,  says  much  for  the  capability  of  goodness — there  is 

rork  heavier  than  trying  to  arouse  dormant  brains.     I  am  proud 

ly  housewifely  abilities,  and  enjoy  a  thoroughly-cleaned  room, 

ell  OS,  if  not  better,  than  a  perfectly- written  exercise. 

Brains  and  hands  had  done  their  day's  work,  and  I  sat  down  in 

doorway  of  my  house  to  rest,  thinking,  by  some  parallel  of 

ght^  as  I  leaned  back  in  the  wicker  chair  that  I  use  for  a  gar. 

seat,  of  the  patriarch  on  the  plains  of  Mamre,  resting  in  the 

of  his  tent,  when  the  angel  came  down  to  be  the  prophet  of 

I  news  to  him. 

tfy  minister  of  grace  was  coming  down  the  road^  and  I  went 

g  the  garden  path  to  meet  him. 

*  Put  on  your  hat,  and  let  us  walk  together,"  was  his  greeting. 

is  a  pity  to  waste  this  lovely  time  indoors,  and  it  is  too  cool 

ou  to  sit  without." 

kbout  a  mile  from  Laytonston,  the  Duke  of  Lamport  has  a 

ting-box,  and  by  his  courtesy,  the  walks  round  the  house  are 

I  to  the  villagers  and  excursionists  from  the  town ;  we  made 

way  there  together. 

[n  the  firont  of  the  house  there  is  a  large  smooth-mo^  n  grass 

;  soft  with  the  springy  turfiness  of  centuries  of  mossy  growth, 

ided  by  distant  hills,  at  this  moment  irradiated  by  a  deep. 
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crimson,  sunset  sky,  crossed  by  bars  of  black  cloud  that  tlireatened 
a  rainy  morrow.  We  sat  down  for  a  moment  or  two  in  front  o{ 
the  house.  A  party  of  townspeople  were  enjoying  a  holiday  on  the 
grassy  lawn.  A  \  ortion  of  them  were  dancing  some  northeni  dance 
to  whistled  music  and  the  cracking  of  finger-ends ;  another  were 
playing  at  a  round  game,  and  the  elders  of  the  party  sa^/  on  the 
turf  and  enjoyed  their  merriment. 

'  *  Have  you  ever  had  a  moment  in  your  life  that  you  would  have 
liked  to  make  eternal  ?*'  John  asked. 

"  I  think  not — I  am  sure  not.  This  is  a  pretty  picture,  and  your 
presence  enhances  its  interest ;  but  it  holds  possibilities  of  weariness. 
Eternity  must  have  change  of  action  to  be  even  endurable,  to  sav 
nothing  of  enjoyment,  or  must  suppose  an  alteration  of  being  diat 
makes  sameness  happiness ;  and  that  I  should  think  an  impossi. 
bility^  for  it  would  be  a  degradation  in  nature,  judging  as  we  judge.*' 

He  rose.     '*  Let  us  go  forward  ?*' 

**  You  prove  the  truth  of  my  answer." 

He  laughed  and  took  my  hand  in  his. 

^'  I  do  not  think  eternity  would  be  happiness  to  me  without 
you." 

Some  distance  further  th^  pathway  leads  through  plantations, 
and  past  a  fishpool.  We  followed  the  road  and  stayed  opposite  the 
water.  It  was  a  pretty  little  scene,  we  stood  under  a  glossy-leaved 
beech  ;  there  were  oak-trees  at  hand,  with  their  unfurling  foliage  of 
tender  yellow,  and  one  or  two  alders,  whose  folded  leaves  showed 
only  their  silvery  lining  as  yet ;  and  in  front  the  placid  lake, 
momentarily  disturbed  by  the  fishes  snatching  the  unwary  flies  for 
their  evening  meal, — all  in  tlie  light  of  that  wonderful  spring  sunset. 

'*  Small  fleas  have  larger  fleas  upon  their  backs  to  bite'em,  and 
so  on  ad  injinxiem^'^  John  laughed.  *'  Look  at  those  happy  help* 
less  flies ;  is  this  an  emblem  of  life,  Molly  ?  Do  the  weakest  always 
go  to  the  wall?*' 

**  You  are  not  weak." 

*'  I  shall  never  be  strong  in  the  sense  of  successfulness.*' 

*'  That  depends  on  your  reading  of  success.  Do  you  remember 
Solon's  answer  to  Croesus'  question  as  to  the  happiest  man!" 

'*  I  took  the  ordinary  meaning  of  worldly  success.  To  mj  own 
mind  I  am  most  fortunate.     What  a  gift  you  are  to  me !" 

'*  Thank  you." 

"  Don't  thank  me  for  a  simple  statement  of  truth." 

'•It  is  truth,  is  it  not?" 

^^  Oh !  what  a  little  glutton  you  are  for  protestations  of  torel' 

My  heart  beat  quickly. 

'*  You  are  assured  of  my  love  for  you  ?" 

"  I  think  so— navy  I  don't  think ;"  and  \a  took  bothm^  bind* 
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lis  and  looked  down  into  my  eyes  : — **  I  am  as  sure  of  it  as  that 
ope  for  heaven."  \ 

There  was  a  minute  or  two  of  silence. 

**  Well,  Molly,  I  am  a  free  man  to-day.  You  see  before  you 
3ther  version  of  the  prodigal's  son,  a  pndigal  turned  out,  thank 
ovidence,  without  any  division  of  his  father's  living." 

**  Has  it  come  to  an  open  Lreach  between  you  ?" 

His  face  clouded. 

"An  insurmountable  one.  If  it  were  po-sible  for  words  to 
loose  the  ties  of  kindred,  I  had  no  father  to-night,  and  my  father 
son." 

"  Oh,  don't  say  sa !"  It  horrified  me  to  think  that  I  had  been 
3  cause  of  such  a  disruption  of  natural  aflfection.  He  soothed  me. 

**  Be  easy,  love ;  you  are  not  at  fault.   I  can't  judge  you  to  blame 

loving  me ;  for  myself,  I  can  find  no  words  to  say  what  your  love 
to  me.  Ah !  I  forgot  to  tell  you  in  this  new  version  the  prodigal 
to  be  endowed  with  a  beautiful  young  stepmother." 

"  Then  Agnes  Miller  marries  your  father?" 

"  It  is  so  intended." 

"  She  is  a  dangerous  enemy.  Have  you  had  a  stormy  scene 
ihher?" 

*' I  don't  fear  her^  nor  should  you.  Let  us  hold  a  council  of 
iys  and  means  now.  How  am  I  to  ma»ke  a  living  ?  This," — and 
I  drew  a  handful  of  silver  out  of  his  pocket,  "represents  the 
aried  sixpence  that  became  a  thousand  pounds ;  but  the  qualities 
at  scraped  the  gold  together  are  wanting  in  me.  I  wish  we  were 
drried,  and  that  we  were  going  together  to  seek  our  fortune." 

"Going!" 

The  word  opened  a  vista  of  an  unknown,  almost  unimaginable 
tare. 

"  Yes,  I  must  go,  to  make  a  home  ready  for  you.   We  shall  have 

luxuries  but  love,  for  hand-work  is  not  often  paid  with  much 
>ney ;  but  it  is  generally  to  be  had  now,  and  let  us  be  thankful 
*t  I  can  do  my  own  trade's  work  very  well." 

"  Then  you  must  leave  Lamport  1" 

"Yes,  not  even  to  be  near  you,  could  I  stay  in  Lamport  now." 
>e  expression  of  his  face  told  me  how  the  quarrel  and  the  present 
^ring  of  bis  affairs  hurt  him.    ''  Besides,  were  I  ever  so  minded  to 
ty,  my  father  would  hinder  my  having  work." 

To-night  I  put  the  selfish  future  out  of  sight,  and  tried  to  help 
^  in  his  trouble. 

"Well  let  us  be  happy  in  the  present,"  I  stroked  his  hand  softly. 

"  Money  is  not  to  be  named  in  a  breath  with  love,  and  we 
ve  each  other  so  well  ihs^t  we  might  b^  Adam  and  Eve  in  the 
«den." 
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''  Thank  you."  His  face  had  brightened,  so  that  I  felt  more 
satisfied  for  him  ;  and  we  turned  our  steps  homeward,  where  we  sat 
late  into  the  night,  planning  out  the  future.  He  had  spoken  far  a 
bed  at  the  village-inn,  for  he  was  to  leave  at  an  early  hour  in  the 
morning  for  Glasgow,  where  shipwrights  were  wanted,  and  be  hal 
no  fear  of  finding  work,  for  he  was  a  good  handicraftsman. 

In  the  early  morning  we  had  breakfeist  together.  I  walked  with 
him  to  the  little  station,  saw  him  into  the  train,  watched  him  look, 
ing  at  me  out  of  the  window,  until  the  carriages  were  out  of  sight; 
and  with  a  prayer  in  my  heart  for  him  and  myself,  turned  back  tu 
the  house  that  bad  lost  its  homeliness  without  his  constantly- 
expected  presence. 


CHAPTER    IV. 

BEPBOOF. 

I  HAD  been  happy,  and  in  my  happiness  I  bad  outraged  proprietj, 
therefore  I  must  suffer.  It  is  right  that  certain  unwritten  laws, 
being  promulgated  for  the  government  of  the  respectability  of  this 
earth,  the  respectable  ones  should  outwardly  observe  them ;  bat 
that  I,  who  claimed  or  obtained  no  place  in  society  was  a  nonentity, 
as  it  were,  and  had  no  benefit  from  these  rules  of  management, 
should  still  be  punished  for  the  breach  of  their  social  observance^ 
struck  me  as  an  injustice,  yet  I  did  suffer. 

The  Reverend  Samuel  Hall,  the  clergyman  of  my  parish,  u  my 
superior  in  the  school.  Though  I  do  not  agree  with  all  his  teachingSi 
I  respect  his  virtues,  and  hold  him  as  one  of  those  good  men  for 
whom  one  would  even  dare  to  die.  He  is  a  bachelor,  of  about  five- 
and-thirty  years  of  age,  and  so  associated  are  kindly  looks  and 
actions  with  him,  that  I  could  not  have  foreseen  that  society  would 
choose  him  for  my  judge :   it  was  so  written. 

Eight  weeks  after  my  lover  had  left  me,  I  was  just  finishing  the 
afternoon's  lessons  when  he  entered  the  school-house,  and  craved  a 
little  time  for  speech  with  me.  The  children  were  glad  to  leave  a 
few  minutes  earlier  than  usual,  and  we  had  the  large  room  to  onr- 
selves  in  a  minute  or  two.  Scarcely  had  the  outer  gate  daoged 
after  the  last  child,  when  he  placed  a  chair  for  me  opposite  one  oi 
the  black  boards  where  the  chalk  outlines  of  the  map  of  Soodaod 
showed  our  afternoon's  study,  sat  down  on  a  form  oppodte  to  xDe» 
and  began  after  this  fashion. 

*'  Miss  Fraser,  if  I  hurt  you  by  what  I  say,  you  must  paidoa 
me — it  is  for  your  good  that  I  speak.'' 

'*  After  this  preface,  I  knew  something  very  disagreeable  was  to 
be  said,  and  I  waited  uneasily  for  his  words. 
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"  Have  I  your  permission  to  say  what  I  wish  ?" 

I  was  not  alone  in  my  uneasiness,  for  let  Mr.  Hall's  words  be 
siiiiful  as  they  might  to  me,  he  was  not  to  speak  them  without 
»st  to  himself.  His  face  and]neck  had  reddened  until  they  served  as 
darkened  shade  to  his  red  hair  and  beard  ;  he  had  removed  from 
3fore  his  eyes  the  spectacles  that  were  such  an  appurtenance  of 
£,  that  one  of  the  little  children  had  asked  him  if  he  was  born 
ith  windows  before  his  eyes,  and  was  nervously  changing  them 
dm  one  hand  to  the  other. 

In  gratitude  for  the  past,  I  restrained  myself  to  hear  him 
itiently. 

"My  position  is  a  very  embarrassing  one — I  have  no  wife  to 
^Ip  me  in  these  delicate  duties.  You  will  believe  me,  Miss  Fraser, 
at  it  is  for  your  interest  I  speak." 

How  thankful  I  was  that  he  had  no  wife  to  reprove  me,  and 
terwards  give  a  history  of  my  alleged  misconduct  to  all  her  gossips 
the  parish.    I  said— 

**  I  am  pure  you  have  a  good  motive  in  what  you  say ;  but 
lat  have  1  done  wrong  ?  I  thought  the  children's  progress  satisfied 

"Yes,  the  children  are  a  great  praise  to  you.  It  is  of  your 
tside  conduct  as  it  affects  the  school  that  I  have  to  speak." 

His  words  showed  me  whose  hands  had  feathered  the  arrow,  and 
Derved  myself  to  endure  a  rankling  pain  as  calmly  as  I  might. 

**  You  have  a  lover  ?"  he  stopped,  but  I  was  not  going  to  help 
n.  In  spite  of  my  nervous  tremor,  or  perhaps  because  of  it,  I 
igbed  aloud.  Here  was  he,  a  bachelor,  about  to  advise  a  young 
lister  as  to  the  decorum  of  her  behaviour,  and  starting  the 
ture  by  telling  her  that  she  has  a  lover.  I  rose  from  my  chair, 
d  placed  my  haods  on  the  back  of  it,  wishful  to  stand  in  a  child's 
'itude  if  I  must  be  chidden  as  a  child.  My  action  helped  him  to 
ittle  rest  from  his  task. 

'*  It  is  no  laughing  matter  ;  but  sit  down." 

*'  Thank  you ;  I  prefer  to  stand." 

"  I  am  not  unjust  enough  to  expect  too  much ;  but  when  I 
d  you  that  it  was  for  your  benefit  I  spoke,  you  should  at  least 
ieve  mv  word,  and  do  justice  to  the  goodness  of  my  feeling  to 

xr 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,"  and  I  sat  down. 

"  Yesterday  I  had  a  visit  from  two  ladies  who  wished  me  to 
Jrt  my  influence  over  you  as  your  clergyman." 

**  Sir,  you  know  I  am  a  Dissenter.    As  mistress  of  the  school — ' 

He  waved  his  hand. 

*'  That  I  know.  I  told  them  that  in  consideration  of  your 
ilities,  and  your  willingness  to  attend  the  Sunday  services  of  the 
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church,   nothing  further  religiously   was  to   be  asked  from 
Then  the  young  lady  said  could  I  not,  for  your  ultimate  good,cxCTt 
the  influence  I  held  over  you  as  your — " 

"  Superior  in  my  work.  Certainly,  as  far  as  my  conduct  affects 
the  school.*' 

He  rose  and  walked  the  length  of  the  room  and  back  agam. 

**  And  no  further,  you  would  say  :  don't  you  see  that  if  your 
character  falls  into  discredit,  the  school  suffers  ?" 

**  My  character  fall  into  discredit !"  My  breath  came  quickly, 
and  I  could  feel  my  face  lose  its  colour.  **  Character  and  reputation 
are  not  synonymous ;  my  character,  as  men  count  character,  is  a* 
stainless  as  your  own,  Mr.  Hall.  What  have  they  said  against 
my  reputation  ?" 

For  my  life  I  could  not  have  helped  my  voice  taking  a  pleading 
tone  as  I  asked  the  last  question.  It  is  such  a  hard  thing  for  a 
woman  to  think  that  she  wears  a  blighted  name. 

*'  I  am  very  much  grieved  for  you  ;  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart 
I  believe  you  innocent." 

'*  Innocent !  you  have  not  brought  a  charge  against  me  yet" 

**  My  duty  embarrasses  me  very  much." 

I  could  not  doubt  the  truth  of  his  words.  I  pitied  him,  and 
helped  him  by  saying — 

If     ''I  suppose  your  visitors  were  Miss  Dalziel  and  Miss  Miller.  I 
saw  them  pass  my  house  yesterday." 

"No  ;  Mrs.  and  Miss  Dalziel  were  the  names  they  gave.  Iti* 
with  nothing  worse  than  folly  that  they  charge  you ;  but  mf 
experience  of  life  shows  me  that  in  this  world  folly  is  outwarfflf 
often  more  heavily  punished  than  guilt." 

''  I  don't  know  of  what  special  foolishness  they  accuse  me,  and 
I  don't  see  that  their  charge  amounts  to  more  than  an  impertinent 
interference.  I  was  engaged  to  marry  Mr.  John  Dabdel,  with  bia 
father's  consent ;  they  have  no  right  to  meddle  in  our  affaire." 

''Surely,  Miss  Fraser,  a  mother  and  sister  should  have  loP^ 
interest  in  a  son  and  a  brother."  • 

''  Mr.  Hall,  Mrs.  Dalziel  has  not  been  married  to  Mr.  D^i^ 
above  a  month,  at  most.  '  I  did  not  know  of  the  marriage,  untfli^ 
moment  ago,  you  told  me  what  name  she  gave  you." 

''  I  thought  the  old  lady  was  Mrs.  Dalziel,  and  the  young  1a47 
her  daughter." 

"  Miss  Dalziel  is  an  old  lady.    What  did  they  say  of  me !" 

''  I  should  not  have  thought  from  their  words  that  the  dder  Mr. 
Dalziel  was  willing  to  the  engagement  at  first.  This  is  the  100^ 
of  what  Ihe  young  huiy  told  me ;  '  that  you  were  unsuspectiiig  tfid, 
with  all  your  talent,  a  little  simple  in  the  ordinary  condiict  d^\ 
that  Mr.  John  ^Dalziel  was  amusing  himself  at  your  ezpeMi  tti 
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you  as  a  weapon  against  his  father,  whose  pride  of  money  and 
'-acquired  position,  will  always  prevent  his  sanction  of  such  a 
age,  even  should  she  be  wrong  in  her  estimate  of  your 
wed  lover.  For  your  own  sake,  she  wished  me  to  warn  you,  she 
g  more  experience  of  the  censoriousness  of  the  world  than  you 
She  said  further,  '  that  you  had  an  unfortunate  prejudice 
st  her,  whicl)  would  cause  her  personal  intarference  to  be 
lievous,*  and  the  elder  lady  endorsed  her  words/* 
!ow  his  words  awakened  the  sleeping  demou  in  me !  What  a 
)n  beat  in  every  pulsation  of  my  heart,  and  throbbed  in  all  my 
.  I  mastered  myself  sufficiently  to  keep  back  the  angry  words 
I  was  all  too  ready  to  speak  to  my  monitor  ;  I  could  not  help 
cpression  my  eyes  showed  him,  or  the  quick  rising  and  falling 
r  chest.  He  stood  looking  at  me  with  amazement,  until  the 
of  his  wonder  helped  me  to  re-cover  myself  with  the  cloak  of 
ous  behaviour.  **  I  suppose — **  how  hoarse  and  unaccustomed 
roice  sounded  to  me  above  the  rushing  of  the  water  that  I 
I  in  my  ears,  "  I  suppose  I  must  thank  you  for  the  kindness 
)ar  intention ;  allow  me  a  little  quiet,  lonely  time^  to  think 
srs  over,  and  I  shall  see  my  duty  more  plainly,  and,  I  hox>e,  try 
it.*' 

[e  could  not  -  stay  lon^;  after  such  an  intimation,  and  he  took 
at,  bade  me  good  morning  rather  icily,  and  we  parted, 
do  not  think  it  would  benefit  or  amuse  you  if  I  were  to  give 
\  realistic  description  of  my  feelings  when  I  was  alone.  After 
i  calmed  myself  by  pacing  the  floor  back  and  forward  for  a 
that  seemed  an  hour,  but  which  my  clock  told  me  had 
;hed  itself  over  three  hours,  I  had  come  to  two  determinations, 
first  showed  itself  in  a  note  to  the  clergyman,  the  second  in  a 
r  to  my  lover. 

br.  Hsdly  I  thanked  sincerely  for  the  goodness  of  his  motive, 
gave  him  notice  of  my  resignation  of  my  place  at  Christmas, 
ly  lover  I  said  how  I  wearied  without  him,  and  that  at 
itmas  I  was  coining  that  we  mjght  earn  our  living  together.  I 
sot  afraid  that  he  would  find  mo  an  intruder;  and  in  the 
Ling  I  began  to  work  very  hard  with  the  childreui  that  they 
t  find  some  real  advantage  in  my  teaching,  and  to  arrange  for 
•wn  modest  outfit.  , 

CHAPTER  y. 

Kitkcudbright. 

iIt  dear, — Your  letter  found  me  sitting  in  a  muse  at  the  window  of  my 
.    I  have  come  here  to  superintend  some  repairs  that  we  are  doing  to  a 
I  tiiaVhu  straiided  off  the  river  ;  stranded  when  the  tide  is  out,— that 
e  €oats  at  high  water. 
'.  have  a  yirr^  nice  lodging  with  a  good  old  Scotswoman,  in  whom,  for  the 
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sake  of  association ,  you  would  find  many  good  qualities,  and  whom  I  find  to 
have  ooe  fault.  Her  courtesy  to  strangers  shows  itself  iu  a  constant  desire  to 
keep  me  in  amusement,  and  the  best  pleasure  she  can  give  me  she  believei  to 
be  an  unremitting  stream  of  t;ilk.  I  sit  at  the  opposite  side  of  the  fireplace 
and  appear  to  listen  to  her  words,  thinking,  meantime,  of  you,  until  the  walla 
fall  before  me  like  the  walls  of  Jericho  at  the  blast  of  the  trumpet ;  and 
in  place  of  Mrs.  Campbell's  portly  figure,  I  see  you  coming  to  meet  me 
with  outfitretchetl  hands,  and  for  her  monotonous  platitudes  your  Toice  thrills 
me  with  the  well -worded  expression  of  some  thought  that  bad  beat  agaioat 
the  prison  walls  of  my  own  brain,  without  finding  an  outlet  I  am  in  eostasj. 
I  cannot  express  myself  for  joy.  I  have  done  good  head  work,  and  good  hand 
work,  since  I  left  you  ;  but  I  feel  that  I  shall  to-day  out-do  all  I  have  dent 
Your  goodness  lifts  me  so  much  beyond  myself,  &c.,  &3. 

My  eyes  were  still  suffuseJ  with  reading:  this  letter  when  a 
knock  sounded  on  tlie  panels  of  the  door,  the  door  was  opened  aod  a 
shrill  voice  cried,  **  Is  there  no  one  inT'  it  was  a  little  lad,  one  of 
my  last  year's  pupils,  promoted,  his  mother  said,  to  the  civil  service; 
he  held  a  letter  in  a  brownish  envelope. 

<*MissFraser/* 

•^  What  is  it,  my  dear?" 

"This  is  for  you," 

"Forme!" 

"  Yes ;  please  sign  you  name,  and  put  the  time  down  on  this 
paper." 

I  did  as  he  bade  me,  found  a  penny  for  him  in  my  pocket,  and 
sat  down  again  to  read  my  letter,  the  brown  envelope  before  me  oa 
the  table.  I  was  so  far  away  from  present  surroundings  that  I  did 
not  connect  the  letter  the  boy  had  brought  me  with  his  office,  until 
having  read  and  re-read,  my  conscience  reminded  me  of  my  daj'^ 
work ;  my  clock  showed  me  that  in  half  an  hour  the  children  would 
come.  I  foMed  my  letter  and  placed  it  inside  the  breast  of  mj 
gown,  the  stiff  paper  rustled  a  little,  but  that  was  so  mach  the 
better.  I  should  have  in  the  sound  a  more  constant  suggestion  of 
happiness.  I  looked  round  the  room,  my  breakfast-cup  must  be 
removed  ;  my  eyes  fell  on  the  brown  envelope,  I  took  it  thought- 
lessly in  my  fingers,  dallied  with  it  back  and  forwards  from  oda 
hand  to  the  other ;  what  was  it  ?  I  opened  it  carelesslji  and  todc 
out  the  enclosed.     It  was  a  telegram,  and  the  words  were— 

"  Mn.  Campbell,  of  Kirkcndbright,  to  Miss  Fraser,  aehoQlmifltresi,  Uf- 
toniton,— Come  at  at  once — Mr.  John  Dalziel  has  had  a  bad  aocideat' 

• 

What  a  long  breath  I  drew!  my  heart  sickened,  what  ooaldit 
bet  How  powerless  I  felt  in  a  moment;  it  was  haid  tofidl*^ 
(luickly  from  the  very  height  of  happiness  and  security  into  ^ 
abyss  of  trouble  and  dread  without  a  twig  of  hope  to  hold  on  bf* 

The  children's  voices  roused  me.  I  must  do  my  morning's  wtfl^ 
Duty  must  be  done,  and  let  women  who  would  take  on  themselTSi 
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lled-for  outside  tasks,  consider  that  they  thereby  cut  themselves 
om  all  the  consolation  of  mooning  over  troubles  when  they 
Fortunately,  I  had  prepared  well  for  the  morning's  lessons. 
\  over,  I  sent  a  child  with  a  message  to  Mr.  Hall,  begging  him 
ne  and  speak  with  me  at  once.  I  looked  at  the  time  tables,  a 
ler  left  Lamport  for  Kirdcudbright  at  midnight.  I  should  have 
to  make  all  needful  arrangements  and  be  ready. 
T.  Hall  was  not  long  in  obepng  my  summons ;  he  came  in 
fully,  looking  benignly  ready  to  forgive  my  offences  of  the 
day. 

What  can  I  do  for  you,  Miss  Fraser.  I  hope  you  have  sent 
e  to  say  that  you  have  re- considered  your  decision^  and  you 
lot  leave  us.  It  is  Friday,  and  I  was  in  my  study  \  you  will 
etainme  long?" 

I  want  you  to  give  me  a  week's  holiday  from  to-day." 
A  week's  holiday — are  you  out  of  health  ?  you  don't  look 
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put  the  telegram  in  his  hand.     I  am  afraid  I  spoke  bitterly. 
Shall  I  be  injuring  the  school,  if  I  obey  this  summons  t" 
turned  to  the  window  and  looked  out  over  my  garden  without 
g  anything. 

Ah!  What  can  I  do  to  help  you  awayl"  he  spoke  very 
y,  and  I  made  a  fool  of  myself  at  the  first  touch  of  sympathy. 

of  no  use  to  fight  against  nature :  we  may  take  on  ourselves 
8  duties  and  try  to  be  philosophers,  but  we  are  but  women 

all,  slight  creatures  disturbed  or  settled  by  a  breath.     Mr. 

brought  me  some  water. 

*  It  may  not  be  as  bad  as  you  fear  ?" 

looked  despairingly  at  him,  worse  than  my  fears  it  could 
ely  be. 

'  Have  you  enough  ready  money  at  hand  for  your  journey  1" 
Yes,  thank  you;  I  have  money  in  abundance." 
Ir.  Hall  was  very  good  to  me ;  he  accorded  me  the  holiday  I 
I.  I  made  my  preparations,  and  I  was  in  time  for  the  steam- 
I  had  often  fancied  this  as  the  route  of  my  wedding  journey. 
s  so  relationless,  that  a  visit  in  company  with  my  lover  to  the 
try  graveyard,  up  among  the  hills,  where  my  remoter  fore- 
n  lay  buried,  had  seemed  to  me  the  most  romantic  manner 
Mnding  a  part  of  the  honeymoon  I  had  intended  to  enjoy. 

I  was  indeed  on  board  the  little  steamer;  crossing  on  an 
id  full  of  forebodings  and  dark  fears.  It  was  an  upleasant 
by  the  rain  fell  heavily^  but  I  spent  the  greater  part  of  the  time 
lack.  When  once  or  twice  I  went  below  to  the  cabin  for 
er,  the  illness  of  the  women,  and  their  almost  constant  calling 
lie  stewardess,  for  one  service  or  other,  worried  me,  the  place 
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was  close  too.  I  could  not  bear  its  confinement,  so  I  sat  npon  deck 
under  a  large  umbrella,  and  covered  with  some  unused  sails, 
listening  mechanically  to  the  different  sounds,  the  churning  of  the 
water  under  the  wheel,  the  plunge  of  the  vessel  through  the  waves, 
and  the  heavy  downfall  of  rain  upon  the  deck. 

All  time  has  its  limit,  and  the  night  passed  on.  The  wind  had 
settled,  the  rain  was  over,  and  it  was  in  the  cold,  clear  light  of  the 
early  morning  that  I  saw  the  land.  When  we  reached  the  landing- 
stage,  a  stout  elderly  woman  was  waiting  for  me.  ''  Are  you  Hiss 
Fraser?"  she  asked — my  name's  Campbell.*' 

The  captain  and  the  two  seamen,  who  were  superintendiD^i;  the 
unloading  of  the  boat,  looked  wistfully  at  me,  so  wistfully  thai  I 
felt  a  desire  to  hide  myself  from  their  pitying  eyes. 

I  took  the  woman's  hand.  In  my  hurry  to  be  gone,  I  had 
nearly  stepped  overboard,  but  she  led  me  safely  across  the  foot- 
bridge  and  we  were  on  shore.  *'  I  will  send  down  for  her  trap 
again,"  she  called  to  the  captain.  **  All  right,  mistress,"  he 
answered. 

What  was  I  to  see,  what  was  I  to  hear  now ;  I  turned  cold  and 
shivered  in  the  chilly  morning  air,  and  had  it  not  been  for  Mrs. 
Campbell's  arm  I  must  have  fallen  to  the  ground. 

*'Puir  bairn!"  1  had  not  heard  that  accent  since  my  grand, 
mother's  lips  had  been  closed  in  death,  and  the  connection  of  ideas 
impelled  me  to  feel  some  reliance  on  her  pity. 

'*  John  is  dead,"  I  said,  not  so  much  as  a  question  as  an  asser* 
tion  of  a  fact. 

**  Whisht — whisht !  the  minister  will  tell  you  a'." 
There  were  two  men,  and  a  young  woman  with  a  child  in 
her  arms,  in  Mrs.  Campbell's  house.  It  was  a  large  room  ^ 
entered,  with  a  window  at  each  end,  a  bedstead  with  haogingi  of 
blue  and  white  checked  linen,  stood  in  a  recess  beside  "the  farther 
window.  A  round  table  near  it  was  littered  with  papers,  pens,  anl 
pencils.  They  drew  an  old-fashioned,  cushioned  chair  fcnraid 
and  placed  me  in  it,  and  the  younger  woman  gave  the  child  to  on* 
of  the  men,  and  brought  a  little  stand  to  my  side  with  a  cap  of  tes 
and  bread  \ipon  it. 

''  Where  is  he  t"  I  asked.  I  was  so  certain  of  the  very  mffrt 
calamity,  as  far  as  my  present  judgment  went,  having  overtabB 
my  lover,  that  I  fancied  I  could  see  his  body  laid  oa  the  bed  ai  the 
end  of  the  room,  but  I  wanted  some  confirmation  of  my  £EUKy,  fi 
I  wanted  too,  some  friendly  words  to  give  me  strength  to  sae  the 
sight  I  dreaded.  The  older  man  came  forward  and  took  my  haol> 
he  poured  some  of  the  tea  into  the  saucer,  and  begged  me  to  drink 
I  moistened  my  lips  and  throat ;  he  pressed  bread  upon  me ;  I  took 
one  mouthful,  but  I  could  not  swallow  it^  and  lud  the  sanoer  ml 
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i  together  on  the  table,  leaned  back  in  the  chair,  fixed  my  eyes 
pen  him  and  waited.  In  the  pause  he  made  before  he  spoke,  1  had 
aie  to  fix  his  portrait  upon  my  memory.  He  was  tall  and  strongly 
uilty  with  close*cut  white  hair,  and  a  face  that  gave  you  an 
npression  of  power,  rather  than  compassion ;  and  yet  there  were 
iodly  lines  round  the  mouth.  He  held  his  snuff-box  in  his  hand, 
K>k  a  pinch,  looked  at  me,  felt  my  pulse  with  his  second  finger, 
id  be^i^an  after  this  fashion : — 

"Women  mostly  profess  to  admire  heroism  above  all  things. 
ery  few  women  have  as  good  an  opportunity  of  showing  the  truth 
their  profession  as,  unfortunately  ftr  yourself,  you  have. — Max- 
ell, come  here,  and  tell  the  lady  your  story.  * ' 

The  younger  man  came  forward,  and  stood  at  a  little  distance, 
^mediately  in  front  of  me.  The  excitement,  the  dread,  and  the 
Qusnal  fatigue,  were  having  a  singular  effect  upon  me  ;  I  felt  as 
lough,  if  I  left  them  longer  unveiled,  my  eyes  would  speak  the 
xanets  of  my  own  soul  to  those  round  me,  or  in  spite  of  my  desire 
)  preserve  the  respect  one  owes  to  another,  would  unravel  the 
lystery  of  their  hearts  to  my  consciousness. 

"  Mr.  John  Dalziel  was  foreman  over  me.  I  likit  him  weel,  he 
ras  kindly^  he  kenned  a  gude  warkman,  and  he  could  do  gude 
rark  himself.  We  were  repairing  the  *  Nancy  *  of  Glasgow.  She 
ies  beside  the  landing  yonder.  The  mom  afore  yesterday  we  were 
to  do  some  wark  to  the  outer  keel  of  the  boatie ;  you'll  no  ken  what 
the  keel  is,  but  it  was  right  amidships  at  the  botton  of  the  ship  that 
we  had  to  mend.  It  was  my  place  to  do  that  wark,  and  for  it  to 
be  safely  dune  we  should  have  had  her  in  a  dry  dock  and  laid  on 
stays ;  but  we  canna  have  a'  things.  Mr.  Dalziel  said  to  me, '  There 
^  a  spring  tide  to-day ;  I  don't  like  working  at  the  keel,  as  the  boat 
lies  now ;  but  I  have  a  letter  firom  the  masters  this  morning,  hasten. 
u%  on  the  work,  and  it  must  be  done.  I  will  do  it.'  '  But  that's 
^y  wark,  Mr.  Dalziel.'  *  No  matter.'  I  thocht  o'  my  wife  and  the 
^  laddie  there,  and  I  thankit  him,  and  said  nae  mair ;  ye  see  if 
^  stayed  frae  our  wark  when  we  were  a  wee  bittie  feared  for 
^^^Ager,  we  micht  do  little.  He  had  aboot  dune,  and  was  takin  ae 
^^k  to  see  if  a'  was  right,  when  the  ship  gave  a  lurch,  and  heeled 
^v;  and  oh!  mercifu'  powers,  he  was  under  her,  and  the  tide 
^^Hnin  up  like  a  ragin'  beast.  J  helped  up  his  head,  and  shouted  to 
''Hi  folk ;  they  ran  and  brought  levers  and  ropes,  but  it  was  nae  gude 
'^a' ;  for  how  could  we  lift  a  ship  a'  sae  mony  tons  burden.  I  think  the 
^Qight  o'  the  ship  had  crushed  his  ribs,  or  it  was  the  awfu'  thocht 

death  oomin*  on  him  unawares,  that  made  his  feMse  sae  white. 
^ey  farodit  brandy,  an'  I  touched  his  lips  with  it ;  and  he  said, 
C)ome  one  kindness,  Maxwell ;  send  for  Mary  Fraser — Mrs.  Camp. 
^  will  find  her  address  in  my  papers.    She  was  to  be  my  wife  at 

N  N 
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Christmas.  Tell  her  how  I  died ;  she'll  not  forget  me,  and  I  sM 
not  forget  her  where  I'm  going.'  Deed  I  could  scarcely  speak  to 
promise.  'Wipe my  face,'  he  said  ;  his  hands  were  fast,  ye  ken. 
*  Is  your  child  there — let  me  kiss  it.'  My  wife  was  on  the  beach, 
wi'  the  bairn  on  her  arm,  running  to  and  fro  ;  I  think  all  the  folk 
in  the  place  were  on  the  shore.  I  called  to  her ;  she  held  the  boy 
down  to  him.  '  I  am  afraid  your  feet  will  be  wet,'  he  said  to  her 
smiling.  She  couldna  speak  for  greitin' ;  he  kissed  the  bairn  twice 
or  thrice,  and  said  to  my  wife,  *  Let  my  sweetheart  kiss  the  chili* 
Then  he  closed  his  eyes  and  spoke  low,  an'  I  thocht  he  was  prayin'. 
He  lifted  his  heed  a  little.  '  The  tide's  coming  in  fast  now,  let  my 
head  down  and  leave  me.  Good-bye.*  Oh,  mistress,  I  could  not 
thank  him  for  standin'  in  my  place  there — I  can't  tell  you  howsair 
my  breist  was  !  I  joost  kissed  his  forehead  and  laid  his  head  softly 
doon  in  the  mud  and  left  him  to  dee.  There  was  na  ae  dry  e'e 
amang  the  crowd." 

I  heard  no  more ;  my  eyes  closed  of  themselves  in  that  blessed 
heaviness  that  comes  with  the  certainty  of  great  sorrow.  Whea  I 
came  to  myself  it  was  night,  I  was  lying  on  the  bed ;  they  brought 
the  child  to  me,  I  took  it  in  my  arms ;  put  its  pretty  mouUi  to  mine, 
patted  my  cheek  with  its  little  hand,  and  uttered  some  of  those  soft, 
cooing  murmurs  that  stand  for  language  with  infants.  ''Look at 
Jamie,  Mistress  Campbell !  did  ye  ever  see  aucht  like  that  f"  its 
mother  asked  with  a  natural  pride.  I  wept  at  the  child's  toucb; 
then  I  took  up  the  burden  of  life  again,  and  I  must  cany  it  as 
cheerfully  as  may  be  until  the  end  of  the  day. 

THS  SNP. 
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PARIS  IN  1875. 

RI8  is  admittedly  the  handsomest  city  in  Europe  but  it  is  not 
point  of  magnitude  or  population,  as  the  *^  Nauveau  Paris  " 
lares  it  tube  **ia  premiSre  ville  de  Funivers.*'  It  excels  in 
extent  of  imposing  street  and  domestic  architecture;  its 
LTches  and  public  buildings  are  generally  elegant,  and  often — as 
ticularly  in  the  instance  of  the  Tuileries  and  the  Louvre-— 
gnificent.  Its  boulevards,  gardens,  fountains,  libraries,  museums, 
aires,  and  other  edifices  and  open  spaces,  add  by  their  variety 
1  number  to  its  charms.  Like  Edinburgh  and  Aberdeen,  Paris 
;  abundant  building  material,  and  it  has  a  fine  climate.  Above 
,  what  it  has  that  is  most  to  be  admired  in  architecture  is  closely 
luped  within  a  moderate  space  within  the  city — whereas  in 
odon  almost  everything  is  detached.  With  the  Thames  embanked, 
lew  Opera-house  and  other  buildings  that  will  arise  along  the 
ibankment,  a  few  more  streets  like  Yictoria-Street,  Mansion- 
)U8e,  and  the  Holborn  Viaduct,  London  will  rival  Paris  in 
lendour,  as  it  exceeds  that  city  in  magnitude,  in  wealth,  in 
pulation,  and  in  the  multitude  of  people  and  vehicles  in  the 
'eets.  Paris  has  no  single  building  that  can  compare  with  St. 
lul's,  and  if  what  the  late  Sir  Eobert  Peel  designated  as  the  first 
e  of  Europe,  was  not  so  disfigured  by  so  tasteless  and  so  miserable 
building  as  the  National  Gallery,  we  should  be  making  rapid 
!p8  to  rival  our  enterprising  and  artistic  neighbour. 
Paris  has  its  advantages,  as  we  said,  in  climate,  and  in  the 
sence  of  smoke ;  but  these  advantages  are  more  or  less  adventitious, 
d  it  has,  above  all  thingsi  its  cafe,  out-of-door-life  in  summer 
Qe;  but  many  English  people  whilst  they  smile  at,  and  even 
mpathise  with  this  marked  peculiarity  of  Parisian  existence,  feel, 
fd  besides  its  inadaptability  to  our  dimate,  they  would  be  very 
ny  to  see  60  gay  and  apparently  so  idle  and  expensive  a  system, 
Qimonly  adopted  in  London.  Yet,  take  away  the  caf^-life,  and 
list  would  remain  of  Paris  out-of-doors  ?— a  great  bustling  city 
th  some  good  shops  like  any  other  metropolitan  town,  palaces, 
eets,  squares,  and  public  buildings,  and  splendid  quays,  soon  to 
equalled,  if  not  excelled,  in  London.  As  to  the  Champs  Elys^es, 
By  have  their  Palais  d' Industrie,  their  circus,  and  their  ca£6. 
loerts— brilliant  as  fairy  land,  with  their  innumerable  globular 
hts  on  a  summer's  eve ;  but  the  life  and  fEtshion  of  its  drives 
i  walks,  stretching  by  the  noble  triumphal  arch  into  the  fiEur.off 
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recesses  of  the  Bois  de  Boulogne,  are  gone  by,  and  under  ft 
Bepublic  the  showy  equipages  of  old  are  almost  entirely  superseded 
by  shabby  "voitures  de  place"  and  hackney-carriages.  The  only 
remnant  of  finery  is  a  nondescript  vehicle  that  plies  between 
Versailles  and  the  hotels  most  affected  by  Britons  and  Yankees, 
with  foxes'  tails  attached  to  the  horses'  heads,  and  a  driver  got  up 
after  the  traditional  style  of  the  postilion  de  Longjumeau.  It  is 
difficult  to  imagine  anything  more  theatrical  on  the  highway,  and 
off  the  boards;  but  nowhere  is  the  transition  from  the  stmt  of 
neither  ''christian,  pagan,  nor  man,"  on  the  stage,  to  whatoughtto 
be  but  is  not,  ''  the  modesty  of  nature,"  so  slight  and  imperceptible 
as  in  Paris.  The  Bois,  with  the  exception  of  that  comer  of  it  whidi 
is  devoted  to  the  Jardin  d' Acclimatation,  and  the  banks  of  its  lakes, 
is  really  deserted.  The  Pre  de  Catalan,  once  so  much  frequented, 
is  now  abandoned.  The  flower-beds  are  unkempt,  the  lawns 
rank,  the  pavilions,  chdlets,  kiosques  are  all  clo^ied :  there  is  onlj 
one  place  open,  a  caf^,  which  calls  itself  a  farm,  and  trades  in 
small  baskets  of  fresh  eggs.  As  to  the  Bois  itself,  recent  experience 
Imis  shown  that  it  is  not  always  safe  to  trust  to  its  umbrageous 
solitudes.  The  "vast  Eldorado,"  as  it  is  called  in  the  NauveaH 
Paris,  suggests,  indeed,  in  the  present  day,  the  fate  of  the  troub- 
dour  Catalan^  far  more  than  the  by-gone  animation  of  that  park 
to  which  he  gave  his  name. 

One  of  the  results  of  the  Commune  and  the  siege,  affecting  as 
each  did  so  much  the  west-end  of  Paris,  has  been  to  centralise  lift 
and  business.  The  Elys^  is  still  the  modest  and  tranquil  abode 
of  the  head  of  Government — Government  itself  being  politically 
transferred  to  Versailles ;  the  English  Embassy  still  exists,  and  the 
Park  Monceau  boasts  as  beautiful  flowers  and  shrubs  as  ever ;  but 
that  part  of  the  arcades  of  the  Rue  de  Rivoli  which  extend  west  of 
the  Palais  Royal,  where  are  also  many  of  the  great  old-fashioned 
hostelries,  is  almost  as  thoroughly  extinguished  as  are  matutinal 
parades  in  the  Carrousel,  to  which  Galignani  (now  almost  superseded 
by  an  Anglo-American  daily  paper)  used  to  direct  the  stranger's 
attention.  Part  of  it  is,  indeed,  rebuilding,  but  the  vault  of  the 
arcades  is  still  dotted  and  stained  with  the  smoke  and  blurs  of  the 
combatant  and  incendiary.  Even  the  gardens  of  the  Tuileries  are 
not  what  they  used  to  be.  The  once  enclosed  precincts  of  Jhe 
palace  are  now  thrown  into  the  fortunes  of  the  whole ;  but  these 
seem  to  have  deserted  both  alike.  There  is  one  central  spot  in 
which  a  great  number  of  chairs  are  very  cleverly  arranged  in 
circles  (the  French  certainly  do  these  kind  of  things  with  great 
taste)  round  an  orchestra ;  but  we  never  heard  a  bu^  play  therei 
whilst  the  gardens  appeared  to  be  unfrequented  and  ne^ected; 
and  the  shade  of  the  glorious  old  chesnuts  was  left  to  dovea  and 
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pigeons,  which  enjoyed  a  monopoly  of  a  place  ODce  teeming  with 
human  life. 

The  Boulevards  de  la  Madeleine,  des  Capucines,  and  des  Italiens 
with  their  prominent  points,  the  Madeleine,  the  Grand  Hotel,  and 
the  New  Opera,   are  still,  as  ever,  crowded,  more  especially  by 
English  and  American  visitors.     Their  numerous  caf(ds  present  at 
night-time  the  same  brilliant  scene  as  of  yore,  and  on  a  Sunday 
evening  during  the  season  it  is  often  difficult  to  find  a  vacant  seat. 
If,  however,  the  police  do  not  exhibit  more  discrimination  in  bring- 
ing charges  against  visitors,  and  more  regard  to  common  decency 
when  others  bring  charges  against  them,  than  have  been  shown  on 
recent  occasions,  the  number  of  these  will  necessarily  undergo  a 
great  falling  ofif ;  and  although  the  financial  resources  of  Paris  are 
unquestionably  very  great,  still  they  will  suffer  very  largely  by  any 
decrease  in  foreign  residents,  or  in  the  diminution  in  number  of 
thoee  who  are  attracted  to  Paris  for  the  purposes  of  business,  study, 
or  of  mere  pleasure.     Two  different  agencies  are  at  present  at  work 
to  produce  a  state  of  things  alike  distasteful  and  even  dangerous  to 
the  visitor,  and  prejudicial  to  the  interests  of  the  French  themselves. 
In  the  first  place,  BepublicaniBm  requires,  especially  in  a  coimtry 
new  to  that  form  of  government,  a  certain  amount  of  brusqueness 
and  rudeness  to  vindicate  its  existence  as  a  state  or  condition  of 
liberty  and  equality — the  more  so  as  there  are  at  least  two  parties 
hostile  to  it  among  the  French  themselves ;  and  this  extends  itself 
from  its  popular  advocates,  to  officials,  whether  sympathising  with 
or  hostile  to  the  system.      Secondly,  the  ^^  entente  cordiaW  is  by 
no  means  so  much  of  a  reality  as  is  to  be  desired.     The  English  do 
not,  as  a  rulOi  favour  Republican  institutions,  and  the  French  know 
it,  and  resent  the  fact  accordingly.    The  generality  of  Frenchmen 
hfLYB  also  imbibed  the  idea  that  the  French  saved  the  English  army 
from  annihilation  in  the  Crimea,  and  they  therefore  deem  us  to  be 
guilty  of  the  grossest  ingratitude  in  not  coming  to  their  aid  against 
the  Germans.*    Ther  utmost  that  can  be  done  under  such  untoward 
drcomstanoes  is  to  get  them  to  accept  the  money  of  the  visitors, 
and  even  this  they  have  a  way  of  doing  peculiar  to  themselves ;  for 
being  very  heavily  taxed,  owing  to  disbursements  on  the  wrong  side 
of  the  BUne,  every  bill  above  a  certain  amount  has,  as  with  us,  to  be 


*  This  mischevioTis  idea  is  actually  upheld  in  a  picture  h\  the  gallery  at 
TeraaiUes,  where  the  battle  of  Alma  is  represented  by  two  French  columns 
iseendiog  the  side  of  the  hill.  Not  an  Englishman  or  Highlander  appears  in 
the  picture.  Well  may  a  writer  in  the  IStandard  speak  of  '^  the  stupendous 
military  peep-shows  of  the  most  misleading  character  to  be  seen  on  the  walh 
of  the  Palaee  of  Versailles."  It  is  this  pandering  to  national  vanity  which  lends 
to  evil  consequences,  both  in  actual  warfare  and  in  international  relations 
IIm  two  oc^iqnns  in  question  were  tiring  at  bushes. 
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stamped ;  but  the  price  of  the  stamp,  **  Timhre  10  centimes,'*  irillbe 
found  in  the  bill !  To  insinuate  that  the  shop-keepers,  knowing  a 
customer  to  be  English,  would  ask  a  trifle  more  than  he  would  of  a 
native^  would  be  unjust  to  the  "  brave  bourgeois,"  and  the  **giande 
nation  ;"  but  that  they  are  not  utterly  insensible  to  the  advantages 
accruing  firom  the  peaceful  invasion  of  the  English  is  shown  by  the 
increasing  number  of  advertisements  in  English^  and  by  many  of 
the  young  bourgeoisie  now  learning  the  language  of  ibe  most 
perfidious  of  mankind  at  snich  schools  as  have  been  emancipated 
'  from  clerical  suffocation. 

One  of  the  most  practically  agreeable  improvements  in  Paris  is 

the  introduction  of  small  screw  steamers  on  the  Seine.     The  river 

has  been  dammed  up  below  Sur^nes  to  facilitate  the  navigation, 

and  boats  ply  every  few  minutes  from  the  bridge  at  Charenton,  on 

the  Mame,  to  the  Font  de  Bercy,  for  a  few  sous.     Then  from  the 

Font  de  Bercy  the  visitor  can  travel  all  the  way  to  Le  Foint  de 

Jour,  below  Auteuil,  for  threepence  English  money,  touching  at  all 

the  intervening  bridges.  At  Le  Foint  du  Jour,  he  gets  another  boat, 

which  will  take  him  to  Suresnes,  past  Meudon,  Sevres,  and  St 

Cloud — the  most  charming  part  of  the  Seine,  whilst  a  walk  home 

from  Suresnes  through  the  '^Bois,"  will  well  repay  theex^on; 

and  as  there  is  a  policeman  at  the  gate  of  Longchamps,  another  at 

the  Grande  Cascade,  and  a  third  at  the  Frd  Catalan,  he  may,  if  he 

keeps  to  the  high-road,  wend  his  way  in  safety  to  the  Lac  Inferieor; 

or,  if  he  prefers  it,  keep  along  the    more  frequented,   but]  less 

picturesque,  AUde  de  Longchamps.     The  only  drawback  to  the 

boats  is  that  they  are  so  small  that  there  is  often  barely  standing 

room ;  and  in  these  happy  days  of  equality  insisted  upon,  and 

fraternity  always  lost  sight  of,  the  exponent  of  the  former  would 

deem  himself  to  be  losing  caste  if  he  was  to  give  up  his  seat  to  a 

The  Jardin  d'Acclimatation,  at  the  north-west  oomer,  or  Ileimlf 
end  of  the  Bois,  is  frequented  by  more  respecltable  people  than  are 
generally  to  be  met  with  at  any  other  place.  The  objects  of  the 
''Jardin"  are  most  praiseworthy — they  are  the  introduction  and 
acclimatisation  of  useful  birds  and  animals^  the  exhibitioa  of 
varieties  and  the  crossing  of  breeds  ;  and  this  is  well  carried  out  in 
the  department  of  fowls,  rabbits,  and  pigeons.  Exoqpt  in  the 
matter  of  plants  and  plenty  of  water --such  as  it  is — in  which  the 
French  excel,  neither  the  locality  nor  the  coUeotion  will  any  viftt^ 
compare  with  our  Zoological  Qardens  than  will  that  of  the  Jaidin 
des  Flantes,  and  the  whole  thing  is,  in  reality,  degenerating  into  a 
place  of  amusement.  There  is  an  open  space  for  athletic  sportii 
and  at  mid-day  riding  on  camels  (misnamed  diomedarias)  ^ 
elephants,  with  drives  in  small  carriages  drawn  hj  ostiidief,  with 
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all  the  feathers  rubbed  off  the  flanks  by  the  harnesp,  and  by  zebras, 
and  ponies,  commences,  and  is  spiritedly  carried  on  and  followed  on 
certain  days  by  an  open-air  concert.  But  taken  altogether  the 
Jardin  d'  Acclimatation  is  a  pleasant  place,  and  deserves  the  favour 
it  receives  at  the  hands  of  the  Parisians. 

The  exhibition  at  the  Palais  de  T Industrie  was  supposed  this 
year  to  be  devoted  to  maritime  objects,  but  as  such  it  is  difl&cult  to 
imagine  a  more  complete  failure.  It  is  only  after  promenading 
paat  rooms  and  rooms  of  furniture  or  bronzes  and  other  **  articles  de 
Paris,*'  that  the  eye  may  by  accident  be  attracted  to  some  monsters 
in  diving  and  swimming  dresses — so  many  Frenchified  Boytons. 
Where  possibly  could  the  French  have  learnt  that  bathing  costumes, 
strange  enough  in  themselves — were  not  *'de  rigueur,*'  /.<?.,  com- 
plete, without  a  straw  helmet,  or  that  a  **  canotier,*'  or  rowing  man, 
must  also  necessarily  be  a  clown  ?  The  aquarium  was  perhaps  the 
greatest  fiwlure  of  all.  The  English  did  not  send  in  their  contingent 
to  the  '*  exposition "  till  the  last  moment,  and  its  arrival  so 
enlivened  the  really  maritime  department,  that  it  was  celebrated 
by  a  banquet.  The  French  are  renowned  for  discovering  ex- 
tenuating  circumstances,  nor  were  they  wanting  in  the  present 
instance.  Thus  one  exhibitor  candidly  admitted  that  the  public 
had  been  disappointed  in  the  maritime  character  of  the  "  exposition  ;*' 
but  it  was,  he  argued,  under  a  misapprehension  of  what  was,  and 
what  was  not,  maritime.  He,  for  example,  was  an  exhibitor  of 
mustard.  This,  to  superficial  observers,  had  nothing  maritime 
about  it;  but  the  fact  was,  that  his  mustard  would  bear  long 
voyages  and  withstand  any  climate,  and  therefore  his  exhibit  was 
of  essential  maritime  importance. 

The  geographical  exhibition  was  a  more  serious  reality  and 
a  great  success.  The  hall  in  which  the  Congress  was  held  was 
splendidly  decorated,  and  the  number  of  maps  displayed  on  the  walls 
of  a  wing  of  what  is  called  the  Tuileries,  but  really  the  Carrousel, 
Tom  the  basement  up  to  the  atticH,  was  something  wonderful,  and 
ieddedly  very  instructive.  The  English  and  Anglo-Indians,  who 
lacrifioe  all  pretensions  to  effect  to  tvccuracy,  did  not  come  out  in 
the  display  with  what  the  French  term  "  brillancy."  The  French 
nitics  indeed,  justly  remarked,  that  England  did  not  equal  the 
efforts  made  by  other  European  nations.  Its  maps  are  irreproach- 
able in  point  of  execution ;  but  they  in  no  way  indicate  an  intention 
to  please  the  eye,  or  to  give  the  advantages  of  those  methods  by 
which  the  greatest  number  of  indications  can  be  given.  Almost  all 
the  maps,  with  a  very  few  exceptions,  were  executed  after  the  old 
nethod  of  engraving  in  black,  the  orography  or  mountain  chains, 
being  represented  by  the  mere  repetition  of  lines.  A  few  timid  and 
tentative  essays  at  chromolithography,  were  alone  to  be  seen ;  when 
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it  suflficed  to  walk  round  the  "  Exposition  "  to  be  satisfied  with  the 
enormous  assistance  given  by  this  now  method  among  the  various 
nations  to  complex  representations  of  statistics,  ethnology,  political 
economy,  agriculture,  and  industry.  It  did  not  indeed  require  to 
go  to  the  '*  exposition  *'  in  order  to  see  this.  We  would  call  atten- 
tion to  Dupaign^'s,  coloured  geological  map  of  Central  Europe,  and 
Delese's  agricultural  map  of  France,  published  in  the  bulletin  of 
the  French  Geographical  Society,  to  show  what  can  be  done  by  this 
proceeding.  These  maps  are  sufficient  in  themselves  to  show  that 
elegance,  taste,  and  facility  of  comprehension,  can  be  attained 
without  any  sacrifice  of  accuracy. 

England,  however,  attained  many  prizes,  and  the  Indian  surveys 
and  the  great  manuscript  maps  representing  the  itineraries  of  the 
chief  explorers,  attracted  merited  notice.  The  national  manuscripts 
and  a  copy  of  the  "Domesday  Book,**  photozinoographed  by  the 
Ordnance  Survey,  were  especially  admired ;  but,  after  all,  the  best- 
thumbed  volume  in  the  whole  **  Exposition,**  was  the  new  quarto 
work  on  the  gardens  and  monuments  of  Paris.  It  was  a  ruin 
before  the  end  of  the  Exhibition.  An  out-of-door  succursal  occupied 
the  whole  length  of  the  terrace  of  the  gardens,  which  overlooks  the 
river  from  the  Tuileries  to  the  Place  de  la  Concorde ;  and  here  at 
the  break-up,  strange  purchases  might  have  been  made,  from  an 
insect,  bird,  or  reptile,  to  a  mannikia  in  costume ;  or  even  to  a 
chalet  ready  for  occupation,  or  a  huge  rockery  with  caves,  wattf- 
falls,  and  a  belvidere  at  the  top. 

One  word  for  the  panorama  of  the  war  in  the  Champs  Elysies. 
It  is  a  beautiful  painting  of  the  fort  of  Issy  when  no  longer  tenable 
(we  fancy  we  have  seen  something  of  the  same  kind  on  a  small 
scale  in  the  Illustrated  London  ^eics),  with  the  Prussian  attack 
from  the  heights  of  Chatillon  and  Meudon.  It  is  not  overdoDe-H)Q 
the  contrary,  it  is  sober,  subdued,  and  sad,  and  when  the  French 
badauds  have  seen  enough  of  it — it  is  be  hoped  it  will  find  its  way 
to  this  country. 

The  new  opera,  like  many  other  architectural  efforts,  does  not 
please  the  eye  so  well  in  reality  as  it  does  on  paper.  Its  imposing 
character  is  dwarfed  by  colossal  accessories,  and  the  whole  has  a 
dumpy,  stunted  effect.  There  can  be  no  question  as  to  the  beantj 
and  magnificence  of  the  vestibule  and  salon ;  but  as  most  critics 
have  observed,  too  much  space  has  been  given  to  these,  and  too 
little  to  the  theatre.  It  can,  in  fact,  only  acoommodate  1800 
persons,  whilst  the  Opera  Comique  can  accommodate  2000,  and 
even  the  Ambigu  Comique  1900.  It  would  seem,  indeed,  from 
the  dingy  appearance  of  the  scenery,  as  if  the  artist  has  been  re* 
strained  in  his  plans  to  suit  the  decorations  of  the  old  Acad^tnie  do 
Musique, — (first,  royal ;  secondly,  imperial ;  and  uow  repablicanj ; 
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b  the  tradition  of  its  royal  foundation  is  upheld  by  a  medallion 
trait  of  Ludovicus  Magnus.  Certain  parts  of  the  house  are  ro- 
ved for  gentlemen,  the  ''the  logos  de  face  "  are  disliked  for  the 
re  of  the  vast  lustre,  and  we  would  warn  visitors  against  the 
►ges  de  c6t^."  He  may  carefully  book  three  places,  and  pay  an 
litional  sum  for  the  booking  a  day  or  two  before,  and  when  he 
ives  find  the  three  front  places  occupied  by  ''  billets  de  faveur  " 
bourgeois  habiliments,  whilst  the  party  in  full  dress,  from  the 
}rand  Hotel  *'  or  the  '*  Louvre,"  are  consigned  to  the  obscure 
r,  and  where  they  can  only  see  on  tip-toe.  The  said  'Moges  *' 
,  in  fact,  made  to  hold  six  persons,  two  and  two  ;  but  they  are 
ved,  or  serpentine,  and  so  disposed  that  only  the  two  in  front, 
1  one  on  the  side  removed  from  the  stage,  can  see  the  stage  sitting, 
ich  tlie  party  in  the  rear  cannot  do  even  standing,  when  the 
sons  in  the  next  box,  as  is  generally  the  case,  are  also  stand- 
.  The  prices  at  the  buffet  vie  with  the  magnificence  of  the 
iblishment.  A  glass  of  water,  *'  frappe  a  la  glace,"  is  one 
ttc.  A  very  good  templar  would  be  equally  "  firapp^"  with  the 
ige. 

Many  of  the  minor  theatres  still  preserve  their  good  old  style 
BVencb  simplicity.  The  people  go  there,  as  the  Turkish  ladies 
to  the  Hammam,  to  pass  their  time.  The  intervals  between  the 
B  are  as  long  as  the  acts  themselves.  The  young  people  saunter 
the  foyer,  or  drink  beer,  which  is  now  as  common  in  France  as 
England,  only  served  up  with  more  regard  to  decorum  ;  the  old 
ies^  sit  still  and  gossip,  whilst  the  juveniles  play  at  hide-and- 
k  behind  their  respectable  grandmammas.  The  number  of  old 
nen  who  act  as  attendants  at  these  theatres  is  something  sor- 
dng.  They  seem  to  have  nothing  to  do  but  chat  at  the 
ranees;  but  they  eke  out  a  pittance  by  taking  charge  of 
brellas,  and  supplying  wooden  footstools.  If  these  are  kicked 
sty,  they  charge  for  them  all  the  same];  and  just  at  the  climax  of 
Brest — at  the  end  of  the  fifth  act — they  perambulate  the  house 
ded  with  umbrellas,  parasols,  and  canes,  shouting  out  to  the 
aers  to  reclaim  them.  Still,  these  reminiscences  of  old  Paris 
re  pleasant,  as  an  agreeable  link  still  existing  between  the  past 
I  the  present. 

France  is  now  so  gendarmed  that  one  of  its  most  historically 
fy  points — the  Pont-neuf, — except  for  its  Henry  IV.,  is  scarcely 
ognisable.  The  days  when  popular  ballads  were  chanted  by 
*'Samaritaine,"  a  machine  held  in  its  day  as  a  wonder  in 
Iraulics,  and  Moliere  listened  deh'ghted  to  the  buffoonery  of 
rlurpin  and  Qarguille,  succeeded  by  an  epoch  of  shops  of  most 
sc^ll^Q^ous  aspect,  and  by  another  of  a  motley  crowd  of  dealers 
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in  rags,  birds,  dogs,  with  an  occasional  quack  in  his  tmvel.stained 
carriage  :— 

i"  Pont-neuf,  ordinaire  thtjtltre 

Des  vendeura  d'onguent  et  d'empUtre  ; 

Sejour  des  arracheurs  de  deuts, 

Des  fripieis,  libraires,  pedants," 

are  all  alike  gone  by ;  and  the  bridge  once  so  much  frequented  by 
cut-throats,  pickpockets,  and  dangerous  characters,  is  now  as  well 
kept  as  anj  thoroughfare  in  Paris. 

Many  of  the  worst  quarters  of  Paris  succumbed,  indeed,  in  the 
era  of  boulevards  and  *'  places."  It  is  not  only  that  the  Boulevard 
Malesherbes  took  the  place  of  "la  petite  Pologne,"  a  horribl« 
quarter ;  but  the  whole  of  the  island,  generally  known  as  La  Cite, 
on  which  is  situated  Notre  Dame,  the  Palais  de  Justice,  and  La 
Sainte  Chapelle,  whose  bye  streets  and  courts  were  the  delight  of 
Victor  Hugo  and  Eugene  Sue,  has  been  cleared  out.  The  Palais, 
destroyed  by  the  Commune,  has  been  renovated  with  large  addi. 
tions ;  but  its  historical  interest  has  gone  with  its  old  dungeons 
or  towers,  and  its  Salle  des  Pas  Perdus.  (Besides  the  Palais  de 
Justice— the  Hotel  de  Ville,  the  Tuileries,Jthe  Cour  de  Compte8,the 
Palais  de  la  Legion  d'Honneur,  and  other  public  buildings,  were 
destroyed  by  the  most  unpatriotic  of  mobs  that  was  perhaps  em 
known.  The  latter  palace,  to  which  nothing  has  apparently  yet 
been  done,  is  a  sad  eye-sore  on  the  quays.)  A  new  Hotel  Dieu  is 
in  progress  of  erection  (not  before  it  was  wanted),  a  Tribunal  de 
Commerce,  barracks,  and  the  old  **Quai  aux  Fleiirs,"  occupy  the 
remainder  of  the  space,  which  was  formerly  given  up  to  b^gars  and 
malefactors.  Even  **La  Morgue'*  has  been  expelled  from  its  old 
site  on  the  Greve,  and  removed  to  the  Pont  de  TEvSche,  in  the  rear 
of  Notre  Dame.  . 

The  new  boulevards,  ** places,"  and  "squares"  constitute, in- 
deed, the  greatest  improvements  which  Paris  has  undergone  in 
modern  times.  Not  only  are  they  of  great  strategical  importaooe, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  Boulevard  de  Strasbourg,  which  ^foctaally 
separates  &om  one  another  two  such  popular  thoroughfares  as  tbe 
Rues  St.  Martin  and  St.  Denis,  and  the  boulevards  Voltaire,  Belle- 
ville, Villette,  and  others  which  are  carried  through  quarters  swann- 
ing  with  dangerous  classes ;  but  they  have  embellisbed  the  city, 
whilst  they  have  either  opened  or  facilitated  commimication  between 
distant  parts.  This  is  most  remarkable  in  the  instance  of  the  long 
boulevard,  which  extends  all  the  way  from  the  railway-station  oi 
Strasburg  to  the  Observatoire — it  is  designated  as  the  Boulevard  de 
Strasbourg,  on  the  north  side  of  the  river,  and  Sebastopol  oa  the 
south ;  but  it  is  simply  known  to  the  people  as  the  Boulerard  da 
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BflJaifl.  *  Travereing  thus  the  Tvhole  cf  Paris  from  north  to  south, 
and  crossed  by  the  ever- busy  Kue  de  Rivoli,  the  point  of  junction, 
including  the  Place  du  ChStelet  and  the  *'  square  "  of  the  Tour  St. 
Jacques — one  of  the  prettiest  Gotliic  monuments  in  Paris, — it  has 
l)©oome  the  centre  of  the  commercial  world.  The  Central  "  Halles," 
^  which  for  its  convenience  as  a  market  we  have  nothing  to  com- 
pare  with  in  London,  are  close  by  the  same  point,  as  are  also  the 
Palace  de  Justice,  and  the  ruins  of  the  Hotel  de  Yille.  More 
money-changers  have  congregated  here  than  at  any  point.  The 
shops  are  more  extensive,  and  as  to  omnibuses,  they  pass  at  the 
ute  of  two  or  three  every  minute.  There  are  chairs  in  the  square 
Kf  St.  Jacques ;  but  so  many  of  the  working  classes  and  idlers  hang 
tbout  the  foot  of  the  old  tower,  that  it  is  barely  available  for  re- 
pectable  people.  There  are  two  theatres  at  the  same  point,— 
hat  of  the  Cbatelet,  and  one  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  place, 
rhich  was  built  for  Alexandre  Dumas,  and  called  the  Th^tre 
listorique.  It  then  became  the  The&tre  Lyrique ;  but  having 
ev^ted  back  recently  to  its  old  name,  the  question,  as  to  what  is 
ts  name,  has  been  referred  to  the  courts  of  law.  The  Place  du 
/hdtelet  used  itself  to  be  called  the ''  Place  des  Yictoires  ;"  but  as  it 
ccupies  the  place  where  formerly  stood  a  prison  of  celebrity  in  the 
iaie  of  the  war  of  the  Burgundians  and  the  Armagnacs,  the  actual 
tame  is  the  most  appropriate,  and  the  other  is  left  to  M.  Brosses* 
oliimn,  and  the  fountain  at  its  base.  It  will,  however,  be  easily 
inderstood  that  the  point  where  the  Boulevard  de  Strasbourg  is 
TOfised  diagonally  by  the  Boulevards  St.  Denis  and  St.  Martin 
two  martyrs  who  have  a  chapel  in  almost  every  church),  that  the 
Qovement  is  as  great  and  the  afflux  as  stirring  as  at  the  southern 
Qieeting  of  streets. 

The  Place  du  Palais  Royal,  and  the  other  new  Place  adjoining  to 
t,  are  also  among  the  crowded  centres  of  Paris ;  but  this  appears 
0  arise  chiefly  from  their  being  centres  of  omnibus  traffic.  As  to 
he  Palais  Royal  itself,  it  seemed  to  be  neglected,  untidy,  and  shorn 
f  its  pristine  life  and  gaiety.  English  or  Americans  alone 
latronised  the  little  shops  wldch  had  also  adopted  English  and 
Imericaa  prices, — twenty.five  francs,  for  example,  for  a  pair  of 
noes  !  Even  the  Caf£  de  la  Botonde,  with  its  stentorian  gargon, 
lad  lost  its  spirit,  and  people  ascended  the  stairs  of  the  two-franc 
lod  a  half  dining  rooms,  as  if  they  were  going  to  a  funeral. 

This  reminds  one  of  le  P^re  la  Chaise,  which  is  still  the  same  as 
!ver,  except  that  every  year  adds  to  the  number  of  those  little 
oausoleums  which  are  so  characteristic  of  the  place.  The  money 
aid  out,  and  the  love  shown  to  the  dead,  is  a  great  redeeming  fea- 
ure  in  the  character  of  the  French, — often  unjustly  accused  of 
rivolity.    Every  year  also  adds  to  the  number  of  names  of  contem. 
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poraries,  of  whom  one  caonot  help  thinking,  would  it  not  have  been 
better  if  they  had  not  mixed  themselves  up  so  zealously  with  Ae 
burning  questions  of  politics  or  religion  of  the  day  ?  What  comes 
of  this  striving  after  predominance  of  opinions,  and  pre-eminence 
of  sects  %  What  would  the  Ultramontaines  gain  by  the  ascendancy 
of  the  Syllabus,  but  a  return  to  the  dark  ages  and  of  religbus 
persecutions  1  What  have  the  French  gained  by  their  boasted 
Bepublie  but  an  imaginary  idea  of  equality  between  blouse  and 
bourgeois,  between  peasant  and  peer,  which  is  perfectly  well  known 
to  be  a  sham  and  a  deception,  and  which  hence  is  supposed  to 
necessitate  rudeness  and  vulgarity  to  assert  itself.  In  the  mean* 
time  the  ruling  powers  are  as  firm,  or  as  tyrannical,  which  ever 
expression  is  best  liked,  as  the  most  irresponsible  despotism.  Fire 
la  Chaise,  from  the  motley  character  of  its  tenants,  presents  an 
unusually  remarkable  lesson  of  the  vanity  of  all  these  human 
ambitions. 

Not  very  far  off,  and  on  the  same  range  of  heights,  are  the  lo* 
called  "  Buttes  Chaumont/'  which,  with  their  well-laid-out  garden, 
their  waterfall,  grotto  with  stalactites,  and  little  lake,  out  of  which 
rises  the  rocky  mass,  known  as  Mont  Puebla^  light  and  aerial  bridges, 
temple  of  Sybil,  and  winding  staircases,  is  one  of  the  prettiest  place« 
imaginable ;  and  what  is  more,  it  is  well  kept,  and  everywhere 
clean  and  tidy.  At  the  cafi^  of  the  place  is  a  large  oil  painting  ^ 
what  the  "  Buttes  Chaumont  *'  were  only  a  few  years  aga  No- 
where are  there  in  the  present  day  so  many  ruins  of  private  dwell- 
ing-houses  as  on  the  Buttes  Montmartre — a  further  prolongation  of 
the  same  hilly,  rocky  range  to  the  westward.  The  spot  where  the 
generals  were  murdered  by  the  modern  Yandak  is  now  occupied  by 
a  small  corps  de  garde,  and  close  by,  and  on  the  most  commanding 
position  of  the  heights,  a  considerable  space  has  been  cleared  fe 
the  erection  of  a  temple  in  honour  of  the  **  Sacrd  Coeur."  This  ha« 
become  the  emblem  adopted*  by  the  Roman  Catholic  ChurdiiA 
hostility  to  all  dissentients.  It  is  the  flag  hoisted  by  the  greater 
of  all  conspiracies  of  modem  times  against  the  liberties  of  mankind. 
It  has  its  pilgrimages  and  its  processions,  and  scarcely  a  church  bn^ 
has  now  a  chapel,  newly  got  up  and  consecrated  to  the  ''Sacre 
CoBur."  Still  the  movement  is  an  extremely  limited  one,  and  the 
devotees  are  almost  solely  feminine.  It  is  but  just  to  remark,  that 
the  priesthood  of  the  present  generation  are  far  more  up  to  the  work- 
ing mark  than  the  good  old  cur^  of  bye-gone  times.  They  are  fo 
the  most  part  active,  determined,  resolute  men.  At  a  maniage, 
accidently  witnessed  at  St.  Denis,  some  girls— friends  of  the  bride 
— gave  signs  of  levity.  The  priest  at  once  interrupted  the  sernoe, 
and  rated  them  roundly,  and  with  unmistakeable  vigour.  It  is  only 
to  be  regretted  that  signs  of  contrition  were  not  verjr  manifest 
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Among  the  tasteful  works  carried  out  under  the  auspices  of 
Napoleon  III.  few  are  more  creditable  than  the  clearing  out  of  the 
Thermae  at  the  hotel  of  the  old  Abb^  Jehan  de  Cluny,  converting 
them  into  a  museum  of  antiquities,  and  surrounding  the  whole  with 
a  pleasant  shady  garden.  Laying  aside  the  beautiful  collection  of 
objects  of  art,  antiquity,  and  vertu,  in  the  hotel  itself^  from  the 
Pallisier  pottery,  to  the  preservative  of  oriental  virtue,  now  esconced 
in  a  glass  shade,  in  the  hotel  itself,  the  mansion  an  exquisite  little 
remnant  of  Gothic  architecture  amidst  dull  and  monotonous  modem 
restorations^  has  ever  had  a  charm  of  its  own,  to  which  was  super, 
added  the  wondrously  thick  and,  from  their  elevation,  imposing 
structure  of  its  old  Roman  baths.  But  now,  the  whole  being  made 
to  harmonise  together,  it  is  a  perfect  gem.  Writing  of  museums,  there 
are  at  St.  Germains,  which  is  also  in  active  process  of  restoration, 
besides  its  Oallo-Roman  museum,  a  very  large  collection  of  pre* 
historic  remains,  got  together  by  the  industry  of  some  well-known 
labourers  in  that  field.  Different  rooms  are  devoted  to  the  stone, 
the  iron,  and  the  lacustrine  epochs,  and  nothing  can  be  more  instruc* 
tive.  It  is  like  a  huge  volume  of  the  history  of  the  most  marvellous 
times  of  man's  career  laid  open  before  the  eyes  of  the  wondering 
philosopher. 

Versailles  and  the  Louvre,  have,  it  is  well4:nown,  been  bereft 
of  many  an  historical  work  of  art  during  the  late  troublous  times, 
and  what  remain  are  all  newly.arranged ;  but  the  most  curious 
point  connected  with  these  deficiencies  is  that  no  one  seems  to 
know  where  they  are  gone !  They  will,  no  doubt,  turn  up  some 
day.  Every  hour  Paris  may  be  said  to  be  recovering  itself  Work- 
men are  busy  resuscitating  the  Tuileries  and  the  Hotel  de  Yille. 
France  has  money  and  material  at  command ;  and  although  the 
new  Tuileoes  may  be  to  the  old  what  Napoleon  III.'s  Hotel  de 
Yille  was  to  the  fine  old  Gothic  structure  of  our  younger  days,  still 
all  truly  liberal-minded,  if  not  republican  persons,  will  rejoice  to 
see  the  magnificent  city  restored  to  .its  former  splendour  and  perfec. 
tion,  and  cordially  wish  to  it  a  long  era  of  good  government,  and  of 
moral,  political,  and  religious  peace  and  prosperity. 
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WINTER  EVENING. 

The  garden  looks  like  a  stranger. 
Our  love  ne'er  knew  before, 
As  it  stands  still  in  the  bleakness 
That  flees  the  houshold  door. 

The  road  through  the  country  wanders, 
DesoIatOj  torn  from  shade, 
Skeleton  trees  in  the  meadow 
Shrink  from  the  dask  dismayed. 

Will  there  be  grain  in  the  summer. 
Blossoms  and  sunshine-speech  ? 
We  only  sigh  at  the  lesson 
The  cruel  frost  doth  teach. 

The  wind,  in  fruious  anger, 
Parteth  the  warring  clouds ; 
They  drop  from  their  grasp  a  darkness 
That  all  the  scene  enshrouds. 


Ellts  Ebls. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

THE     SANCTUARY. 

irajs  a  few  days  after  the  riot  at  the  theatre,  and  Alick  Begbie 
\  his  aunt  and  daughter  had  just  sat  down  to  tea,  when  they 
)  disturbed  by  the  somewhat  abrupt  appearance  of  the  senior 
MackouU  and  young  Norton.  The  former  had  not  been  well 
some  weeks  past,  having  taken  a  severe  cold  which  he  had  not 
;ot  rid  of,  and  he  looked  ill,  thin,  and  miserable,  as  he  sank 
a  chair,  quite  breathless  from  a  fit  of  coughing,  which  made 
unable  to  explain  to  his  friends  the  cause  of  his  sudden  appear- 
at  their  house. 

'  There  was  a  great  upset  a  day  or  two  ago,''  explained  Norton, 
)edience  to  a  sign  from  Mr.  Mackoull,  '*  David  has  been  getting 
some  mess, — some  debt  he  owed,  and  the  fellows  were  very 
[>,  and  came  to  Clamshell.  I  heard  a  good  deal  about  what 
caU  homing  and  poinding ;  but  the  English  of  it  is  they 
ted  to  serve  a  writ  upon  him.'* 

'Such  a  disgrace!"  groaned  Mackoull,  who  was  now  able  to 
k,  raising  up  his  hands  and  eyes,  ''  to  have  bailiffs  prowling 
t  my  house.  I,  who  am  reputed  a  man  of  honour  and  sub- 
».  Well,  a  man  of  honour  I  shall  always  be ;  but  as  to  my 
tance,  Begbie,  it  is  melting  away  like  snow  in  the  sunbeams, 
I  shall  be  a  beggar  in  my  old  age,  and  my  girls  will  be  left 
bate,  if  my  miserable  son  goes  on  as  he  is  now  doing.  But  I 
t  pay  any  more  debts  ;  I  have  spent  a  fortune  on  David.  I 
r  grudged  him  anything,  and  I  thought  he  would  repay  me  by 
[ng  a  genteel  figure  in  the  world ;  but  he  is  sinking  down,  friend, 
r  and  lower.  I  know  it — I  can  see  it.  He  is  becomiog  a 
ithrift  and  a  sot,  and  the  Lord  knows  what  he  will  come  to." 
the  old  man  rocked  himself  about  in  anger  and  grief,  as  he 
k1  speaking. 
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'' Perhaps  this  may  be  a  lesson  to  him,"  observed  Aunt  Janet, 
hardly  knowing  what  to  say,  but  wishful  to  soothe  the  poor  old 
man's  trouble. 

''  I  wish  I  had  never  left  London  ;  I  wish  I  had  never  come  to 
Scotland.  And  yet  I  thought  to  enjoy  the  country  life  in  mj 
native  land  in  my  old  age.  And  I  have  earned  it  I  have 
laboured  early  and  late  for  many  a  long  year.  I  wasn't  always 
what  I  am  now.  I  couIdnH  always  write  myself  '  Army  Clothier 
to  the  King,'  Miss  Janet !"  he  added,  appealing  to  that  veneraUe 
lady,  with  an  air  of  vanity  and  assumed  dignity,  which  mingled 
something  of  the  ludicrous  with  his  sorrow,  whUst  Norton  could 
hardly  resist  the  temptation  to  laugh,  as  he  heard  the  old  kdy,  near 
whose  chair  he  was  seated,  muttering  to  herself — 

''The  poor  old  man!  Breeches  maker  to  the  Hanoverian 
Usurper !     And  he  is  really  proud  of  it !" 

"  I  have  sat  on  a  board  in  my  time,"  resumed  MackouU,  who 
seemed  to  dwell  rather  fondly  on  these  reminiscences ;  but  as  for  my 
son,  he  has  always  been  a  fine  gentleman.  I  was  still  thinking  of 
him  when  I  bought  the  estate,  for  I  knew  he  could  live  in  good 
style,  and  it  pleased  me  to  picture  him  when  I  was  gone,  making 
a  good  figure  in  the  county,  and  being  spoken  of  in  the  papers,— 
being  talked  of  as  Clamshell — '}There  is  a  rumour  that  Clamshell 
is  going  to  stand  for  the  borough.'  *  We  have  heard  with  pleasure 
that  Clamshell  has  been  elected  justice  of  the  peace.'  All  Uiis 
sounds  very  silly  to  you,  my  friends,  I  daresay ;  but  I  am  only  a 
foolish  old  man,  and  it  was  my  way  of  castle-building." 

The  tone  in  which  the  poor  old  man  uttered  these  last  few 
words  was  so  inexpressibly  sad  and  touching,  that  it  made  even 
Aunt  Janet  forget  the  indignation  which  she  had  felt  rising  in  her 
bosom,  when  she  heard  that  the  time-honoured  title  of  Laird  of 
Clamshell  had  been  destined  to  descend  to  the  son  of  a  tailor." 

'*  Let  us  hope  for  better  things  of  David,"  said  Begbie.  "He 
may  reform.  Worse  men  have  changed  their  lives,  and  that,  too, 
after  a  longer  course  of  folly." 

''  Tou  do  but  talk  like  this  to  comfort  me,  Begbie ;  but  I  am 
losing  all  hope  now  myself.  This  is  but  the  beginning  of  the 
storm.  I  shall  hear  of  plenty  more  debts  before  many  days  are 
over.  Well,  I  shall  make  a  stand  now.  He  has  got  into  a  mess 
and  he  may  get  out  of  it.  I  am  an  old  man  myself,  and  haven't 
much  longer  to  live ;  but  I  must  try  and  keep  a  roof  over  my  heid, 
if  I  can^  and  the  means  of  providing  a  meal.  I  don*t  want  to  be  a 
pauper  in  my  old  age." 

'*  Nay,  Mackoull,"  said  Begbie,  who  knew  that  his  finwnd  wtf 
reputed  a  very  rich  man,  ^'  there  is  scarcely  any  chance  of  that 
Make  a  stand  now,  by  all  means,  against  any  move  extorti(Hi8  <v 
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David's  pari,  and  then  you  will,  I  make  no  doubt,  Le  able  still  to 
eave  a  handsome  fortune  behind  you  for  your  children." 

"Not  60,  Begbie,"  replied  old  MackouU,  emphatically;  "you 
hink  I  am  wealthy.  Time  will  show; — but  this  much  I  am 
letermined  on,  I  will  save  something  out  of  the  wreck  of  my  for- 
one  for  my  two  poor  girls.  They  have  cost  me  very  little — too 
ittle,  indeed.  I  will  save  the  Clamshell  estate.  I  have  executed 
.  disposition  of  it  in  their  favour.  Ah,  my  dear  Marion,*'  he  added, 
ddressing  the  latter,  "  it  was  well  the  foolish  hopes  I  encouraged 
rere  never  realised.  You  have  had  a  fortunate  escape.  You  must 
:now,  I  once  thought  you  and  my  son  would  pair  well  together. 
rbey  talk  of  match-makers,  and  of  the  messes  they  make  some. 
imes ;  but  women  are  generally  the  match-makers,  I  believe. 
however,  I  was  ready  to  try  my  hand  at  the  work,  and  it  seems  a 
lice  affair  I  should  have  made  of  it.  Well,  dear  lassie,  I  trust  you 
rill  always  be  heart-whole  till  you  meet  with  one  who  will  make 
]OM  a  good  husband.  I  hope  I  have  not  distressed  you  by  any. 
luDg  I  have  said ;  you  must  not  mind  the  silly  talk  of  an  old 
nan." 

Mackoull's  last  remark  was  forcibly  elicited  by  the  very  strong 
and  painful  emotion  which  Marion's  countenance  betrayed,  and 
which  was  visible  to  his  not  very  discerning  eyes. 

A^  for  Begbie,  a  chill  struck  to  his  heart  when  he  saw  his 
daughter's  pale,  tearful  face.  He  now  knew  too  well  that  she  was 
Dot  heart-whole,  and  he  much  feared  that  any  advice  and  admoni- 
tion would  be  thrown  to  the  winds,  and  that  hers  would  be  a 
blighted  life. 

"  Where  is  David!"  he  asked,  addressing  Mr.  MackouU. 

"In  the  Sanctuary,"  replied  the  tailor,  "and  there  he  may 
remain,  and  he  may  shift  for  himself  as  best  he  can,  Begbie, — I'll 
Dot  send  him  a  farthing.  I  have  done  with  him.  I  wash  my 
bands  of  him,"  and  in  his  distress  and  feverish  impatience  the  poor 
okl  man  nibbed  his  hands  together,  to  illustrate  his  figure  of 
speech,  in  a  manner  which  was  distressingly  ludicrous  to  his 
Mends. 

**  What  is  this  Sanctuary  that  Mr.  MackouU  talks  of  1"  asked 
Norton,  addressing  Mr.  Begbie,  the  old  army  clothier  having 
ibrupdy  commenced  jotting  down  some  figures  on  a  piece  of 
paper. 

"  It  is  a  place  of  refuge  for  insolvent  debters,"  replied  Begbie. 
"  The  Abbey  of  Holyrood  and  the  Palace  possessed  the  right  of 
sanctuary,  and,  anciently,  could  shelter  a  fugitive  from  the  heads- 
man's  axe  ;  now  it  serves  to  save  the  debtor  from  the  walls  of  a 
jaiL  The  Sanctuary  extends  over  the  whole  of  the  King's  Park 
and  its  many  beautiful  walks,  and  all  the  houses  lying  round  the 
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palace.  There  used  to  be  a  cross  at  the  foot  of  the  Canongate, 
marking  its  boundary.  The  debtor  is  quite  safe  when  once  he  is 
within  this  privileged  spot,  and  he  can  live  comfortably,  and  even 
pleasantly,  if  he  has  the  necessary  funds/* 

"  Not  out  of  my  purse,  Begbie,"  exclaimed  old  Mackoull,  who 
had  just  finished  his  calculations,  and  had  caught  his  friend^s  last 
words.  ''Yesterday  David  sent  a  request,  I  ought;  to  say  a 
demand^  for  money.  Some  exorbitant  sum  he  named,  I  know; 
but  I  won't  send  him  a  farthing. 

"You  must  not  drive  him  to  extremities,"  said  Begbie, 
gravely  ;  "for  we  know  not  what  he  may  do  in  such  a  case." 

"Well,**  said  Mackoull,  "  I  have  just  been  making  a  rough  cal- 
culation as  to  what  will  keep  him  in  bare  food  and  lodging ;  and  be 
shall  just  have  as  much  as  will  do  that  and  no  more.  He  may  do 
without  his  French  wines  and  .his  French  trickstraws,  and  sup 
porridge,  like  his  father  and  his  grandfather — a  nice  wholesome 
food.  But  he  would  never  eat  it,  even  when  he  was  a  boy,'*  be 
added  with  a  sorrowful  shake  of  the  bead.  **  Well,  1*11  bide  here 
a- bit,  Begbie,  if  you  will  let  some  one  take  Norton  down  the 
Canongate :  my  worthless  son  wrote  that  he  should  expect  a 
messenger  from  me  to-night,  and  iLat  he  would  be  at  the  front  of 
the  Chapel  Royal  at  six  o'clock.*' 


CHAPTER  X. 

THE  TAISH.* 

Begbie  himself  accompanied  Norton  down  the  Canongate,  and 
directed  him  to  the  spot  where  he  was  to  find  David  Mackoull. 

Norton's  interview  with  the  latter  was  brief  and  stormy,  as  the 
dissipated  spendthrift  exhausted  himself  in  invectives  aj^^inst  bis 
father,  who  iU-deserved  such  a  requital  for  the  imbounded  love  and 
affection  long  and  hivishly  showered  on  so  unworthy  an  object 

Norton  gave  but  a  slight  account  to  the  unhappy  old  father  oi 
what  had  passed.  But  Marion  was  present,  and  Begbie  observed 
her  feverish  agitation,  her  frequent  changes  of  colour,  and  the 
mingled  look  of  anger  and  sorrow  on  her  face,  when  anything  was 
said  to  the  disparagement  of  David,  and  he  resolved  that  that 
evening  should  not  pass  without  his  having  some  explanation  witb 
her,  respecting  her  ill-concealed  attachment. 

The  opportunity  offered  itself  soon  after  the  senior  UackooU 
and  Norton  had  quitted  the  house. 

Aunt  Janet  was  engaged  in  conversation   with    some  potf 
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Oman  in  the  kitcbcD^  and  Marion  was  playing  on  the  harpsichord  in 
be  drawing-room,  whither  Begbie  at  once  repaired.  He  paused 
)r  a  moment  f-t  the  door,  listening  to  the  sound  of  her  sweet,  clear 
oice.  The  sad  words  of  tlie  song,  and  the  mournful  air  struck 
ke  a  knell  to  his  heart.  The  sorrows  of  the  old,  never-forgotten 
ast  rose  up  befoie  him.  The  little  infants  whom  he  had  seen 
roop  and  die,  the  fondly-loved  wife  snatched  from  him  in  her 
rime,  the  care  and  watching  and  anxiety  expended  on  the  infancy 
ad  youth  of  his  only  child, — and  now,  what  greater  misery  than  to 
now  that  she  had,  as  he  feared,  fixed  her  aflfections  irrevocably, 
1  so  hard-hearted  and  bad  a  man  as  David  Alackouil  \ 

With  a  sigh  expressive  of  the  deepest  pain  and  misery,  Begbie 
imed  the  handle  of  the  door  and  entered  the  room  just  as  Marion 
nished  the  verse  she  had  been  singing — 

"  Martinuias  wind,  when  wilt  thou  blow, 
And  shake  the  green  leaves  off  the  tree  \ 
O,  gentle  death,  when  wilt  thou  come  ? 
For  of  my  life  I  am  wearie.*' 

"  My  poor  Marion !  what  has  come  over  you  ? — you  who  were 
nee  80  blithe  and  bonnie,  and  the  light  of  our  homer*  asked 
begbie,  in  a  tone  of  sad  and  gentle  inquiry,  as  he  laid  his  hand  on 
lis  daughter's  shoulder.  You  were  not  wont  always  to  sing  such 
iad  ditties,  and  with  such  earnestness,  as  though  you  yourself  felt 
.he  misery  you  sing  of." 

Marion  was  silent ;  but  her  father  could  see,  even  in  the 
deepening  twilight,  that  her  eyes  were  full  of  tears. 

**  You  have  a  secret,  Marion,  I  know.  You  were  not  wont  to 
have  secrets  from  your  father.  Would  the  old  times  were  back 
^g&in,  when  you  sat,  a  wee  child,  on  my  knee,  and  poured  all  your 
httle  troubles  into  my  ear,  sure  of  my  love  and  sympathy  !*' 

**  I  wish  they  would  come  back,"  exclaimed  Marion,  in  a  tone 
of  passionate  sorrow ;  "  but  they  are  gone  for  ever,  father.  Happy 
^ys!  when  I  was  a  little  simple,  innocent  child,  and  knew  no 
8^ter  sorrow  than  a  broken  toy.     And  now— — " 

Here  Marion  paused,  unable  to  proceed  farther. 

''Poor  child,"  said  Begbie, '' I  know  what  you  suffer,  a^d,  alas ! 
^  know  the  CLuse.  The  time  has  come  when  another  love,  stronger 
'^en  than  your  love  for  me,  has  risen  up  in  your  heart.  This  I 
iiye  always  looked  forward  to, — nay,  I  hoped  that  death  might  not 
lose  my  eyes  till  I  had  seen  my  child  a  happy  wife.  Joy  would 
^ve  mingled  with  my  sorrow,  when  I  gave  up  my  darling  to  the 
Uardianship  of  another.  But  my  misery  now  is,  that  you,  my 
t^ly  child,  the  being  dearest  to  me  in  the  wide  world,  should  have 
stowed  the  first  affections  of  her  pure,  innocent  heart  on  so 
^oroughly  bad  a  man  as  David  MackouU." 
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''Ton  are  all  so  bitter  against  bim,'*  exclaimed  Marion^  in  a 
tone  of  angry  irritation,  and  not  attempting  to  deny  her  unhappy 
attachment.  **  Aunt  Janet  is  always  decrying  him,  momiDg, 
noon,  and  night ;  and  y^u,  too,  and  his  sisters,  and  his  father  eveo, 
and  even  this  man  Norton.  I  began  with  pitying  him,  and  that 
led  me  on  to  love,  when  I  heard  him  so  maligned  on  every  side. 
Perhaps  I  should  never  have  loved  him  as  I  do  if  you  had  not  all 
been  so  hard  and  unjust  towards  him." 

'*  Marion,  be  open  and  houest,  as  you  once  were,"  said  Begbie, 
and  do  not  wilfully  blind  yourself.  You  loved  before  ever  you  had 
occasion  to  pity.  I  fear  you  cannot  deny  that  you  loved  this  young 
man  from  the  time  you  first  saw  him, — when  I  had  not  uttered  a 
word  to  his  discredit,  or  his  sisters  either,  and  when  his  father  still 
lavished  his  wealth  upon  him  and  idolised  him.  Aunt  Janet^s  pre. 
judices  would  only  have  been  a  subject  of  mirth  to  you  in  any  other 
case ;  and  if  she  has  ever  said  anything  severe  to  David,  he  has 
deserved  it,  by  his  ungentlemanly  reflections  on  her  family  and 
native  Highlands.     Then,  as  for  young  Norton " 

Marion  would  not  allow  her  father  to  finish  remarks  of  which 
she  must  have  felt  the  full  and  paiuful  truth,  but  interrupted  him 
by  exclaiming — 

•*  Yes,  this  Norton  :  you  think  him  so  good  and  proper,  and 
straightforward  ;  but  I  don't  call  him  so.  I  think  it  is  very  base 
and  unmanly  that  he  should  be  for  ever  trying  to  insinuate  himself 
into  old  Mr.  Mackoull's  good  graces,  that  he  may  deprive  the  son  of 
his  just  inheritance !" 

*•  Who  is  your  authority  for  this,  Marion  ?" 

**  David, — and  I  quite  believe  him." 

*'  Marion — Marion  !"  exclaimed  Begbie,  *'  you  are,  indeed,  in- 
fatuated. Do  you  not  know  that  young  Norton  takes  Bella*  with. 
out  a  farthing  1  You  cannot  but  be  aware  that  hitherto  all  my  old 
friend's  wealth  has  been  lavished  unsparingly  on  his  son,  and  that 
his  daughters  have  reaped  but  little  enjoyment  or  benefit  from  it; 
and  if  he  were  to  go  on  supplying  his  son*s  prodigality,  as  he  has 
done  hitherto,  I  believe  he  would  soon  reduce  himself  to  beggarj. 
You  do  not  know  David  MackouU  as  I  know  him,  child.  I  roust 
speak  the  truth  of  him,  hard  as  it  may  be  for  you  to  hear  it  That 
he  drinks  hard  and^frequents  the  gaming-table  are  vices  appalling 
enough  in  their  results  :  but  he  is  also  selfish  and  callous  to  the 
last  degree,  brutal  in  his  indifference  to  the  pains  or  suffisriiigs  of 
others,  false  and  treacherous  in  his  nature^  and  dishonooiaUe  tfd 
base  in  many  of  his  dealings.  I  have  painted  the  picture  in  verj 
atrong  colours,  but  I  have  exaggerated  nothing.  I  place  Mackooll 
before  you  as  he  is,  in  the  hope  that  your  eyes  will  be  qsened,  and 
that  you  will  renounce  your  fatal  attachment.'* 
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*'  Father,  he  is  not  all  bad,  as  you  would  try  and  make  me 
>elieve,'*  exclaimed  Marion,  passionately,  **  though  I  will  not  deny 
hat  there  is  some  truth  in  what  you  say  of  him.  But  I  cannot 
lelp  loving  him — indeed  I  cannot ;  and  if  all  the  world  turned 
against  him,  I  should  cling  to  him  all  the  more." 

"God  help  me!*'  sighed  Begbie.  "My  idol  is  shattered,  and 
ny  home  made  desolate.  Perhaps  I  have  sinned  afi^ainst  Heaven 
Q  my  inordinate  love  for  my  child,  and  through  her  I  meet  with  my 
punishment.  When  we  cling  so  fondly  and  closely  to  the  creature, 
re  are  apt  to  forget  the  Creator.  However,  the  wreck  of  my  own 
lappiness  would  be  comparatively  easy  to  bear,  did  I  not  feel 
ssured  that  you,  my  Marion,  will  never  more  know  the  innocent 
pleasures  of  those  days  that  have  gone  for  ever.  I  could  bear  even 
hat  you  should  forget  me,  if  I  knew  that  you  were  happy." 

**But,  father,  I  shall  never  forget  you,  I  ^hall  never  cease  to 
ove  you,"  exclaimed  Marion,  twining  her  arms  around  Begbie,  and 
ireeping  bitterly. 

**  I  believe  you,  my  darling,"  answered  Begbie,  in  a  broken 
oice,  ''  and  we  will  speak  no  more  on  this  matter  to.night.  Only 
promise  me  one  thing,  that  you  will  not  see  or  correspond  with 
)ayid  without  my  knowledge." 

'*  Father,  you  have  always  found  me  from  my  childhood  keep 
losely  to  my  word.  I  will  not  make  this  promise,  lest  X  should 
ver  be  tempted  to  break  it ;  but  one  thing  I  will  promise  you — ^I 
rill  never  marry  David  MackouU  without  your  consent." 

"  Well,  with  that  I  must  rest  satisfied,"  replied  Begbie,  sorrow- 
illy  ;  **  and  I  shall  live  in  hope  that  something  may  occur  to  open 
our  eyes  to  this  man's  real  character." 

Marion  shook  her  head. 

**  Whatever  I  knew  I  should  still  love  him  :— but  I  hear  Aunt 
anet's  step  ;  say  nothing  more,  dear  father.  David  may  be  all  you 
link ;  but  I  cannot  bear  t«:)  hear  him  spoken  ill  of.  And  yet  I  do 
ot  want  to  quarrel  with  poor,  loving,  old  Aunt  Janet.  I  will 
lay  one  of  her  favourite  songs. 

And  hastily  dashing  away  her  tears,  Marion  tuned  the  harpsi- 
liord  again,  and  commenced  singing  *'  May  the  King  enjoy  his  ain 
gain !"  which  she  followed  up  with  "  Welcome,  Charlie  Stuart!" 
Lunt  Janet,  who  had  entered  the  room,  leant  over  the  back  of  her 
bair,  evidently  enjoying  the  old  Jacobite  songs." 

"Thank  you,  my  bonnie  lassie!"  sa»d  the  old  lady,  -o  she 
Mtted  herself  near  the  harpsichord.  '*  Your  voice  is  so  sweet  and 
ear  to-night,  and  you  sing  those  old  songs  with  such  feeling, 
'cor  Prince  Charlie  !  Oh,  dear,  it  seems  but  yesterday  since  I  was 
fresh  young  lass,  like  yourself,  Marion,  standing  at  a  window  in 
le  High  Street,  and  looking  down  at  the  vile  herd,  carrying  the 
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banners  of  the  brave  chiefs  who  had  fought  for  bounie  Prince 
Charlie,  to  be  burnt  at  the  Cross.  My  heart  throbs  even  now, 
though  my  blood  is  chilled  with  age  and  my  pulse  is  weak,  when  I 
think  of  that  scene  of  mean,  paltry  vengeance.  The  common  hang- 
man carried  the  standard  of  the  brave  young  Prince,  and  chimney- 
sweepers those  of  the  others  f  and,  as  they  were  thrown  one  by  one 
on  the  fire,  the  heralds,  in  a  sort  of  burlesque  pomp,  proclaimed  the 
names  of  the  chief  to  whom  they  belonged.  Well,  of  all  the 
Hanoverian  race,  there  is  not  one,.io  my  mind,  so  odious  and  base, 
and  60  detestable,  as  the  bloated  butcher,  Duke  of  Cumberland." 

"  It  was  a  very  contemptible  revenge,*'  replied  Marion. 

"  Oh,  he  was  as  little-minded  as  he  was  vindictive,"  answered 
the  old  lady,  who  was  roused,  and  who  now  proceeded  to  enlarge  at 
length  on  the  barbarities  of  the  Duke,  finishing  her  oration  by  say- 
ing to  her  nephew  in  a  solemn  tone — **  Alick,  you  remember 
William  Chisholm,  the  writer  who  died  a  few  years  ago?  He 
courted  me  when  I  was  a  lassie.  He  was  a  handsome  man,  and 
had  a  good  practice  ;  but  I  refused  him  for  no  other  reason  than 
because  he  bore  the  Christian  name  of  that  most  odious  Duke.*' 

Begbie  laughed  heartily  at  his  aunt's  singular  reason  for  dismis- 
sing  her  lover ;  and  telling  Marion  to  sing  *•  Cumberland's  awa*  to 
hell "  for  her,  he  then  left  the  room  to  take  a  little  stroll  down  ibe 
Canongate,  which  he  often  did  in  the  twilight. 

Marion  continued  to  sing  some  more  songs.  Whilst  she  was  at 
the  harpsichord  still  singing,  her  father  returned  and  entered  the 
room  unperceived  by  Aunt  Janet,  who  was  listening  very  atten- 
tively to  her  niece. 

He  sat  down  near  the  harpsicord,  and  Marion,  having  finished 
her  song,  was  just  passing  her  fingers  lightly  over  the  keys,  when 
the  old  lady,  starting  up,  said — 

*'  Hush  I  my  darling,  hush  !  your  father  called  firom  the  Court,' 
and  as  she  spoke  she  hastened  towards  the  window. 

**  Aunt,  I  am  here,"  said  Begbie,  in  some  surprise ;  *'  I  did  not 
speak." 

The  old  lady  uttered  a  cry  of  grief  and  terror,  as  she  saw  her 
nephew  standing  in  the  room,  and  she  sank  on  a  chair,  as  he  and 
Marion  came  towards  her  in  some  alarm,  for  in  the  dim  twilight 
they  could  see  that  she  looked  pale  and  terrified. 

*'  Oh,  Alick,"  she  groaned,  "  it  is  the  Taish  !" 

*•  My  dear  aunt,"  replied  her  nephew,  laughing,  "how  often 
you  distress  yourself  with  these  absurd  superstitions !  Forgive  0^ 
the  words ;  but  you  know  I  have  no  faith  in  second-sight.  Novr> 
whose  voice  have  you  heard  to-night  ?  Mine  or  Marion's  ?  I  ^^"^ 
that  the  Taish  means  a  loud  cry  out  of  doors,  resembling  the  voice 
of  some  one  whose  death  is  foretold  by  it.     I  imagine,  fiofli  ^ 
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)oks  of  sorrow  you  cast  on  me,  that  the  imaginary  cry  you  heard 
'as  in  the  tone  of  your  nephew.  But,  my  dear  aunt,  it  is  all  folly 
nd  nonsense.  I  shall  not  die  the  sooner,  depend  upon  it,  because 
ou  beard  a  voice  in  the  Court,  which  you  thought  sounded  like 
line." 

Aunt  Janet  shook  her  head  mournfully,  and  exclaimed— 
"  I  would  I  could  think  what  I  have  heard  was  only  an  idle 
incy;  but  I  heard  your  voice,  Alick,  call  out  to  me,  loud  and 
lear  from  the  Court,  as  plainly  as  I  heard,  long  years  ago,  the  voice 
f  my  beloved  father,  pass  by  the  windows  of  our  Highland  home, 
nd  die  away  in  the  distance  ; — the  next  week  he  was  wrapped  in 
is  bloody  plaid  on  the  field  of  CuUoden.'* 


CHAPTER  XI. 

'*  Disgraces  have  of  lat^  knocked  too  often  at  my  door." 

AWs  M\ll  that  emh  Wt'lL 

Aunt  Janet  was  seated  knitting  near  the  window  one  bright 
October  morning,  when  her  nephew  entering  the  room  rather 
lastily,  said — 

'^  Aunt,  I  shall  not  dine  witli  you  to-day ;  I  am  obliged  to  leave 
x)wn  suddenly  on  pressing  business." 

"Dear  me,  how  very  tiresome!'^  observed  the  old  lady,  who 
lad  hardly  appeared  to  notice  what  her  nephew  had  said.  ''  Marion 
iras  knitting  at  this  sock,  this  morning,  and  here  are  no  less  than 
hree  stitches  dropped,  and  in  ever  so  many  rounds  she  has  forgotten 
o  seam.  What  can  she  have  been  thinking  of?  but  I  fancy  she 
lad  a  letter  this  morning.  I  am  afraid,  Alick,  she  corresponds 
with  that  man,  David  MackouU.  Do  you  know  what  he  is  doing, 
)r  where  he  is?*' 

"I  have  heard  nothing  of  him  since  his  father  released  him 
[rom  the  Sanctuary  and  he  made  his  way  to  London,  until  to- 

lay.'* 

''  And  now  that  you  have  heard,  it  is  something  disagreeable," 
(aid  the  old  lady,  as  she  dropped  her  knitting,  and  looked  up  at 
Begbie,  whose  troubled  face  and  anxious  looks  fully  warranted 
ills  surmise.  "  Dear  me !  what  a  constant  source  of  misery  and 
measiness  that  young  man  is !     What  is  the  matter,  now  ?" 

*'  Oh,  a  debt  as  usual,"  replied  Begbie,  who  had  hesitated  for 
i  moment,  before  answering  iiis  aunt ;  ^'  of  rather  more  importance 
;han  any  I  have  known  of  hitherto.  In  fact,  I  must  go  to  Clam- 
shell at  once,  and  I  may  stay  all  night." 

'*  Is  the  man  in  danger  of  the  bailiffs,  again  ?"  asked  Aunt  Jai:et. 

"  Something  of  the  kind,  aunt." 
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**  Well,  really,  I  must  say  I  don't  quite  approve  of  all  this  work, 
Alick,  Mr.  Mackoull  is  a  good  old  man,  and  I  respect  him  in  spite 
of  his  late  calling ;  but  I  don't  see  why  you  are  to  sacrifice  all  your 
domestic  comfort,  and  be  running  up  and  down  the  country,  at  all 
seasons  and  hours,  because  his  son  is  for  ever  in  debt.  Goodoess, 
me !  you  have  more  trouble  than  James  Mackoull  himself.  Let 
David  go  to  prison ;  the  confinement  of  a  jail,  for  a  time,  may  be  a 
salutary  lesson  to  him." 

"My  dear  aunt^  you  do  not  quite  understand  this  matter," 
answered  Begbie,  in  a  tone  of  slight  irritation,  as  he  hastily  pat 
some  papers  into  his  pocket-book ;  ^'  and  I  have  no  time  to  explain 
anything  now." 

**  One  thing  I  do  not  understand,  Alick,"  replied  the  old  dame, 
with  some  asperity, — "  how  a  man  with  the  blood  of  the  Mac  Bas 
in  his  veins,  should  turn  himself  into  another  man's  gillie,  though 
that  man  should  call  himself  Clamshell, — a  most  absurd  pretensdon 
on  his  part,  I  may  say." 

**  Now,  aunt,  this  is  not  like  yourself,"  replied  Begbie,  in  a  tone 
of  mingled  sorrow  and  vexation ;  **  but  I  know  your  kind  heart 
would  sympathise  most  deeply  with  the  poor  old  man,  to  whom  I 
can  only  be  the  bearer  of  tidings  that  will  cause  him  the  most  acute 
misery.  The  news  will  be  bad  enough,  heard  from  my  lips ;  but  I 
can  break  it  out  to  him  better  than  any  other  person." 

**  Alick,  I  am  sorry  for  what  I  have  said.  I  fear,  from  your 
manner,  something  more  than  usual  has  happened.  However,  I 
will  not  ask  you  any  more  questions,  nor  detain  you  any  longer. 
But  mind,  now,  and  ask  about  the  sheets  and  the  bed,  if  you  sleep 
there.  Bella  and  Fhemie  are  young  housekeepers,  and  I  don't  want 
you  to  be  laid  up  with  rheumatic  fever." 

Begbie  had  just  left  the  room,  when  Marion  entered,  looking 
pale  and  startled. 

''  Is  it  not  a  pity,  child,  your  father  has  had  to  go  off  in  a  great 
hurry  to  MackouU's,  and  then  we  have  for  dinner  to-day  the  grouse 
cousin  Donald'  sent  from  Harris  ?  I  think,  if  you  don't  mindi  we 
will  keep  them  for  to-morrow." 

Oh,  no ;  I  don't  care  about  grouse." 

As  the  old  lady  bustled  out  of  the  room  to  countermand  the 
grouse  for  dinner,  Marion  clasped  her  hands  together  and  exclaimed, 
half  aloud — 

"  Oh,  David,  David  !  what  new  trouble  is  this  ?  He  hinted  at 
something  that  may  oblige  him  lo  leave  England,  in  his  letter  this 
morning," 

Meanwhile,  Begbie  had  taken  a  hackney. coach,  that  he  migbt 
reach  his  friend's  house  as  speedily  as  possible.  When  be  arrired 
there,  he  heard  that  Mr.  Norton  and  the  youn^  ladies  weco  ^ 
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ralkiDg,  and  that  Mr.  Mackoull  had  not  left  his  room  that  day,  as 
le  was  rather  more  indisposed  than  usual. 

**  This  is  more  than  kind  of  you,  Begbie,  busy  as,  I  know  you 

Iways  are,"  said  old  Mackoull,  as  his  friend  entered  his  room,  "to 

ome  and  see  me  again  so  soon.  I  have  a  good  fire,  you  see,  to-day. 

feel  so  chilly  at  times ;  it  is  this  cold  that  I  cannot  get  rid  of.     I 

hink  sometimes  my  lease  of  life  is  nearly  run  out.'* 

So  thought  Begbie,  as  he  seated  himself  near  Mackoull,  and 
azed  with  sorrow  at  the  emaciated  form  of  his  old  friend,  the  latter 
rawing  the  folds  of  his  dressing-gown  closer  around  him  with  his 
tiin  nerveless  fingers  and  trembling  hands. 

"  You  see,  I  am  rather  weak,"  resumed  Mackoull ;  "and  I  was 
>  troubled  and  upset  with  that  last  affair  of  my  wretched  sou. 
ince  he  left  the  Sanctuary,  and  went  to  London,  I  have  not  had  a 
loment's  peace — no,  though  I  paid  that  debt,  I  feel  that  he  may, 
nd  probably  did,  owe  many  others.  Then  I  ask  myself  what  is  he 
oing  in  London  now  ?  What  bad  company  may  he  not  be  in  ? 
(Haat  kind  of  life  is  he  leading  ?  What  fresh  trouble  is  he  prepar- 
igfor  me?  I  feel,  you  know,  sometimes  like  a  man  walking  over 
.  mine  which  may  explode  at  any  moment.'* 

Begbie  sat  silent  for  a  few  moments,  evidently  wishful  to  speak, 
.nd  yet  shrinking  from  his  self-imposed  task.     At  length  he  said — 

"My  old  friend,  you  should  reniember  that  you  have  other 
children  than  David ;  and  for  the  sake  of  your  daughters,  you  should 
xy  to  bear  up  against  the  trials  your  son  brings  upon  you.  Do 
iot  let  his  misconduct  prey  upon  your  mind  to  the  injury  of  your 
wealth,  and  even  should  yet  greater  trouble  be  in  store  for  you,  try 
ttid  nerve  yourself  to  meet  it.  Lay  the  axe  to  the  root  of  the  evil, 
^y  seeing  if,  by  any  possibility,  David  can  be  got  out  of  the 
Jountry,  from  evil  haunts  and  vile  associates.*' 

"Begbie!"  gasped  the  old  man,  in  suddenly  wakened  alarm. 
*  What  is  this  the  prelude  to  ?  You  have  heard  something  about 
^y  son — something  bad,  very  bad,  I  am  sure — something  that  you 
diAost  fear  to  tell  me." 

"Pray  try  and  compose  yourself,"  urged  Begbie.  ** I  would 
'ave  kept  this  matter  from  you,  had  I  been  able,  but  I  was  not. 
^^yoi  must  know  what  has  taken  place,  because  it  is  in  your  power 
^  save  David  from  utter  disgrace— nay,  I  must  speak  plainly— from 
^in  and  death." 

"Great  Heaven!  for  what  have  I  been  reserved!"  exclaimed 
^e  old  man,  wringing  his  hands  piteously.  **  I,  who,  whatever 
^y  other  faults  may  Lave  been,  have  never  committed  a  single  dis- 
^Dourable  action,  no,  nor  my  father  or  grandfather  before  me. 
On  know  how  my  family  was  respected  in  Glasgow.  My  grand- 
ther  began  life  a  poor  man ;  but  he  was  the  soul  of  honesty  and 
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tnath ;  and,  as  for  my  father,  why,  you  know  Alick  Begbie,  that 
his  word  was  his  bond ;  and  yet,  to-day,  you  are  compelled  to  break 
to  me  the  bitterest  tidings  that  my  only  son  has  placed  lumself 
within  the  compass  of  the  law,  has  exposed  himself  to  die  the  death 
of  a  felon.  This  will  be  my  death-blow.  It  has  turned  my  heart 
to  stone,  Begbie." 

As  the  old  man  finished  speaking,  he  gazed  at  his  friend  with  a 
look  of  such  intense  despair  and  misery  that,  man  as  he  was,  the 
eye3  of  the  latter  filled  with  (ears,  and  he  could  scarce  decipher  the 
writing  on  the  paper  which  he  had  drawn  from  his  pocket-book. 

"Let  us  discuss  this  matter  at  once,"  said  Begbie,  when  he 
had  overcome  his  emotion ;  * '  and  do  you,  my  dear  old  friend, 
try  and  bear  up,  and  let  us  be  thankful  to  God  that  this  false  step 
on  the  part  of  your  son  first  became  known  to  me,  as  the  fatal 
consequences  of  his  crime  may  be  averted.  Of  course,  I  dare  not 
hope  that  I  have  made  any  mistake  :  this  is  not  your  signature,  I 
feel  assured,  though  it  is  a  most  clever  imitation  of  it." 

Mackoull  grasped  the  paper  which  Begbie  handed  to  him,  gazed 
earnestly  at  the  writing,  and  then  letting  it  fall  firom  his  trembling 
hands,  he  exclaimed,  in  a  voice  of  mingled  grief  and  horror — 

*  *  My  son  a  forger !  the  grandson  of  old  Boillie  Mackoull,  a 
felon !  Why  his  grandfather  would  have  died  a  hundred  deaths 
sooner  than  have  broken  his  word,  or  committed  the  slightest  act  of 
fraud.  Begbie,  I  passed  with  him  once,  years  ago,  by  Libberton 
Wj  iid — I  was  only  a  boy  then,  and  I  was  struck  with  shuddering 
horror,  for  1  saw  a  crowd,  howling  and  yelling,  the  hideous  gallows 
tree,  and  a  human  form  writhing  in  death-agony.  I  wept  in  my 
childish  fear  and  pity,  till  my  father  said  so  sternly,  as  he  graspw 
my  hand,  *  He  deserved  to  die,  child ;  he  was  a  forger,  a  cheat, » 
liar ;  he  preyed  upon  society,  and  an  all-righteous  Grod  has  cut  him 
off  from  the  earth  that  he  encumbered.'  My  poor  father !  his  heart 
would  have  broken,  could  he  have  thought  that  the  infietnt  grandson 
whose  birth  rejoiced  him  so  during  the  last  days  of  his  life,  dioul^ 
have  been  such  another  as  that  wretched  crhninal." 

"Not  so  bad  as  that,"  replied  Begbie,  in  a  soothing  tone. 
**  This  IS  David's  first  fraud,  and  let  us  hope  that  it  will  be  the 
last.  I  imagine  this  forgery  came  about  something  in  thisfitfhion. 
I  suppose  David  must  have  owed  a  large  sum  and  was  pressed  for  it 
and  threatened  with  arrest.  He  would  turn  over  hastily  in  his 
mind  some  means  of  temporary  escape  from  the  urgent  trouble; 
probably  ho  would  say  that  he  would  write  to  you;  then, 
on  further  reflection,  he  would  not  dare  to  do  so,  after  jour 
having  paid  so  much  money  for  him  recently.  Well,  then,  the  i^e* 
would  strike  him  drawing  this  bill  upon  the  bank,  and  pretending 
that  he  had  received  it  from  you.     You  will  obserye  that  it  is  drawn 
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at  twenty-one  days  after  date ;  now  the  bill  being  payable  at  this 
long  date,  gives  one  a  stray  gleam  of  comfort  with  regard  to  David, 
because  it  convinces  me  that  he  acted  in  desperation,  on  a  sudden 
emergency,  and  that  he  hoped,  before  the  three  weeks  would  expire, 
to  make  up  the  money  in  some  way.'* 

**  The  hope  of  many  a  thief,*'  said  old  Mackoull,  **  who  robs  his 
employer,  and  says  to  himself,  *  I  shall  put  it  back  ;'  but  he  cannot 
put  it  back,  and  when  he  is  tried  for  his  life  it  will  be  of  no  use  for 
him  to  plead,  *I  meant  to  do  so  and  so  ;'  the  law  will  judge  him 
according  to  his  acts,  and  not  his  intentions.  However,  I  know  the 
worst  now,  and  I  feel  calmer.  Tell  me,  Begbie,  how  came  it  that 
the  bill  fell  into  your  hands  so  soon.** 

"Well,  you  see,  this  man  Johnson,  who  holds  the  bill,  wanted 
to  be  quite  secure,  I  suppose ;  and  so  he  sent  it  forthwith  to  Edin- 
burgh, in  order  to  get  it  presented  to  the  Banking  Company  for  their 
acceptance.  Happily,  the  young  man  who  came  to  the  bank 
presented  the  bill  to  me.  I  taw  at  once  that  your  signature  was  a 
forgery,  but  as  I  knew  we  had  twenty-four  hours  grace,  after  a 
moment's  consideration,  I  told  the  messenger  to  call  again  to-morrow, 
and  that  all  would  be  satisfactorily  arranged.  I  then  resolved  to 
come  off  to  you  at  once,  as  I  felt  assured  yon  would  avoid  any 
public  exposure  by  paying  the  money.'* 

"  You  have  acted  most  wisely,  Begbie.  Yes,  I  must  pay 
again^  and  if  things  go  on  like  this,  I  shall  soon  be  a  bankrupt.  The 
happiest  thing  for  me  would  be,  if  CJod  would  take  me  speedily  from 
the  world.  Now,  that  my  miserable  son  has  taken  the  first  step 
in  the  path  of  crime,  his  downward  career  will  bo  rapid.  He  will 
not  stop  here,  Begbie,  and  in  my  old  age  I  may  yet  know,  if  I  live, 
that  the  horrible  tragedy  I  saw  when  a  boy,  at  Libberton  Wynd,  is 
to  be  enacted  over  again,  and  the  wretched  criminal  my  own  son  !** 

CHAPTER  XII. 

THE      duke's     walk. 

A  FRESH  wind  was  blowing  away  the  mists  and  vapours  which 
overhung  the  city  of  Edinburgh,  one  November  day,  well  on  to  the 
middle  of  the  month.     Patches  of  blue  broke  the  grey  uniformity* 
of  the  sky,'^and  transient  gleams  of  sunshine  lighted  up  with  a 
fitful  radiance  the  tall,  dark.grey  houses  in  the  old  town. 

The  grass  in  the  King's  Park  was  drenched  with  dew,  and 
HarioQ  Begbie  paced  restlessly  up  and  down  the  Duke's  Walk,  her 
plaid  of  fine  worsted,  hanging  gracefully  in  folds  from  one  arm, 
irhiUt,  on  the  opposite  side,  one  end  of  it  descending  as  low  as  her 
ancles,  swept  showers  of  glittering  drops  from  the  moist  green  turf. 
The  upper  part  of  the  plaid  was  drawn  over  her  head  and  partially 
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shaded  her  face ;  but  disguise  was  hardly  necessary  that  mombg 
for  there  were  none  to  observe  her  motions.  The  bol  d  summit  of 
Arthur's  Seat,  and  the  rugged  sides  of  the  Salisbury  Crags,  plainly 
visible  now  that  the  mist  had  cleared  off,  were  solitary  and  desertedi 
and  scarcely  a  single  wayfarer  was  to  be  seen  in  the  King's  Park. 
Almost  the  sole  persons  visible,  indeed,  were  a  group  of  laundresses, 
at  some  little  distance,  at  the  foot  of  the  ascent  leading  to  Saint 
Anthony's  Chapel,  chattering  and  laughing,  and  washing  Imen  in 
their  own  Scotch  fashion — that  is  to  say,  dancing  and  stamping 
\ipon  it  with  their  bare  feet  in  tubs  of  water,  placed  beside  a 
ranning  brook  that  leapt  and  tumbled  over  stones  and  boulders,  its 
V  aters  flashing  in  the  fitful  sun-light. 

Meanwhile,  there  was  one  coming  to  meet  Marion,  who  would 
not  be  so  tardy  now  as  he  was  of  old,  and  this  was  David  MackoaU. 
Times  had  changed  with  him,  and  indeed  everything  had  changed 
since  that  August  afternoon  when  Marion  had  tarried  for  him  at 
St.  Anthony's  Chapel. 

Ihen  he  was  the  reputed  heir  of  the  wealthy  old  array-clothier, 
the  fascinating  and  brilliant  man  of  fashion,  who  might,  if  he  chose, 
win  a  woman  of  fortune  for  his  bride,  whose  wealth  should  &r 
exceed  any  small  possession  that  might  fall  to  the  share  of  Uarion 
Begbie ;  so  in  those  days  Mackoull  made  but  a  cold  and  indi£ferent 
lover.  But  times  were  changed  with  him  now,  as  we  have  befon 
said.  The  old  army-clothier  was  dead.  The  honest,  thrifty  trader, 
who  had  always  been  fair  and  upright  in  all  his  dealings,  pined 
away  after  the  news  came  to  him  of  his  son's  fraud.  He  never 
held  up  his  head  again.  He  died  of  no  particular  illness;  but 
seemed  to  sink  gradually  from  life  to  death,  a  mournful  resignation 
taking  the  place  of  his  first  violent  emotions  of  sorrow  and  anger. 
One  cry  was  often  on  his  lips,  and  he  repeated  over  again  to  Begbie, 
though  without  explaining  himself  further:  *'My  poor  girls!  I 
have  made  restitution — I  have  been  just  to  them  at  last." 

The  meaning  of  these  words  was  explained  after  the  grave  bad 
closed  over  Clamshell,  the  appellation  he  had  so  delighted  in.  Bj 
a  disposition  made  early  in  the  autumn,  he  had  left  bis  Scotch  estate 
to  his  two  daughters,  and  of  his  son  there  was  no  mention  whatever. 
The  reason  for  this  omission  was  very  obvious;  for  although  the 
senior  Mackoull  had  been  so  rich  a  man,  at  his  death  there  was 
little  more  than  sufficient  ready  money  to  meet  the  expenses  of  the 
funeral  and  a  few  debts,  thus  proving  to  what  an  extent  David  had 
trenched  upon  his  father's  resources.  David  disinherited,  with  no 
longer  a  father's  purse  to  save  him  from  the  consequences  of  foUj 
and  crime^  was  indeed  a  different  person  to  the  man  he  was,  even 
two  short  months  before.  Then,  he  had  cared  little  whether  be  ever 
married  Marion  or  not ;  now,  this  marriage  seemed  to  him  to  b0 
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lis  sheet  anchor,  for  his  love  was  purely  selfish ;  and  knowing  that 
Begbie  was  a  man  of  some  means,  he  flattered  himself  that,  as  the 
lasband  of  his  daughter,  some  portion  of  the  father's  savings  might 
)eoome  his. 

While  Marion  wandered  up  and  down  the  Duke's  Walk,  David 
Hurriedly  left  his  lodging,  a  couple  of  meanly  furnished  rooms,  in 
i  bouse  situated  in  a  row  of  poor-looking  tenements  forming  the 
)ld  suburb  of  Abbey  Hill. 

A  scene  of  dissipation  and  low  revelry  had  kept  him  up  to  a  late 
30ur  on  the  previous  night,  and  be  appeared  hardly  yet  to  have 
luite  shaken  off  the  effects  of  his  debauch.  His  eyes  were  blood- 
shot, his  face  haggard,  his  hair  unpowdered,  while  his  garments  had 
i  faded,  tarnished  look,  quite  unlike  the  splendour  of  his  apparel 
brmerly.  He  looked  older  too,  his  personal  beauty  seemed  on  the 
irane,  there  was  something  decayed  and  fallen  in  his  appearance ; 
le  had  changed  perceptibly  ever  since  those  days  spent  in  the 
lebtor's  haven,  the  Sanctuary.  He  had  fallen  amongst  lower 
issociates,  into  viler  haunts  of  crime,  and  the  air  of  these  places 
ippeared  to  cling  to  him.  Still,  he  strode  along  the  pavement 
rith  something  of  the  swaggering  conceit  of  old.  He  passed  the 
>ld  ruins  of  Queen  Mary's  Bath,  and  then  paused  a  moment  or  two 
it  the  Watergate,  looking  down  the  Canongate  from  under  an  old 
x>inted  wooden  arch  surmounted  by  the  Canongate  Arms.  He 
ooked  anxiously  for  Marion,  and  not  seeing  her,  concluded  that  she 
lad  already  reached  the  King's  Park,  whither  he  prepared  to  follow 
ler,  only  his  progress  was  impeded  for  a  few  minutes  by  the  crowd  of 
ifih- wives  by  whom  he  found  himself  surrounded — fresh,  clean-look- 
Bg,  sturdy  women  who  had  trudged  from  Leith,  Newhaven,  and 
liusselburgh,  with  their  creels  of  **  caller  herrin*,"  and  "caller 
laddies  "  on  their  backs,  and  who  had  now.to  stop  and  pay  toll 
ibr  their  fish  at  this  gata.  Mackoull  turned  and  fretted  in  the 
Towd,  and  his  old  airs  and  affectation  came  back  upon  him ;  he 
oaihed  his  contact  with  the  coarse  blue  serge  petticoats  and  jackets 
)f  diese  strapping  fish-wives,  their  heavy  leathern  shoes  once  or 
^wice  narrowly  escaped  trespassing  on  his  toes,  their  creels  jostled 
igainst  him,  and  the  smell  of  the  fish  martyred  his  olfactory  organs. 
At  length  he  made  his  escape  from  amongst  his  unconscious  perse. 
catorSy  and  a  few  minutes  brought  him  to  the  Duke's  Walk  and 
ifitbin  sight  of  Marion,  still  pacing  up  and  down  the  path,  historical 
lom  its  name  and  its  recollections  of  the  past,  its  memories  of  ill- 
ktod  James,  another  King  Lear,  and  who,  like  him,  the  father  of 
^wo  unnatural  daughters,  could  as  truly  have  re-echoed  those 
impressive  -words — 

"  How  sharper  than  a  serpent's  tooth  it  is 
To  have  a  thankless  child  T 
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This  was  bis  favourite  promenade  during  his  short  spjouni  in 
Scotland,  in  1G82,  "when  Duke  of  York,  only  in  thofi>e  days  it  was 
overshadowed  with  tall  oaks,  not  a  vestige  of  which  now  remains. 

**  I  have  been  waiting  so  long  for  you,  David,"  said  Marion,  in 
a  reproachful  tone,  as  MackouU  approached  her ;  "  and  you  know 
it  is  not  easy  for  me  to  keep  my  appointments,  and  indeed  it  would 
be  better  for  us  hot  to  meet  again  ;  every  interview  only  makes 
the  pangs  of  final  parting  greater,  and  it  must  come  to  that  at  last, 
David." 

"  Do  not  blame  me  for  being  late,"  replied  MackouU,  "  blame 
the  jades  offish-wives  who  congregate  with  their  fouKsmelling  wares 
at  the  Watergate.  I  could  scarce  make  my  way  through  the  crew, 
and  1  am  poisoned  with  the  vile  odour  from  their  creels ;  my  cloUies 
are  pervaded  with  it.  But,  there,  I  am  wasting  my  breath ;  even 
you,  Marion,  cannot  understand  the  invincible  repugnance  I  feel  to 
coming  in  contact  with  the  coarse  herd  called  the  lower  classes*" 

"And  yet,"  replied  Marion,  sadly,  some  of  these  poor  dtfqpised 
fish -wives  might  teach  a  lesson  of  honour  and  probity  to  a  so-called 
fine  gentleman." 

MackouU  coloured  and  did  not  speak  for  a  moment ;  wlicu  l:e 
did^  it  was  in  an  excited  and  passionate  tone. 

**  I  begin  to  think  that  you  will  turn  upon  me  soon,  Marion, 
with  the  rest  of  them  ;  I  am  like  a  hunted  stag,  with  a  pack  of 
hounds  in  full  cry  at  my  heels.  There  is  your  father,  that  moralis- 
ing fool^  Norton,  and  my  two  amiable  sisters,  who  have  so  kindly 
offered  me  £100  a  year  out  of  the  inheritance  tbey  have  defrauded 
me  of — the  canting,  hypocritical  jades !  I  can  fancy  how  they 
maligned  me  to  the  old  man,  that  they  might  get  all  his  hoards  for 
themselves." 

"  You  accuse  your  sisters,*'  exclaimed  Marion  in  a  tone  of 
indignation;  ''and  it  is  you  who  deserve  reprobauon.  Your 
father  had  no  hoards  to  leave.  Only  a  portion  of  his  wealth  was 
expended  on  the  purchase  of  Clamshell;  you  have  bad  the 
greater  pan  already.  For  years  he  lavished  his  gold  upon  joo, 
paying  your  debts  and  making  you  a  handsome  allowance,  wbib 
his  daughters  tvere  stinted  for  necessciries ;  but  they  loved  70a, 
David,  nevertheless,  and  I  believe  they  never  uttered  a  single  word 
m  your  dispraise  to  your  father.  You  were  your  own  worst  acduer 
to  him.  Your  actions  condemned  you  in  his  mind — no  further 
evidence  was  wanted,  and  no  one  knew  his  final  resolve.  Your 
sisters  were  totally  ignorant  of  the  disposition  of  Clamshell  made 
in  their  favour." 

''And  Norton,  too,  I  suppose,  and  your  fathetj'*  said  llaebMilL 
in  a  sneering  tone  ;  "  the  f  ormer,  especially,  was  quite  disinterested, 
I  make  no  doubt.    And  now,  they  seek  to  convince  the  siimtf<^ 
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heir  tender  love  and  charity  for  him,  by  proposing  to  get  him  out 
>f  the  way  as  speedily  as  possible.  My  sisters  suggest  a  residence 
n  Jersey,  where  I  may  vegetate  on  the  magnificent  sum  they  intend 
jraciously  to  allow  me;  Norton,  I  believe,  in  the  plenitude  of  his 
)iotherly  affection,  has  hinted  that  he  miglit,  through  some  Dutch 
ifynbeer,  a  distant  connection  of  his,  procure  for  me  the  felicity  of 
tangling  my  legs  from  a  high  stool  in  a  counting-house,  in  that  land 
f  dykes  and  marshes  ;  and  your  father——" 

**  Whatever  my  father  may  have  proposed,  he  has  had  your 
relfare  in  view,"  interruped  Jiarion.  "  He  has  always  done  you 
very  service  in  his  power.  He  often  concealed  what  he  knew  firom 
our  father,  and  1  have  heard  him  myself  soften  down  your  faults, 
nd  make  excuses  for  you." 

"  He  was  very  kind !"  answered  MackouU,  with  a  sneer  still  on 
is  lips ;  "  and  doubtless  I  should  ascribe  to  his  affection  for  me 
is  proposal  that  I  should  go  to  the  West  Indies;  but  as  I  am 
uspicious  by  nature,  I  am  iniquitous  enough  at  times  to  think 
bat  were  I  to  go  there,  and  fall  a  prey  to  yellow.feveri  he  and 
thers  of  my  kind  friends  would  not  deplore  my  loss.  There  is  only 
ne  being  in  the  world,"  he  added,  asauming  a  softer  tone,  "  who 
ares  whether  I  am  liviug  or  dead, — and  that  is  yourself,  Marion." 

"  If  you  wish  to  retain  any  share  in  my  affections,"  exclaimed 
Larion,  vehemently,  ''do  not  ascribe  such  base  motives  to  my 
ither.  He  wishes  you  to  live  and  reform ;  he  encourages  the  hope 
liat,  if  removed  far  from  your  vile  associates,  you  might  sorrow  for 
lie  past,  and  retrace  your  steps,  as  others  have  done,  who  for  a 
.me  have  turned  their  backs  on  honour  and  honesty.  What 
imains  of  your  father's  fortune  has  passed  from  you  ;  but  you 
re  young  and  gifted,  and  well-educated,  and  could  build  up  one  for 
^ourself." 

*'  But  not  alone,  Marion, "  said  MackouU,  pressing  closer  to  her 
de.  "  Alone,  I  should  have  no  courage ;  but  with  you  at  my  side, 
ive,  I  might  win  my  way  to  wealth  and  position.  My  exile  then 
ould  be  endurable.  Don't  answer  me  hastily.  If  you  really 
ved  me,  you  would  be  willing  to  share  my  broken  fortunes — ^you 
ould  be  ready  to  follow  me  to  the  other  end  of  the  world — ^you 
ould  say, '  He  is  poor  and  friendless,  and  miserable  now,  but  I  will 
>t  turn  my  back  upon  him  ;  the  hour  of  adversity  is  the  time  to 
ove  the  strength  of  love,  and  I  will  give  my  hand  and  heart  to 
m  BOW,  even  more  joyfully  than  I  would  have  done  when  he  T/as 
di  and  prosperous.'  " 
"  This  is  but  specious  reasoning,"  replied  Marion ;  "  and  if  it  is 
induce  me  to  a  private  marriage  it  will  fail  in  its  object.  I  will 
»ver  marry  without  my  father's  consent ;  that  I  promised  him,  and, 
me  weal,  come  woe,  I  will  not  break  my  word," 
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"Then  you  never  mean  to  be  my  wife,  Marion,"  replied 
MackouU,  in  a  tone  of  ill-suppressed  anger,  and  with  the  old  panther, 
like  gleam  in  his  eyes.  "  Your  father  has  always  disliked  me,  and 
I  feel  convinced  he  will  not  attempt  to  conquer  his  antipathy.  He 
was  always  my  enemy  with  my  father ;  probably,  being  so  good  a 
man,"  and  the  speaker  uttered  the  few  last  words  in  a  sneering 
tone,  ''  he  thought  he  was  acting  a  very  virtuous  and  Christian 
part  when  he  induced  a  father  to  leave  his  only  son  penniless ;  but 
not  possessing  his  exemplary  qualities,  I  view  the  matter  in  another 
light,  and  I  do  not  at  times,  I  must  confess,  feel  very  kindly  dis- 
posed towards  him.  However,  we  will  say  no  more  about  that 
Once  married,  he  would  soon  forgive  you,  and  take  me  into  favour 
because  he  would  know  that  the  step  we  had  taken  was  irrevocable' 
You  have  my  happiness  in  your  hands,  Marion ;  consent  to  many 
me,  and  you  will  draw  me  from  an  abyss  of  misery.  Just  adhere 
to  your  foolish  determination  of  obtaining  a  consent  which  you 
never  will  obtain,  and  you  will  plunge  me  into  madness  and  despair. 
I  shall  be  careless,  reckless  of  what  I  do,  or  of  what  happens  to  me. 
Be  the  consequences  on  your  head  of  your  obstinate  and  cruel 
refusal  to  yield  to  my  wishes." 

"  It  is  you  who  are  cruel,"  replied  Marion,  with  much  emotion, 
**  to  try  to  work  upon  my  woman's  weakness  and  love,  and  induce 
me  to  take  so  shameful  and  degrading  a  step,  as  that  of  a  secret 
marriage,  in  opposition  to  the  wishes  of  my  best  earthly  firiend.  H 
you  really  love  me,  your  path  is  easy  and  plain  before  you.  You 
have  employment  of  many  kinds  offered  you — ^you  may  become 
rich  in  the  course  of  a  very  few  years  ;  but  even  were  you  unsuc 
cessful  in  making  money,  and  were  you  but  to  reform  your  life,  to 
cast  off  the  vices  that  cling  about  you,  and  live  as  a  Christian  and  a 
man  of  honour,  then  Alick  Begbie  would  joyfully  give  you  his 
daughter's  hand.  If  you  were  more  unselfish  and  disinterested, 
this  is  what  you  would  do,  rather  than  urge  me  to  steal,  like  a 
guilty  thing,  from  my  kind  father's  home,  and  act  in  direct  oppo- 
sition to  his  wishes." 

"  I  understand,"  answered  Mackoull,  with  a  contemptuous 
laugh.  ''You  want  me  to  imitate  that  scriptural  model  of 
patience  and  endurance  who  served  seven  years  for  his  wife,  and 
tlien,  again,  other  seven  years.  I  love  you  sincerely,  my  charmer; 
but  I  should  not  have  the  fortitude  to  stand  such  a  test.  If  JOQ 
abide  by  your  determination  I  shall  either  do  something  mad  and 
desperate,  as  I  said  before,  or  I  shall,  perchance,  look  out  for  some 
less  hard  and  scrupulous  fair  one.  You  know  the  old  song, '  Tte 
Ewe  Bughts  ?'     I  must  do  what  that  poor  swain  threateni— 

''  I'm  young  and  stout,  my  Marion ; 
Nane  dances  like  me  on  the  green  \ 
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And  ^n  ye  forsake  me,  Marion, 
I'll  e'eu  gae  draw  up  wi*  Jean.' 

But,  *pon  honour,  this  is  all  idle  talk.  I  cannot  give  you  up,  my 
uigel.  I  must  still  follow  you,  though  I  may  be  following  a 
shadow.  Do  you  think,  now,  that  if  I  were  to  see  your  father, 
Marion,  and  explain  everything  to  him,  and  promise  amendment, 
ind  all  that  kind  of  thing, — to  be  a  good  boy,  and  never  do  it  again, 
IS  the  brats  say,  he  would  consent  to  our  marriage?" 

"  Not,  David,  till  he  saw  what  your  promises  ended  in,  and 
low  long  your  good  resolutions  lasted — whether  they  were  built  on 
uind  or  a  sounder  foundation." 

MackouU  was  silent  for  a  few  moments.  There  was  an  expres. 
ion  on  his  face  of  mingled  anger  and  vexation,  arising,  probably, 
rom  Marion's  determined  resistance  to  the  proposed  secret  marriage ; 
\X  last  he  said,  trying  to  speak  in  a  light  and  pleasant  tone— 

**  Well,  I  must  waylay  your  father,  I  think,  and  explain  myself 
0  him." 

**  This  was  what  I  wished  you  to  do  months  ago,"  said  Marion, 
eproachfuUy,  ^'  when  you  would  have  had  a  better  chanca  of 
uccess." 

**  Better  late  than  never!"  answered  MackouU,  in  a  would-be 
xmlar  tone ;  **  but  I  will  pay  my  court  to  Mr.  Begbie,  and  see 
rhat  he  says.  I  shall  most  likely  see  him  on  Saturday  afternoon, 
)r  I  have  noticed,  when  I  was  living  in  the  Sanctuary,  that  every 
^turday  he  always  passed  through  the  Watergate  about  the  same 
our,  and  I  have  seen  him  do  the  same  since  I  lodged  in  Abbey 
[ill.     Where  does  he  go  to?" 

"  He  goes  to  Leith,  and  brings  back  the  money  from  the  branch 
ank  there;  but  you  had  better  not  interrupt  him  then,'*  replied 
larion. 
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LIFE  IN  THE  DEPTHS- 

With  the  history  of  those  minute  animals  named  Foraminiferaf 
which  form  in  all  existing  oceans  a  thick  deposit  of  living  matter, 
most  of  our  readers  will  doubtless  bo  familiar.  The  accounts  of 
deep-sea  dredging  expeditions  have  been  so  frequently  alluded  to 
and  published  in  our  newspapers,  and  the  voyage  of  H.M.S. 
''Challenger,"  has  been  so  often  commented  upon  in  the  same 
media,  that  everyone  must  have  heard  something  of  those  minute 
organisms,  which,  year  by  year,  increase  in  importance  in  the  eyes 
of  the  geologist,  and  of  his  scientific  brother,  the  natural  historian. 
With  the  history  of  the  Foraminifera  and  their  neighbours,  much 
that  is  both  puzzling  and  interesting  is  bound  up  ;  and  it  may  prove 
instructive  if  we  glance,  even  in  a  very  brief  and  popular  manner, 
at  the  general  relations  of  these  curious  little  organisms. 

If  we  regard  their  position  in  the  present  system  of  zoological 
classification,  we  shall  find  them  to  be  placed  by  naturalists  in  the 
lowest  sub-kingdom  or  great  primary  group  of  the  animal  series. 
To  this  great  group  the  name  of  Protozoa  has  been  given ;  and  il^^ 
wish  to  obtain  a  general  idea  of  the  nature  of  our  Foraminifera,  we 
should  most  readily  obtain  that  idea,  by  defining  them  as  organisms 
enclosing  their  bodies  in  shells,  or  more  properly  tests,  composed 
usually  of  lime,  and  sometimes,  but  more  rarely,  of  grains  of  sand 
cemented  together ;  whilst  some  are  protected  by  a  homy  covering. 
They  are  thus  '*  shelled"  animals  in  the  sense,  at  any  rate,  that 
they  possess  a  covering  resembling  the   structure  we  ordinarily 
denominate  a  "  shell  ;*'  and  it  is  this  shell,  or  more  clearly,  the  fact 
of  their  possessing  hard  parts,  which  has  brought  the  Foraminifera 
so  prominently  under  the  notice  of  the  geologist.     If  we  wish  to 
procure  them  for  investigation,  we  may  find  them  in  aburidanoe  in 
all  existing  seas.     In  whatever  regions,  and  to  whatever  depths  the 
dredge  has  descended,  it  comes  up  loaded  with  these  orgtniaoiSv 
which  constitute  the  greater  bulk    of  the  peculiar  chalky  oM 
so    familiar  to   the    investigator  of   the    deep    seas.      We  may 
obtain  these  shells  upon  our  own  shores  amongst  the  sand;  or  we 
may  find  them  at  low-water  mark  on  the  taDgle.fix>nd8  that  border 
the  rocks  and  stones.    And  in  the  rock-formations  of  the  worU* 
which  represent  in  themselves  the  epochs  of  the  past,  we  may  fiod 
these  organisms  in  plenty.     From  the  earliest  or  oldest  rocks  io 
which  the  fossil  remains  of  living  things  have  been  found,  we  may 
obtain  Foraminifera  ;  and  they  range  through  the  stzatified  locb 
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from  these  oldest  beds,  to  the  present  day.  Soiixetiines,  and  in  par- 
ticular  rock-systems,  as  we  shall  presently  notice,  they  attain  a 
development  which  fairly  startles  us  by  its  immensity ;  and  thus 
it  seems,  that  £o  far  as  regards  their  distribution,  whether  in  the 
past  or  the  existing  world,  the  Foraminifera  are  almost  ubiquitous. 
And  if  we  regard  them  as  a  class  of  living  or  existent  organisms,  we 
may  no  less  be  struck  by  the  variety  of  form  and  shape  which 
marks  these  forms.  Thus  we  may  find  them  appearing  as  minute 
spherical  bodies — such  as  Orbulma,  so  named  from  its  rounded  form. 
Some  appear  in  equally  simple  form,  but  with  a  flask  or  bottle- 
like shape — such  as  Lagena^iho  '*  flask-animalcule"  of  the 
microscopist.  Sometimes  we  observe  this  simplicity  of  form  to  be 
exchanged  for  shapes  of  compound  nature.  Nodosaria  appears 
before  us  as  a  straight-shelled  form,  looking  very  much  like  a 
beaded  rod.  Some  have  shells  coiled  up  in  a  spiral,  like  the  well- 
known  nautilus  shell ;  whilst  others,  such  as  the  familiar  Glchigerina^ 
possess  the  segments  of  the  shell  disposed  in  an  irregular  manner. 
Lastly,  some  Foraminifera,  of  which  the  famous  Nuimnnlltes — so 
named  from  their  resemblance  in  shape  to  coins — may  be  cited  as 
exiunples,  exhibit  shells  of  a  still  more  complicated  type  of 
structure ;  and  we  know  of  other  forms,  to  be  hereafter  noted, 
which  existed  in  large  reef-like  masses,  presenting  apparently  at 
first  sight  little  resemblance  or  relationship  with  their  simpler 
neighbours. 

We  may  now,  however,  glance  at  the  animals  which  inhabit  and 
manufacture  these  shells.  Primarily,  then^  we  note  the  amazingly 
simple  nature  of  the  living  organisms  which  are  the  actual 
FcTOfminifera ;  since  we  must  certainly  give  the  title  itself  to  the 
living  tenants,  and  not  to  the  mere  bouses  or  shells.  Each  living 
Foraminifer  consists  of  a  simple  minute  speck  of  that  peculiar 
substance  named  aarcode  or  protoplasm,  of  which  in  its  simple  and 
primitive  state  the  bodies  of  the  lower  animals  and  plants  are 
composed.  True  it  is,  that  the  bodies  of  all  animals  and  plants, 
high  and  low,  man  himself  included,  are  composed  of  this  same 
essential  "  matter  of  life."  And  biology  gives  the  death-blow  to 
pride  of  heart,  when  it  truly  asserts  that  man  and  the  monad  are 
essentially  made  of  the  same  material ;  whicli,  however,  in  the 
case  of  the  human  beings  has,  as  it  were,  been  elaborated  by 
development  and  type,  from  the  primitive  material  of  the  lower 
being,  to  form  the  God-like,  mind-possessing  man. 

The  sarcode  of  the  Foraminifera  makes  its  appearance  as  an 
albuminous,  jelly-like  substance,  of  reddish  colour,  devoid  of  all 
elaboration,  and  exhibiting  no  traces  of  organisation  or  structures  of 
any  kind.  And  we  thus  perceive  that  a  minute  speck  of  this 
cyanic  matter,  is  sufficient  to  constitute  per  se  a  truly  living 
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being ;  which,  however  apparently  simple  its  structure  and  lowly 
its  place  in  the  scale,  yet  presents  problems  which  mock  the  efforts 
of  the  most  advanced  science  in  its  endeavour  to  solve  them.  Such 
a  being  not  only  eats  and  nourishes  itself,  and  performs  all  the 
functions  of  its  simple  life,  but,  as  we  have  already  seen,  may 
elaborate  a  complicated  shell.  The  lime  of  the  surrounding  water 
is  thus  laid  hold  of  and  secreted  by  the  living  matter,  and  in  doe 
time  appears  transformed  in  the  shape  of  the  shell.  Thus  quickly, 
silently,  and  unaided,  does  the  humble  animalcule  accomplish  a 
work  which  would  tax  human  energies  to  their  utmost  to  perform; 
and  thus  do  we  perceive,  even  in  such  a  superficial  study  as  the 
present,  the  grand  distinction  between  the  living  and  non-hving 
world.  An  implied  power  of  action,  bringing  into  use  the  sur. 
rounding  circumstances  of  its  life,  characterises  the  living  being, 
wherever  and  however  it  exists.  And  in  the  manufacture  of  its  shell 
each  tiny  Foraminifer  possesses  this  wondrous  power  in  commoD 
with  the  highest  being  that  avails  itself  of  its  mind  and  instincts 
to  seek  its  daily  food. 

The  name  "  Foraminifera  "  is  derived  from  the  Latin  foramen, 
a  hole  or  aperture,  and  is  applied  to  these  organisms  in  allusion  to 
the  apertures  which  usually  exist  in  their  shells,  and  through  which 
processes  of  the  soft  living  sarcode-matter  of  their  bodies  is  pushed 
out.  These  processes  are  named  by  the  naturalist  pseudopodia 
(*'  false-feet  ")j  and  in  Foraminifera  they  are  of  a  long,  delicate, 
and  interlacing  kind.  Microscopic  observers  have  been  able  to 
detect  that  through  the  interlacing  network  of  these  pseudopodia,  a 
kind  of  circulation  of  the  granules  or  solid  particles  of  the  saroode 
is  continually  being  carried  on.  Doubtless  this  circulatbn  is  con- 
nected with  the  nutrition  of  the  living  matter  ;  and  in  some  com- 
plicated forms  of  the  Foraminifera  its  course  and  nature  may 
become  of  a  more  intricate  kind  than  that  of  the  simple  forms,  b 
some  Foraminifera,  which  possess  shells  of  a  porcelain-like  structmiei 
no  foramina  or  apertures  exist  in  the  walls  of  the  shells ;  the 
filaments  or  pseudopodia  being  protruded  from  the  mouth.extremity 
of  the  shell.  In  the  other  chief  variety  of  shell,  which  is  of  glassy 
structure  and  is  accordingly  named 'Witreous,"  the  pseadopodia 
are  emitted  through  numerous  holes  in  the  walls  of  the  shell.  The 
obvious  uses  of  these  filaments  are  those  of  serving  for  the 
prehension  of  food-particles,  and  for  the  purpose  of  locomotioo- 
Particles  of  nutriment  are  seized  by  them  and  drawn  into  the 
interior  of  the  body,  whilst  by  their  aid  the  animals  also  move 
about. 

We  have  already  spoken  of  the  Foraminifera  exhibiting  a  divi^i^^ 
into  "  single  "  and  "  compound  "  forms.  It  is  iiiterosting  to  note 
that  the  compound  shells,  and  of  course  their  included  living  p^ ^ 
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also,  are  derived  from  the  simple  forms.  In  other  words,  each 
compound  Foraminifer  begins  life  as  a  simple  being,  and  attains 
its  compound  form  by  a  process  of  literal  budding.  New  segmenta 
are  budded  out  from  the  single  and  primary  one ;  and  accordingly 
as  the  budding  proceeds  in  a  straight  line,  in  a  spiral,  or  in  other 
directions,  so  we  have  our  straight,  spiral,  or  other  forms  of  shell 
produced.  A  compound  shell  thus  consists  of  many  chambers, 
filled  with  living  sarcodes ;  each  chaml)er  containing  as  it  were,  a 
single  individual  of  this  semi-colonial  organism;  whilst  all  the 
chambers  communicate  with  each  other,  and  the  sarcode  is  thus 
continuous  throughout  the  entire  shell. 

Having  briefly  glanced  at  the  structure  and  living  relationships 
of  the  Foraminifera,  we  may  next  note  the  interesting  facts   which 
the  naturalist  and  geologist  have  to  tell  us  respecting  their  distri. 
bution  in  vpace  and  time  respectively.     In  the  beds  of  all  our 
existing   oceans,  as    we   have    already    remarked,    we    find   the 
Foraminifera  to  form  a  thick  layer  or  deposit,  which  as  time  rolls 
onwards  tends  to  become  ever  thicker.     Much  discussion  has  taken 
place  amongst  naturalists  as  to  the  exact  liabltat  of  the  Foramini- 
fera,  and  as  to  whether  they  inhabit  the  deeper  or  more  superficial 
waters    of   the    sea.      But    so    far    as    the    question  has   been 
authoritatively  examined,  the  evidence  would  seem  to  show  that 
certain  species  inhabit  deep  waters,  whilst  others  prefer  the  upper 
strata  of  sea.     Kecent  deep-sea  dredging  expeditions  have  thrown 
much  light,  not  only  on  the  conditions  of  modern  Foraminiferal 
life,  but  have  first  revealed  to  us  the  fact  that  life  was  represented 
at  all  in  the  sea-depths.     The  ar^as  of  the  ocean  traversed  by 
warm  currents,  are  those  in  which  these  deposits  of  Foraminifera 
occur  in  their  most  typical  development.   And  thus  the  deep-sea  ooze 
consists  in  greater  part  of  the  remains  of  modern  Foraminifera  and 
their  shells,  which  as  we  shall  presently  note,  become  co-ordinated 
in  a  striking  manner  with  the  development  and  life  of  their  ancient 
representatives. 

If  we  turn  to  their  geological  history,  we  find  these  forms 
representing  the  first  traces  of  animal  life  known  to  the  naturalist. 
In  the  Laurentian  Rocks  of  Canada,  and  lying  towards  the  base  of 
that  series  of  rock*formations,  is  a  deposit  of  limestone,  named 
*'  Serpentine  Limestone.''  This  deposit  consists  of  layers  of  chalky 
material,  arranged  alternately  with  layers  of  serpentine  or  ' '  silicate 
of  magnesia  ;'V  and  when  the  limestone  layers  are  microscopically 
examined,  they  are  found  to  present  a  structure  of  distinctly 
organic  nature — that  is,  indicating  their  origin  from  living  things. 
To  this  organic  structure  the  name  of  the  EozoOn  Canadense,  or 
"  Dawn  of  Life  Animalcule,"  has  been  given.  And  from  a  close 
examination   of  its  structure,  these  seems  little  doubt  that  the 
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Eozoon  was  a  Foraminifer  which  grew  in  immense  reef.Iike  masses, 
comparable,  in  their  mode  of  growth  at  least,  to  the  modem*  coral- 
reefs.  Apparently  the  shell  of  Eozoon  consisted  of  a  series  of  cham- 
bers arranged  in  vertical  tiers  ;  the  chambers  themselves  being  partly 
partitioned  oflF  or  divided,  after  the  fashion  we  have  already  noted 
in  existing  compound  Foraminifera ;  whilst  communications  existed 
between  the  various  tiers,  so  that  the  sarcode  or  living  matter  of 
this  great  colony  was  made  continuous  throughout  its  extent.  A 
peculiar  system  of  tubes  or  canals  has  been  discovered  brancbing 
out  within  the  layers  of  the  shell,  and  this  "  canal  system*'  has 
its  representative  in  the  shells  of  living  Foraminifera  also. 

Eozoon,  which  also  occurs  in  formations  in  Ireland  and  in  Central 
Europe,  thus  represents  the  oldest  traces  of  life  with  which  we  are 
acquainted;  and  it  is  certainly  bewildering  to  think  of  tbe 
immensity  of  the  periods  of  time  which  have  elapsed  since  the 
existence  of  the  primitive  ocean  in  which  the  living  Eozoon  grew 
and  propagated  its  reef-like  masses.  Geology,  which  has  no 
historical  or  absolute  chronology,  refuses  to  set  any  limit  to  that 
time,  and  the  question  is  one  which  perhaps,  after  all,  and  like  the 
idea  of  space,  is  best  left  unanswered  as  belonging  to  the  Intinite 
itself.  EozoOn  has  one  or  two  representatives  in  existing  seas— 
at  least  in  the  mode  of  its  growth.  Two  examples — Carpeniena 
named  after  Dr.  W.  B.  Carpenter,  whose  researches  into  fora- 
miniferal  life  have  been  of  the  most  complete  character,  and 
Polytrema,  a  branching  Foraminifer — exemplify  this  condition  of 
asTffrejration  in  reef-like  colonies  or  masses. 

Passing  upwards  in  the  scale  of  rock-formations,  and  guided  bj 
the  age  of  the  deposits,  we  meet  with  many  examples  of  Foramini- 
fera  in  rock-series.  The  Silurian  Bocks  contain  them  very  plenti- 
fully in  some  localities  ;  and  one  species,  the  well- known  Fusdina^ 
forms  by  its  extreme  development  in  numbers,  whole  beds  of  lime- 
stone belonging  to  the  Carboniferous  or  coal  epoch  in  Russia,  and 
other  parts  of  Europe.  When  we  arrive  at  the  cretaceous  or  chalk 
rocks,  we  find  a  stage  in  which  foraminiferal  life  most  have  existed 
in  greatest  luxuriance.  The  enormous  cliffs  of  the  white  dialk, 
nowhere  seen  to  greater  advantage  than  in  Albion  itself,  are  composed 
almost  entirely  of  foraminiferous  shells,  many  species  of  which  are 
identical  with  those  of  our  existing  seas.  The  white  cli£Ei  of  tbe 
south  of  England  represent  merely  huge  monuments  of  forwaoh 
niferal  life,  and  carry  our  thoughts  backward  to  an  old  ocean  in 
which  a  deposit  similar  in  kind  to  that  taking  place  in  oar  existiog 
oceans,  but  of  vastly  greater  extent,  occurred.  Thus  we  read  tbe 
past  by  our  knowledge  of  the  present ;  and  if  we  turn  to  the  exist, 
ing  state  of  affairs,  wc  should  find  that  were  the  bed  of  oar  pre- 
sent ocean  elevated  and  solidified,  the  foraminiferal  deposit  of  tOt 
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day,  would  come  to  resemble  the  ancient^chalk.  If  we  moisten  a 
piece  of  chalk  in  water,  separate  out  the  particles  and  microscopically 
examine  them,  we  should  find  our  cbalk*particles  to  consist  of 
foraminiferal  shells  and  fragments,  exactly  correspondincjr  to  such  a 
deposit  as  we  might  prepare  by  similarly  treating  some  ooze  from 
our  deep-sea  dredge.  In  particular,  the  GloUgerince  would  be  seen 
in  the  chalk,  indistinguishable  from  those  which  we  may  procure 
by  hundreds  from  existing  seas;  and  Rotalia^  Textularui^  etc., 
well-known  as  living  forms,  are  also  to  be  seen  represented  by  species 
in  the  chalk.  So  strongly  have  these  facts  become  impressed  on 
the  minds  of  some  geologists,  that  it  has  been  asserted  that  we  are 
still  living  in  the  cretaceous,  or  chalk  age  ;  although  as  viewed  by 
other  authorities,  the  remark  is  true  in  a  restricted  sense  only,  if, 
indeed,  its  truth  can  be  admitted  at  all. 

Approaching  relatively  nearer  to  existing  time*,  and  coming  to 
the  newer  rocks,  we  find  in  the  Eocene  Bocks  a  remarkable  profu- 
sion of  foraminiferal  life.  Here  are  found  the  Nummulites,  large 
forms,  which  may  sometimes  be  found  to  measure  three  inches  in 
circumference.  These  organisms  form  the  rocks  known  by  the 
name  of  Nnmmulitic  Limestone,  which  runs  from  the  Pyrenees  and 
Alps  to  the  Carpathian  mountains  ;  which  is  found  in  North  Africa, 
and  may  be  traced  from  Egypt  to  Asia  Minor,  and  onwards  through 
Persia,  by  way  of  Bagdad,  to  the  mouths  of  the  Indus.  It  is  also  found 
—we  quote  from  Lyell — in  Cutch,  in  the  mountains  between  Scinde 
and  Persia,  and  it  may  be  followed  out  eastwards  into  India,  eastern 
Bengal,  and  to  the  Chinese  frontiers.  In  thickness,  the  Nummulitic 
limestone  sometimes  rivals  the  older  chalk,  and  attains  a  depth 
of  several  thousands  of  feet.  This  great  deposit  is  literally  composed 
of  Nummulites  and  their  debris^  massed  tc^ether  to  form  a  solid 
rock ;  and  from  this  deposit  the  stone  of  which  the  Pyramids  are 
built  was  quarried.  Thus  in  the  history  of  the  materials  of  which 
these  strange  edifices  are  composed,  no  little  share  of  romance  and 
wonder  may  also  be  said  to  enter.  The  Nummulites  consisted 
each  of  a  complicated  series  of  chambers  or  segments,  developed  in 
A  spiral  manner  so  as  to  form  a  flat  coin-shaped  structure,  which 
exhibits  a  complicated  arrangement  of  its  internal  parts,  particu- 
larly  in  the  development  of  the  "canal  system,"  already  alluded 
to  as  occurring  in  Eozoon.  In  the  Eocene  Bocks  we  also  meet  with 
the  Miliolite  limestone,  a  deposit  which  forms  the  *'  basin  *'  in  which 
Paris  lies,  and  from  the  material  of  which  the  houses  of  that  city 
have  been  built.  With  living  3fi7iote  weare  well  acquainted,  and 
these  forms,  by  their  great  development  in  the  Eocene  period,  have 
thus  contributed  to  give  to  man,  by  the  aggregation  of  their  shells, 
the  material  for  beautifying  his  country. 

From  the  Eocene  rocks  to  the  deposits  of  our  own  day,  is  a 
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transition  of  comparatively  slight  extent,  and  we  may  therefore, 
with  the  history  of  the  Eocene  period,  conclude  our  examination  of 
the  Foraminifera. 

It  is  not  always  from  the  great  things  of  science,  or,  indeed,  of  life 
itself,  that  the  best  lessons  are  to  be  derived ;  and  the  history  of  the 
Foraminifera  may  tend  to  show  how  great  a  fund  of  thought  and 
information  lies  hidden  in  the  consideration  of  a  group  of  organisms 
which  many  might  deem  too  insignificant  to  merit  much  attention. 
Such  studies  also  afford  a  strong  argument  in  favour  of  natural 
science  forming  an  element  in  the  education  of  the  young.    The 
habits  of  observation  and  of  regularity  induced  by  the  study  of 
natural  objects,  cannot  be  too  highly  valued  or  over-estimated  as 
serving  to  train  the  youth  of  both  sexes  in  the  use  of  thorough 
method.     And  every  one  who  daily  sees  the  want  of  order  and  punc- 
tuality in  the  business  of  ordinary  life,  cannot  but  become  sincere 
advocates  of  any  branch  of  education  which,  in  a  pleasant^  instructire 
manner,  may  lead  to  the  formation  of  habits  of  method  and  order  in 
the  young.     And  such  studies,  moreover,  are  also  useful  in  en. 
couraging  a  love  for  the  beautiful  and  the  true.     It  should  form  no 
insignificant  part  of  the  studies  of  youth,  that  they  should  be  taught 
innately  to  admire  whatever  of  beauty  and  good  this  world  can  be 
shown  them  to  contain ;  for,  from  their  appreciation  of  such  things, 
will  iu  due  time  follow  a  sincere  belief  in  the  precepts  of  religion, 
and  in  the  elements  of  morality — studies  which  are  limited  by  no 
day  or  age,  but  which  hold  good  for  all  time. 

Andrew  Wilsok. 
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HAROLD  VAUGHAN'S  WOOING. 

BY  M.  HENLY, 

CHAPTER    I. 

The  little  village  of  Stillmington,  od  the  banks  of  the  Thames,  is 
^Dsidered  the  "gem"  of  Berkshire,  and  rightly  so*  With  its 
pretty  old  church,  the  tower  adorned,  not  hidden,  with  ivy,  the  fine 
)ld  yew  in  the  neatly  kept  churchyard,  the  model  schools  (Grovern- 
nent  with  conscience  clause — not  Board)  on  the  right,  and  the 
nodest  old-fashioned  vicarage  on  the  left,  the  winding  street  with 
ts  one  shop  where  for  a  small  sum  you  could  purchase  any  article 
iseful  for  food,  clothing,  and  furniture,  from  a  tallow  candle  to  a 
leck.ribbon — the  pretty  villas  with  their  smooth  lawns  sbping 
lown  to  the  bright  sparkling  river — and  last,  but  not  least,  the 
dllage  inn  by  the  waterside, — these  and  many  other  beauties  and 
kdvantages  which  it  would  take  too  long  to  enumerate,  helped  to 
■aise  Stillmington  to  the  dignified  position  of  '*  Queen  of  Villages." 

The  village  inn,  as  I  have  said,  was  by  no  means  the  least 
>eautiful  feature  in  Stillmington ;  but  to  appreciate  it  fully  it  was 
lecessary  to  spend  six  or  seven  hours  on  the  water,  pulling  against 
itream. 

Harold  Vaughan  had  sculled  up  from  Fairpool  some  fourteen  miles 
»r  more,  and  as  he  sprang  as/hore  consigning  his  boat  to  the  boat« 
nan  and  requesting  that  his  goods  and  chattels,  which  were  of  a  very 
niscellaneous  description,  might  be  conveyed  to  the  house,  he  thought 
le  had  never  seen  such  a  lovely  place.  It  had  been  one  of  those 
>roiling  hot  days  which  we  sometimes  get  in  the  middle  of  July, 
[lie  sun  had  just  sunk  below  the  horizon,  and  had  left  behind  him 
» bank  of  feathery  clouds  all  aglow  with  deep  orange  and  crimson. 
)verhead  the  firmament  seemed  to  grow  higher  and  higher  as  you 
;azed  at  it;  one  bright,  twinkling  star  bad  just  appeared  to  relieve 
he  intense  depth  of  blue.  But  our  traveller  did  not  take  more  than 
.  cursory  glance  at  the  beauties  of  the  evening,  for  savory  odours 
rere  wafted  from  the  little  inn,  and  Mrs.  Compton,  the  landlady,  a 
omely  widow  of  fifty  or  thereabout,  was  seen  advancing  down  the 
»ath. 

**We  received  your  letter  this  morning,  Mr.  Vaughan,  and 
very  thing  is  arranged  as  you  desired.  Dinner  will  be  ready  in  ten 
QJnutes,  sir;  and,  if  you  please,  I  will  show  you  to  your  room  at 
nee.    I  hope  everything  will  give  you  satisfaction." 

'*  If  only  your  viands  taste  as  well  as  they  smell,  my  good 
froman,  they  will  be  sure  to  satisfy  me.  I  have  eaten  nothing  but 
tale  ham  sandwiches  since  seven  o'clock  this  morning.  Take  my  bag 
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to  my  room,  and  bring  me  some  Lot  water,  and  then  I  shall  be 
ready  as  soon  as  the  dinner."  Mrs.  Compton  gave  the  necessary 
orders,  and  then  retired  to  the  kitchen  to  superintend  the  cooking 
and  to  gossip  a  bit  with  her  daughter. 

*•  He  seems  an  out-and-out  gentleman/*  said  the  widow  ;  "and 
not  a  bit  like  an  artist.  I  always  thought  they  were  poor-looking, 
lack-a-daisical  young  men,  with  long  straight  hair  and  thin  fingers; 
but  this  one's  quite  dififerent,  tall  and  well-built,  with  brown  hair 
and  a  moustache,  quite  military.  But  there  he  is  comedown  to  the 
parlour ;  take  in  the  fish,  and  you'll  be  able  to  judge  for  yourself." 

Harold  Yaughan  having  finished  his  dinner  and  expressed  him- 
self quite  satisfied  with  it,  strolled  on  to  the  lawn,  and  having  settled 
himself  comfortably  in  an  out-of-the-way  comer  where  the  bus? 
bustle  of  the  inn  could  not  offend  his  ears,  and  where  he  had  the 
best  view  of  the  rising  moon,  lit  his  cigar. 

•*  Well,"  he  thought,  "  I  believe  Charlie  Norton  is  right,  after 
all,  and  this  is  rather  a  wild-goose  chase  of  mine.  I  suppose  when 
a  man  comes  to  be  seven  or  eight  and  thirty,  he  should  give  up  all 
thoughts  of  love ;  and  if  he  must  needs  marry,  he  should  look  out 
for  a  sensible  woman  with  lots  of  tin,  and  not  a  bit  of  romance  in 
her,  who  accepts  him  without  hesitation,  because  she  thinks,  with 
old  Margery  'that  it  is  time  she  were  settled  in  life.*  Now,  I 
should  like  to  marry  a  pretty  young  girl,  loving,  and  trustful  and  shy, 
who  does  not  stop  to  think  whether  it's  a  good  or  a  bad  match  for  her. 
I  did  hope  I  should  have  come  across  such  a  one  in  my  wanderings ; 
but  I  suppose  it's  not  to  be — bah !"  he  exclaimed  half  aloud,  as  he 
threw  away  his  cigar ;  "  I've  a  great  mind  to  go  back  to  Bellebrooke 
to-morrow,  and  marry  my  cousin  Gtiorgiua — she*d  have  me  of 
course.     By  Jove  I'd " 

Suddenly  the  silence  was  broken  by  the  sound  of  a  piano  on  the 

opposite  bank,  and  a  sweet,  fresh  young  voice  sang  Moore*s  charming 

old  song — 

"  Oft  in  the  atUly  night, 
Ere  slumber's-chain  has  bound  me, 
Fond  memory  brings  the  light 
Of  other  days  around  me. 

The  smiles,  the  tears, 

Of  boyhood's  years, 
The  words  of  love  then  spoken ; 

The  eyes  that  shone, 

Now  dimmed  and  gone, 
The  cheerful  hearts  now  broken  ! 

When  I  remember  all 
The  friends,  so  linked  together, 
I've  seen  around  me  fall. 
Like  leaves  in  vintry  weather. 
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I  feel  like  one 

Who  treads  alone 
Some  banqnet-hall  deserted^ 
Whose  lights  are  fled, 
Whose  garlands  dead, 
And  all  but  he  departed." 

The  words  and  music  came  floating  across  the  water  with  peculiar 
distinctness,  and  Harold  listened  entranced  till  the  song  ended. 

**  A  good  old  song  and  very  well  sung,"  he  said  to  himself; 
*'  but  I  should  like  to  see  the  soncrstress.  I  never  noticed  that  house 
over  there  till  now.  I  must  find  out  who  lives  there."  He  rose 
immediately  and  walked  to  the  front  of  the  inn;  at  the  same 
instant,  a  young  girlish  figure,  all  in  white,  appeared  on  the  lawn 
opposite.  The  moonlight  revealed  a  mass  of  fair  hair,  but  the  dis- 
tance  was  too  great  for  her  features  to  be  distinguished—  candles  were 
lighted  in  the  room,  and  the  young  lady  disappeared  immediately. 
"  I  feel  like  one  who  treads  alone,"  murmured  Harold.  **  Well,  she 
sang  the  song  capitally !  I  should  like  to  know  who  she  is — now  for 
another  cigar, — 'ere  slumber's  chain  doth  bind  me.' — Qood-night, 
Mrs.  Compton,"  he  called  out  as  he  went  in.  "  Let  me  have 
breakfast  to-morrow  at  nine. — By-the-bye,  who  lives  in  that  white 
house  opposite?" 

"Mr.  Vaudeville,  sir — he's  lived  there  a  good  many  years; 
and  a  curious  old  gentleman  he  is." 

•'Is  he  married?" 

•*  Oh,  dear  yes,  sir  I  his  wife's  been  dead  above  ten  years,  now, 
poor  lady;  she  left  him  with  two  children,  Mr.  Frank,  who's  at 
home  now  from  college,  and  Miss  Dorothy,  a  sweet,  pretty  crea- 
ture." 

*•  Miss  Dorothy  \  I  suppose  it  was  her  I  heard  singing — how  old 
is  she  1" 

"Twenty  last  month,  sir,  if  I  remember  right.  She  sings 
beautifully,  her  'pa  has  spent  lots  on  her  education,  masters  and  such- 
like.  He  never  let  her  go  to  school — indeed,  he  never  lets  her  out  of 
his  sight,  which  must  be  very  dull  for  the  poor  young  lady,  for  he's 
very  cross-grained.     She  seemn  very  fond  of  him.     Only  the  other 

day  she  said  to  me But  I  see  you're  tired,  Mr.  Vaughan,  and  it's 

getting  late,  to  be  sure.  Good-iiight,  sir!  I  hope  you  will  find 
everything  you  require.  I  shall  be  only  too  happy  to  oblige  you  in 
any  way,  sir,  especially  as  you  are  going  to  stay  here  for  a  week  or 

two." 

"  Well,  I  am  not  quite  sure  about  that,  Mrs.  Compton.  I  may 
be  obliged  to  leave  at  the  end  of  the  week ;  but  I  will  let  you 
know  to-morrow  for  certain;"  and  Harold  Vaughan  walked  up 
stairs  whistling  "  Oft  in  the  stilly  night." 
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CHAPTER  II. 

To.HORROW  came  and  the  next  day,  and  the  next,  and  still  th« 
young  artist  was  an  inmate  at  the  litUe  inn  which  he  had  chofien 
as  the  subject  of  a  picture.     He  was  painting  it  firom  the  opposite 
bank  under   the  shade  of  a  noble  oak,  whose  roots  were  firmlj 
planted  in  the  garden  of  the   White  House  Ferry  Lod$(e,  as  it  was 
called  ;  from  this  position  he  obtained  a  good  view  of  any  one  goiog 
either  in  or  out,  and  he  had  several  times  seen  Mr.  Vaudeville  and 
his  son,  but  the  sweet  songstress  had  not  been  outside  the  house. 
One  day  when  the  picture  was  nearly  completed,  and  Harold  was 
putting  the  finishing  touches,  a  large  retriever  dog  which,  unnoticed 
by  him,  had  been  enjoying  a  bath  in  the  river  swam  to  shore,  and 
landing  close   to  the  easel,  shook  himself  so  violently   that  both 
artist  and  picture  received  a  regular  shower-bath.  Harold  sprang  up 
angrily,  and  was  about  to  bestow  anything  but  civil  language  on  the 
dog,  when  the  gate  of  Ferry  Lodge  opened,  and  Dorothy  Vaudeville 
came  running  out.  She  stopped  when  she  saw  Harold,  and  advanced 
more  slowly.     She  was  about  the  middle  height,  well  formed,  but 
very  slight ;  her  complexion  was  most  exquisitely  fair  and  clear,  her 
eyes  blue;  and  her  hair, of  a  deep  rich  gold  (an  envious  perscHi 
would  have  said  red),  was  coiled  loosely  and  naturally  round  her 
head. 

''Oh,  Sailor,  Sailor !"  she  exclaimed  as  the  dog  rushed  up  to 
her,  '*  how  could  you  be  so  naughty  !— I  am  afraid  your  picture  is 
quite  spoilt,"  she  added  shyly. 

Before  Harold  could  reply,  Mr.  Vaudeville  came  out  to  look 
after  his  daughter. 

**  Why,  Dorothy,  my  dear  Dorothy,  I  did  not  know  you  irere 
going  out ;   and  you  have  no  hat  on." 

*'  Oh,  papa,  do  come  here,  just  see  what  Sailor  has  been  doing, 
shaking  himself  all  over  this  gentleman's  painting." 

Mr.  Vaudeville  expressed  his  -regret  for  what  had  occurred,  and 
Harold  having  assured  him  that  the  damage  was  not  irreparaUe, 
asked  him  whether  he  could  recognise  the  picture  in  spite  of  the 
daubs. 

'*  Oh,  yes,"  said  Mr.  Vaudeville, ''  it's  very  well  painted  indeed; 
but  you  have  not  chosen  the  best  view  by  any  means,  the  inn  look 
as  well  again  from  the  end  of  my  lawn,  and  if  you  will  paint  it  firom 
there  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  purchase  it  of  you ;  that  is,  if  you  do 
not  put  too  high  a  value  on  it." 

Harold  assented  gladly  to  this  proposal,  and  determined  tomftl^^ 
the  most  of  his  opportunities,  and  find  out  whether  Miss  Vaudeville 
was  as  charming  pn  better  acquaintance  as  she  was  at  first  sight. 
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But  the  fates  did  not  favour  bim ;  be  became  very  friendly  with  tbe 
old  gentleman  and  with  Frank ;  the  former  was  a  good  judge  of 
pictures,  and  our  artist  was  by  no  means  a  bad  painter;  he  had  also 
travelled  a  great  deal,  wliich  made  bis  conversation  interesting  and 
amusing;  but  Dorothy  was  kept  carefully  in  the  background,  and 
jnly  occasionally  walked  down  under  her  fatber*8  wing  to  see  how 
the  picture  was  progressing.  However,  about  a  week  after  their 
iccidental  introduction,  Mr.  Vaudeville  invited  him  to  dinner ;  and 
Elaiold,  after  having  taken  extra  pains  with  his  tie,  and  havinf^ 
aK»«  than  once  carefully  consulted  the  looking-glass,  was  ferried 
icross  to  the  White  House,  and  had  the  felicity  of  sitting  next  to 
Dorothy  during  dinner ;  but  this  did  not  at  all  interfere  with  his 
appetite. 

**  You  must  give  us  some  music  this  evening.  Miss  Vaudeville," 
16  said,  as  soon  as  they  retired  to  the  drawing-room.  *'  J  heard 
rott  singing  the  first  night  I  came  to  Stillmington,  and  I  assure 
fou  it  was  a  great  treat ;  I  had  not  heard  an  English  song  for  three 
fears." 

*'  Tou  have  been  abroad,  have  you  not  V  said  Dorothy  ;  '^  how 
L  envy  you  !  I  have  never  been  out  of  this  place,  except  once.  Last 
rear  I  spent  a  few  days  with  my  aunt,  who  was  then  staying  at 
Bellebrooke. ' ' 

*'  Bellebrooke  1 ' '  exclaimed  Harold ;  ' '  do  you  know  Bellebrooke  ? 
Did  you  ever  see  Lord  Strathley  ? 

**  No,"  answered  Dorothy  ;  "  he  was  on  the  Continent,  and  had 
)een  for  some  time." 

"  I  used  to  know  his  father,"  said  Mr.  Vaudeville ;  **  but  I  have 
lever  seen  the  present  Earl.     Do  you  know  him,  Mr.  Vaughan  ?" 

"  A  little  ;  I  was  at  college  with  him,  and  we  renewed  our 
acquaintance  last  year  when  we  met  abroad.  He  is  a  very  nice 
'ellow  ;  but,  of  course,  there  is  a  vast  difference  between  a  noble 
Barl  with  lots  of  money,  and  a  poor  artist  like  myself." 

•*  Is  his  lordship  in  England  now  ?" 

"  Yes,  I  believe  so ;  at  any  rate,  he  will  be  in  a  fortnight's  time. 
le  intends  giving  his  tenants  a  feast  to  celebrate  his  return,  and 
las  kindly  asked  me  to  spend  a  few  days  with  him.  I  have  a 
ketch  of  Bellebrooke  Castle  here,  Mr.  Vaudeville.  I  brought 
ny  portfolio  over  with  me  ;  I  thought  you  might  like  to  turn  it 
►ver. 

Havinc]^  settled  tbe  old  gentleman  in  his  easy  chair,  Harold 
levoted  himself  for  the  rest  of  the  evening  to  amusing  Dorothy, 
rhich  he  did  most  successfully— indeed,  he  made  such  an  impression 
•n  that  young  lady's  mind,  that  the  next  morning  at  breakfast 
|>ank  caught  her  in  the  act  of  putting  sugar  into  the  cream-jug, 
nd  accordingly  chaffed  her  in  the  most  orthodox   manner.     Mr. 
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Vaudeville  interfered  rather  hastily,  and  rebuked  Frank  for  putting 
such  notions  into  his  sister's  head. 

"  Do  vou  think,**  he  said,  **  that  I  cannot  show  a  little  kindness 
to  a  poor  artist  without  Dorothy's  falling  in  love  with  him — pooh, 
pooh  !  she  has  more  sense  thnn  that.  Why,  I  should  not  have  asked 
him  to  my  house ;  but  he  seemed  a  gentlemanly,  well-educated  man, 
and  I  knew  he  would  be  leaving  the  place  in  a  few  days,  and  then 
we  shall  not  be  likely  to  see  him  again." 

Dorothy  said  nothing  in  reply  to  these  remarks ;  but  looked 
supremely  uncomfortable,  and  every  one  was  glad  when  the  meal 
was  over.  Mr.  Vaudeville  kept  his  eyes  open,  and  though  he  was, 
if  anything,  more  friendly  than  ever  towards  Harold,  being  per- 
fectly confident  that  his  good  feeliug,  and  the  knowledge  of  his 
inferior  position,  would  keep  him  from  making  any  advances  to 
Dorothy,  yet  he  determined  to  give  him  no  opportunity  of  what  he 
called  *'  playing  the  fool  **  with  her. 

But  our  wisest  precautions  are  often  frustrated,  and  things 
which  we  take  most  pains  to  avoid  are  almost  certain  to  happen. 
Three  days  before  Harold's  intended  departure  for  BeUebrooke  Castle, 
Mr.  Vaudeville  was  summoned  to  London,  and  so  urgent  was  the 
business  that  he  had  to  hasten  to  the  station  in  order  to  catch  the 
fast  train,  and  had  barely  time  to  give  Prank  a  few  hurried  direc- 
tions concerning  his  sister.  Frank  promised  to  be  very  careful, 
and  so  indeed,  he  was,  for  he  never  left  her  side  for  a  moment  longer 
than  he  could  help.  Harold  Vaughan  looked  in  in  the  afternoon; 
so  of  course  they  played  croquet,  and  of  course  Frank  asked  him 
to  dine  with  them,  which  of  course  he  did,  and  made  himself  very 
agreeable  to  Dorothy,  who  blushed  and  became  very  shy  and 
reserved. 

"What  time  do  you  expect  Mr.  Vaudeville,  home?"  asked 
Harold  as  he  wished  them  good-night. 

*'  Not  till  to-morrow  evening,  by  the  slip." 

•'  Well,  then.  Vaudeville,  suppose  you  and  your  sister  come  for 
a  row  with  me  to-morrow.  We  might  start  early,  and  take  our 
luncheon.     Will  you  come,  Miss  Vaudeville?" 

•*I  should  like  it  very  much,  indeed,"  said  Dorothy,  brighten- 
ing.    *•  What  do  you  say,  Frank?  do  you  think  papa  would  mind!" 

**  Well,  I  don't  know  ;  I  should  think  not.  Oh,  yes,  Vaughan,  ire 
will  come  if  it  is  fine ;  but  we  must  be  home  to  receive  the 
governor ;  he  won't  like  to  find  Dorothy  out  when*he  comes  back." 

''  Oh,  you  shall  be  back  long  before  he  is.  I  am  so  glad  yea 
will  come.  Miss  Dorothy.  I  am  going  away  from  Stillmington  on 
Friday,  and  perhaps  I  shall  never  come  here  again. — Confound 
that  .boy !"  said  Harold  to  himself,  as  he  walked  back  to  the  Ion 
across  the  bridge,  '*  he  never  left  Dorothy's  side  for  a  minute.    I 
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hink  she's  the  sweetest,  prettiest  little  thing  I've  ever  seen,  and 
he  has  a  great  deal  of  quiet  dignity  about  her,  too.  I  wonder  how 
luch  she  is  in  love  with  the  poor  artist.  I'll  find  out  to-morrow,  if 
can  get  rid  of  that  fellow,  Frank ;  for  by  Jove,  I'll  have  that  girl 
^r  my  wife,  if  I  can  get  her.  I  can  fancy  what  a  rage  her  father 
rill  be  in  when  I  tell  him  of  my  intentions ;  but  he  will  soon  be 
ron  over,  and  give  us  his  blessing  in  due  form." 

The  morning  was  fair  and  bright,  not  a  cloud  could  be  seen  in 
he  sky,  there  was  not  a  breath  of  wind  to  ruffle  the  water,  and  the 
iver  looked  like  a  huge  mirror,  in  whicli  everything  along  the 
Anks  was  reflected  with  a  peculiar  distinctness.  Dorothy  was  up 
«times  as  busy  as  a  bee,  packing  the  hamper  and  arranging  her 
lousekeeping  before  starting. 

**  Oh,  Dorothy,  do  sit  down  quietly  and  eat  your  breakfast," 
jumbled  Frank  ;  "  that's  the  twentieth  time  you've  jumped  up  in 
.bout  as  many  seconds ;  there's  plenty  of  time,  you  may  depend  upon 
t,  Vaughan  won't  be  here  for  the  next  hour.  Hullo ! — why  there 
le  is  coming  up  the  lawn.  Good-morning!  I'm  so  glad  to  see 
ou  I  come  and  have  some  breakfast,  if  Dorothy  will  let  you  ;  she 
las  no  appetite  herself,  and  so  she  doesn't  like  any  one  else  to  enjoy 
heir  food." 

"Oh,  Frank,  what  nonsense  you  talk!"  exclaimed  Dorothy. 
'  I've  made  an  excellent  breakfast ;  but  I  wanted  to  see  to  the 
lamper  myself,"  she  added,  turning  to  Harold  ;  **  servants  are  so 
areless,  they  always  forget  half  the  things  if  it's  left  to  them." 

"  Quite  right,  Miss  Vaudeville ;  if  you  want  a  thing  done  well, 
lo  it  yourself— it's  a  very  good  maxim." 

"  Whatever  you  do,  don't  forget  the  corkscrew,"  shouted  Frank, 
IS  she  left  the  room." 

There  is  no  occasion  for  me  to  go  through  the  regular  routine  of 
I  pio-nic,  everyone  knows  that  by  heart.  How  fast  stroke  talks  to  the 
ady  in  the  stern,  especially  if  she  is  young  and  pretty,  and  is  not 
lis  sister  or  cousin ;  how  she  forgets  to  steer,  and  runs  the  boat  into 
he  bank,  for  which,  of  course,  she  is  severely  reprimanded  by  bow 
Lud  laughed  at  by  stroke ;  how  she  discovers  some  lovely  forget-me- 
iots  on  the  opposite  bank.  '*  Oh,  such  beauties  !"  she  must  have 
ome;  stroke  says  she  shall,  while  bow  grumbles  and  exclaims, 
'  What  nonsen.-e!"  Ho.v  they  stop  at  Stenham  for  shandigaflF ; 
low  by  degrees  the  word  **  luncheon"  creeps  almost  imperceptibly 
nto  the  conversation,  and  at  bst,  after  a  great  deal  of  discussion  as 
o  the  best  place,  '*  that  charming  little  island  "  is  declared  to  be 
*just  the  spot."  Everyone  knows  what  fun  it  is  unpacking  the 
lampers  and  spreading  the  cloth,  how  rapidly  the  viands  disappear, 
ind  the  nonsense  and  bad  puns  ihat  go  down  with  them  ;  then  the 
lampers  are  repacked,  and  someone  suggests  a  stroll,  **just  to 
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stretch  one's  legs,  you  know."  Now  is  the  time  for  spooning— that 
is,  if  you  can  pair  off  properly  :  but  where  there  are  only  three,  this 
is  impossible.  Frank  would  not  leave  Dorothy's  side,  and  the 
whole  object  of  the  picnic  would  have  been  thrown  away  if  Harold 
had  not  determined  on  a  bold  expedient.  They  had  seated  them, 
selves  again  in  the  boat,  and  were  already  several  yards  from  the 
island  where  they  had  lunched,  when  he  felt  in  his  pockety  and 
suddenly  exclaimed — 

••There,  now!  I  have  left  my  cigar-case  behind;  how  very 
provoking  !  We  really  must  go  back  ;  I  wouldn't  lose  it  on  any 
account.  Pull,  bow,  while  I  back  ;  that's  right,  gently  now.  Frank, 
my  good  fellow,  you  can  get  out  more  easily  than  I  can — you  will 
find  it  close  to  that  oak-tree. " 

Frank  sprang  ashore,  and  at  the  same  instant  Harold  pushed  off 
the  boat  and  pulled  rapidly  away  from  the  island. 

"Hullo,  Vaughan,  that's  not  fair!" 

•*  All  right,  my  boy,  you  can  smoke  as  many  cigars  as  you 
like — they're  very  good.  I'm  only  going  to  explore  that  backwater, 
and  will  pick  you  up  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour." 

"Oh, Mr.  Vaughan,"  exclaimed  Dorothy,  in  a  balf-frightened 
voice,  "are  you  really  going  to  leave  Frank  there — ^he  will  be  so 
angry?" 

Harold  made  no  reply ;  but  began  to  sing  in  a  manly  voioe, 
•'  I've  a  secret  to  tell  thee." 

Frank  could  hear  him  quite  plainly. 

"Confound  his  impudence  !"  he  muttered  ;  "I  know  what  he's 
up  to  quite  well.  Well,  faint  heart  never  won  fair  lady ;  but  what 
my  father  will  say  I  can't  imagine.  It's  all  my  fault,  of  course,  and 
I'm  sure  I  did  my  best  to  prevent  his  coming  to  the  point ;  but  who 
would  have  thought  of  his  getting  rid  of  me  in  that  cool  way. 
Here's  his  cigar-case ;  so  I'll  try  and  console  myself  as  best  I 
can." 

It  was  a  good  half  hour  before  the  little  boat  reached  the  island 
again.  I  shall  leave  it  to  my  readers  to  guess  what  Harold  had 
said,  and  what  Dorothy  had  answered  ;  suffice  it  to  say  they  were 
both  quite  happy,  and  had  no  idea  they  had  kept  FranJc  waiting  so 
long.     He  thought  it  his  duty  to  be  very  cross  and  sulky. 

•'  I  call  it  a  greatdeal  too  bad,"  he  said,  as  he  took  his  place  in 
the  boat.  '•  You've  kept  me  waiting  here  for  more  than  half  an  hour. 
I  don't  believe  we  shall  be  home  before  the  governor  now.  You 
ought  to  have  known  better,  Dorothy ;  you  know  how  angry  he  will 
be!" 

"  You  must  not  scold,  Dorothy,  Frank ;  I  will  take  all  the  bhme 
on  my  shoulders  The  truth  is,  I  had  something  to  say  to  her,  tod 
as  I  knew  you  would  refuse  your  permission  if  I  asked  fiir  ity  I 
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ok  tbe  reins  in  my  own  hands,  and  am  glad  I  did  so,  for  she  has 
'omised  to  be  my  wife  ;  so  shake  hands,  old  fellow,  and  say  yoa*re 
ad.     You  must  look  on  me  as  a  brother  now,  you  know." 

•'It's  all  very  well,  Vaughan,"  said  Frank,  taking  the  proffered 
ind  rather  coldly;  "  but  I  can't  say  I'm  glad.  I  knew  you  had 
»mething  of  that  kind  in  your  head,  and  I  have  done  my  best  to 
•event  your  coming  to  the  point,  for  both  your  sakes.  If  you  think 
y  father  will  ever  consent  to  your  marrying  my  sister,  you  will 
ad  yourself  very  much  mistaken." 

"I  see  no  reason  why  your  father  should  object,"  replied 
arold,  rather  haughtily.  "  I  should  not  have  made  your  sister  an 
Fer  unless  I  was  able  to  maintain  her  in  a  position." 

**  That  is  just  it,"  interrupted  Frank  ;  '*  my  father  considers  ours 

be  one  of  the  oldest  families  in  England;  and  I  am  sure  be  will 

jver  consent  to  his  only  daughter  marrying  a  poor  unknown  artist* 

beg  your  pardon,  Vaughan ;  but  that  is  the  description  you  gave  of 

mrself." 

**  If  your  father  has  no  personal  objection  to  myself,  I  think  I 
lall  have  no  difficulty  on  the  score  of  connections ;  but  that  matter 
shall  discuss  with  him,  and  not  witli  you," 

The  row  back  was  accomplished  quickly,  and  almost  silently, 
id  all  parties  were  glad  when  they  reached  home.     Harold  stopped 
orothy  as  she  got  out  of  the  boat,  and  Frank  prudently  walked  on 
the  house. ' ' 

"  Do  you  repent  of  your  promise  ?"  he  asked  gravely. 

**  I  am  dreadfully  afraid  of  papa,"  was  the  timid  answer. 

*'  I  shall  ask  you  to  do  nothing  against  his  wishes,  darling  ;  but 
ipposing  I  obtain  his  consent,  shall  you  still  be  ready  to  be  a  poor 
tist's  wife,  and  be  looked  down  on  by  the  world  1" 

••  I  should  not  mind  with  you,  Harold,  and  I  can  be  very  use- 
1,  and  do  all  kinds  of  things." 

'*  God  bless  you,  my  darling  !"  said  Harold,  drawing  her  towards 
m.  "  Now,  I  want  to  ask  you  a  question.  I  could  settle  every- 
ing  with  your  father,  to-night ;  but  I  should  like  better  to  leave 
for  a  few  days.  You  will,  no  doubt,  hear  all  kinds  of  cruel  things 
id  about  me,  and  they  will  try  to  persuade  you  to  give  me  up. 
^ill  you  promise  not  to  believe  them,  and  not  to  fret  ?  I  give  you 
y  word  of  honour,  everything  shall  be  settled  quite  satisfactorily 
.  about  a  fortnight  at  the  very  latest.  Will  you  wait  patiently 
11  then,  dearest?" 

I  will  try,"  answered  Dorothy. 

That  is  all  right,  then.  I  shall  come  and  see  your  father 
'ter  dinner  this  evening,  but  I  don't  suppose  I  shall  see  you  ;  so 
)od-bye,  Dorothy,  till  we  meet  again." 

Mr.  Vaudeville  arrived,  as  had  been  expected,  by  the  slip,  and 
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he  talked  so  fast  during  dinDer-time  about  bis  London  business,  that 
he  did  not  notice  how  excited  Dorothy  seemed,  or  how  gloomy  and 
sullen  Frank  was.  They  were  just  going  into  the  drawing-room 
when  the  door  bell  rang. 

*'  That's  Vaughan,  I  daresay,"  exclaimed  Mr.  Vaudeville.  "I 
thought  he  would  look  in  to-night  to  wish  us  good-bye ;  he  is  going 
away  to-morrow." 

"  Mr.  Vaughan  wishes  to  speak  to  you  in  the  library,  sir,*' 
announced  the  servant. 

**  Wishes  to  speak  to  me  in  the  library  ]"  repeated  Mr.  Vaude- 
ville.    **  What  can  the  fellow  want — have  you  any  idea  V* 

Dorothy  looked  steadily  at  a  book  she  had  taken  up.  Frank 
fidget  ted  and  muttered  something  between  his  teeth;  their  father 
looked  sternly  at  them  for  a  minute,  and  then  joined  Harold  in  the 
library. 

"  Good  evening!"  he  said  stiffly.  **  I  have  just  retiimed  from 
London  and  am  tired." 

**  I  am  very  sorry  to  have  disturbed  you,  Mr.  Vaudeville;  but 
I  will  not  detain  you  long.     Won't  you  sit  down  1" 

**  Thank  you,  I  prefer  standing.  I  should  not  hesitate  to  sit 
down  if  I  wished." 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  Mr.  Vaudeville  ;  I  thought  you  said  you 
were  tired."  Harold  paused — he  saw  plainly  enough  that  Mr. 
Vaudeville  guessed  his  business,  and  was  not  prepared  to  give  him 
a  favourable  answer ;  but  he  was  seldom  at  a  loss  for  a  word,  and 
with  the  greatest  composure  and  nonchalance  he  declared  that  he 
had  formed  a  very  strong  attachment  for  Dorothy,  and  that  that  very 
aftemcon  he  had  made  her  an  offer  of  marriage  which  she  had 
accepted,  providing  her  father  would  give  his  consent 

•*  And  may  I  ask,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Vaudeville,  vainly  striving  to 
suppress  hisj  anger — "  may  I  ask  how  you  came  to  presume  so  far 
on  my  kindness  as  to  venture  to  hope  for  my  consent  \  Do  you 
know,  sir,  that  ours  is  one  of  the  oldest  families  in  England!  and 
do  you  think  I  should  ever  consent  to  my  only  daughter  marry- 
ing a  man  without  money,  position,  or  even  tsdent,  to  recommend 
himi" 

"  I  was  quite  prepared  for  your  objections,  Mr.  Vaudeville,  and 
hope  you  believe  me  when  I  say  that  I  would  never  have  spoken  a 
word  to  your  daughter  if  I  had  not  felt  sure  that  I  shall  be  aUeto 
remove  them." 

"I  am  glad  to  hear  that,"  replied  Mr.  Vaudeville,  "for  it  his 
not  raised  my  opinion  of  you  to  find  that  you  took  advantage  of  my 
absence,  and  of  Dorothy's  youth  and  inexperience  of  the  world,  to 
draw  from  hor  a  premise  which,  with  my  oonsenti  shall  nefer  ta 
fulfilled." 
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**  1  was  going  to  add,"  continued  Harold,  ''that  my  family  is  at 
)ast  as  old  as  yours,  and  I  will  undertake  to  maintain  your 
aogfater  in  a  manner  befitting  her  rank." 

*'  It  is  very  easy  to  talk,  Vaughan,  and  if  words  were  money 
nd  position,  you  should  have  my  girl  gladly  ;  but  although  I  own 
>  being  prepossessed  in  your  favour,  I  love  my  daughter  too  well, 
nd  value  her  happiness  too  much,  to  trust  her  to  a  friend  of  a  few 
^eeks  who  was  introduced  to  me  by  accident,  and  of  whom  I  know 
ttle  or  nothing.  No,  no— it  is  out  of  the  question,  and  you 
bould  have  spared  me  the  pain  of  refusing  you.     Take  my  advice ; 

0  to  London,  work  hard  and  forget  Dorothy  quickly,  as  no  doubt 
he  will  forget  you.*'     So  saying,  Mr.  Vaudeville  held  out  his  hand 

1  a  stately  manner  and  moved  towards  the  door;  but  Harold 
bopped  him. 

**  Pardon  me,  Mr.  Vaudeville,"  he  said  earnestly,  **  1  cannot 
3main  satisfied  with  that  answer ;  I  feel  that  it  deeply  concerns  my 
appiuess,  and  I  hope  your  daughter's  also.  I  did  not  expect  you 
)  believe  my  word;  but  will  give  you  good  and  trustworthy 
iferences.  You  mentioned  the  other  day,  that  you  had  been 
cquainted  with  the  late  Lord  Strathley ;  his  son  is  my  greatest 
iend,  and  would,  I  am  sure,  be  pleased  to  make  your  acquaintance, 
hould  he  fail  to  reconcile  you  to  our  engagement,  I  promise  faith- 
illy  that  I  will  not  speak  to  Dorothy  again.  Will  you  agree  to 
iat,  sir  ?" 

"  1  shall  have  no  objection  to  run  down  to  Bellebrooke,"  said 
Lr.  Vaudeville,  after  a  pause ;  "  but  I  will  not  promise  to  be 
3ntent  with  Lord  Strathley's  account  of  you.  Still,  there  will  be  no 
arm  in  hearing  what  be  has  to  say ;  and  if  I  think  Dorothy  is  in 
Eumest,  and  I  can  conscientiously  give  my  consent,  I  will  do  so." 

"  Thank  you,  sir !  thank  you!"  said  Harold,  shaking  the  old 
laii  heartily  by  the  hand,  "  There  is  one  thing  more — Dorothy- 
ad  I  better  see  her  ?" 

"  No;  certainly  not." 

•'  Then  will  you  tell  her  of  this  arrangement,  and  assure  her  it 
ill  be  all  right.  And,  Mr.  Vaudeville,  when  you  go  to  Bellebrooke, 
ill  you  take  her  with  you ;  there  is  a  very  good  hotel.  I'll  engage 
le  best  rooms,  and  will  promise  not  even  to  look  at  her  till  you 
ive  me  leave?" 

Mr.  Vaudeville  smiled  at  the  young  man's  eagerness. 

**  Well,  well,  we  will  see  about  th^t,"  he  said,  quite  kindly — **  I 
lake  no  promises.  Poor  fellow ! "  he  added  to  himself,  '*  I  am  very 
>rr7  for  him.  I  don't  know  when  I  have  taken  such  a  fancy  to  any 
oung  man;  really,  if  Lord  Strathley  says  he's  respectable,  I  shall 
dt  say  much  about  money.  Now  for  Dorothy  ;  I  must  go  and  tell 
pr  all  about  it." 
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Poor  little  Dorothy,  she  had  \)een  listening  anxiously  to  every 
sound,  and  when  she  heard  the  hali.door  close,  and  Harold's  retreat- 
ing steps  on  the  gravel  path  her  heart  died  away  within  her,  and 
when  her  father  entered  the  drawing-room  she  was  sobbing  as  if  her 
heart  would  break.  All  his  resolves  to  be  stem  vanished  in  a  momeDt^ 
and  it  was  not  till  he  had  soothed  her  grief  by  gentle  caresses,  that 
he  told  her  what  he  had  settled  with  Harold,  taking  care,  however, 
to  make  it  appear  as  if  there  was  not  the  slightest  chance  of  her 
ever  seeing  him  again^  and  bidding  her  be  a  good  girl  and  forget  all 
that  had  happened  as  quickly  as  possible.     This  was  just  what  the 
poor  child  could  not  do — nay,  did  not  try  to  do  ;    she  would  have 
considered  herself  false  to  her  promise  if  she  had  done  so.      So  she 
went  about  the  house  and  garden  heavy  and  sad,  and  loved  to  at 
in  the  twilight  and  dream.     This  was  her  first  trial — "Trial!"! 
hear  some  sternly  practical,  strong-minded  woman,  or  some  never, 
to-be-loved  old  maid  say—**  Do  you  call  that  a  trial  ?"   Yes,  reader, 
most  assuredly  I  do,  a  very  great  trial,  and  one  hard  to  be  boroe. 
Dorothy  was  young,  trustful,  and  loving — and  if  this  trial  had 
lasted  long  she  would  have  sunk  under  it,  and  most  surely  bare 
become  hardened,  unfeeling,  unbelieving. 


CHAPTER  III. 

Exactly  a  week  after  Harold's  departure  from  Stillmington, 
Mr.  Vaudeville  received  the  following  letter,  which  he  handed  to 
Dorothy  as  soon  as  ho  had  read  it.     It  ran  as  follows : — 

Bellebrooke  Castle,  Momlay. 
Dear  Mr.  Vaudevillk,— It  will  give  me  great  pleasure  to  make  your 
acquaintance  as  an  old  friend  of  my  father.  Harold  Vaugban,  my  oW  college 
chum,  is  staying  with  me,  and  has,  of  course,  told  me  of  his  visit  to  Stillming- 
ton and  -what  came  of  it ;  but  we  will  talk  that  matter  over  when  we  m«t. 
Will  you  come  come  to  Bellebi-ooke  for  Thunjday  next,  which  is  to  be  a  pj 
day  here  ?  so  bring  your  son  and  daughter, — ^you  may  trust  Vauglum  uoi  to 
run  away  with  the  young  lady.  He  has  already  engaged  rooms  at  the  **  Slrath- 
ley  Arms  "  for  you.  I  should  be  very  pleased  to  put  you  up  here ;  but  then, 
I  suppose,  Miss  Dorothy  would  have  been  left  behind. 

With  kind  regaids,  believe  me,  youxB, 

H.  Stratuuct. 


"Well,  Dorothy,  what  am  I  to  say  to  his  Lordship?  shall  we 
goT 

"  I  should  like  to,  papa ;   but " 

**  Never  mind  the  but — we  will  go  next  Wednesday;  I  fa»7* 
little  change  will  do  you  good.  Will  you  come,  Frank ;  it  is  a  nice 
place — quite  worth  seeing.'* 

Frs^nk  stared  at  his  father  in  astonishment;  he  could  banUy 
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3lieve  he  was  in  earnest.  Dorothy  brightened  and  felt  more 
3peful. 

''  I  am  sure  papa  is  eoming  round,  Frank,"  she  whispered  shyly, 
or  he  would  never  take  me  to  Bellebrooke,  where  I  shall  be  sure 
)  see  him,  you  know." 

"I  hope  it  will  all  come  right,  little  woman,"  answered  he, 
LndTy.  *'  I  can't  make  the  pater  out ;  he  is  running  his  head  into 
le  lion's  mouth  of  his  own  free  will." 

Wednesday  evening  saw  our  travellers  comfortably  installed  in 
le  best  rooms  at  the  '*  Strathley  Arms/'  an  excellent  dinner  was 
^ady  for  them,  and  Lord  Strathley  had  sent  some  beautiful  flowers 
nd  fruit  from  the  Castle.  Mr.  Yaudeville>  asked  a  great  many 
aestioDS  about  his  lordship,  and  gathered  that  he  was  a  general 
ivourite,  and  that  his  settling  down  amongst  them  gave  great 
leasnre  to  his  tenants.  The  waiter  did  not  know  Mr.  Yaughan 
y  name,  but  there  were  so  many  gentlemen  staying  at  the  Castle 
bat  that  was  not  to  be  wondered  at. 

In  the  course  of  the  evening,  Lord  Strathley 's  valet  arrived;  he 
ad  been  sent  by  his  master  to  see  if  there  was  anything  they 
squired ;  he  had  been  instructed  to  say  that  a  carriage  would  be 
mi  the  next  morning  to  take  Miss  Vaudeville  and  her  brother  to 
le  tent  where  the  labourers  and  children  who  worked  on  the  estate 
'ere  to  have  dinner.  Mr.  Yaughan  had  begged  him  to  say  that  if 
\i.  Vaudeville  would  meet  him  at  the  South  Lodge,  he  would  walk 
ith  him  to  the  Castle  and  introduce  him  to  the  Earl.  This  Mr. 
'^audeville  readily  undertook  to  do ;  and  having  made  a  stately 
oWy  the  grand  gentleman  in  black  took  his  departure. 

"  Upon  my  word,"  exclaimed  Mr.  Vaudeville,  "his  lordship  is 
incommonly  polite'!     He  must  be  very  fond  of  Yaughan  to  make 

>  much  of  his  friends  ;  but  perhaps  he  considers  my  acquaintance 
rith  his  father  is  a  reason  for  his  showing  me  this  attention ;  at 
ny  rate,  I  am  very  much  obliged  to  him." 

The  morning  was  clear  and  fine,  and  Dorothy  considered  this  a 
ood  omen.     She  could  not  sit  still  a  moment,  but  kept  on  running 

>  the  window  to  see  if  the  carriage  was  in  sight  long  before  the 
ppointed  time.  Mr.  Vaudeville  was^also  nervous  and  excited ;  he 
sad  through  a  long  article  in  the  Times  without  having  the  least 
lea  what  it  was  about.  Frank  was  the  only  cool  one  of  the  party  ; 
e  amused  himself  by  watching  his  father  and  sister,  and  devoutly 
oped  he  should  never  fall  in  love  to  such  an  extent  as  to  disturb 
le  usual  equanimity  of  his  feelings. 

At  last  the  carriage  came  in  sight,  a  handsome  landau,  drawn 
y  a  magnificent  pair  of  bays.  Dorothy  clapped  her  hands  as  she 
Kclaimed — 
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"Ob,  papa,  what  a  carriage,  and  what  horses  I  How  kind  of 
Lord  Strathley !" 

**Did  you  expect  to  soe  a  hackney-cab  and  a  broken-winded 
cob?"  asked  Frank,  laughing. 

They  dropped  Mr.  Vaudeville  at  the  South  Lodge,  where  he  was 
joined  immediately  by  Harold  Vaughan. 

**  We  are  due  at  the  tents  now,"  he  said  hastily.  ''So  if  you 
do  not  mind,  Mr.  Vaudeville,  we  ^ill  go  by  this  path— it  is  much 
nearer.*' 

"  I  suppose  Lord  Strathley  is  already  there  V* 

*'  We  were  to  meet  him  on  the  lawn  ;  but  you  must  talk 
that  matter  over  with  him  after  the  first  set  of  people  go,  and 
before  the  others  come.  There  is  to  be  a  tenants'  ball  to-nigfat,  you 
know." 

"  Is  there,  indeed  ?     I  had  not  heard  of  that !" 

'*  Yes ;  it's  a  great  nuisance,  but  the  people  wanted  it.  See, 
there  is  the  house ;  you  get  a  very  good  view  of  it  from  here." 

They  now  began  to  draw  near  the  tents,  which  were  erected  in 
front  of  the  house ;  between  two  and  three  hundred  people  were 
assembled,  a  band  was  playing,  and  flags  and  garlands  streaming 
from  numberless  poles  and  arches,  had  a  very  gay  and  brilliant 
appearance.  They  reached  the  lawn  by  a  side  walk,  and  directly 
they  appeared  in  sight  were  greeted  by  loud  cheers  and  waving  of 
hats. 

**  You  seem  to  be  a  favourite,"  said  Mr.  Vaudeville,  who  was 
nearly  deafened  by  the  noise. 

"  They  are  cheering  Lord  Strathley,"  was  the  curt  rejoinder. 

"  Where  is  he  ?  I  don't  see  him." 

Harold  did  not  answer  ;  but  taking  off  his  hat,  bowed  repeatedly 
to  the  people,  who  still  continued  cheering,  at  the  same  moment 
the  steward  came  up  and  said — 

"  The  dinner  is  quite  ready,  my  Lord,— -shall  we  admit  the 
people  to  the  tents  V* 

**Yes;  certainly,  Parkins.  When  they  are  all  seated  Iirill 
come  and  speak  to  them;"  then  turning  to  Mr.  Vaudeville,  he 
added,  "I  hope  Lord  Strathley  has  removed  your  objectioas  to 
Harold  Vaughan — at  least,  as  far  as  his  birth  and  fortune  are 
concerned?" 

"I  thought  you  were  somethins:  more  than  an  artist  I"  ex- 
claimed the  old  gentleman,  as  soon  as  his  astonishment  al- 
lowed him  to  speak.  *'  I  think  it  was  very  wrong  of  you  to 
take  us  in  in  that  way.  Why  did  you  not  tell  me  who  you  were 
at  onceV 

'*  You  must  forgive  me,  Mr.  Vaudeville ;  I  wanted  a  wife  who 
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ne  for  myself,  not  for  my  title  and  fortune.  It  wa3  an  odd 
•f  mine,  no  doubt;  but  thank  G<xl  I  have  found  just  what  I 
.  Here  comes  the  carriage — I  suppose  I  may  go  and  tell 
y  it's  all  right,  mayn't  1 1"  Without  waiting  for  an  answer, 
flew  down  the  slope,  and  was  just  in  time  to  assist  her  out 
carriage. 

t  many  months  afterwards  there  were  still  greater  rejoicings 
ebrooke.  The  snow  lay  on  the  ground,  sparkling  in  the 
sunshine,  flags  and  evergreens  waved  in  the  wind,  the  band 
joyously,  the  bells  rang  gaily, — for  the  Lord  of  Bellebrooke, 
dly  becoming  more  dear  to  the  hearts  of  his  people,  had 
b  home  his  fiedr  bride,  and  the  story  was  in  every  one's  mouth 
my  lord  "  had  wooed  and  won  her  as  a  poor  artist  without 
Doney  or  position,  and  all  agreed  in  sayin^r  that  '*  my  lady  " 
dte  disappointed  at  not  having  to  screw  and  save,  and  that 
1  rather  looked  forward  to  being  despised  by  the  world. 
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A  SIN  AND  A  SHAME 

The  millers  of  the  olden  time  seem  to  have  had  the  same  good  taste 
as  their  friends  the  monks,  for  they  both  selected  the  loveliest  spots 
in  England  for  their  homes.     Biddlestone  Mill  was  placed  in  a 
deep  "combe,**  or  narrow  valley,  one  of  those  singular  geological 
ciihde-sacs  which  occur  at  the  edge  of  the  chalk  downs.     On  eitha 
side  the  bank  rose  almost  perpendicularly,  clothed  with  a  sbort, 
sweet  herbage,  which  the  nimble  sheep  cropped,  treading  narrow 
paths  60  close  above  each  other  as  to  resemble  steps.     Looking 
upward  from  the  bottom,  the  blue  sky  seemed  to  rest  on  the  hills, 
and  to  form  a  lovely  dome  to  the  valley.     Higher  qp  the  combe 
there  was  a  dark.green  spot,  where  three  springs  of  water  trickled 
forth,   after  filtering  downward  through  the    chalk — cool,  pure, 
delicious  water ;    and  the  rill  thus  formed,  bayed  up  by  a  dam, 
filled  the  mill-pond  with  a  never-failing  supply.     The  pond  spread 
right  across  the  narrow  valley,  and  the  osiers  grew  thickly  round 
its  margin.     The  water-lily  floated  and  flowered  on  the  surface; 
the  proud  drake,  with  his  glistening  neck,  swam  boldly  to  and 
fro,  and  the  timid  moorhens  dived  among  the  weeds.     The  mill 
was  built  of  flint  set  in  strong  mortar^  many-gabled,  roofed  with 
grey  stone  slates,  with  a  deep  porch,  and  a  large  mullioned  window 
looking  westward  down  into  the  fertile  vale  country  below.    The 
water  from  the  wheel  dashed  and  foamed  along  beside  a  lane  which 
led  out  to  the  turning  of  the  road.     The  stream  ran  under  the 
road,  aod  then  fell  sheer  ten  feet,  splashing  from  one  large  stone 
to  another,  nourishing  moss  and  huge  ferns,  till  it  rushed  off  in  an 
eddying  brook  on  its  way  to  fertilise  the  rich  meadows.     High  up, 
almost  imder  the  eaves,  there  was  a  narrow  lattice-window,  also 
looking  westward,  and  so  long  had  the  tiny  panes  of  glass  been 
exposed  to  the  wind  and  rain    that  they  shone  vrith   prismatic 
colours. 

John  Bai'ton,  the  miller,  a  man  of  few  words,  called  the  ro(»n 
up  there  "  The  Nest.  *  The  bird,  his  daughter  Qeorgie,  was  in  it  that 
evening.  A  small  room  under  the  beams  of  the  loof — beams  black 
with  age,  but  perfectly  clean  and  tastefully  arranged,  full  of  the 
odour  of  frefh  flowers,  and  of  the  breath  of  the  sweet,  soft  wind 
gently  sighing  through  the  open  window.  She  was  dressed  in  a 
white  muslin,  open  at  the  neck,  displaying  a  small,  delicate  gold 
chain  and  locket.  She  was  rather  under  the  medium  height,  with 
a  brow  too  large  for  perfect  beauty;    a  fair,  dear  compieiioDi 
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with  a  tinj^e  of  the  rose ;  large,  lustrous  blue  eyes^  and  dark- 
brown  hair — gold  when  the  sunlight  touched  on  it — ^falling  to  her 
waist.  The  expression  of  the  face  was  almost  too  trusting,  too 
innocent  and  childlike,  denoting  a  confidiog,  seusitive  disposition. 
While  she  worked  at  her  sewing,  there  came  the  echo  of  a  horse's 
hoof.  She  ran  to  the  window,  she  saw  the  dust  rise  in  a  cloud, 
she  saw  the  rider.  What  a  weary  time  it  was  before  he  could  gee 
up  the  dark  old  staircase  ! 

**  Ralph  !"  Her  arms  were  round  his  neck  ;  he  placed  her  on 
his  knee ;  she  clung  to  him,  pressing  her  love  upon  him  with  all 
her  force. 

A  tall,  dark  man,  undoubtedly  handsome  ;  but  there  was  a  look 
in  his  black  eyes  which  seemed  to  be  ever  searching  for  something 
a£u:  off.  An  intellectual  face ;  a  high  forehead,  but  a  little  too 
narrow.  He  held  her  in  his  arms,  much  as  a  father  might  his 
diildy  receiving  her  caresses  with  a  pleasure  indeed,  but  with  his 
thoughts  dwelling  on  graver  matters.  In  her,  too,  there  seemed 
to  be  a  wish  to  say  something,  and  yet  a  fear  of  offending.  At 
last  she  timidly  asked  if  he — 

"YesT*  said  Ralph,  bursting  out  and  frowning,  **I've  got 
it.  I,  Dr.  Martin's  assistant,  by  the  favour  of  Sir  James,  Dr. 
Sfaitin's  friend,  /  am  the  selected  candidate — £120  a-year  to 
physic  the  paupers  at  the  workhouse.  Pshaw  !  all  this  anxiety 
md  trouble  to  get  tluxt.  It  is  maddening.  I  must  take  a  cottage 
now." 

"  Ah !  that  would  be  pleasant.  Will  it  be  long  before  our — 
snr  marriage,  Ralph  V 

He  frowned  and  pushed  her  away.  '  She  fell  on  her  knees,  and 
Bobbed  out — 

"  Oh !  please  forgive  me,  dearest.     I — I — ^you  know  wliy —  " 

Her  face  grew  hot  and  scarlet,  then  pale  as  death,  and  a  tear 
fell  on  his  hand.     This  stung  him. 

*'  You  haven't  the  least  confidence  in  me,"  he  said. 

"  Oh,  Ralph  !  I  have  trmted  you." 

There  was  that  in  the  poor  girl's  figure  which  proved  that  she 
had  indeed  trusted  him.  Heaven  grant  that  she  had  not  done  so  too 
£ir !  Does  the  spectacle  of  that  which  a  man  once  eagerly  longed 
for  prostrate  at  his  feet,  aud  completely  at  his  mercy,  rapidly 
develope  the  tyrant  in  his  nature?  Something  like  contempt 
flitted  across  his  features. 

•'I  must  go,"  he  said. 

She  turned  pale.  He  iJeemed  it  necessary  to  reassure  her.  He 
kissed  her  ;  he  pressed  her  to  liim.  The  poor,  foolish,  loving  heart 
revived.  Then  he  left  her  and  rode  away.  Eighteen  months 
before,  the  fashionable  doctor,  summoned  to  attend  the  nuller's 
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daughter,  had  sent  his  assistant,  Ralph  Burley.  Georgie  was  very 
beautiful.  But  the  story  is  so  very  old  we  need  not  repeat  it 
The  man  really  had  loved  her.  In  his  heart  he  did  so  still.  But 
he  had  a  brain  and  genius,  and  with  that  genius  a  burning  ambi. 
tion — an  ambition  which  untoward  circumstances  had  checked  at 
every  turn,  till  slow  time  and  the  iron  of  poverty  had  hardened 
and  seared  his  heart.  This  appointment  as  the  workhouse  surgeon 
had  come  too  late  to  satisfy  or  encourage.  It  insulted  his  inner 
nature  instead.  His  subtle  mind  had  formed  higher  schemes ;  and 
Georgie  was  a  clog.  Not  that  there  was  anything  to  fear  from 
the  girl  herself ;  but  her  father.  Barton,  the  miller,  was  a  sturdy 
old  man  ;  no  respecter  of  persons,  and  Ralph  fancied  that  be  had 
looked  askance  upon  him  of  late,  as  if  half.suspicious.  Georgia's 
mother  died  in  giving  her  birth,  else  her  condition  could  not  have 
remained  so  long  unnoticed. 

Ralph  rode  down  into  the  valley  with  a  frown  upon  his  brow, 
unconscious  of  the  beauties  of  the  sunset  and  the  gorgeous  cloods 
in  the  west.     How  often  has  it  been  said  that  genius  fails  and  is 
forced  back  upon  miserable  subterfuges,  because  no  wealthy  m&n 
has  had  the  acuteness  of  vision  to  distinguish  it  from  the  crowd, 
nor  the  liberality  to  encourage  it !     But  does  it  not  also  happen 
that  when  so  encouraged,  unless  the  genius  be  balanced  with  moral 
qualities,  it  is  misled  by  its  own  ambition,  and  uses  the  opportu- 
nities afforded  to  its  ruin.     Sir  James  Crawley  had  by  slow  degrees 
marked  out  his  doctor's  assistant  as  a  young  man  of  extraordinazy 
ability ;    he  had  invited  him  to  his  table,  consulted  him  on  his 
daughter's  delicate  health,  till  in  the  course  of  time  Ralph  grew  to 
have  the  liberty  of  the  place,  and  to  come  when  he  chose. 

Maud  Crawley  was  a  woman  completely  diflferent  to  all  whom 
he  had  hitherto  met.  Peixte  in  figure,  elegant,  and  graceful; 
dressed  always  in  the  height  of  the  fashion,  her  oval  face  lit  up 
with  ever-changing  expression  ;  now  a  frown,  now  a  smile,  now 
a  mocking  laugh.  It  was  not  so  much  her  positive  beauty  as  her 
manner  which  charmed.  Her  features  were  regular,  but  they 
were  not  lovely  in  themselves  :  her  best  was  the  mouth,  so  anall 
and  well,  shaped ;  a  perfect  rosebud,  which  couW  not  chose  but 
make  two  bites  of  a  cherry.  She  had  seen  two  London  seaaona. 
She  remained  at  Crawley  Court  this  summer,  for  there  waB » 
spectre  this  lovely  creature  dreaded,  and  that  was  oonsumptioD* 
Late  nights,  too  much  excitement;  these  had  paled  her  dieek, 
made  her  step  hmguid,  and  her  pulse  irregular.  There  really  was 
no  danger ;  but  her  mother  had  died  of  it,  and  Maud,  then  a 
child,  had  a  vivid  memory  of  the  scarlet  drops  of  blood  on  the 
handkerchief  and  her  fainting  mother  on  the  sofia.  So  she  ramaioed 
at  Crawley  Court,  wearied  with  tniwi^  yet  afiraid  to  vendura.  Thtf* 
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Eks  no  intention  of  evil  in  her  mind  ;  it  was  merely  the  pastime 
an  idle  hour  this  flirtation  with  Balph.  Accustomed  to  it  all 
»  life,  she  thought  nothing  of  it.  She  had  dwelt  in  spheres 
here  it  was  tlie  every-day  business  of  all,  and  no  one  ever  took  it 
rioasly.  But  Ralph  had  not.  It  was  his  misfortune  that  he  had 
ired  too  hard  a  life,  too  earnest,  too  much  work,  aud  thought, 
id  study.  When  fortune  at  last  began  to  smile  upon  him ;  when 
if  James  extended  his  hand  to  him,  he  was  too  eager,  too  ready 
believe  that  the  world  had  opened  its  arms  ;  that  he  was  assured 
success  now  in  all  things.  The  intense  vanity  that  existed  deep 
»wn  in  the  man's  nature — that  had  been  suppressed  and  beaten 
►wn  by  sheer  force  of  circumstances — rose  to  the  surface  and 
inded  him.  He  was  even  so  foolish  as  to  believe  that  Maud 
ved  him.  In  his  mind  the  struggle  was  between  his  duty  to 
eorgie  and  his  ambition  :  he  never  doubted  his  power  to  satisfy  it. 
aud,  the  heiress  of  Crawley  Court,  or  Georgie,  the  miller's 
kaghter  ;  either— which  he  wished.  That  evening,  walking  with 
'and  in  the  garden,  she  put  the  crown  upon  his  folly.  As  they 
irted,  she  snatched  a  moss-rose  from  its  stem,  kissed  it,  and  placed 
in  his  coat.  She  let  him  kiss  her  hand ;  then  darted  away. 
alph  rode  slowly  across  the  park,  marking  with  keen  eye  the 
■eat  oaks  and  noble  elms ;  the  deer  m  the  distant  glades ;  the 
.bbits  composedly  feeding.  He  glanced  farther —the  swelling 
adulations  of  rich  land  stretched  away  as  far  as  eye  could  see,  and 
ley  belonged  to  Crawley  Court.  His  mind  rushed  on  and  pictured 
imself  as  master  here.  But  it  rushed  back  as  swiftly ;  it  could 
»ver  be  while  Georgie  lived— for  the  old  man  would  tell  tales. 
ever — while  Georgie  lived.  He  spurred  his  horse  on,  and  his 
3art  grew  sullen  and  bitter.  The  sound  of  the  hoofs  rang  out  the 
rho — "  While  Georgie  lived." 

A  few  days  afterwards  Balph  came  on  foot  to  Biddlestone  Mill, 
id  asked  Georgie  if  she  would  like  to  go  for  a  walk  with  him  to 
ok  at  the  Workhouse — the  new  scene  of  his  labours.  Georgie 
as  delighted.  It  was  weeks  since  she  had  been  out  with  him,  but 
le  old  man  grumbled  sorely.     Yet  he  did  not  forbid  her. 

"  None  of  our  folk  ever  went  thur,**  he  said.  "  My  feuier,  nor 
Is  ieAet,  nor  hisn*s  fader  never  went  anigh  th'  work'us.  Bartons 
e  be,  and  millers  we  be,  and  never  had  no  doings  with  parish 
ay." 

***But,  father,  I  am  only  going  to  look — *' 
*' That's  right  enough;    tliee's   better   not   go  fur  anything 
e»ide.     But  it  bean't  thing ;  it  bean't  th'   thing.     We've  lived 
n  this  house  time  out  o'  mind,  and  that  wheel  here  a  bin  tumin* 
Ills  hundred  year,  and  narn  of  us  never  bin  to  workus." 
"  But— but— •' 
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**  Aye,  aye,  nar  a  Barton's  foot  been  inside  he  afore.  But  thee 
wants  a  day  out;  so  get  thee  along,  wench." 

He  turned  into  tlie  porch  and  the  pair  started.  Barton  watched 
them  from  the  window.  "  If  th'  ring  wur  on  her  finger,"  he 
muttered  ;  "if  th*  ring  wur  on  her  finger.  I  misdoubt  he  to  be 
fause.  If  he  be."  There  was  an  ominous  clenching  of  the  great 
brown  hand. 

**  Haven't  you  been  well,  dear?"  said  Georgie,  sliding  her 
hand  into  his  as  they  entered  the  meadows.     **  You  look  so  pale." 

**  The  heat,"  said  Balph,  as  he  clasped  her  round  the  body,  and 
with  a  sudden  exertion  of  strength  swung  her  over  a  stile. 

The  unexpected  motion  dissipated  the  last  speck  of  cloud  from 
Qeorgie's  brow.  She  was  but  a  child ;  she  looked  up  in  his  face, 
her  eyes  beaming ;  she  sprang  lightly  over  the  furrows  among  the 
new-mown  hay,  and  gathered  the  wild-roses  from  the  hedge-row 
for  his  coat.  She  hummed  snatches  of  favourite  songs  ;  the  way 
was  light  beneath  her  feet,  and  too  soon  they  re-entered  the  dusty 
road  where  she  could  not  enjoy  the  freedom  of  the  fields.  They 
passed  a  cottage  by  the  roadside.  It  was  small,  of  red  brick,  and 
slated ;  but  the  red  brick  was  hidden  by  a  green  creeper  with 
masses  of  crimson  flower,  and  the  beds  before  the  door  blazed  with 
geraniums  and  calceolarias. 

''  It  is  where  I  live,"  said  Ralph. 

Georgie  gazed  eagerly. 

**  How  pretty  !"  she  cried — 

'  And  I  shall  be  happy  with  Donald, 
And  he  will  be  happy  with  me.' 

Kalph  walked  sturdily  on.  A  few  minutes,  and  they  came  to 
a  pair  of  large  green  gates  in  a  wall  of  great  height.  These  jrates 
were  thrown  open  by  a  boy,  and  Georgie  saw  a  vast  square  building 
which  she  knew  was  the  workhouse.  The  hard,  harsh  appearance 
of  the  place,  where  all  was  utility  and  nothing  beautiful,  subdued 
her  spirits.     The  master  met  them  as  they  entered. 

'*  I  need  not  go  over  with  you,  Burley  ?"  he  said  :  "you  know 
the  way,  and  I  am  very  busy." 

So  Ralph  led  her  alone,  first  into  the  great  board.room,  with 
its  long,  broad  table,  armchairs,  and  huge  inkstands ;  then  over  the 
ground  floor  wards  and  through  the  school.  Then  upstairs  to  the 
dormitories,  the  store-rooms,  and  the  nursery.  The  extreme  clean- 
Imess  of  the  whole  place,  the  order  and  neatness  which  prevailed, 
did  much  to  reassure  Georgie,  whose  idea  of  a  workhouse,  founded 
on  her  father's  prejudices,  was  a  den  of  squalor  and  misery.  .  It 
was  true  that  the  inmates  did  not  look  happy,  but  they  did  not 
appear    wretched,  and    they  made  no  compliant.      They  then 
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eturned  dowDstairs,  and  visited  the  dining.hall,  and  afterwards 
be  kitchens,  where  Georgie  was  deeply  interested  in  the  vast 
anges  and  the  method  of  cooking  such  quantities  of  food. 

*'And  now  where  is  the  hospital?"  said  Georgie.  '*  The 
lace  where  you  work.     I  must  see  tljat." 

Slie  was  more  eager  to  examine  the  hospital  than  any  other 
epartment,  because  it  was  Ralph's.  They  passed  across  an  open 
ourtyard  and  into  a  separate  building.  There  was  just  the  faintest 
hange  in  the  atmosphere — a  slight  taint  which  even  the  most 
crapulous  cleanliness  cannot  entirely  banish  from  the  home  of 
isease.  The  patients  were  in  wards  opening  one  into  the  other, 
i'here  were  two  or  three  accidents — labouring  men  brought  in  from 
he  fields,  hurt  by  a  waggon  or  a  bull,  several  consumptive  women, 
nd  many  cases  of  severe  rheumatism,  so  terribly  common  amongst 
tie  poor  who  work  in  wind  and  wet.  Gteorgie  full  of  compassion, 
^ent  to  the  bedside  of  all,  lingering  especially  by  the  women. 
*ausing  as  they  were  about  to  enter  another  ward,  Georgie  pressed 
Ralph's  hand,  and  whispered,  her  eyes  almost  full  of  tears — 

'*  I  shall  so  like,  when  I  am  your  wife,  to  come  here  and  read 
he  Bible  to  these  poor  people." 

The  latch  rattled  in  Ralph's  hand,  but  he  said  nothing.  This 
rard  contained  an  old  man  whose  only  disease  was  extreme  old  age, 
nd  who  talked  childishly  ;  he  called  Georgie,  **  Polly," — it  was  a 
itiful  spectacle  ;  it  shocked  her  greatly. 

''Let  us  go  into  the  next  ward,"  fehe  said. 

The  door  was  before  them  ;  she  put  out  her  hand  and  unlatched 
u.  Ralph  stood  in  the  open  doorway.  Georgie  went  to  the  bed- 
ide  and  found  a  young  woman  of  the  labouring  class — handsome, 
dth  black  eyes  and  brown  hair.  She  tossed  and  turned  as  if  in 
Teat  pain,  and  muttered  something  about  her  ''forehead,"  the 
'  wages,"  and  the  "hay."  Greorgie  smoothed  back  her  hair  and 
3ant  over  her.  The  poor  girl  turned,  and  her  hot  breath  played 
rith  Georgie's  brown  locks. 

**  I  will  read  to  you,"  said  Georgie,  taking  a  small  Testament 
x^m  her  pocket. 

But  at  that  moment  Ralph  sprang  forward,  and  seized  her  so 
ard  by  the  arm  that  he  hurt  her. 

**  We  must  go,"  he  said  in  a  hoarse  voice,  and  drew  her  un- 
rillingly  away. 

Hardly  had  they  re-entered  the  old  man's  ward,  and  shut  the 
oor,  when  the  nurse  came  bearing  a  bottle  Ralph  had  sent  her 
)r. 

**  Ah  !  that  is  it,"  he  said  carelessly.  "  Give  her  two  doses  in 
uick  succession.     Come,  Georgie  1"  * 

*  *  How  warm  you  look ! ' '  said  George  as  they  recrossed  the  court. 
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In  truth,  great  drops  of  perspiration  stood  on  his  brow.  Tbc 
matron  met  them  in  the  kitchen,  and  asked  Georgie  to  take  a 
glass  of  wine ;  but  Ralph  was  impatient  to  be  gone.  As  they  left 
the  great  green  gates,  Georgie  reverted  to  the  poor  handsome  girl 
on  the  pallet. 

**  What  a  beautiful  colour  she  had  !'* 

There  was  no  reply. 

From  that  day  Ralph  sat  in  his  cottage,  and  waited  for  It  to 
come.  It !  Slowly  a  week  passed  by  ;  the  inevitable  is  sometimes 
very  loath  to  arrive.  Every  evening  he  sat  at  his  cottage- window 
and  waited.  It  came  at  last.  A  message  from  the  mill.  A  man 
on  a  swift  pony  eager  with  the  news. 

''  Miss  Georgie  was  ill !  Maaster  sent  him !  The  doctor  must 
come  at  once!" 

Ralph's  face  turned  livid.  Without  waiting  for  his  horse, 
which  was  in  a  stable  at  the  village  some  distance  off,  he  seized 
his  hat  and  ran.     At  the  mill  door  old  Barton  met  him. 

**She  wur  main  bad  yesterday,"  he  said;  "but  I  thought 
'twould  be  all  right — 

Ere  the  sentence  was  finished  Ralph  was  upstairs.  Georgie 
lay  on  the  sofa  in  the  Nest.  She  burst  into  tears.  He  said 
nothing,  but  sat  down  beside  her,  and  buried  his  face  in  bis 
hands.     Barton's  heavy  footstep  sounded  on  the  stairs. 

**  Gtsorgie,  dear,"  said  Ralph  quickly,  "you  must  go  to  bed 
instantly.     I  will  run  for  medicine." 

He  started.  Barton  held  him  on  the  stairs,  and  would  not  let 
him  pass  till  Ralph  whispered,  ''  Fever,"  in  a  chill  whisper. 

'*  Lord,  help  us  !"  groaned  the  miller. 

Ralph  came  back  with  the  medicine.  From  that  hour  he  rarely 
left  her  bedside.  Whatever  skill  could  suggest  was  done ;  but  the 
fever  increased  rapidly.  Georgie  saw  that  he  was  agitated,  an^ 
thought  that  it  was  all  on  her  account. 

"  He  must  keep  calm,"  she  said,  '*  for  her  sake." 

The  large  blue  eyes,  so  unnaturally  bright,  went  right  to  bis 
soul.  At  last  the  crisis  came.  He  watched  the  livelong  n^^ 
and  it  withered  him  more  than  twenty  years  would  have  done.  "Tb^ 
fever  left  her  ;  but  left  her  too  weak — she  could  not  rally.  She 
was  dying. 

Ralph  lefl  the  room  a  moment,  and  went  down  round  the  boose 
out  of  sight  beside  the  great  mill-wheel.  It  was  still ;  the  miller 
would  not  grind  lest  the  noise  should  disturb  her.  In  the  moon- 
light he  knelt  down,  and  the  agony  of  his  soul  went  up.  Let  bim 
die  in  her  place ;  let  what— a  huiKlred  wild,  frenzied  offim  to  the 
Almighty !  When  at  last  he  got  back  to  the  room  above,  the  dflsp 
blue  eyes  met  his,  as  languid  now  as  they  had  been  brilliaat  beforo. 
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>he  spoke  his  name,  and  partly  raised  her  head.  He  placed  his 
and  under  to  support  it.  Suddenly  he  felt  the  muscles  relax ;  the 
ead  was  a  leaden  weight  in  his  hand.     Georgie  was  dead  ! 

The  huge'wheel,  iron-hound,  with  the  green  moss  growing  upon 
b,  went  round  and  round  again  after  a  little  while.  The  rushing 
f  the  water,  the  monotonous  noise  of  the  hoppers,  filled  the  great 
aill  with  a  volume  of  sound.  But  the  miller  was  not  as  he  had 
»een.  Fifty-five  years  had  John  Barton,  man  and  boy,  watched 
hat  wheel  go  round.  Here  he  was  born  ;  here  he  was  married  ; 
ere  he  saw  his  wife  die ;  and  now  Georgie  was  gone.  The  man's 
rhole  heart  and  soul  had  centred  itself  upon  the  girl.  In  the 
Qonotony  of  his  existence  she  had  become  to  him  as  life  itself.  So 
Id  sat  now  upon  a  huge  block  of  wood,  his  head  upon  his  hand,  his 
ye  upon  the  wheel,  and  silently  there  shaped  themselves  sor- 
owful  thoughts  in  his  mind.  He  was  the  last  of  his  race.  He 
ras  very  proud  of  his  name ;  but  that  name  now  must  fail.  That 
)art  which  was  yet  Jeft  of  his  life  would  resemble  the  water-wheel, 
ound  and  round,  without  feeling,  without  hope.  Day  by  day  the 
oilier  sat  longer  and  longer  upon  this  block  of  wood,  gazing  with 
earless  eyes  upon  the  revolving  lyheel.  At  last,  one  evening, 
ohnson,  landlord  of  the  Crown  Inn,  Biddlestone,  came  in  and  sat 
lown  upon  a  bench  silently.  Between  these  rude  natures  the 
lompanionship  of  thirty  years  had  caused  a  certain  dull  sympathy. 

"Barton!"  said  the  landlord,  after  awhile,  **this  is  bad. 
IJome  over  wi'  I." 

Barton  made  no  reply. 

*'  Have  you  heard  naught?'^ 
'    Barton  turned  his  lustreless  eyes  upon  the  landlord. 

**  No ;  then  barken.  She  (with  a  jerk  of  his  finger  upward) 
lied  o'  fever,  didn't  she  ?  Th'  nuss  at  the  workus  is  my  missis' 
liece,  and  she  come  up  last  night.  Nuss  ses  as  th'  doctor  took 
he  (another  jerk  upward)  into  the  fever  ward." 

"Whatl" 

"  Into  the  fever- ward.  Folk  do  say  as  he  wur  a-looking  arter 
he  Squire's  daughter,  and  wanted  to  get  rid  o'  she,^* 

*'  If  I  thought  that,"  said  Barton,  springing  up  and  seizing  an 
xe.     "  If  I  thought  that— I'd— " 

He  swiing  the  axe  over  his  head  and  split  the  log  of  wood  upon 
rhidi  he  had  been  sitting  in  two. 

Ralph  Burley  as  he  went  about  his  duties  felt  almost  instinc- 
ively  that  he  was  shunned.  The  Master's  voice  no  longer  cheerily 
relcomed  him ;  the  matron  did  not  meet  him  with  a  smile.  He 
ras  not  invited  to  lunch  in  the  private  room.  He  had  aged  greatly 
ince  her  death.  His  forehead  seemed  pinched  about  the  temples  ; 
is  hair  fell  off;  his  skin  turned  yellow.     Yet  with  an  iron  will 
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he  struggled  on.  He  made  no  sign  that  he  perceived  any  difference 
in  the  conduct  of  his  old  friends  ;  he  passed  them  with  a  haughty 
smile.  His  voice  never  trembled  ;  his  hand  never  shook.  No  one 
could  guess  the  terrible  conflict  he  went  through  every  evening— 
the  battle  that  begun  as  the  sun  went  do  wo.  Sitting  in  the 
parlour  in  his  cottage — the  cottage  Georgie  had  so  longed  for  - 
there  rose  up  in  his  breast  a  demon  who  struggled  and  fought  with 
him.  It  compelled  him  to  ask  himself  the  question — Was  he  a 
murderer  ?  Eagerly  he  battled  with  himself,  bringing  reason  and 
sophistry,  and  all  the  weapons  of  the  intellect  against  his  conscience. 
The  fever  was  rife  in  the  district ;  she  would  probably  have  caught 
it  elsewhere.  No  ;  not  in  the  isolation  cf  her  life  at  the  mill.  He 
did  not  ask  her  to  enter  the  hospital.  No;  but  he  knew  when  be 
took  her  to  the  workhouse  that  she  would  be  sure  to  want  to  see 
it  — he  did  not  prevent  her  entering.  He  did  not  open  the  door  of 
that  fatal  ward — no,  but  he  did  not  put  forth  his  hand  to  stay  her. 
Why  did  he  send  the  nurse  for  the  bottle  ?  to  have  her  out  of  the 
way,  for  the  nurse  would  never  have  allowed  Georgie  to  go  near 
an  infectious  patient.  It  was  useless  to  argue.  He  was  t 
murderer.  A  weaker  man  would  have  succumbed  under  the 
terrible  agony  he  underwent,  but  Ralph  determined  to  go  through 
with  his  scheme.  The  only  hesitation  he  felt  arose  from  a  doubt 
as  to  whether  the  time  was  yet  yipe ;  had  he  not  better  wait 
awhile.  Wait — ah !  that  was  the  one  thing  he  could  not  do. 
His  sin  drove  him  onwards  with  sharp  goads. 

It  is  easy  to  blame  Maud  for  these  things.  But,  with  all  her 
selfish  wilfulness,  Maud  would  have  shrunk  in  horror  from  any 
deliberate  evil.  She  had  no  idea  that  there  was  such  a  person  as 
poor  Georgie — still  less  that  anything  bound  Ralph  to  another. 
But  it  is  dangerous  playing  with  edoce-tools  ;  doubly  dangerous 
when  those  tools  are  sharpened  with  gold  and  broad  lands,  and  the 
playmate  is  poor  and  ambitious.  Maud  never  for  a  moment  dreamt 
that  he  had  taken  anything  seriously.  So  that  when  Ralph  came 
to  her  and  expressed  the  hopes  he  had  formed,  and  asked  for  her 
hand,  her  first  impulse  was  to  laugh.  That  laugh  pierced  him  like 
a  dagger.  Then  she  felt  angry,  and  finally,  her  better  feelings 
overcoming,  she  felt  thoroughly  ashamed  of  herself.  Straightway 
she  told  him,  in  too  calm  a  tone  to  admit  of  a  doubt,  that  she  had 
meant  nothing ;  that  he  was  nothing  to  her.  Then  Ralph  turned 
on  his  heel,  and  left  her  without  a  word. 

Had  this  man  Burley  been  in  different  circumstances,  had  he 
been  even  slightly  favoured  by  fortune  earlier  in  his  career,  he 
might  have  become  a  great  man  and  an  honour  to  society.  Howfeir 
of  us  are  what  we  should  have  been  had  circumstances  given  oar 
nature  scope  to  expand  itself!    But  most  of  us  have  been  hemmed 
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1  and  pressed  dovn,  and  compelled  to  meet  daily  with  dull  and 
ispiriting  circumstances,  till  at  last  these  re-act  upon  our  nature, 
nd  warp  us  from  our  original  bias.  Balph  was  to  be  pitied  as 
^el]  as  condemned.  Who  could  analyse  that  man's  mind  as  he 
eturned  once  more  to  his  solitary  cottage  ?  He  sat  upon  his  bed 
our  after  hour,  silent  and  haggard.  Towards  the  evening  he  bared 
is  wrist,  and  took  a  lancet  from  his  waistcoat  pocket.  At  that 
loment  there  was  the  sound  of  carriage- wheels ;  the  carriage 
opped.  The  lancet  fell  from  his  hand.  Steps  came  up  the  stair- 
ise ;  a  hand  was  laid  upon  his  shoulder.     It  was  Dr.  Martin. 

«  Ralph  !  is  this  true  ?*'  he  said. 

No  answer. 

**  Ralph  I  I  went  to  the  Union  to  see  how  you  were  getting  on. 
*hey  told  me  a  terrible  tale.  That  you,  my  pupil,  whom  I 
lought  so  much  of,  had  taken  your  betrothed  to  the  fever. ward — 
lat  slie  had  died  from  the  infection — that  you  did  this  under  an 
i£atuation  for  Miss  Crawley.  Speak  to  me  !  Come,  speak !  stand 
p  and  refute  these  horrible  suspicions.  Nay,  let  me  see  your 
ice?  • 

He  stooped  and  drew  back  in  horror  from  that  sight. 

**  Ralph,"  he  said  in  a  broken  voice,  **  the  law  may  not  reach 
ou,  but  may  Heaven  have  mercy  on  your  soul !" 

The  same  night  a  crowd  collected  round  the  cottage^  with 
iarlon,  the  miller,  in  their  midst.  The  windows  were  smashed, 
he  door  was  broken  in,  but  he  whom  they  sought  for  had  fled,  and 
wh&  never  seen  again. 


^  K 
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CHAPTER  I. 

TWO  KINDS    OF  WISDOM. 

In  a  very  hilly  country  district  of  Westphalia,  whose  heights 
overlook  several  small  counties,  is  a  parish  called  Florenburg.  Its 
inhabitants  have  for  ages  entertained  a  great  dislike  to  the  word 
village;  and,  therefore,  although  they  gain  their  living  by 
agriculture,  have  always  sought  to  maintain  a  superiority  over 
their  neighbours,  who  are  only  farmers.  The  latter,  however, 
used  to  say  that  the  worthy  inhabitants  had  suppressed  the  real 
name  of  the  place^  which  was  Florendo?/,*  and  had  invented  the 
name  of  Florenftwr^f*  instead.  Be  this  as  it  may,  Florenburg  Ls,at 
any  rate,  a  seat  of  justice  ;  and  the  head  of  the  magistracy  at  tbe 
time  of  which  we  speak  was  Johannes  HeDricus  Scultetus;  out- 
side the  courthouse  he  was  called  by  unpolished  and  ignorant 
people  Master  Hans;  but  by  the  more  genteel  citizens  was  styled 
Master  Schulde. 

About  four  miles  from  this  place,  in  a  south-easterly  direction, 
is  a  small  hamlet  called  Tiefenbach,  so  named  from  its  position  be- 
tween  two  hills,  at  the  base  of  which  the  houses  on  both  sides 
overhang  the  water  collected  from  the  valleys  north  at '  south, 
which  here  forms  a  river.  The  eastern  hill,  which  la  called  the 
Giller,  is  very  steep,  and  its  western  s^de  thickly  covered  with 
beech-trees.  It  offers  an  extensive  view  over  fields  and  meadows, 
bounded  in  the  far  distance  by  similar  high  hills.  These,  also,  are 
thickly  planted  with  beeches  and  oaks,  and  only  here  and  there  a 
gap  may  be  descried  where  a  lad  is  driving  an  ox,  which  drags  a 
load  of  charcoal  along  the  half-made  roads. 

Away,  there,  on  the  northern  hill,  named  ihe  Qreiesnborgf 
which  rises  towards  the  clouds  in  the  form  of  a  sugarloaf,  and  on 
whose  peak  is  the  ruins  of  an  old  castle,  stands  a  house  in  which 
had  lived  for  generations  the  ancestors  of  Father  Stilling. 

^  Dorf  meaud  village.    Burg  means  fortified  town. 
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About  the  year  1740  there  dwelt  in  this  house  a  respectable  old 
aan,  a  small  farmer  and  charcoal  burner,  named  Eberhard  Stilling. 
)uring  the  summer  months  he  lived  in  the  forest  where  he  used  to 
>um  charcoal;  but  came  once  a  week  to  Florenburg  to  see  his 
Eimily  and  provide  himself  with  food  for  the  next  week.  He 
isuallj  returned  home  on  Saturday  evenings,  so  that  he  might  be 
ble  to  attend  church  on  Sundays  at  Florenburg,  where  he  was 
ne  of  the  elders.  In  these  avocations  consisted  the  principal 
business  of  his  life.  He  had  six  grown-up  children,  of  whom  the 
wo  eldest  were  sons,  and  the  four  youngest  daughters. 

One  day  as  Eberhard  descended  the  hill,  tranquilly  gazing  at 
he  setting  sun,  and  playing  on  his  fife  the  air — **  Der  lieben  Sonne 
jauf  und  Pracht  hat  nun  den  Tag  voUfuhret,"*  the  words  of  which 
mussed  through  his  mind  at  the  same  time,  he  was  overtaken  by  his 
letghbour  Stabler,  who  was  walking  rather  more  quickly,  and  did 
tot  seem  to  trouble  himself  much  about  the  setting  sun.  After 
ralking  close  behind  Stilling  for  some  time,  and  fruitlessly  endea« 
ouriog  by  coughing  to  attract  his  attention,  Stabler  began  the 
>lIowing  conversation— 

*•  Good  evening,  Ebert !'' 

''Thank  you,  Stabler,"  rejoined  Father  Stilling,  continuing 
is  fifing. 

^  If  the  weather  continue  fine  we  shall  soon  be  able  to  gather 
or  wood.  I  think  we  shall  then  be  able  to  finish  in  about  three 
reeks." 

"  Possibly,"  returned  Stilling,  who  went  on  with  bis  playing. 

*'  I  can't  get  along  so  fast  as  I  used  to  do,  young  fellow.  I  am 
Iready  sixty-eight  years  of  age,  and  methinks  you  must  be  about 
even^  ?" 

'<  About  that,"  said  Stilling.  *^  The  sun  is  setting  behind  yon 
aountoin.  I  cannot  be  sufficiently  grateful  for  Qod's  goodness 
md  love.  I  was  just  thinking.  Neighbour  Stabler,  that  it  is  even- 
ng  with  us  too.  The  shadow  of  death  draws  nearer  day  by  day, 
\aoA,  will  overtake  us  sooner  than  we  look  for.  I  thank  eternal 
hovidence,  which  has  supported  and  cared  for  me  through  life's 

bumey." 

"That  may  well  be." 

''And  I  look  forward  without  apprehension  to  the  supreme 
noment  when  I  shall  be  fireed  from  this  old  and  benumbed  body  to 
pass  to  eternal  rest  with  the  souls  of  my  forefathers,  and  other  holy 
nen.  There  I  shall  find  Doctor  Luther,  Calvin,  (Ecolampadius, 
Bucer,  and  others,  who  were  so  often  extolled  by  our  late  pastor, 

*  ''  The  Sun  has  now  fulfilled  his  DaUy  Course." 
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Herr  Winterljerg,  who  used  to  say  that  they  were  the  most  pioui 
meu  since  the  apostles." 

*'  That  is  possible.  But  tell  me,  Ebert,  did  you  hiQ\D  the 
people  you  speak  of?" 

''  How  you  talk !  They  have  been  dead  more  than  two  hun. 
dred  years." 

**  Ah,  that's  a  long  time." 

'*  Besides,  all  my  children  are  grown  up, — they  have  learnt  to 
read  and  write,  and  can  earn  their  bread,  and  will  soon  be  able  to 
do  without  me  and  my  Margaret." 

**  That's  all  very  well.  But  how  easily  may  a  boy  or  girl  go 
astray — take  up  with  poor  people  and  get  dieir  family  an  iU^name, 
when  their  parents  can  no  longer  look  after  them !" 

'^  I  am  not  afraid  of  that.  God  be  praised  that  there  is  no 
need  for  my  care.  I  have  implanted  in  my  children,  by  precept 
and  example,  so  great  a  horror  of  wickedness,  that  I  have  no 
longer  to  fear  on  that  score." 

Stabler  laughed  heartily,  just  as  a  fox  might  laugh  (if  he  oould)» 
which  had  carried  off  a  chicken  from  a  vigilant  cock,  and  con- 
tinued— 

'^Ebert,  you  have  a  great  deal  of  confidence  in  your  children; 
but  I  think  you  would  put  your  fife  away  if  I  were  to  tell  you  all 
that  I  know." 

''  Stilling  turned  round,  and  leaning  on  his  axe,  while  his 
countenance  wore  a  satisfied  and  confident  expression,  said-^ 

''  What  do  you  know,  Stabler,  which  should  make  me  sad  !*' 

"  Have  you  heard,  Neighbour  Stilling,  that  your  Wilhelm,  the 
schoolmaster,  is  going  to  get  married?" 

"  No,  I  have  not  yet  heard  of  it." 

'^  Then  I  will  tell  you  that  he  wants  to  marry  the  daughter  of 
the  deprived  Pastor  Moritz  at  Lichthausen,  and  that  he  is  engaged 
to  her." 

''  It  is  not  true  that  he  is  engaged  to  her.  It  may  be  that  he 
would  like  to  marry  her." 

They  walked  on. 

"  Can  it  be,  Ebert  \  Can  you  permit  it  ?  Can  you  give  a 
l>®gg^'s  daughter,  who  has  nothing,  to  your  son  1" 

'*  The  honest  man's  children  have  never  begged.  And  if  they 
had — ^but  which  daughter  is  it  ?     Moritz  has  two  daughters." 

«  Dorothy." 

*'  I  could  never  quarrel  with  Dolly,  and  never  shall  I  finrget  how 
she  came  to  me  one  Sunday  afternoon,  and,  giving  Haxgaret  aod 
me  her  father's  greeting,  sat  down  and  said  nothing  more.  I  s*^ 
in  her  eyes  that  she  wanted  something,  and  I  read  in  her  &oe  that 
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sbe  durst  not  ask  for  it.  '  Do  you  wish  for  anythiug  V  said  I.  She 
kept  silence  and  sighed.  I  went  and  fetched  her  four  rix-doUars. 
*  There,'  said  I, '  I  will  lend  you  these  until  you  are  able  to  return 
them.' " 

"  You  might  as  well  have  given  them  to  her.  You  will  never 
get  them  back  i^ain." 

"  That  was  also  my  idea  to  give  her  the  money.  But  if  I  had 
said  80  the  girl  would  have  been  still  more  embarrassed.  '  Ah/ 
said  she,  'My  dearest  Father  Stilling  (the  good  child  wept  scald, 
ing  tears),  when  I  see  how  my  old  papa  turns  his  dry  bread  over 
and  over  in  his  mouth,  and  cannot  masticate  it,  my  heart  bleeds.' 
My  Margaret  ran  and  fetched  a  pot  of  sweet  milk,  and  since  then 
she  has  sent  them  sweet  milk  twice  a  week." 

"And  you  can  allow  your  Wilhelm  to  take  that  girl  1" 

**  If  he  wishes  to  do  so,  with  all  my  heart.  Healthy  people 
can  earn  a  living;  rich  people  may  lose  what  they  have." 

"  But  you  said  before  that  you  knew  nothing  about  it ;  now 
you  say  you  are  sure  he  is  not  engaged  to  her." 

"  I  know  that  he  would  ask  my  leave  first." 

"  He  ask  you  ?    Yes^  you  may  wait  a  long  time  for  that  1" 

"Stabler!  I  know  my  Wilhelm.  I  have  always  told  my 
children  that  they  may  marry  as  rich  or  as  poor  as  they  please  and 
are  able.  My  li^garet  had  nothing,  and  I  only  a  small  estate  with 
many  debts.  God  has  blessed  me,  and  I  can  give  a  hundred  gulden 
to  each  of  them." 

''  I  am  not  a  man,"  retorted  Stabler^  '*  to  look  upon  things  in 
the  indifferent  way  you  do.  When  I  do  a  thing  I  must  know  what 
I  am  doing,  and  my  children  shall  marry  as  I  think  best." 

"  Every  man  makes  his  shoes  according  to  his  own  last,"  said 
Father  Stilling,  who  was  now  at  his  bouse- door. 


CHAPTER  n. 

LOVE      AND      WAB. 

Margabet  Stilling  had  already  sent  her  daughters  to  bed, 
and  was  now  awaiting  her  husband's  return.  In  an  earthen  plate 
which  stood  in  the  hot  ashes,  was  a  piece  of  pancake  for  her  Ebert ; 
to  this  she  had  put  a  little  butter.  A  large  dish  of  bread  and  milk 
stood  on  the  table,  and  the  good  woman  began  to  feel  anxious  about 
her  husband,  and  to  wonder  where  he  could  be.  Suddenly  the  latch 
of  the  door  rattled,  and  he  came  in.  She  took  his  linen  wallet  from 
off  his  shoulder,  laid  the  cloth  on  the  table,  and  brought  him  his 
supper. 

'^Ob,  Gemini!"  said  Margaret;  ^^  Wilhelm  hasn't   come   in 
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yet.     I  hope  nothing  has  happened  to  him.     Are  there  any  wolves, 
about?" 

•*  He  is  all  right,"  said  the  father,  and  laughed :  for  it  was  his 
habit  to  laugh  out  aloud,  even  when  he  was  quite  alone. 

Presently  Wilhelm  Stilling,  the  schoolmaster,  entered  the  room. 
After  wishing  his  parents  good  evening,  he  seated  himself  on  the 
bench,  rested  his  face  in  his  hand  and  seem  buried  in  thought.  For 
a  long  time  nobody  spoke.  Old  Stilling  picked  his  teeth  with  a 
knife  which  he  used  always  to  do  after  a  meal,  even  when  he  had 
eaten  no  meat.     At  last  the  mother  said — 

**  Wilhelm,  I  was  very  anxious  about  you,  and  was  fearful  some, 
thing  had  happened — you  were  so  late." 

Wilhelm  replied.  "  There  was  |no  need  to  be  fearful,  mother. 
As  my  father  often  says,  '  He  who  is  about  his  lawful  calling  need 
fear  nothing.'  "  Then  he  turned  red  and  pale  by  turns,  and  at  last 
stammered  out:  *' There  is  a  poor  expelled  clergyman  living  at 
Lichthausen  (where  Wilhelm  kept  a  school  and  eked  out  bis 
living  by  making  clothes  for  the  peasants) ;  I  would  like  to  marry 
his  youngest  daughter.  If  you,  father  and  niother,  consent,  there  is 
no  other  impediment." 

"Wilhelm,"  answered  his  father,  **you  are  now  three  and 
twenty  years  of  age.  I  have  given  you  an  education,  and  you  have 
knowledge  enough ;  but  you  cannot  help  yourself  in  the  world, 
because  you  have  club  feet ;  the  girl  is  poor,  and  has  not  been 
brought  up  to  hard  work.  In  what  way  do  you  expect  to  keep 
y oursel  f  for  the  future  ? " 

The  schoolmaster  rejoined.  *  *  I  think  my  occupation  will  suflSce 
to  keep  me ;  and,  as  for  the  rest,  I  rely  entirely  on  Divine  Provideaoe, 
which  will  feed  me  and  my  Dorothy  as  well  as  all  the  birds  under 
heaven." 

"  What  say  you,  Margaret?"  said  the  old  man. 

**  Hum,  what  ought  I  to  sayl"  rejoined  she.  "  Do  you  re- 
member what  I  told  you  in  our  honeymoon  ?  Let  us  keep  Wilhelm 
and  his  wife  with  us ;  he  can  follow  his  trade.  Dorothy  shall  help 
me  and  my  daughters  as  much  as  she  can.  She  is  not  too  old  to 
learn.  They  can  take  their  meals  with  us,  he  must  give  us  what 
he  earns,  and  we  will  provide  them  both  with  what  is  necessary; 
that,  I  think,  will  be  the  best." 

"  If  you  think  so,"  replied  the  father,  "  he  may  have  the  girl 
Wilhelm,  Wilhelm,  bethink  you  what  you  do ;  it  is  not  a  trivial 
matter.  May  the  Qod  of  thy  fathers  bless  thee  with  all  that  is 
needful  for  thee  and  thy  maiden  !" 

The  tears  stood  in  Wilhelm's  eyes.  He  shook  his  fiather  and 
mother  by  the  hand,  promised  to  be  dutiful  to  them  in  all  thii^ 
and  went  to  bed ;  and  after  old  Stilling  had  sung  an  evminghymn, 
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and  had  fastened  the  door  with  a  wooden  bar,  and  Margaret  had 
seen  that  all  the  oows  were  lying  down  and  chewing  the  cud,  the 
two  old  people  also  retired  to  rest.  Wilhelm  went  up  stairs  to  his 
room  which  had  only  one  shutter  to  the  window.  However,  it  did 
not  shut  so  close,  but  that  sufficient  light  came  through  to  tell 
when  it  was  time  to  get  up.  This  window  was  still  open  and  he 
went  1o  it.  It  looked  out  upon  the  forest.  Everything  was  quite 
still,  only  two  nightingales  sang,  answeriug  one  another  melodiously. 
Wilhelm  sank  on  his  knees,  **0h,  God!"  he  sighed;  "I  thank 
thee,  that  thou  hast  given  me  such  parents.  Oh,  let  them  have 
pleasure  in  me.  Let  me  not  become  a  burden  to  them.  I  thank 
thee  that  thou  givest  me  a  virtuous  wife.  Oh,  bless  me  !'*  Tears 
and  emotion  choked  his  utterance,  and  then  his  heart  gave  forth 
unspeakable  words  which  only  those  souls  can  feel  and  know  who 
have  been  in  the  same  position. 

Never  did  mortal  sleep  more  sweetly  than  the  poor  schoolmaster. 
His  inward  satisfaction  waked  him  in  the  morning  earlier  than 
usual.  He  arose,  went  out  into  the  forest  and  renewed  all  the  holy 
resolutions  which  he  had  ever  made.  He  went  home  at  seven 
o'clock  and  ate  milk  and  porridge,  and  bread  and  butter  with  his 
parents  and  sisters ;  after  which,  first  the  father,  and  then  the  son 
shaved  themselves  while  the  mother  and  daughters  decided  who 
amongst  them  should  remain  at  home,  and  who  go  to  church,  after 
which,  they  got  ready  to  go  out.  All  this  occupied  half  an  hour  ; 
then  they  started  for  church,  the  daughters  walking  first,  after  them 
Wilhelm;  the  father  with  his  thick  thorn-stick  bringing  up  the 
rear.  When  old  Stilling  went  out  with  his  children  they  were  ob- 
liged to  walk  before  him,  in  order,  as  he  used  to  say,  that  he  might  see 
their  walk  and  behaviour,  and  so  could  guide  them  to  uprightness. 

After  service,  Wilhelm  went  again  to  Lichthausen  where  he 
was  schoolmaster,  where  his  elder  married  brother,  Johann  Stilling 
lived.  In  a  neighbouring  house  the  old  Pastor  Moritz  with  his 
two  daughters  had  rented  a  couple  of  rooms  in  which  they  lodged. 
After  Wilhelm  had  read  a  sermon  to  his  peasants  in  the  afternoon 
and  bad  sung  a  hymn  with  them  according  to  accustomed  usage, 
he  hastened  as  quickly  as  his  crippled  feet  would  let  him  to  visit 
Pastor  Moritz.  The  old  man  satat  his  harpsichord  andplayed  a  hymn, 
tune.  His  dressing-gown  was  very  clean,  and  you  couldn't  see  a 
rent  in  it,  but  there  were  hundreds  of  patches.  Next  to  him,  on  a 
trunk,  sat  Dorothy,  a  young  women  of  two  and  twenty ;  she,  too, 
was  very  cleanly,  but  poorly  dressed,  and  sang  the  words  of  the 
hymn  which  her  father  was  playing.  She  signed  to  Wilhelm  and 
smiled  brightly.  He  seated  himself  by  her  side  and  sang  out  of  the 
same  book.  So  soon  as  the  hymn  had  come  to  an  end  the  Pastor 
greeted  Wilhelm^  and  said — 
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''Schoolmaster,  I  am  never  so  contented  as  when  I  am  playing 
and  singing.  When  I  was  a  curate  I  used  very  often  to  have  sing- 
ings because  amid  so  many  voices  united  in  praise  the  heart  seems 
wafted  above  all  that  is  earthly.  But  I  must  speak  of  soooetbing 
else  with  you.  Last  evening,  my  Dolly  whispered  to  me  that  she 
loved  you ;  but  I  am  poor — what  do  your  parents  say  ?" 

**  They  are  quite  satisfied/'  replied  Wilhelm. 

Dolly's  bright  eyes  filled  with  tears,  and  the  venerable  old  man 
stood  up  and  took  his  daughter's  right  hand  and  gave  it  to  Wilhelm, 
saying — 

''I  have  nothing  in  the  world  save  two  daughters;  this  one  is  the 
apple  of  my  eye — take  her,  my  son,  take  her  I"  He  wept.  **  May 
the  blessing  of  God  descend  upon  you  and  make  you  blessed  before 
him  and  His  saints,  and  before  all  the  world.  Your  children  must 
be  true  Christians,  and  your  posterity  great .  They  must  be  written 
in  the  Book  of  Life.  My  whole  life  has  been  consecrated  to 
God ;  I  have  pursued  my  course  with  shortcomings,  but  without 
stumbling,  and  have  loved  all  men  ;  may  this  be  also  your  rule  of 
life,  and  my  bones  shall  rest  in  peace."  Here  he  dried  his  tears. 
The  betrothed  pair  kissed  his  hands,  cheeks,  and  mouth,  and  after 
that,  kissed  each  other  for  the  first  time,  and  then  they  sat  down 
again.  Then  the  old  man  said — "  But  your  betrothed  has  club 
feet,  Dolly.     Haven't  you  noticed  that  ?" 

"Yes,  papa,"  said  she,  "I  have  noticed  it ;  but  he  speaks  so 
well  and  so  piously  with  me,  that  I  seldom  notice  his  feet." 

*'Well  said,  Dolly;  yet  maidens  generally  take  notice  of 
personal  appearance." 

"  I  too,  papa,"  was  Dolly's  answer.  "  But  I  like  Wilhelm  as 
he  is ;  if  he  had  straight  feet  he  would  not  be  Wilhelm  Stiliiog. 
.and  how  then  could  I  love  him  ?" 

The  pastor  smiled  pleasantly,  and  continued — 

**  You  will  have  to  order  the  cake  this  evening,  for  your  be- 
trothed must  cat  with  you." 

•*  I  have  nothing,"  said  the  innocent  girl,  "but  a  little  milk 
and  cheese  and  bread ;  who  knows  if  my  Wilhelm  will  be  contented 
with  that?" 

'*  Yes,"  rejoined  Wilhelm,  "  I  would  sooner  eat  a  piece  of  dry 
bread  with  you,  than  rich  mUk  with  white  bread  and  pancakes. 

Meanwhile,  Herr  Moritz  put  on  his  worn  brown  coat  wiA 
black  buttons  and  button-holes,  and,  taking  his  lacquered  stick, 
said — 

'*  I  will  go  to  the  bailiff  and  borrow  his  gun,  and  then  I  will 
try  to  shoot  something."  He  often  did  this,  for  he  bad  been  Toy 
fond  of  shooting  in  his  youth." 

(7b  he  continued.) 
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MARY  BURROUGHES. 


CHAPTER  XXII. 

FRESH  LIFE. 

T  was  the  middle  of  the  night  when  Madame  Delachose  reached 
ler  home  in  Stamford  Street.  l?he  house  was  shut  up  and  in  dark. 
less,  excepting  that  a  light  was  burning  in  Mary  Burroughes'  bed- 
oom.  Madame  opened  the  door  with  a  latchkey,  lighted  a  candle 
rhicb  had  been  left  on  the  hall  tiible,  and  went  up  stairs  at  once  to 
ilary's  room.  She  was  not  in  bed  ;  but  sitting  dressed  at  a  table 
eading  a  packet  of  old  letters.  She  huddled  them  rapidly  into  an 
pen  desk  as  Madame  entered. 

**  I  expected  you,"  she  said.     *'  Is  all  well  ?" 

"  Very  well,"  said  Madame. 

"And  my  boy?" 

**  He  is  an  angel,"  was  the  reply. 

'*  Thank  Heaven  !  I  don't  know  what  I  feared ;  but  I  had  a 
errible  dread  upon  me.     And  why  did  not  Mrs.  Andrews  write  ]" 

"  The  woman  knew  that  your  father  had  arrived,  and  she  will 
rrite  to  you  no  more.  She  will  write  not  to  you  at  present ;  but 
0  me." 

"And  this  Mr.  Neville,  did  you  see  him  ?" 

"  Yes,  I  saw,  too,  Mr.  Neville.  My.  word,  Mary,  but  that  is 
fine  man,  that  Mr.  Neville  !" 

*'  Did  you  find  out  anything  about  him,  whether  he  ever  knew 
le,  for  instance?" 

"  Oh,  yes ;  I  was  diplomatic.  I  went  to  Lei^h  and  I  meet  this 
Ir.  Neville,  as  if  by  accident.  I  rush  forward  as  if  I  see  an  old 
cquaintance.  *  I  think  I  speak  to  a  friend  of  Mary  Burroughes/  I 
%y  with  emotion." 

**Mary  Burroughes  ?"  he  replies ;  *'  oh,  the  pjreat  Heaven !" 

"Then  he  grows  cautious,  does  this  Mr.  Neville      He  pretends 
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to  think  I  had  said  some  other  name,  and  I  get  no  more  out  of  Mr. 
Neville ;  but  I  am  certain,  for  all  that,  he  knows  Mary  Burroughes 
very  well." 

**Too  well,"  said  Mary,  sadly.  She  sat  silent  for  a  minute  or 
two,  and  then  she  seemed  to  shake  off  some  unpleasant  thous[hts, 
for  she  smiled,  and  her  face  lighted  up  all  over,  and  lost  for  a 
moment  its  usually  haggard  look.  ''  I  have  some  good  news, 
Madame,  to  give  you,"  she  said;  "although  I  hope  you  will  be  a 
little  sorry  too.  Those  lawyer  people  at  Gray's  Inn  have  told  my 
father  that  he  is  entitled  to  property  to  the  amount  of  some 
thousands  of  pounds.  It  will  all  be  settled  before  long ;  but  in  the 
meantime,  we  are  to  go  to  Puddlehurst  in  Sussex,  and  make  the 
acquaintance  of  an  aunt  of  my  father's,  who  is  still  living." 

"  Oh,  Mary,  what  news  !  Then  you  will  be  no  more  nnoiuit, 
and  I  shall  be  Madame  Delachose,  a  widow,  and  without  any 
partner  at  all." 

**  You  will  keep  the  friend,  Madame,  if  you  lose  the  partner. 
I  have  not  had  many,  and  you  have  been  very  good  and  true  to 
me." 

The  little  Frenchwoman  threw  her  arms  round  Mary  and  kissed 
her. 

"  Yes,  I  am  friend  where  I  love,  and  true  friend.  Truer  than 
true ;  for  if  truth  stand  between  me  and  my  friend,  then  so  much 
the  worse  for  truth." 

**  And  you  are  glad,  Mary  ?" 

"  I  hardly  know  ;  but  I  am  excited  and  restless.  I  have  been 
dead  for  many  years,  and  it  is  like  life  returning  to  a  corpse.  I  don't 
know  whether  it  is  true  life,  or  only  some  shock  which  can  make  the 
dead  start  from  their  sleep.  I  hope  and  I  fear  again.  Yes,  I 
think  I  live  once  more — listen,  Madame,  you  shall  hear  more  of  my 
story  than  you  know  already.  I  hope  this  money  will  buy  back  the 
father  of  my  child !" 

•*  Ah,  Mary,  do  not  say  that.  I  could  take  back  the  father  of 
my  child — of  course,  I  mean  if  I  was  not  a  widow — ^if  he  was  villain, 
murderer,  or  perhaps,  although  I  do  not  know,  even  if  he  bad  been 
traitor  to  me  ;  but  if  he  was  mercenary,  if  he  would  aell  his  life  for 
money  !     No,  I  tell  you,  no,  and  a  thousand  times  no !" 

*'  Ah,  Madame,  you  do  not  understand." 

'*  Not  understand,  Mary  ?  I  am  not  old,  certainly ;  but  I  ha^ 
had  experiences.  If  a  man  is  mean  I  wash  my  bands  of  him,  once 
and  for  ever." 

*'  It  is  no  use,  Madame — bad  or  good,  it  is  all  the  same  to  me. 
While  he  lives  I  live,  when  he  dies  I  die:  be  is  alllhave,  althougn 
I  never  see  him.  He  robbed  me  of  all ;  bo  took  my  innooooce;  ^ 
impo.sed  upon  my  love ;  ho  destroyed  my  belief  in  right  and  wrong; 
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and  I  have  do  hope  left,  but  once  more  some  day  to  share  his  fate, 
and  no  faith  but  that  we  shall  both  be  condemned  alike." 

'^And  why  did  you  leave  this  man,  then,  Mary,  if  he  is  so 
much  your  master  ?" 

*' Because  he  is  my  maf^ter,  because  I  am  a  dog,  if  you  like, 
but  still  his  dog,  and  faithful  at  least  to  him.  And  he,  too  !  is 
he  faithful?  He  cannot  marry  again;  at  least,  he  is  bound  to 
that.  But  is  he  faithful?  I  do  not  know,  but  he  is  mine.  Other 
women  he  may  love,  or  pretend  to  love,  and  I  can  bear  it,  for  they 
are  but  fools  and  playthings.  They  are  nothing  to  me  ;  for  he  can 
be  nothing  to  them." 

*'  Mary,  you  frighten  me.     What  is  this  tie  that  binds  you  to  a 
lover  who  does  not  love  you?" 
"  Do  not  say  that,  Madame." 
**  Well,  then,  who  does  not  show  his  love." 
"  Yes,  Madame,  that  is  it,  perhaps." 
"  What,  then,  is  the  mystery  \    Is  it  a  secret  society?" 
^'  It  is  a  secret,  Madame  Delachose.     I  can  explain  the  tie  no 
farther." 

**  How  you  must  have  loved  that  man!"  saidMa-Jame,  musingly. 
"  I  cannot  comprehend  it ;  you  were  beautiful,  you  were  not  poor, 
you  bad  friends,  you  had  no  husband  to  annoy,  and  nothing  to 
revenge  ;  how  could  you  do  it  ?" 

"  Because  I  had  no  God,  Madame.  I  was  reading  love  letters 
when  you  came  in;  but  they  did  not  harm  me.  Here  are  the 
letters  that  led  to  my  fall.  They  are  all  alike.  They  are  very 
clever,  and  they  taught  me  what  they  were  meant  to  teach  me, 
that  there  was  no  Qod  in  heaven  ;  and  then  he  who  imparted  this 
l^at  secret  told  me  where  to  look  for  a  God  on  earth,  and  I  found 
lim." 

"Mary!" 

"Look  at  these  lines  upon  my  face.  How  many  tears  have 
gone  to  make  these  furrows,  Madame  ?  You  cannot  tell,  no,  nor 
oan  I  count  them.  And  yet,  in  spite  of  all,  there  has  been  no  tear 
>  f  repentance ;  and  I  do  not  think  there  can  be  while  he  lives  and  is 
true  to  me.  Now  go,  Madame,  thank  you  a  thousand  times  for  all 
that  you  have  done,  and  don't  be  angry  with  me  ;  don't  think  me 
Cold  in  future.  I  cannot  speak  often  as  I  have  spoken  to-night-^ 
it  would  kill  me." 

Madame  kissed  her,  and  said  softy — 

"Sleep,  Mary,  dear;  perhaps  to-morrow  tlie  fcun  will  shine 
>r  ighter.     Good-night !" 

When  she  got  to  her  own  room,  Madame  knelt  down  and  m  ide 

vow,  it  was  all  the  prayer  she  said  that  night,  and  she   looked 

l^im  and  savage    when    she  had    finished  it.      Nor  did  Mary 
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Burroughes  pray  much  ;  she  undressed  slowly  and  hesitated.  "  I 
micrht  becrin  now,"  she  said,  "  tx)  leave  it  off ;  and  then  she  turned 
and  unlocked  a  cupboard.  On  the  top  shelf  were  a  number  of 
small  bottles  and  a  measure  glass.  "God  help  me  !"  she  sighed, 
but  she  stretched  out  her  hand  and  took  the  bottle,  while  she  asked 
for  strength  to  resist  temptation  ;  and,  in  another  minute,  the  dose 
of  laudanum  was  measured  out  and  taken,  and  the  coveted  rest  was 
gained  foi  a  time. 

At  breakfast  time  next  morning,  George  Burroughes  explained 
matters  to  Madame. 

**  It  seems  my  aunt  is  alive,  and  wants  Mary  and  me  to  stAV 
with  her  at  Puddlehurst.  I  think  we  had  better  go;  blood  is  thicker 
than  water,  and  she  is  my  aunt.  Of  course,  a^  for  any  affection,  I 
don't  pretend  to  it — in  fact,  the  thing  is  impossible  ;  she  never  saw 
me  since  I  was  a  child.  I  suppose  I  saw  her,  but  I  was  a  deal  too 
young  to  recollect  much  about  it.  But  that  is  not  the  only  w^"^^, 
Madame.  It  seems  I  shall  come  into  a  good  bit  of  property  at 
Puddlehurst,  and  I  feel  necessarily  interested  in  the  place  on  that 
account.  In  the  meantime,  wc  had  better  leave  matters  here  as 
they  are  at  present;  and  if  by-and.bye,  we  have  to  dissolve  partner- 
ship, I  hope,  Madame,  you  will  not  find  CJeorge  Burroughes 
ungrateful  to  his  dau^jhter's  friend." 

**  You  are  too  good,  Mr  Burroughes." 

**  No  ;  not  in  that  way  usually.  I  am  keen  enough  at  business 
and  like  my  rights  ;  but  in  anything  about  my  Mary  I  am  soft.  I 
would  give  my  life-blood  for  those  who  have  befriended  her ;  and  as 
for  her  enemies,  if  she  had  any,  well,  the  Lord  might  have  mercy 
upon  them,  but  I'd  have  none." 

Mary  looked  at  her  father  for  a  moment,  and  then  she  fondly 
stroked  his  head ;  she  said  nothing  however,  and  soon  she  and 
Madame  left  the  room  to  pack  up. 

**  I  wish  I  understood  Mary,"  said  George  Burroughes  to  him- 
self. "She  is  fond  of  me ;  but  she  seems  so  far  away  from  me. 
When  she  patted  my  head  just  now,  I  could  not  help  feeling  as  if 
she  was  patting  the  stuffed  skin  of  some  pet  she  had  once  been  food 
of  and  had  lost.  That's  a  deuced  odd  idea  to  come  into  my  head, 
but  it's  true  for  all  that,  unless  I  am  going  crazy !  Ah,  well, 
suflBcient  for  the  day  is  the  evil  of  it,  and  perhaps  we  shall  shake 
down  comfortably  together  in  good  time." 

When  George  and  Mary  had  departed,  Madame  occupied  herself 
with  the  duties  of  the  establishment,  and  it  was  not  until  the 
evening  that  she  had  much  time  for  reflection. 

"  It  is  bad,"  she  mused  ;  **  when  Mary  finds  out  the  child  is  dead 
rfie  will  go  mad!  Then  Mr.  Burroughes,  if  he  ever  discovers  that 
there  was  a  child,  Lc  will  go  mad !  and  I  am  mad  already !    I  hum 
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dth  rage  agamst  that  man— that  priest — that  Neville!  If  I  wat 
lot  a  lone  woman  I  would  make  a  fine  noise;  but,  alas  !  what  can 
[  do  when  there  is  no  one  to  help  me  ?  Ah,  it  is  a  terrible  business !'  * 
Ajid  then  Madame  wandered  into  Mary's  room  and  sat  down  in  her 
jhair.  "  That  is  her  desk,"  she  soliloquised  ;  '*  that  is  where  she 
voepsthe  letters  of  that  man  without  honour — bah !  all  men  arealike 
For  honour !  It  is  women  alone  who  understand  the  meaninff  of  that 
sacred  word.  I  wonder  if  I  could  open  that  desk  and  read  those 
letters  ?  my  faith,  here  is  a  key  made  for  the  purpose — tremble,  you 
man  without  honour,  although  you  see  me  not,  "while  I  erad  your 
i^alse  words!"  There  were  at  least  two  dozen  old  letters  tied  up  in 
i  bundle  with  a  faded  bit  of  riband.  Madame  began  at  the 
beginning.  Ah,  Mr.  Neville,  you  are  clever ;  you  begin  very 
aiodestly.  You  have  seen  her  at  church  and  )  ou  ask  permission  to 
3all,  and  you  remain  with  respect  as  sincere  as  your  admiration, 
'  Walter  Neville' — my  word,  it  is  like  Faust  and  Margaret.  And 
aow  we  grow  warmer.  '  My  love !  my  anf^el !  my  dearest !  ever 
«rhile  this  heart  beats,  it* will  beat  with  love  for  Mary.'  "Well,  I 
think  you  are  a  little  bit  of  a  liar,  Mr.  Curate,  or  else  you  have 
jot  another  heart  down  at  Leigh  !  This  letter  is  better,  he  proposes 
to  marry  her.  My  word,  he  must  have  been  in  love  for  a  little 
time !  Why  did  not  Mary  say  Yes  ?  Ah,  I  see,  she  did  say  it. 
Here  are  six  letters  all  the  same,  my  promised  bride,  and  all  that 
Donsense ;  and  then  he  sions  himself  '  soon  your  loving  husband, 
Walter  Neville.'  Then  she  must  have  written  asking  him  not  to 
marry  her — that  was  clever !  she  thinks  he  does  not  want  the 
marriage  enough.  Here  it  is !  he  says,  '  I  will  never  give  you  up, 
Mary.  All  you  urge  about  our  dififerent  positions,  about  my  father 
and  my  mother,  is  less  than  nothing.  I  am  ready  to  sacrifice  all 
for  Mary.  Many  have  given  up  everything  for  a  woman ;  but  they 
Qever  had  the  excuse  that  I  see  in  Mary's  sweet  face  V  Well  done, 
Mr.  Neville;  and  that  is  the  last.  And  then,  of  course,  he  does  not 
oaarry  her.  Well,  Mr.  Neville,  I  have  read  your  letters  and  I  sit 
aow  as  judge,  and  I  say,  it  is  a  dishonourable  action.  Suppose  I 
take  these  two  letters  ?  Mary  will  not  miss  them.  Who  knows, 
perhaps  some  one  will  be  glad  to  get  them  and  thrust  them  down 
lis  false  throat  ?  Yes,  man  without  honour,"  said  Madame,  rising 
md  putting  the  two  documents  in  her  pocket.  **  I  appropriate 
^our  letters,  and  the  laws  of  society  shall  be  avenged  1" 
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CHAPTER  XXIIT. 

FRANK     AT     HOME. 

Frakk  de  Calverlt  arrived  at  the  expected  time,  some  six 
weeks  after  the  General  liad  received  the   letter  announcing  his 
intended  return  to  England.     He  should  have  been  proud  of  the 
welcome  he  received  in  the  home  at  Brook  Street.     He  had  alwajrs 
been  the  favourite  child  both  of  his  father  and  mother,  although 
he  had  given  them  a  good  deal  of  trouble.     He  had  been  intended 
for  the  Church;  but  he  got  into  difficulties  at  Cambridge,  and  the 
Geoerai  was  at  last  obliged  to  pay  a  large  sum  of  money  for  him 
to  satisfy  a  gambling  debt.     The  General  would  have  refused,  but 
the  family  lawyer  strongly  advised  the  payment,  and  recommended 
the  General  not  to  make  too  many  inquiries.     So  the  General  piid 
the  money,  but  insisted  upon  Frank  leaving  college  and  joining 
the  army.     To  his  great  disgust,  the  commission  was  given  in  a 
regiment  serving  in  India,  and  there  Frank  hod  been  in  exile  for 
five  years.     In  some  respects  he  had  been  lucky,  death  had  beeo 
very  busy  among  his  comrades,  and  Frank  was  a  captain  after  a 
very  short  service.     It  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  finer  specimen 
of  male  beauty  than  was  presented  by  "  Frank  Henry  PenruJdocke 
de  Calverly,"  as  he  sat  at  the  dinner- table  with  his  father  the  day 
following  his  arrival  in  England.     He  was  tall  and  well-propor- 
tioned and  his  features  were  very  regular,  his  complexion  was  do^ 
and  pale,  and  his  hair  and  beard  light  brown  and   curly ;  his  eyes 
were  light  blue  with  a  curious  metallic  glitter  in  them.    They 
could  smile  and  so  could  his  mouth  ;  but  the  general  expression  of 
the  eyes  meant  watchfulness,  and  that  of  the  mouth  and  lower  part  of 
his  face  determination,  but  his  manner  put  a  stranger  observer  off  his 
guard.     It  was  difficult  to  suspect  purpose  in  the  reckless  airy  bear- 
ing  of  Frank  ;  he  seemed  so  much  a  creature  of  impulse ;  so  boyish 
in  many  of  his  ways  that  women  never  suspected  him  of  being 
anything  worse  than  a  trifler,  and  men  thought  him  a  jolly  good 
fellow,  just  a  little  wild.  His  father  was,  however,  a  closer  observer; 
and  the  General  was  afraid  of  Frank,  although  he  was  fond  of  him. 

"  Yes,  my  boy,"  said  the  General,  as  the  two  men  sat  together 
over  their  wine  after  the  ladies  had  left  the  room,  and  had  been 
followed  to  the  drawing-roonl  by  the  only  other  gentleman  who  bad 
dined  with  them.  '*  Yes ;  there  is  some  alteration  in  Florence,  as 
you  remark.  The  fact  is,  that  there  has  been  a  foolish  little  engage- 
ment, and  Florence  fancied,  or  perhaps  fancies,  an  attachment  to 
a  young  fellow  we  met  at  Leigh.  By-the-bye,  of  course  you  know 
the  man,  how  could  I  be  so  stupid  !     Walter  Neville!" 

''Bother  the  glasis!"  said  Frank,  as  thQ  olar^t  noi  Q?cr  th9 
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table-cloth.  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir ! — very  stupid !  it's  this  arm  of 
mine  twitches  so.  Sometimes  I  think  I  shall  see  some  swell  pill 
about  it." 

**Seeapi«,  Frank!" 

Frank  laughed  and  explained.  ^'  I  mean  a  doctor  ;  we  always 
call  the  medicos  swell  pills  when  they  get  up  to  gold  lace  on  their 
caps  and  general's  sabres." 

**  Oh,  I  see !"  said  the  General — '*  very  good  !  I  wonder  what 
they  do  it  for !  I  never  saw  a  doctor  yet  who  did  not  carry  his  sword 
like  a  syringe.     But,  of  course,  Frank,  you  know  this  Neville." 

^'  Oh,  yes,  sir,  I  know  him,  or  rather  I  knew  him  a  little  at 
Cambridge." 

"  What  sort  of  a  man  was  he  thei-e  ?" 

'*  He  was  a  self-sufiScient,  domineering  fellow,  full  of  what  you 
call  high  principle,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing." 

^'  I'm  not  sure,  Frank,  but  what  thatis  the  right  sort  of  thing." 

''  Oh,  of  course ;  but  this  man  was  all  for  carrying  his  principles 
out." 

*'  I  see,"  sail  the  General — ''quite  impracticable." 

*'  Oh,  quite  so,  sir.  A  sort  of  fellow  that  if  you  made  him  go  a 
mile,  would  go  two  out  of  general  benevolence." 

'*  Ah,"  laughed  the  General ;  '*  hit  him  on  the  one  cheek,  and 
he  would  turn  the  other." 

No ;  by  Jove  he  would  not,  sir !" 

Then,  after  all    he  did  not  quite  act  up  to  his  principles, 
Frank  ?    And  what  did  you  and  he  quarrel  about  ?" 

**  Did  he  say  we  quarrelled,  sir  ?" 

**  No ;  he  denied  a  quarrel.  He  only  said  that  you  had  dropped 
away  from  each  other.  Different  pursuits  and  that  kind  of  thing ; 
but,  of  course,  1  knew  there  must  have  been  a  row.  What  was  it, 
Frank,  if  I  may  ask  ?" 

"All  rows  are  about  one  thing,  sir." 

'*  You  mean  women  ?" 

Frank  nodded. 

**  Well,  I  won't  ask  you  any  indiscreet  questions  ;  but  I  really 
want  to  know  if  you  think  it  likely  that  Neville  would  make  a  fool 
of  himself  with  a  woman  ?" 

•*  Likely,"  said  Frank ;  "  pretty  certain,  I  should  say.  With  a 
dozen  for  the  matter  of  that." 

**  I  have  a  particular  reason  for  asking  you,  Frank.  You  saw 
that  young  fellow,  Lorimer,  at  dinner, — did  it  strike  you  he  was 
rather  attentive  to  Florence!" 

*•  Well,  yes,  it  did.  If  you  had  told  me  that  he  was  attached, 
I  should  not  have  been  in  the  least  surprised." 
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'*  Just  come  a  little  nearer  Frank,  and  help  yourself.  Between 
you  and  me,  Frank,  this  is  rather  a  serious  business :  Lord  Lorimer 
is  an  eldest  son,  and  will  be  Earl  of  Skueness  some  day,  with  Ihirtj 
thousand  a  year.  Now,  this  fellow,  Neville,  has  but  a  beggarly 
five  hundred  a  year  when  his  mother  dies  ;  so  that  you  see  tliis 
question  of  his  morality  assumes  great  importance/* 

"  I  see,  sir." 

"  There  is  no  engagement,  Frank,  my  boy ;  and  I  think  the 
affair  might  be  broken  off  by  judicious  management.  Now,  luckily, 
latterlv  there  has  been  a  sjood  deal  of  dissatisfaction  at  Leigh  with 
Mr.  Neville ;  and  your  mother  and  I  began  to  think  of  making 
some  inquiries." 

**  What  has  he  been  up  to,  sirT' 

"  I  hardly  know.     Your  aunt  Miss  P<?nruddocke  wrote  and  said 
there  were  all  sorts  of  stories  about  him.     Some  of  them  seemed 
silly  enough, — he  bought  his  butter  and  milk  from  a  Dissenting 
tradesman — he  refused  two  invitations  to  tea  with  some  old  maids; 
I   believe  he  kicked  their  dog  when  it   bit  him  once.     Then  he 
objected  to  shave  close,  like  a  Catholic  priest,  to  please  his  vicar. 
And  then  there  was  some  story  about  a  drowned  child,  and  the  mother 
coming  down  and  meeting  Mr.  Neville  at  the  grave  in  the  church- 
yard at  midnight.     It  was  all  uncertain  until  this  morning  when  I 
received  a  letter   which  certainly  does  look   promising.     Wait  a 
moment,  my  boy,"  and  the  General  stepped  into  the  library  and 
returned  with  a  good-  sized  packet.     ^ '  Here  it  is !  listen  to  it,  Frank  I 
'  Sir,  I  understand  that  your  daughter  shall  engage  herself  to  a 
curate,  by  name  Neville,  at  the  village  of  Leigh.     Very  good,  then 
I  tell  you  that  the  father  of  the  child  in  the  churchyard  at  Leigh 
shall  marry  the  mother.     I  claim  ^his   Mr.  Neville,  and  he  shall 
never  marry  your  daughter.     And  why,  do  you  further  ask  ?    Bead 
these  letters,  sir ;  and  then  if  they  are  not  enou£;h,  you  apply  to 
Madame    Delachose,   2,    Stamford  Street,    Rotherhithe.'      Well, 
Frank,  there  is  no  mistaking  those  letters — look  at  them." 

Frank  took  and  read  them.  He  shaded  his  face  with  his  handi 
so  that  the  General  could  not  see  the  expression.  The  eyes  glared 
with  malice,  and  the  lips  were  tight  closed  and  merciless  ;  but  when 
he  took  his  hand  away  he  looked  uuconcerned  enough,  although 
paler  than  usual. 

''I  think,  sir,"  he  said,  *'  you  had  better  leave  this  to  me.  I 
will  call  on  Madame  Delachose,  and,  with  your  permissioni  I  will 
take  these  letters." 

"  Be  careful,  Frank  !" 

"  I  can  be  careful  enough,  sir ;  I  have  had  some  lessons  in  m/ 
time." 
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jry  well,  then,  say  nothing  at  present;  and  if  you  won't  take 

B  wine,  Frank,  we  will  join  the  ladies." 

following  momins:  Frank  called  on  Madame  Delachose.  She 

him  very  graciously,  and  listened  attentively  to  him  while 

ined  the  reason  for  his  visit. 

ly  I  inquire,  Madame,"  he  asked,  "where  you  heard  of  any 

lent  between  this  Mr.  Neville  and  my  sisterV 

,  then  3'ou  deny  the  engagement— is  it  so?  here,  then,  is 

rer.     It  is  not  clear  altogether,  for  my  correspondent  is  just 

tupid ;  but  it  is  clear  enough.     Bead,  then,  this  letter.     It 

ten  in  a  bold  hand  and  easily  legible.     It  began— 

3URKD  Madam^— I  think  it  ray  duty  to  iDform  you  that  the  co-res- 
Mr.  Neville,  is  engaged  to  be  married  to  a  daughter  of  Qeneral  de 
I  should  say^meu  ai*e  pfeoerally  soft  when  in  this  state,  and  a  quiet 
n  oa  the  sly  (so  to  speak)  might  briQ5?  in  more  than  any  action,  if 
your  respected  husliand  think  tit  I  shall  be  happy  to  attend  to 
ructions  on  this  or  any  future  occasion;  and  with  kind  wishes  to* 
Delachose,  I  remain,  honoured  madame, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

Humphrey  Buggk. 

t  these  letters  surely,  Madame,"  said  Frank,  **were  not 
to  you!" 

me,  oh,  no  !  nor  is  the  child  mine.  Mr.  Bugge  presents 
a  little  child ;  but  I  make  my  compliments  to  Mr.  Bugge, 
ecline  the  honour.  I  have  not  mentioned  the  name  of  the 
>nly  Mary." 

ppose  I  know  it,  Madame  T  * 
possible!" 

t  quite, — the  mother's  name  is  Mary  Burroughes." 
10  told  you  that  ?" 
as  at  college  with  this  Mr.  Neville." 
dyou  are  bis  friend?" 

8  friend  !  I  would  nsk  nothing  better  than  to  stand  alone 
i  for  a  single  hour,  where  W3  could  have  bur  quan'el  out." 
it  80,  then  ?  but  I  need  not  ask, — I  saw  your  eyes  !  You 
an  actor  sometimes,  but  no  man  ever  acted  like  that.  I 
u  speak  the  truth  this  time.  Well,  then,  Mary  Burroughes 
)ther." 

d  where  is  she  now  ?"  asked  Frank. 
3  is  at  Puddlehurst,  in  Sussex,  with  her  father." 
Puddlehurst?  how  very  singular." 
y?" 

sause  T  am  going  to  Puddlehurst  myself,  to  see  the  widow 
Beer  in  my  regiment.  I  should  like  to  help  this  Mary 
les  if  I  could ;  but  I  don't  see  my  way  clearly.  The  fact 
t  want  to  quarrel  just  yet  with  this  n^an  Seville ;  but  I 
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tbink  I  could  give  the  girl  some   information  that   would  sene 
her/' 

^'Can  you  not  call  on  her?"  a&ked  Madame. 

*'  True,  but  it  is  awkward  to  ask  for  a  long  interview  on  a  first 
visit.  I  will  tell  you  wbat  would  do.  Suppose  Madame,  that  you 
write  to  Mary  Burroughes,  and  tell  her  that  you  have  seen  me,  and 
that  I  can  be  of  service  to  her.  If  she  would  meet  me  at  the  raiU 
way,  I  could  explain  matters." 

"  Yes,  that  is  true ;  but  she  would  not  know  you." 

"Not  know  me?" 

''Bah,  you  are  vain  as  handsome.  You  think  so  fine  aooaii 
would  be  known  everywhere.  But  if  I  tell  her  to  look  out  for  a 
handsome  man,  yet  you  may  not  know  her,  for  Mary  is  not  so 
handsome  as  she  once  was.  Listen,  you  shall  wear  a  pink  in  your 
button.hole,  and  Mary  shall  have  a  pink  bow  on  the  end  of  the 
parasol, — is  it  not  so  ?" 

'^  Capital,  Madfime  !     And  this  child,  Madame,  is  it  dead?*' 

'*I8  the  little  Henry  dead,  you  ask?  Yes,  he  is  dead.  He 
fell  into  the  river.     You  are  faint,  sir  ?" 

"No,  thank  you;  only  for  a  moment.  Was  he  drowned! 
Does  not  Mary  know  ?" 

''  She  knows  nothing.  She  thinks  that  child  is  alive  still  at  a 
place  called  Talminster.  It  was  singular  that  man  Neville  jumped 
into  the  water  to  save  that  child,  and  he  did  not  know  it  was  bis 
own!" 

"  Did  he  ?"  asked  Frank. 

"Yes." 

**Then    ten    thousand   curses  b 1  him!"   exclaimed   de 

Calverly.     In  another  moment  he  had  recovered  his  self-possession. 
**  Excuse  me,  Madame,  for  swearing  before  a  lady." 

"  I  pardon,  for  he  is  great  villain,  this  Mr.  Neville!" 

**  And  now,  Madame,  I  will  take  my  leave,  and  I  hope  our 
acquaintance  may  not  cease  with  this  one  visit." 

**You  are  too  good  !" 

"  Then  I  may  call  again  ?" 

**  Ah,  certainly  ;    my  house  is  at  your  disposaL" 

**  Then  for  the  present  adieu,  Madame." 

When  Frank  saw  his  father,  he  said  to  him — 

"  If  you  want  to  get  at  the  facts  of  this  business,  have  nothing 
to  do  with  Madame  Delacho&e,  she  is  a  very  dangerous  woman ;  hit 
if  you  can  get  hold  of  Humphrey  Bugge,  the  poUceman  at  I^igi^ 
you  will  know  more  than  that  woman  will  ever  tell  you." 

'^  I  shall  write,  Frank,  to  Mr.  Neville,  and  demand  an  expltf*- 
tion." 

Fraiik  said  nothin   for  a  niiQut.e  or  two. 
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As  you  like,  sir ;  but  I  vish  you  to  clearly  understand  one 
bing.  No  allusion  must  be  made  to  me  in  this  business.  If  there 
rere  any  tales  at  Cambridge,  I  am  not  going  to  allude  to  them 
excepting,  of  course,  to  you." 

*•  I  see,  Frank  !  I  cannot  say  but  what  your  scruples  are  right — 
n  fact,  they  are  honourable  to  you.  Will  you  give  me  back  those 
Btters?" 

*'  Yes,  sir  ;  but  take  my  advice,  or  you  may  rue  it.  Say  not 
ne  word  as  to  how  those  letters  came  into  your  possession.  Tell 
ly  mother  this  too.*' 

*'  And  when  shall  we  see  you  again,  Frank  ?*' 

**  Not  for  a  few  days,  sir ;  I  have  business  at  Puddlehurst." 

CHAPTER  XXIV. 

THE     ACCUSATIONS. 

The  llev.  Mr.  Neville,  accompanied  by  his  mother,  went  up  to 
own  at  the  request  of  the  General,  who  apologised  for  his  inability 
0  proceed  himself  to  Leigh,  on  account  of  a  threatened  attack  of 
out,  to  receive  an  explanation  which  he  stated  he  considered  abso- 
iitely  necessary,  and  not  capable  of  being  deferred. 

Very  little  was  said  on  the  subject  as  mother  and  son  travelled 
ip  to  London.  They  both  suspected  that  the  General  and  Mrs. 
e  Calverly  thought  Florence  might  do  better  in  the  matrimonial 
ray,  and  were  anxious  to  induce  the  curate  to  give  up  his  preten- 
ions ;  but  neither  liked  to  broach  this  view,  and  so  tliey  waited 
atiently  for  the  General's  explanations. 

Their  reception  in  Brook  Street  was  by  no  manner  of  means 
riendly,  although  the  General  was  courteous  enough.  He  had  re- 
eived  them  in  his  library,  and  Mrs.  de  Calverly  was  not  present, 
ifter  a  few  minutes  of  trifling  conversation  the  General  proceeded 
3  business : 

**I  have  written  to  Mr.  Neville,  my  dear  madam,  to  request 
3me  explanation  upon  matters  affecting  his  conduct,  which  I  may 
ly  are  at  present  both  mysterious  and  capable  of  an  interpretation 
hich  would  be  painful  to  all  his  friends,  if  true.  If  Mr.  Neville 
ishes  it  I  will  make  our  interview  private ;  or  should  you,  my  dear 
ladam,  cesire  to  be  present,  I  will  request  Mrs.  de  Calverly  to 
>in  us." 

The  curate  said  he  should  prefer  his  mother  to  be  present,  and 
16  General  left  the  room  to  fetch  his  wife. 

When  they  returned  she  shook  hands  with  Mrs.  Neville,  but 
mtented  herself  by  giving  Mr.  Neville  au  eli^bors^te  but  freezing 
i^rtaev. 
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Havingr  requested  Ins  auditors  to  be  seated,  the  Qeaeral  com. 
nienccd  :  *'  Mr.  Neville,  I  regret  to  say  that  rumour  has  been  very 
busy  with  your  name  in  connection  with  that  unfortunate  child 
drowned  at  Leigh." 

Mrs.  Neville  started,  and  the  curate  coloured  crimson.  In 
another  moment  he  was  cool  again ;  but  his  manner  was  not 
exactly  what  it  had  been  when  he  arrived.         ♦ 

*'  That  chap  means  to  brazen  it  out/*  said  the  General  to  him- 
self.  "I  must  remark,"  he  continued,  "  that  it  is  not  desirable 
that  a  minister  of  the  Church  of  England  should,  in  fact,  behave 
himself  as  though  he  were  not  a  minister  of  the  Chmtjh  of  Eng- 
land. Young  men  will  be  young  men ;  but  an  open  parade  of 
loose  notions  of  morality  is  bad  taste,  and,  if  you  will  pardon  me  fur 
saying  so,  ungentlemanly." 

**  I  am  not  aware,  General  de  Calverly,  that  I  am  in  any  way 
interested,  at  least,  in  the  way  you  imagine,  in  that  unfortnnate 
child." 

*'  Then,  Mr.  Neville,  I  must  ask  you  why  the  child  bore  your 
name  ?  J.  have  reason  to  believe  he  was  called  Henry  Neville.  Is 
that  so?" 

"Yes,  I  suppose  that  is  true." 

"  Do  you  know  the  mother,  Mr.  Neville  1" 

The  curate  looked  hard  and  resolute  as  he  answered,  "  I  believe 
I  do." 

"  She  is  not  your  wife  ?" 

"Thank  God,  no?" 

"And  now,  Mr.  Neville,"  said  the  Greneral,  with  his  most 
gentlemanly  manner,  and  in  his  quietest  tone  of  voice,  "  I  ani 
afraid  I  must  read  a  letter,"  and  the  General  produced  one  of  the 
documents  received  from  Madame  Delachose.  It  was  the  passionate 
epistle  in  which  Walter  had  refused  to  release  Mary  Burroughes 
from  her  engagement.  When  the  General  came  to  the  passage 
where  Frame  said  he  would  give  up  mother,  father,  and  all,  for  her 
dear  sake,  the  curate  groaned  with  agony.  He  was  deadly  pale  as 
he  started  to  his  feet. 

**  Stop,  sir !"  he  said.  **  How  dare  you  read  my  letters!  You 
of  all  men,  too  !" 

**  Walter,"  said  Mrs.  Neville,  "  be  calm,  dearest" 

The  curate  sank  down  upon  bis  chtdr,  and  muttered,  ''  Let  him 


CO  on." 


'*  I  shall  add  no  more,  Mr.  Neville.  Of  course,  I  do  not  adc 
you  to  acknowledge  the  paternity  of  that  child ;  but  yoa  will 
excuse  my  suspicions,  which  I  confess  will  not  be  dissipated, 
excepting  by  your  declaring  the  ns^me  of  the  woman  and  the  samo 
of  the  father  of  her  child," 
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**You  have  the  woman's  name  upon  the  letter,"  said  the 
urate. 

"No,  only  Mary.'' 

'*  And  you,  General  de  Calverly,  know  no  more  than  that?" 

"  If  you  choose  to  assume  so,  Mr.  Neville,  I  shall  not  contra- 
ict  you  ;  but  I  must  bring  you  back  to  my  question.  Will  you 
tate  the  name  of  the  mother  and  father  of  tliat  child  V 

'*  No,"  said  the  curate,  very  calmly. 

**  Walter  !"  said  his  mother. 

'*  Nay,  madam,  1  am  answered  already,"  replied  the  General. 
*Mr.  Neville  will  understand  that  from  henceforth  we.  are 
trangers  V 

**  Can  I  not  see  Miss  de  Calverly  V  asked  the  curate,  in  ahesita- 
ing  manner,  as  if  he  was  stunned  and  puzzled. 

** Certainly  not,"  replied  the  General. 

"  Can  my  mother  see  her  for  a  moment  ?" 

**  To  what  purpose,  Mr.  Neville  ?" 

"  Merely  that  I  may  hear  if  sue  believes  in  my  guilt." 

*'  Perhaps  it  would  be  as  well,  General,"  said  Mrs.  de  Calverly. 
'  Will  you  follow  us,  Mrs.  Neville  1" 

The  curate  was  left  alone  for  ten  minutes,  and  then  Mrs. 
Jfcville  returned. 

The  stiffest  of  bows  and  curtseys  closed  the  interview  ;  and  the 
mrate,  giving  his  arm  to  his  mother,  proceeded  to  their  hotel. 

Mrs.  Neville  looked  sadly  at  her  son  when  they  met  in  the  sit- 
iing-room. 

'*  Have  you  nothing  to  say  to  me,  Walter  ?"  she  asked,  timidly. 

**  Yes,  mother,  I  have  got  a  story  to  tell  you." 

**  Would  it  be  better  to  do  so,  Walter  ?  I  doubt  and  fear  now  ; 
voX  I  have  no  certainty,  and  still  some  hope.  It  may  kill  me  to 
lave  to  doubt  you  ;  but  oh,  my  boy  !  shall  I  have  to  despise  you  ? 
—I  could  bear  anything  but  that  !" 

"  I  don't  know,  mother.  I  think  I  do  not  judge  clearly  about 
t  at  all, — it  was  so  strange  a  blow,  and  so  unexpected,  that  I  think 
or  a  time  it  upset  my  reason,  and  the  old  horror  comes  back  when 
;he  story  is  revived.  If  you  despise  me  I  must  boar  it ;  but  you 
nuAt  hear  me." 

"  And  you  will  conceal  nothing,  Walter  V 

**  I  do  not  say  so;  but  I  will  tell  you  no  lie.  Sit  down,  mother, 
please,  and  let  me  get  it  over ;  it  seems  to  me  while  T  hold  this 
irretched  secret  that  I  care  for  nothing.  It  has  taken  away  love 
ind  friendship,  friend  and  bride,  and  now  a  new  and  better  love. 
iVliat  wonder  if  it  take  away  my  mother  ?  Sit  down,  I  say,  and 
lear  me." 

Mrs.  Neville  did  as  her  son  desired  her.     She  was  not  a  weak 
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woman ;  but  there  was  somethiDg  about  her  son's  manner  which 
overawed  her.  His  suff^rinor  was  evidently  real  and  very  hard  to 
bear,  and  as  she  looked  at  him  her  resentment  faded  from  her 
mind. 

**  Do  you  remember,  mother,"  began  the  curate,  **  when  I  oh. 
tained  a  large  sum  at  Cambridge  from  my  father,  and  refused  to 
give  any  explanation,  excepting  that  it  was  to  be  employed  to  ft 
good  purpose  ?" 

Mrs.  Neville  nodded  her  head,  but  did  not  raise  her  faoe; 
she  could  not  bear  to  look  upon  him,  he  seemed  so  utterly 
wretched. 

**  Well,  my  story  begins  a  few  months  before  that.  There  was 
a  young  girl  living  at  a  milliner's  in  Cambridge ;  she  was  veiy 
beautiful,  and  I  lost  my  heart  and  I  made  a  fool  of  myself.  That 
is  a  simple  story  so  far." 

**  Did  you  ruin  her,  Walter? 

"Be  quiet,  mother!  let  me  tell  it  all  my  own  way  or  it  will 
choke  me.     Did  I  ruin  her  ?    No !    I  tell  you  that  I  loved  her !  I 
was  but  a  boy, — I   had    no    more   tliought  of  harming   Maiy 
Burroughes  than  of  committing  murder.    I  asked  her  to  marry  me; 
and  that  letter,  read  by  the  Gensral  to-day,  was  my  reply  when 
Mary  Burroughes  wished  to  break  off  the  engagement" 
"  Why  did  she  wish  to  break  it  off,  Walter  ?" 
"  Because,  I  suppose,  she  had  a  little  pity  for  her  most  miser- 
able dupe.     It  was  an  accident  that   broke  off  that  marriage, 
mother.     It  was  on  the  Wednesday  evening  that  I  entered  the 
house  where  she  lived,  through  the  side  gate,  and  strolled  round  to 
the  sitting-room,  which  was  at  the  back  of  the  house,  and  opened 
into  the  garden.     To  my  surprise,  I  heard  Mary's  voice  in  earnest 
conversation  with  another.     I  knew  his  voice,  too.     It  was  that  of 
my  most  intimate  friend.    I  don't  know  what  made  me  do  it— I 
stopped  to  listen.     There  was  a  little  porch  which  sheltered  the 
garden  door,  it  was  nearly  closed,  but  not  quite,  and  I  could  see  into 
the  room .   It  was  a  nice  sight,  mother,  for  a  bridegroom !    There  she 
stood,  with  her  face  flushed  and  her  eyes  streaming  with  tears,  with 
her  arms  round  my  friend's  neck  I     What  was  she  saying,  do  pn 
think,  mother  ?  She  begged  him  to  take  her  away,  to  save  her  from 
marrying  me !     And,  mother,  he  refused.    I  heard  bim,  when  she 
dropped  her  head  with  shame  and  said,  *  How  can  I  do  this  sin 
now  V     I  heard  him  laugh  and  say,  *  Nonsense,  Mary !  many  the 
fool  I  You  will  have  a  husband  and  a  lover  too  then.'  What  do  joa 
think  I  did,  mother  ?     I  did  nothing, — upon  my  soul,  nothiDg  at 
all !     It  seemed  that  I  had  only  one  bope,  and  ibat  was,  that  no 
one  should  know  that  such  a  miserable  dupe  and  fool  bad  eter 
existed.    I  crept  away  at  last  like  a  thief,  and  got  home  to  coUegi 
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While  I  was  wondering  >vbat  step  to  take,  I  got  a  letter  from 
Mary's  aunt,  to  say  that  the  girl  had  disappeared,  and  that  my 
neck-handkerchief  had  been  found  in  the  porch.  I  remembered 
clutching  at  it,  and  thinking  I  was  chokiug.  I  went  down  to  the 
house  at  once,  and  I  think  that  Mary's  flight  was  due  to  her 
having  caught  sight  of  me  as  I  glided  away  from  the  window.  I 
never  saw  her  afterwards  but  once." 

•*  Then,  Walter,  dearest,  you  are  free  from  sin  !  May  God  for. 
give  me  for  being  vile  enough  to  doubt  my  own  boy  !" 

"  Free  from  sin,  mother  ?  Foolishness  is  sin  !  Think  of  the 
love  I  had  wasted.  Consider  what  I  would  have  done  to  win  that 
mookery  of  woman's  love.  Father,  mother,  prospects,  all !  No- 
thing was  too  good  to  fling  at  her  feet,  and  she  knew  it ;  and  he 
knew  it,  and  he  laughed  in  scorn  and  contempt  as  he  destroyed 
in  lust  the  purity  of  the  temple  where  I  had  offered  up  my  foolish 
love." 

*' Thank  God,  Walter,  for  your  escape.  Foolish,  do  you  sayl 
You  were  not  foolish  ;  you  were  a  boy,  and  acted  like  a  boy ;  but, 
thank  God,  again  that  you  were  my  own  own  boy,  and  don't  blush 
before  your  mother,  Walter.  There  is  no  honest  wife  or  mother, 
nor  a  pure  girl  in  England,  that  would  look  with  contempt  on 
such  foolishness  as  yours!"  She  held  out  her  arms,  and  Walter 
kissed  the  tears  from  her  eyes,  and  then  the  two  sat  hand-in-hand 
for  a  minute,  when  the  conversation  was  resumed  in  a  different 
tone.  They  were  friends  again,  and  better  friends  and  closer  than 
they  had  been  for  years.  Mrs.  Neville,  for  one,  did  not  regret  the 
journey  to  town. 

**  What  became  of  her,  Walter  r ' 

**  Ah,  mother;  now  we  come  to  my  revenge, — that  is  to  say, 
if  it  was  revenge.  Do  you  know,  mother,  I  can  never  satisfy  my- 
self whether  I  did  right  or  wrong.  I  am  not  sure,  if  it  was  to  be 
done  over  again,  that  I  would  act  as  I  did ;  but  it  is  too  late 
now." 

"  What  was  it,  Walter  ?" 

**  I  must  go  back  now  to  that  money  business,  mother.  Mary's 
seducer  was  a  gambler.  I  wonder,  now,  how  I  ever  became  so  in- 
fatuated with  that  man, — I  ought  to  have  known  better.  I  had 
heard  that  he  did  play  high,  and  I  knew  that  he  had  strange  notions 
about  morality ;  but  he  seemed  in  some  ways  so  innocent,  that  I 
put  the  best  constructions  upon  everything.  I  thought  it  was  all 
fiin  and  frolic,  and,  although  I  should  not  have  recommended  him 
as  a  companion  for  others,  I  never  dreamt  that  he  would  injure  me. 
Fool  that  I  was  not  to  know  that  if  he  were  false  in  one  thing  he 
would  be  false  in  all, — for  he  had  nothing  to  guide  him  but  his 
own  wayward  will.     The  very  next  week  after  Mary's  disappear- 
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ance  I  was  astonished  at  being  called  upon  to  pay  up  a  promissory 
note  for  one  hundred  pounds.  My  friend  had  drawn  it,  and  it 
seems  I  had  accepted  it.  Mother,  the  signature  was  a  forgery !  I 
will  do  him  the  justice  to  say  he  had  no  intention  of  defi^aading 
roe,  nor  of  putting  himself  in  the  power  of  the  law.  The  money  to 
take  up  the  note  was,  I  found  afterwards,  actually  lodged  to  bis 
credit  in  a  bank ;  but  in  his  flight  with  Mary  he  had  forgotten  to 
give  any  directions.  Well,  mother,  I  bought  that  note  with  your 
money,  and  I  have  it  still ;  and  I  made  a  strange  use  of  it.  I 
followed  my  friend,  and  I  gave  him  his  choice — he  might  marry 
the  girl,  or  he  might  go  to  prison  for  forgery.  He  had  his 
choice." 

**  And  did  he  marry  her?" 

'^  Yes,  mother,  after  a  little  struggle.  But  he  made  a  stipula- 
tion which  has  led  to  all  this  harm, — he  would  marry  only  od  con- 
dition that  the  marriage  was  kept  secret  while  he  and  Mary  lived, 
unless  he  chose  to  disclose  it.  I  gave  in  -at  last.  And  now, 
mother,  you  see  why  I  cannot  give  up  the  name  of  the  father  of 
Mary  Burroughes's  child.  I  think  it  is  my  turn  to  ask  questions 
now.     What  did  Florence  say  V* 

**  Florence,  my  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Neville,  "  behaved  like  a  very 
bad  daughter.  To  all  her  father  told  ber  she  simply  replied/ 1 
cannot  believe  it,'  until  the  General  was  almost  frantic.  'Will 
nothing  convince  you,  obstinate  girl  T  gaid  the  poor  man  at  last. 
*  Yes,  papa,  dear,'  said  Florence.  *  Perhaps  you  will  inform  me 
what  proof  is  wanting?'  he  inquired.  *Only  Mr.  Neville's 
own  confession,  papa  1'  that  is  what  Miss  Florence'  said— so 
keep  up  your  spirits,  Walter,  and  wait  Florence  is  worth  waiting 
for. 


CHAPTER  XXV. 

BEST      AT      LAST. 

PuPDLEHURST  was  not  a  very  lively  place.  It  was  but  a 
village,  and  depended  for  its  very  existence  on  a  small  town  aboat 
two  miles  distant.  The  baker  who  supplied  Puddlehurst  drove 
over  from  the  town  daily,  so  did  the  butcher ;  and  if  these  alter- 
prising  tradesmen  had  discontinued  their  visits,  Puddlehurst  woqU 
have  been  reduced  to  live  on  cocks  and  hens,  washed  down  by  the 
beer  of  the  local  inn,  "  The  Green  Lion."  There  were  but  three 
houses  of  any  pretensions  at  Puddlehurst.  One  was  '*  Oatlands," 
now  shut  up,  where  the  grandfather  of  Qeorge  bad  resided ;  anotber 
was  ''Maida  Villa,"  where  his  aunt  lived,  who  bad  latdy  giveft 
this  invitation  which  George  had  accepted  for  his  daughter  and  him* 
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self;  and  ibis  third  great  bouse  was  "  Dafifell  Hall/'  and  belonged, 
or  ratber  did  lately  belong,  to  the  very  "Major  Mansell,"  who 
bad  commanded  the  wing  of  the  regiment  which  had  distinguished 
itself  at  **  Ramgungewagly-woUah,'*  when  the  poor  major  lost  bis 
life  there.  The  major  bad  been  twice  married,  and  his  eldest  boy, 
now  fifteen  years  of  age^  was  heir  to  the  landed  property  and  bouse ; 
but  the  bouse  was  at  present  inhabited  by  Mrs.  Mansell,  the  second 
wife  of  the  major,  and  now  his  widow. 

The  arrival  of  Mrs.  Mansell  at  Puddlehurst  had  been  quite  an 
event,  and  following  as  it  did  so  closely  upon  the  visit  of  George 
and  his  daughter  to  Miss  Burroughes,  it  had  been  a  little  too  much 
for  the  minds  of  the  inferior  female  population  of  Puddlehurst,  and 
the  women  stood  perpetually  in  little  groups  at  their  garden-gates. 
The  general  opinion  was  favourable ;  there  was  no  doubt  that  Miss 
Burroughes'  grand-niece  was  goodJooking,  and  there  was  a  little 
romance  about  her,  in  consequence  of  the  family  quarrels  between 
her  great  grandfather  and  her  grandfather.  As  to  Mrs.  Mansell, 
no  one  could  praise  her  enough,  she  was  such  a  pretty  dear,  with 
her  one  child  and  her  dozens  of  Indian  shawls.  George,  too,  was 
approved  of.  fie  might  marry  again,  the  gossips  considered ;  and 
why  should  he  not  by-and-bye  take  the  widowed  Mrs.  Mansell  for 
a  wife  ?  Mary  Burroughes  was  happy  for  many  reasons ;  it  was 
something  to  have  got  the  widow  of  a  brother  office  of  Frank*s  for  a 
neighbour.  George  Burroughes  was  less  contented ;  his  aunt  was 
rather  trying,  she  was  a  very  fair  and  quiet  old  lady,  very  kind 
and  very  harmless ;  but  by  no  means  a  lively  companion.  George 
called  her ''an  animated  vegetable,"  she  passed  all  her  mornings 
in  the  garden  collecting  slugs  and  snails,  which  she  carried  off 
tenderly  to  the  nearest  hedges  to  mourn  over  the  repast  of  which 
she  robbed  them. 

''The  world  is  wide  enough  for  us  all,"  she  remarked,  as  she 
filled  the  basket  for  the  second  time  with  a  collection  of  slimy  slugs. 
"Don't  injure  them,  nephew  George,"  she  said  ;  "remember  the 
lines,  '  Welcome,  welcome,  to  my  cup,  couldst  thou  sip  and  sip  it 
up.'     Kindness  to  the  lower  creation  is  a  duty." 

''I  don't  know,  ma'am,"  said  George,  who  had  a  horror  of  slugs, 
"  that  you  would  like  it  if  any  one  took  you  up  by  the  back  of  the 
neck  tenderly  while  you  were  at  dinner,  and  carried  you  off  to  the 
ooalbole." 

The  old  lady  pondered,  and  then  remarked — 

"  I  think,  George,  dear,  I  only  meant  that  we  should  not  inflict 
any  pain  upon  animals,  excepting  for  our  own  benefit.  You  s^ee,  I 
must  look  after  my  roses  1" 

'*  Oh,  certainly,  ma'am;  I  was  only  joking." 

"Were  you,  George?  how  very  singular  I  did  not  know  that 
any  of  our  family  ever  joked !"  i  i 
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In  the  afternoon  the  old  lady  bad  to  be  amused  by  baving  the 
newspaper  read  to  b^r,  and  this  fell  to .  Mary's  lot,  for  George 
managed  to  be  away  from  tbc  bouse  a  good  deal.  But  >Tary  did 
not  mucb  care,  she  bad  something  else  to  occupy  ber  thoughts. 
She  had  seen  Frank.  She  met  him  at  the  little  railway  station  as 
she  had  been  instructed  to  do  by  Madame,  and  the  pair  wandered 
away  among  the  lanes  which  led  away  from  Puddlehurst.  Mary 
tried  to  think  as  she  walked  rapidly  by  bis  side,  as  be  strode  away 
for  a  quarter  of  a  mile  without  speaking ;  but  she  could  not  arrange 
her  ideas.  All  seemed  absorbed  in  the  consciousness  that  Frank  was 
there,  and  by  her  side.  He  stopped  at  last  in  a  sequestered  spot 
and  spoke — 

"  Well,  Mary,  we  have  met  again."  He  held  out  his  hand  and 
she  placed  hers  timidly  in  his;  she  looked  up  wistfully  in  his  face  and 
the  tears  stood  in  her  eyes.  Frank  gave  a  little  laugh.  "  DoD*t 
be  a  fool,  Mary ;  we  are  too  old  to  be  sentimental.  Mary  could  not 
help  it ;  tears  streamed  down  her  face,  and  she  threw  her  arms 
round  his  neck  and  hung  there.  Frank  kissed  her  carelessly,  and 
then  untwined  her  arms.  "  Mary,"  he  said,  "you  had  better bs 
sensible,  or  by  Jove  you  will  not  sea  much  of  me.  Suppose 
some  one  saw  you  I  I  came  down  here  to  meet  you  to  got  thi«  sort 
of  thing  over.  I  must  come  to  Puddlehurst  to  see  Mrs.  Mxnsell; 
and  I  wanted  to  tell  you  that  we  must  meet  as  strangers." 

** Frank,  dear,"  said  Mary,  "you  have  not  askeJ  after  the 
boy." 

"  By  Jove,  no  !    How  is  he,  Mary — quite  well  ?" 

"  Yes,  dearest.  And,  Frank,  have  you  heard  that  my  father  has 
come  into  some  large  property  here  ?" 

**  No ;  bow  could  I  possibly  have  heard  it  ?" 

**  Yes,  Frank,  all  the  Burroughes  estate.  And,  Frank,  dearest, 
don't  you  think  that  you  could  let  the  secret  b9  known?  Ob, 
Frank,  look  at  me — look  at  my  face,  think  what  I  was,  and  what  I 
am ;  and  dearest,  dearest  Frank,  have  mercy  !" 

Frank  de  Calverly  hesitated. 

"  We  will  see,  Mary  ;  but  in  the  meantime  bsware,  for  if  the 
secret  is  told,  it  shall  be  in  my  own  way,  and  in  my  own  good  time. 
And  now,  Mary,  good-bye !  you  will  see  me  again  perhaps  to-morrow. 
I  shall  get  Mrs.  Mansell  to  let  me  accompany  her  when  she  calls 
upon  your  aunt— of  course  they  visit  ?" 

"  Yes." 

**  Is  your  father  here  now  ?" 

''  He  was  in  London  last  night ;  but  he  will  be  ba6k  to- 
night." 

'*  Very  well,  then,  I  will  make  his  acquaintance,  and  yours  too, 
Mary,  for  the  first  time.  M  uJ  that !  You  cau  a^t  a  part  prittj 
well." 
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"  Frank,"  said  Mary ;  "  don't  speak  so  harshly.  If  I  acted  a 
Murt  once  it  was  for  you." 

**  Ah,  well,"  he  replied ;  **  it  will  be  for  yourself  now  ;  so  there 
8  less  chance  of  your  breaking  down.  There,  good-bye — ^no  more 
lonsense  ;"  and  he  shook  her  hand  carelessly. 

Mary  drew  down  her  veil  and  left  him ;  Frank  lighted  a  cigar 
ind  strolled  backwards  and  forwards  until  she  was  out  of  sight. 

"  I  don't  know  but  what  I  might  do  as  she  wants,"  he  said  to 
liraself,  "  if  there  is  money  enough ;  but  it  must  be  a  good  sum  to 
econcile  me  to  the  sacrifice.  Howr  the  woman  has  altered,  to  be 
ure !  I  wonder  how  I  ever  could  have  cared  for  her !  I  don't 
hink  I  ever  did  much,  and  if  it  had  not  been  for  wishing  to  cut 
ut  that  cursed  Neville,  I  should  never  have  got  into  that  scrape. 
\y  Jove,  I  ought  to  have  told  her  the  child  is  dead  !  It's  all  the 
etter  he  has  gone  in  some  ways,  because  the  whole  of  the  past 
>uld  be  kept  a  secret  now,  and  we  might  get  married  over  again 
ithout  having  to  explain  the  history  of  the  youngster.  Never 
and,  I  have  had  enough  serious  conversation  for  one  day ;  and  now 
think  I  might  make  my  way  to  Mrs.  Mansell's. 

There  were  two  or  three  lanes  intersecting  each  other  near  the 
>ot  where  he  had  the  interview  with  Mary,  and  Frank  de  Calverly 
K>k  the  one  that  branched  slightly  to  the  right.  If  he  had  taken 
le  one  to  the  left  he  would  have  met  Mary  Burroughes  again.  It 
as  just  as  well  he  did  not,  for  he  was  in  no  humour  for  sentiment. 
jid  there  in  the  shade  of  some  willows  that  overhung  a  dark  pool, 
ring  in  some  waste  land  which  bordered  on  the  roadway,  sat  Mary, 
be  very  image  of  despair.  Her  hands  were  clasped  over  her  breast, 
nd  her  breathing  was  short  and  hurried. 

'*•!  wonder,"  she  said  herself,  '*  if  I  am  dying !  I  never  felt  this 
ain  so  terribly  before.  Ch,  if  it  were  not  for  my  little  Henry,  how 
lad  I  should  be  to  go !  surely,  God  might  forgive  me,  for  if  I  have 
nned,  oh,  how  I  have  suffered !  And  this  man  does  not  even  care 
►r  me,  and  would  be  glad  if  I  cumbered  his  path  no  more — ^perhaps 
od  will  take  me  soon.  What  was  it  aunt  read  last  night  ?  it  has 
Ben  ringing  in  my  ears  all  day.  I  know — *  Then  when  lust  hath 
mceived,  it  bringeth  forth  sin;  and  sin,  when  it  is  finished,  bringeth 
rth  death.'  Lord  help  me !"  said  the  poor  creature  as  she  fell 
son  her  knees  and  stretched  out  her  hands  to  Heaven.  *'  I  am  so 
ifit  t9  die,  and  scarcely  sorry  for  my  sin." 

On  the  following  day  Mrs.  Mansell  called  upon  the  elder  Miss 
iirroughes,  and  introduced  Captain  de  Calverly  to  that  lady  and 
ir  relation.  The  conversation  at  first  was  not  very  interesting. 
iss  Burroughes  mentioned  that  the  weather  was  hot,  and  supposed 
was  hotter  in  India.  Captain  de  Calverly  considered  it  was 
tter  decidedly. 
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*'  Did  Mrs.  Mansell  often  take  tea  with  the  native  ladies  T* 
Mrs.  Mansell  laughed  and  said,  ''  not  very  often.     Was  Captain 
de  Calverly  fond  of  gardening  ?  if  so,  Miss  Burroughes  would  be 
delighted  to  show  him  hers." 

The  Captain  was  devoted  to  gardening,  *'  in  fact,  could  not  get 
on  without  his  *  molly,*  *'  he  said. 

Miss  Burroughes  drew  herself  up  rather  at  this. 

*'*Your  Molly,'  Captain  de  Calverly?"  she  said  meekly, but 
firmly. 

*' Yes,  madam.  Oh,  I  beg  your  pardoo,  for  using  the  Indian 
name ;  it  does  sound  like  the  English  word,  to  be  sure.  You  see, 
my  dear  madam,  that  our  mollys  are  our  gardeners  in  India." 

Miss  Burroughes  was  so  puzzled  that  she  felt  unequal  to  carrj- 
ing  on  the  conversation  much  longer  unassisted ;  for  George  and  bis 
daughter  were  both  silent. 

**I  suppose  Mary  is  shy,"  thought  the  old  lady;  "but  really 
George  might  help  me  out  a  little." 

Luckily^  just  in  time  to  save  a  dead  pause,  George  opened  bis 
lips. 

**I  beg  your  pardon,"  he  said, '*  Captain  de  Calverly ;  but  I 
think  I  must  have  seen  you  before,  or  your  relations.  May  I  ask  if  you 
are  connected  with  General  de  Calverly,  who  was  stopping  atLeigb 
this  summer  ?" 

**  He  is  my  father,"  replied  the  Captain.  "  Did  you  meetbim 
there,  Mr.  Burroughes  ?" 

"  Yes,  we  were  all  mixed  up  together  in  a  most  unpleasant 
business.'* 

''What  was  that,  George  1"  inquired  Miss  Burroughes,  *'He 
does  keep  things  so  quiet,  Mrs.  Mansell,  that  I  never  heard  he  bad 
been  at  Leigh.     Did  your  father  tell  you,  Mary  ?" 

*'  He  told  me^  aunt,  he  had  been  at  Talminster  at  tlie  time  of  a 
railway  accident;  but  I  forget  about  Leigh." 

"You  would  not  listen,  Mary,"  said  her  father.  "Wby,  I 
consider  I  was  quite  a  hero  there,  as  heroes  go  now-a-days.  I 
jumped  into  the  water  up  to  my  waist!" 

"  Oh,  what  an  exciting  story !"  cried  Mrs.  ManselL  "Please, 
do  tell  it  to  us,  Mr.  Burroughes." 

"  Don't  you  think  we  had  better  be  going,  Mrs.  Mansell!''  w^ 
Frank,  as  he  half  rose  from  his  chair. 

*'  No ;  I  don't  think  so.  Captain  de  Calverly.  I'm  determined 
to  hear  this  story.  I  declare  it  is  quite  refreabing  to  hear  cif  any 
one  in  the  water  this  hot  day.     Please,  do  go  on,  Mr*  Boiroogbei-' 

Frank  bit  his  lips  and  sat  down.  He  shifted  his  chair  so  tbtt 
he  coulJ  keep  a  good  look  at  Mary  Burroughes'  face. 

'*Iaui  not  a  j;ood  hand  at  a  story,"  began   Mr.  Burnmgbcs; 
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but  I  will  try  and  make  it  as  short  as  possible.  I  was  on  the  beach 
t  Leigh,  when  all  of  a  sudden  I  saw  a  young  man  jump  into  the 
^ater ;  and  then  a  young  lady  began  to  scream,  and  then  the  old 
entleman  began  to  shout." 

**How    very   interesting,  Mr.  Burroughes! — who   were  they 

11  r' 

*'  The  young  lady^  Mrs.  Mansell,  was  this  gentleman's  sister, 
liss  de  Calverly,  and  the  elderly  gentleman  was  his  father,  Qeneral 
e  Calverly,  and  the  young  man  was  Mr.  Neville,  a  curate  down 
t  Leigh." 

Mary  started  and  raised  her  eyes  quickly.  Frank  was  looking 
t  her  fixedly,  and  there  was  a  stern  expression  about  his  face  which 
r*amed  her  to  compose  herself. 

'*  Pray  go  on,  Mr.  Burroughes." 

''  Then  I  ran  up  and  the  General  asked  me  '  what  I  meant  by 
)tting  my  fellow-creatures  drown  before  his  face  V  ^  So  then  I  got 
ito  the  water  and  pulled  the  young  man  out." 

''  Dear  me  1"  said  the  elder  Miss  Burroughes ;  '^  was  he  dead  1" 

" No,  aunt;  but  the  boy  was." 

"What  boy  1"  inquired  Mrs.  Mansell ;  *'  you  never  said  a  word 
bout  a  boy." 

"Didn't  I?  oh,  yes,  tliere  was  a  boy,  and  the  curate  had 
imped  in  to  save  the  little  fellow ;  but  he  was  too  late ;  and  I  don't 
now  to  this  day  who  the  little  boy  was." 

"  Most  interesting  !"  said  Captain  de  Calverly.  **  Thanks,  very 
luch,  for  your  story.  We  really  must  be  going  now,  Mrs.  Mansell. 
shall  lose  my  train.  I  want  to  get  back  to  town — business  at  the 
lorse  Guards,  you  know." 

Mrs.  Mansell  rose. 

^  What  a  pity,"  she  said,  **  we  cannot  hear  any  more!  You 
on't  know  the  name  1" 

*'No,"  said  George;  **Mr8.  Andrews,  at  the  inquest,  who  had 
large  of  him  at  Talminster,  would  only  say  '  he  was  a  love  child, 
od  that  his  name  was  Henry.'  My  God !  what  is  the  matter?" 
e  said,  as  Mary  rose  from  her  chair ;  but  she  pushed  him  away. 

*'  Don't  touch  me,"  she  said,  and  she  staggered  across  the  room 
[id  clutched  hold  of  Frank  de  Calverly 's  arm.  *'  Tell  him,"  she 
kid  in  a  thick,  choking  voice  while  she  pointed  at  her  father,  "  tell 
im  it  is  not  true.  How  dare  he  come  back  to  us  and  tell  us  these 
eel" 

She  gazed  wildly  in  Frank's  face ;  whatever  she  saw  written 
lere  killed*  her.  She  flung  up  her  arms  above  her  head,  and,  with 
stifled  cry,  fell  senseless  on  the  floor.  When  Frank  and  her  father 
lised  her  she  was  at  rest, 
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CHAPTER    XXVI. 

IN  THE  '*  TIMES." 

Fkank  de  Calverly  was  left  alone  in  the  sitting-room,  while 
George  Eurrougbes  carried  his  daughter  in  his  strong  arms  to 
her  bed-room,  aud  the  women  followed  him,  hopeless,  helpless,  and 
bewildered,  and  yet  finding  relief  in  doing  something  about  their 
dead  sister,  although  thev  knew  their  labour  was  in  vain.  In  a 
few  minutes  Frank  heard  a  rapid  step  approaching,  and  he  drew 
himself  together,  and  set  his  teeth.  He  was  not  a  coward— he  could 
face  danger  and  death  as  well  as  any  man,  if  there  were  need  for  it ; 
but  the  need  never  existed  in  Frank's  imagination  unless  some 
selfish  purpose  of  his  own  was  to  be  accomplished,  and  could  not  be 
attained  without  the  risk.  He  knew  that  there  was  danger  to  him. 
self  now  approaching,  and  his  nerves  were  instantly  hardened  to 
meet  it. 

George  Burroughes  entered  the  room  with  a  rapid  step,  and 
walked  up  to  Frank.  His  face  was  pale  and  haggard,  and  he 
looked  len  years  older  than  he  had  done  an  hour  before.  His 
features  seemed  to  have  got  smaller,  and  the  muscles  about  the 
mouth  were  contracted  as  though  with  pain ;  his  eyes  were  half 
hidden  by  his  down-drawn  eyebrows  ;  but  then  there  was  a  fierce 
light  in  them,  which  boded  no  good, — he  looked  dangerous.  He 
placed  his  hand  heavily  on  Frank's  shoulder,  who  sat  still  and 
never  rose  from  his  chair." 

"  Who  are  you  V  he  said  ;  '*  speak,  man !  say  it  out !  whatever 
it  may  be,  bad,  or  worse  than  bad,  devilish  or  damnable, — say  it 
out !  Tell  me  no  lies — there  have  been  enough  of  them — let  me 
know  what  you  have  done  to  Mary,  and  then  we  will  have  our 
reckoning!" 

"  Frank  kept  his  his  eyes  fixed  upon  George's  countenance,  and 
every  muscle  was  prepared  for  resistance  if  the  man  had  moved  the 
hand,  which  still  rested  heavily  on  his  shoulder.  He  had  made  up 
his  mind  what  to  do — he  would  tell  the  truth.  There  was  abso- 
lutely nothing  to  be  gained  by  a  falsehood,  and  Frank  never  told 
one  without  an  object.  He  kept  his  gaze  on  George's  face,  and 
said,  quietly — 

**  She  was  my  wife." 

George  staggered  back  as  if  he  had  been  shot.  He  fell  into  a 
chair,  and  stared  at  Frank  with  eyes  that  seemed  for  a  time  to  have 
lost  their  meaning.  Before  he  could  speak  again  Miss  Barronghes 
and  Mrs.  Mansell  re-entered  the  room." 

*'  What  does  it  meas^  George,  dear?"  said  thQ  elder  lady. 
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He  could  not  speak,  but  pointed  to  Frank. 

Mrs.  Mansell  addressed  the  latter  coldly-^ 

"  Captain  de  Calverly,  will  you  give  any  explanation  or  not !" 

Frank  drew  himself  up,  and  bowed  to  Miss  Burroughes  and  Mrs. 
[ansell. 

**  I  have/*  he  said,  **  already  given  to  Mr.  Burroughes  all  the 
cplanation  I  am  bound  to  give — I  do  not  know  that  any  is  due  to 
lliers.  ,  However,  I  repeat  in  your  presence  what  I  have  said  to 
im,  his  daughter,  Mary,  was  my  wife  !*' 

"  Your  wife  I"  said  Miss  Burroughes  ;  "how  could  you  use  her 
>  cruelly  ?     You  must  have  deserted  her  for  years  I" 

Intelligence  seemed  coming  back  to  George  Burroughes,  and 
gain  the  angry  light  burnt  in  his  eyes.  He  would  have  it  out, 
e  thought,  with  this  man  yet 

"  How  dared  you,  you  villain  1"  he  said,  as  he  seized  Frank  by 
le  throat. 

•*  Stand  back  1"  was  the  reply.  "  Take  away  your  hand^  sir ;  I 
ill  give  no  answer  to  threats.  You  to  ask  me  why  I  left  my  wife 
»r  a  few  years !  Why,  you  were  her  father,  and  deserted  her  for  a 
fetime!'' 

He  had  hit  home  as  he  intended.  The  blood  rushed  crimson  to 
[eoi^e  Burroughes*  feice,  and  he  fell  backward  in  a  fit.  What 
ould  have  happened  to  the  afflicted  family  if  Madame  Delachose 
ad  not  soon  appeared  upon  the  scene  is  impossible  to  conjecture, 
[iifs  Burroughes  was  helpless  from  age,  Qeorge  was  shaken  by  his 
t,  and  unable  to  collect  his  ideas ;  Mrs.  Mansell  was  ignorant  of 
11  the  facts,  excepting  that  Frank  and  Mary  had  been  man  and 
ife,  and  Frank  de  Calverly  had  left  Puddlehurst.  But  Madame 
eld  the  clue  to  the  mystery. 

**It  is  all  clear  to  me,'*  she  said  to  Mr^.  Mansell.  ''I  do 
ot  explain  to  the  elderly  miss,  for  she  has  outlived  the  emotions  of 
lO  female  heart ;  but  with  you,  madam,  it  is  different.  My  poor 
lend,  Mary,  had  a  large  sensibility,  and  she  encouraged  two  lovers 
b  the  one  time.  She  will  marry  Mr.  Neville  and  this  Captain  de 
Overly  too.  Then  comes  the  baby,  and  after  that  the  jealousy  ! 
Qd  what  wonder,  when  she  call  the  baby  Henry  after  the  one  lover, 
nd  Neville  after  the  other?" 

*'  You  are  wron^  there,  Madame,"  said  Mrs.  Mansell ;  ''here  is 
copy  of  the  baptismal  certificate,  which  has  been  sent  with  that  of 
le  poor  woman's  marriage.  The  child  was  named  Henry  only. 
ly  own  idea  is  that  the  marriage  was  kept  secret  on  account  of 
le  different  rank  of  Captain  de  Calverly  and  Miss  Burroughes,  and 
lat,  when  the  child  was  put  out  to  nurse,  the  name  of  Neville  was 
iven  with  it  to  Mrs.  Andrews  as  that  of  the  father,  merely  to 
tceive  the  woman.     It  is  not  at  all  unlikely  that  Captain  de 
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Cnlverly  would  choose  that  vorv  name  if  he  had  got  tired  of  hispyii 
wife  and  wanted  to  vex  her." 

**  Then  he  is  a  bad  man  ;  he  makes  a  fool  of  everybody.  He 
d(  ceives  Marv  — but  she  was  onlv  a  cliild  ;  and  then  lie  makes  a  f^l 
of  ine.  1  ani  mad  wlieu  I  think  of  it.  Listen,  Madame  Mansell, 
and  i)itv  me.  I,  mvself,  v.out  t)  this  very  Mr.  Neville  and 
accused  him  of  being  the  father  of  the  child  of  Mary,  and  when  lie 
denied  it,  I  denounced  him  to  Mrs.  d3  Calverly,  the  mother  of  this 
very  captain." 

**  What  did  you  do  that  for,  Madame  Delachose  ?'* 

**l^ecause  this  Neville  was  to  marry  a  young  miss,  a  sister  of 
the  husband  of  Mary.     What  shall  I  do  ?" 

*'  You  must  write  to  Mrs.  de  Calverly  and  explain  the 
mistake,  of  course.  I  don't  think  we  had  better  say  anything 
about  this  Mr.  Neville  to  poor  Mr.  Burroughes,  my  dear  Madame 
Delachofce.*' 

**  No,  you  are  right  there,  madam.  It  does  not  do  for  men  to 
know  too  much.  They  are  like  Adam,  when  they  eat  of  that  fruit 
of  knowledge — it  never  agrees  with  them.  And  the  elderly  Miss 
Buiroughes,"  continued  Madame  Delachose,  **  what  use  to  tell 
her  ?  She  studies  onlv  the  injects  and  the  snails !  I  am  as 
ignorant  of  the  lives  of  caterpillars  as  she  is  of  men  and  women 
with  warm  blood  in  their  veins.  For  the  present,  then,  adieu,  while 
I  write  to  Mrs.  de  Calverly.*' 

"  My  dear,"  said  Mrs.  de  Calverly  to  the  General,  on  the  follow, 
ing  morning,  "  this  is  a  most  extraordinary  woman  !" 

"What  woman?" 

"This  Madame  Delachose.  She  has  bad  the  impudence  to 
write  to  me — and  she  must  be  mad  as  well  as  bad,  I  should 
think.  Here  is  what  she  says : — *  Madam , — I  withdraw  my  letters 
and  accuse  Mr.  Neville  no  longer.  He  is  not  the  parent  of  the 
child  at  Leigh — I  made  a  little  mistake.  The  real  father  was  Cap- 
tain  de  Calverly.'  " 

"  Oh,  the  woman  is  mad,  my  dear !" 

"  Papa,  dear,  may  I  come  in !"  said  Florence,  as  she  tapped  at 
the  door. 

"  Yes,  my  dear.     What  is  it  ?" 

''Look  here,  papa;  here  is  the  most  extraordinary  announce- 
ment in  The  Tnmes,  down  here  in  the  death  column.  '  At  Puddle* 
hurst,  on  the  14th  October,  at  the  residence  of  her  aunt.  Miss 
Burroughes,  Mary,  the  wife  of  Captain  de  Calverly,  203rd  Light 
Infantry.'  " 

''  Confound  theur  impudence !"  cried  the  Qeneral.  '*  Qet  me  a 
Bradshaw,  my  dear.  When  is  the  next  train  for  Puddlebuntt 
There's  the  postman  I    What  the  deuce  has  he  brought  t    Sou^ 
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other  surprise,  I  should  not  wonder.    Why  it's  from  that  fellow 
Neville !" 

"  General !"  said  Mrs.  de  Calverly,  warningly. 
"  Why,  this  is  most  extraordinary  !*'  continued  the  bewildered 
man.  **  You  may  stop,  Florence.  If  it  is  true,  it  is  only  risjht  you 
should  hear  it.  *  Sir/  it  begins.  *  I  find  that  it  is  no  longer  neces. 
sary  for  me  to  refuse  to  give  you  the  information  you  demanded  as 
to  the  parentage  of  the  little  child  drowned  at  Leigh.  He  was  the 
son  of  Frank  de  Calverly  and  his  wife  Mary.  May  I  request  to  be 
excused  from  entering  into  any  details  of  their  secret  marriage  some 
years  ago,  when  your  son  and  I  were  fellow-students  at  college  V — 
devilish  nice  students !"  ejaculated  the  General.  ***I  shall  feel 
obliged  by  you  informing  your  son  that  without  his  permission  I 
eball  decline  to  discuss  this  matter  with  any  one.'  '* 

**  Papa,"  cried  Florence,  "  Frank  is  coming  !  I  saw  him  in  that 
cab.'* 

"  Then  I  am  not  well,"  said  the  General.  **  I  have  got  a  tooth- 
liche.  You  can  see  him,  my  love,  if  you  like;  but  I  can't;"  and 
the  old  General  beat  a  hasty  retreat,  and  walked  up  stairs  to  bis 
bed-room  and  locked  the  door. 

When  Frank  entered  he  was  dressed  in  deep  mourning ;  but  his 
inanner  was  not  at  all  that  of  a  man  broken  down  with  sorrow. 

"  There,  don't  cry,  mother,"  he  eaid  as  he  kissed  her ;  "I  see  that 
you  have  read  it  in  Tlie  Times^  and  the  sooner  we  get  it  over  the 
l>etter.  You  can  stop,  Florence — what's  the  use  of  running  away  ?" 
•*  Yes,  it  is  quite  true,  mother.  I  married  Mary  Burroughes  at 
Cambridge  nearly  six  years  ago,  just  after  I  was  of  age.  T  daresay 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Neville  can  recollect  all  about  it." 

**  I^Vank,"  said  his  mother,  "  we  have  just  got  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Keville, — read  it." 

He  did  so,  and  returned  it. 

**  Yes,"  he  said,  ''Neville  is  right.    I  made  a  fool  of  myself, 
mother,  and  married  a  milliner's  apprentice  !" 
*•  Oh,  Frank  ;  how  could  you  ?" 

'*  I  suppose  I  was  romantic,  mother.  What  does  it  signify  ?  I 
am  not  the  least  bit  romantic  now,  and  the  girl  is  dead." 

"  Frank,"  cried  Florence,  **  please,  don't  talk  of  your  poor  wife 
like  that !" 

**  Excellent  women !"  sneered  Frank.  "  First  my  mother  tells 
me  I  ought  not  to  have  married  where  I  loved,  or  was  loved  too 
well,  aixi  now  my  little  sister  bids  me  mourn  for  a  woman  I  hated  ! 
Be  sensible,  mother.  The  thing  is  past  and  gone,  so  far  as  I  am 
concerned ;  and  so,  please,  tell  this  Mr.  Neville  that  I  thank  him 
for  keeping  my  secret  so  far.  I  don't  imagine  I  shall  ever  meel; 
4um  V>  t^l  t^  ^  myself.    Cfm  I  see  my  fiather  V' 
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He  is  not  well,  Frank." 
*'  Ah,  I  Riippase  ^o.  Taken  suddenly  ill,  I  suppose.  I  saw  his 
head  over  the  window-blind  as  I  drove  up.  It  does  not  signify 
a  bit ;  he  can  write  to  me,  and,  if  he  wishes  it,  I  will  come  here  as 
usual  on  mv  return  from  Paris ;  but  I  shall  only  come  on  condition 
that  no  further  reference  is  made  to  my  domestic  losses.  Good-bye, 
mother  dear  !'*  he  continued,  as  he  kissed  her,  and  his  voice  softened 
a  little  as  he  saw  her  grief.  **  I  am  really  sorry  you  are  so  vexed. 
Qood.bye,  Florence !"  and  Frank  left  the  room,  walked  quietly 
down  the  steps,  and  drove  off  in  his  "Hansom," 


CHAPTER  XXVn. 

OLD  AND  NEW. 

Winter  had  come  round  ajrain,  and  Leigh  was  deserted.  The 
beach  was  cold  and  desolate.  The  pleasure  boats  had  buried  them- 
selves bottom  up  in  despair,  and  hid  their  faces  in  the  shingle,  far 
above  high. water  mark.  Their  owners  came  down  to  look  at  them 
once  a  day,  and  then  went  gloomily  back  to  mind  their  business. 
The  female  population  chose  this  season  for  retirement,  and  Dr. 
Jemingham  was  fully  employed.  He  had  just  come  from  the  resi- 
dence  of  Mrs.  Baffles,  who  bad  presented  Mr.  Baffles  with  bis 
annual,  which  in  this  case  was  a  fine  boy,  when  he  met  the  Bev. 
Mr.  Moodle. 

"  How  are  you.  Dr.  Jemingham  1"  said  the  vicar;  **and, by. 
the-bye,  how  is  poor  Bugjje  ?** 

*'I  hardly  know,*'  replied  t)r.  Jemingham.  "  His  is  a  very 
queer  case.  His  wife  tells  me  he  was  taken  ill  vfhen  that  tomb- 
stone was  put  up." 

'' Which  tombstone  ?" 

**  I  mean  the  one  over  the  little  child  drowned  here.  *  Henry, 
only  son  of  Captain  de  Calverly  and  Mary  his  wife.'  It  seems  old 
Bugge  told  his  wife  that  the  poor  woman  was  not  dead,  and  he 
knew  it.  He  would  not  tell  her  why  he  said  so ;  but  be  was  an 
altered  man,  she  says,  from  that  day." 

^'  Ue  is  really  ill  now,  I  suppose?"  said  the  vicar« 

"  Oh,  no  doubt  at  all  about  that." 

'*  It's  very  annoying,  because  he  won't  see  Nevillei  and  insistg 
upon  my  attendance,"  continued  the  clergyman.  '*  He  says  a  cap- 
tain can't  be  a  curate ;  but  what  he  means  is  more  than  I  can  tdL 
What  do  you  think  he  said  to  me  yesterday !  '  The  Scripiai« 
were  given  to  us  for  our  learning— wem't  they,  parson  t'  said  he- 
very  vulgar,  poor  man,  to  call  me  such  a  name.  I  said  yes.  they 
were  undoubtedly.    'Then/  said  Bugge,  *how  i^boat 
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nent  of  Solomon  1  Wbeu  two  women  claimed  one  child  he  chopped 
t  in  half,  didn't  he  V  Yes,  I  explained  ;  he  gave  the  order,  but  he 
bad  no  intention  of  carrvin?  it  out.  *  It  was  a  live  child,  wasn't 
it  ?•  saidBu^ge.  *  Undoubtedly,'  I  answered.  *  Then,'  replied  old 
Bugge,  ^ Where's  the  use  of  the  story?  You  can't  chop  a  dead 
child  in  two  to  find  out  the  real  mother,  can  you  ?  to  say  nothing 
of  the  act  about  cruelty  to  animals, — oh,  get  along  wiih  you  !' 
Upon  my  word  of  honour.  Dr.  Jerningham,  that  man  actually  told 
me  to  get  along  !" 

*'And  what  did  you  do?"  inquired  the  medical  gentleman, 
**  did  you  get  along  ?" 

*'  No,  sir,"  said  tho  vicar,  **  I  retired.  I  don't  think,  either,  I 
shall  go  any  more.  The  now  curate  comes  to-morrow,  and  he  can 
look  after  him." 

^' What  time  is  the  wedding  to  be  ?"  asked  Dr.  Jerningham. 

**  At  twelve,"  replied  the  vicar.  **  It  is  a  very  good  match, 
and  I  daresay  Neville  will  do  better  where  he  is  going  than 
here." 

*'  He  is  a  very  nice  fellow  !"  said  the  doctor.  I  can't  make  out 
what  the  people  had  against  him.  I  heard  all  the  tittle-tattle,  of 
course,  but  I  could  never  make  head  or  lail  of  it.  There  was  some 
story  about  a  bucket,  and  I  traced  that  home  to  the  Misses  Jenkin- 
son ;  but  there  was  nothing  in  the  bucket.  Then  there  was  a  cock- 
and-bull  story  about  a  French  dressmaker;  but  my  wife  tells  me 
ibat  Miss  de  Calverly  is  getting  a  great  part  of  her  outfit  from  the 
very  woman,  a  Madame  Delachose,  so  it  is  not  very  likely  that 
there  was  anything  wrong  in  that  quarter." 

••No,"  replied  the  vicar;  "my  own  idea  is,  that  the  people 
here  do  not  consider  Mr.  Neville  advanced  enough  in  his  views ; 
he  won't  go  back  to  the  primitive  ag^s.  He  is  good  in  many  ways. 
He  is  going  to  Indi^  now  in  tlie  best  of  spirits,  to  try  and  convert 
the  Hindoos.  Nothinn;  can  be  more  praiseworthy,  of  course ;  but 
why  does  he  neglect  other  things  of  more  importance?  I  asked  him 
yesterday — nay,  I  be;;ged  of  him  to  be  married  in  a  skull-cap  and 
surplice.  I  have  every  reason  to  think  that  was  the  primitive  cus- 
tom ;  but  no,  he  refused  ! — as  I  may  say  he  has  invariably  refused 
to  comply  with  my  most  reasonable  wishes.  However,  I  wish  him 
well.     Good-bye!" 

••It  won't  be  much  of  a  wedding,  after  all!"  said  Miss  Flora 
Jenkinson  to  her  sister ;  '*  and  if  it  wasn't  for  her  silly  aunt.  Miss 
Penruddccke,  it  would  not  be  a  wedding  at  all.  The  General  and 
bis  wife  won't  be  there — they  are  at  MalU;  and  Captain  de 
Oalverly,  he  don't  approve  of  it ;  and  altogether  it's  about  as  poor  a 
business  as  could  be.  I  pity  the  poor  girl — I  really  do !  How  she 
W^  marrjT  a  mm  whose  chars^cter  is  ruined,  as  one  might  say,  is 
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more  than  I  can  tell.    I  think  it  is  telling  on  her  even  now.    Don't 
you  think  she  looks  quite  old  and  haggard  at  times,  Jemima!'* 

**  Yes,  dear,"  replied  her  sister,  and  I  expect  they  will  have  a 
bad  day  lor  the  wedding.     I  do  believe  it  will  rain." 

**  You  don't  say  so,  Jemima !  I  believe  rain  is  wanted  badly, 
and  we  might  read  the  prayer  for  rain  to-night,  eh  ?" 

"  Certainly,  if  you  wish  it,  Flora,"  said  Jemima,  who  had  to  be 
a  little  particular  at  present,  and  never  contradicted  her  sister  on 
any  account. 

But  it  really  did  not  look  like  rain  that  afternoon  when  Florence 
and  Walter  were  standing  in  the  churchyard,  as  the  red  sun  set 
and  the  cold  wit'd  gently  sighed  through  the  branches  of  the  old 
elms. 

**  Come,  Florence,  dearest,"  said  the  curate,  *'  it  is  getting  late 
and  cold  for  you  — the  old  year  is  dying  gently,  and  to-morrow 
begins  a  new  life.  Come,  dearest — come,"  he  said,  as  he  tried  to 
draw  her  away  from  the  tombstone;  ''  let  the  dead  past  bnryits 
dead!" 

''Ah,  Walter,"  she  said,  as  the  tears  streamed  down  her fiace, 
*'  I  am  so  sorry  for  her.  Why  should  I  be  happy  and  she  so  miser- 
able ?  It  makes  me  afraid,  Walter.  It  is  not  good  for  a  woman 
to  love  too  much." 

'*  No,  Florence,  you  must  not  say  that.  A  woman  cannot  love 
a  man  too  much  so  long  as  she  loves  Qod  above  all.  Stop  crying, 
Florence,  dear, — it  is  I  that  should  feel  afraid,  and  ask  yoa  to 
pardon  the  old  love  and  tremble  while  I  bless  you  for  the  new. 
Come!" 

And  the  old  churchyard  was  left  in  solitude,  while  the  moon 
rose  and  lighted  up  the  tombstones,  and  shone  upon  a  wreath  of 
everlasting  flowers,  which  glittered  upon  the  grave  of  little  Heniy. 
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There  is  nothing  so  complete 
As  the  love  I  bear  my  sweet — 
Nothing  without  flaw  or  stain, 
Save  the  joy  betwixt  us  twaia. 
Sorrow  is  a  thing  of  night ; 
But  my  Lady  walks  in  light, 
And  all  darkness  flies  apace 
From  the  sunshine  on  her  face. 

Very  lovely  are  her  eyes, 
Opening  with  a  glad  surprise 
Like  the  violets  in  spring— 
Have  you  heard  my  Lady  sing  ? 
Qentle  is  her  voice  and  low 
As  the  river's  silent  flow, 
And  when  full  of  girlish  mirth 
There's  no  sweeter  sound  on  earth. 

At  her  smile  my  heart  bounds  free, 
Like  a  gallant  ship  at  sea, 
Strong  to  bear  the  storms  that  break 
Through  its  timber-shivering  creak  ; 
Plunging  deep,  to  rise  again, 
All  uninjured  by  the  strain. 
Beating  up  against  the  wind 
With  a  trail  of  light  behind. 

Do  I  rave  in  idle  tone. 

As  if  love  were  mine  alone  ? 

Need  a  monarch  blush  to  say — 

'*  This  wide  kingdom  owns  my  sway  ? 


II 


Do  you  deem  my  boasting  vaia  f 
Wait  till  you  are  loved  again. 
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KILE-BOAT  RECREATIONS. 

BY  A.  LEITH  ADAMS,  F.R.S. 


CHAPTER  I. 

unotony  of  Nile-Boat  Life. — Intelligent  Occupations. — Antiquities.— Natural  Ob- 
jects.— Sacred  Animals  and  Plants — Old- World  Paintinjfs  on  the  Tombs  and 
Temples. — Poultry  of  the  Ancient  Egyptians. — Farcilar  Birds. — Pigeons  Domes- 
ticated B.C.  3#00 — Sacred  Monkeys. — Antiquity  of  the  Dog. 

.MONO  the  many  tourists  who  go  up  the  Nile  during  the  winter 
lonths,  either  on  the  score  of  health  or  pleasure,  there  is  always  a 
3nsiderable  number  who,  but  for  the  delicious  climate,  would  have 
een  happier  at  home.  Once  Alexandria,  Cairo,  and  the  Pyramids 
ave  been  inspected,  and  he  or  she  are  fairly  settled  down  in  the 
Jile-boat,  they  look  out  for  long  spells  of  ennui,  provided  they  have 
o  tastes  for  painting,  antiquities,  or  natural  history.  Many 
aval  ids  and  persons  recommended  to  try  a  change  of  climate,  find 
bcmselves  worse  instead  of  better  at  their  journey's  end  ;  indeed, 
he  tourist  who  has  no  active  pursuits,  mental  or  bodily,  soon  gets 
ired  of  the  monotony  of  the  rivei  life  and  humdrum  existence, 
^hich  savours  little  of  the  enjoyment  of  society  at  home.  On  the 
*'her  hand,  an  inquisitive  person  may  seldom  know  a  dull  moment. 
|f  course,  the  landscape  painter  will  choose  his  ground  according  to 
ircumstances.  As  to  the  antiquary  and  naturalist,  after  a  slight 
''evious  acquaintance  with  the  Pharaonic  monuments  as  described 
^  Wilkinson's  **  Ancient  Egyptians,"  of  even  **  Murray's  Guide 
•^>ok,"  and  some  knowledge  of  European  animals,  he  may  commence 
^ork  at  once ;  and  what  between  the  land  and  water  there  will  be 
l^nty  of  objects  to  engross  his  attention,  I  will  not  attempt  to 
^bt  out  a  third  ol  the  attractions,  but  merely  indicate  some 
^teresting  features  with  reference  to  the  ancient  and  modern  beasts 
^d  birds  of  Egypt ;  the  former  as  shown  on  the  monuments,  the 
^tter  as  they  appear  to  the  voyager  on  the  well-beaten  track 
^tween  Cairo  and  the  Second  Cataract. 

There  is  no  single  feature  of  the  Egyptian  monuments  more 
riking  than  the  accuracy  in  the  outline,  and  often  in  the  colouring 

pictures  of  animals  executed  from  three  thousand  to  five 
ousand  years  ago.  One  has  only  to  pay  a  visit  to  the  Egyptian 
illery  of  the  British  Museum  and  the  museum  at  Cairo  to  become 
tisfied  on  these  points.  No  doubt  the  genial  climate  has  a 
eeervative  effect,  whilst  the  majority  were  cut  out  n  solid  granite 
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or  its  dark  variety  procnred  from  the  faroous  quarries  at  the  Fint 
Cataract  above  the  town  of  Syene,  from  whence  the  appellation 
"  Syenite  "  has  been  derived.  Another  remarkable  feature  in  the 
antiquities  is  the  excellence  attained  by  the  ancient  race  in  polishing 
the  hardest  rocks,  more  especially  those  of  the  obelisks  and  pillars, 
considering  that  it  is  not  much  beyond  a  quarter  of  a  century  sioce 
the  process  attained  to  anything  like  perfection  with  us,  and  that, 
too,  by  means  of  steam  and  other  forces  quite  unknown  to  the 
ancient  Egyptians. 

The  great  expanse  of  cultivation  in  Egypt  with  the  Delta  and 
its  shallows,  marshes  and  lakes,  offer  excellent  retreats  for  water- 
birds.  Here  occurred,  no  doubt,  many  of  the  fowling  scenes  so  faith. 
fully  shown  on  the  monuments.  But  how  different  were  the 
conditions  then,  when  the  fowler  was  enabled  to  bring  down  his 
quarry  with  clubs  !  whereas,  now-a-days,  the  punt  gun  seldom  gets 
a  chance  at  the  wary  water-birds,  which,  from  long  persecutioo,  have 
inherited  fear  to  an  extent  imknown  to  their  progenitors  of  the 
olden  times.  They  must  have  been,  moreover,  more  plentifal, 
although, judging  from  historical  records  and  the  monuments,  it 
seems  that  the  human  race  was  more  numerous  than  at  present. 

Although  animal  worship  is  and  has  been  prevalent  in  all  ages 
of  which  any  knowledge  has  been  preserved,  there  is  the  fact  that 
nowhere  has  it  been  so  universally  or  more  carefully  practised  than 
in  Egypt  during  Pharaonic  times.  As  to  its  origin  there  is  little 
known.  There  is  a  supposition  that  the  habit  of  wearing  helmets 
in  the  form  of  animals  led  towards  a  veneration  for  the  objects 
represented  on  the  headdresses  of  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  the 
Lower  Nile.  By  other  historians,  amongst  whom  is  Sir  John  Lubbock, 
there  is  an  opinion  that  the  naming  of  individuals  after  certain 
animals  has  eventuated  in  a  respect  or  veneration  for  the  creatare 
80  distinguished,  and  which  in  time  became  the  subject  of  adoration. 
The  Hottentots  often  name  their  children  after  animals,  and  no  one 
dares  to  eat  the  flesh  or  wear  the  skin  of  the  bestial  god-parent 
With  the  ancient  Egyptians,  however,  the  practice  was  earned  to  a 
far  greater  extent.  They  respected  many  animals  and  plants 
without  considering  them  sacred,  whilst  they  venerated  othtfaas 
the  earthly  representations  of  the  Deity.  Thus,  the  dog,  cat,  ibis, 
hawk,  monkey,  &c.,  were  emblematic  of  gods,  whilst  certain  other 
animals  and  vegetables  were  considered  sacred  to  them ;  and  lastljy 
it  would  appear  that  many  natural  objects  were  embalmed  and 
preserved  without  reference  to  any  particular  idoL  Perhaps  as  the 
priests  superintended  all  the  religious  ceremonials,  no  definite  ndt 
was  established,  and  they  exercised  their  craft  much  as  it  happened 
to  suit  their  fancies. 

The  second  use  to  which  natural  objects  were  applied,  was  ia 
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the  communication  of  ideas  ;  so  that  between  the  language,  religion, 
and  art  drawinsfs,  we  have  a  faithful  record  of  the  chief  animals 
and  plants  of  the  country  at  a  period  far  beyond  the  first  faint  rays 
of  literary  history.  The  dates  of  many  of  the  monuments  are 
recorded  on  their  walls  in  the  shape  of  ovals  containing  the  name 
of  the  monarch  then  reisrnin^.  The  embalmed  remains  of  animals, 
and  even  human  mummies  unless  found  in  vaults  and  duly  marked, 
make  it  impossible  to  assign  a  particular  date  to  them.  However, 
the  majority  of  embalmed  bodies  of  man  and  the  lower  animals 
found  in  the  old  Necropolis  of  Thebes  are  decidedly  of  pre-Christian 
times. 

The  records  of  the  ancient  denizens  of  the  country  are  preserved 
either  by  painting  on  the  walls  of  the  tombs  and  temples,  or  on  the 
papyrus  paper,  or  on  stone  in  the  form  of  sculptures,  figures, 
intaglios  and  hieroglyphic  writing.  They  formed,  as  just  observed, 
part  and  parcel  of  the  language,  and  of  the  peculiar  picture  writing  ; 
in  the  latter  they  represented  either  a  word,  letter,  or  sound.  They 
were  chosen,  no  doubt,  also,  from  either  some  real  or  imaginary 
attribute,  to  represent  gods,  beings,  or  objects  connected  with  the 
religion  and  mythology  of  this  wonderful  people. 

Many  birds  and  beasts  were  sacred,  and  according  to  Herodotus, 
who  travelled  in  the  country  as  early  as  450  B.C.,  it  was  considered 
unlawful  to  kill  certain  animals,  and  even  the  penalty  of  death  was 
inflicted  on  the  destroyers  of  a  cat,  ibis,  or  hawk,  whether  the 
uiimal  was  killed  wilfully  or  by  accident.  The  Egyptians  dis- 
played not  only  remarkable  powers  of  perception  with  reference  to 
the  wild  beasts  of  the  country,  but  showed  great  aptitude  in 
lomesticating  many  species.  We  have  but  to  observe  the  herds  of 
>xen,  as  exhibited  on  the  monuments,  and  so  often  mentioned  in 
;he  Pentateuch,  to  fully  realise  the  perfection  to  which  they  attained 
n  rearing  cattle ;  whilst  the  vivid  delineations  of  the  home  farm 
knd  its  stock  of  cattle,  geese,  and  so  forth,  testify  to  their  agricul- 
ural  proclivities. 

The  process  of  mummification,  so  extensively  practised  on  their 
lead,  was  extended  also  to  many  animals,  and  the  funeral  customs 
rere  carried  to  a  ridiculous  extent  in  the  case  of  such  as  the  cat  and 
og.  Whenever  a  cat  died,  all  the  family  shaved  oflF  their  eyebrows ; 
nd  they  made  a  clean  sweep  of  every  hair  on  their  bodies  on  the 
eath  of  a  dog.  These  animals,  with  the  sacred  ibis,  hawk,  and 
lany  others,  including  shrew  mice,  were  embalmed  by  the  priests 
nd  buried  in  sacred  houses. 

On  the  walls  of  the  famous  tombs  of  Beui  Hassan  are  repre- 
mted  a  picture  of  Egypt  three  thousands  years  ago.  Here  the 
►wler  of  the  period  is  bawling  his  clap  net,  not  apparently  in  any 
ay  diflferent  from  that  used  by  bird-catchers  of  the  present  day. 

u  u 
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In  its  meshes  are  numbers  of  the  white-fronted  and  Egyptian 
geese,  besides  the  mallard  and  other  sorts  of  ducks,  the  pi^  king- 
fisher, pied  wagtail,  hoopoe,  and  ether  common  Nile  birds,  still  more 
or  less  plentiful  along  the  banks  of  the  river. 

The  white-fronted  is  the  more  common  of  the  two  geese,  and  is 
met  with  in  flocks  in  Upper  Egypt  during  the  winter  months,  where, 
from  frequent  molestation,  it  is  compelled  to  feed  by  night  in  the 
wheat  fields,  from  whence  it  may  be  seen  returning  at  daybreak  in 
vast  numbers  to  the  open  shallows  and  sand  islands  in  the  river. 
This  was  the  goose  that  the  early  Egyptians  domesticated,  and  which, 
according  to  the  pictures,  they  seemed  to  prefer  to  the  red  or  Nile 
goose,  perhaps  for  a  similar  reason  to  that  which  now  obtains  with  inJi- 
viduals  in  captivity,  viz. — that  it  bred  more  freely.  The  formerdoes 
not  seem  to  have  been  included  among  the  sacred  birds,  but  it 
appears  among  votive  oflerings  on  the  walls  of  the  temple  of  Araada 
in  Nubia.  The  poultry-yard  was  evidently  a  very  important 
portion  of  domestic  economy  thirty  or  forty  centuries  ago,  if  one 
may  judge  from  the  vivid  representations  preserved  in  museums. 
A  choice  and  admirably-executed  picture  of  this  description,  but 
unfortunately  much  destroyed  through  mutilation,  is  to  be  seen  in 
the  lower  Egyptian  gallery  of  the  British  Museum.  Like  many 
other  invaluable  representations  on  the  walls  of  the  tombs  of  the 
Kings  of  Thebes,  it  has  been  subjected  to  what  may  be  designated 
the  Vandalism  and  rapine  of  the  learned,  only  second  to  the  wanton 
destruction  or  puerile  mischief  of  the  ignorant  tourist,  who  paints  or 
carves  his  name  on  the  monument,  and  smashes  an  idol  in  order  to 
carry  away  a  souvenir  of  his  wanderings.  The  fragment  referred 
to  shows  a  flock  of  white-fronted  geese  being  driven  into  their  pen. 
Observe  the  herdsman  in  the  rear,  driving  them  along,  and  the 
frightened  geese  nearest  to  him  spreading  out  their  wings  to 
accelerate  their  movement,  also  the  expression  of  the  leading  geese 
and  others,  all  are  so  fresh  and  so  like  nature,  that  you  can  scarcely 
believe  that  the  picture  was  drawn  in  the  I8th  Dynasty,  t.^., 
1500  B.C. 

According  to  Herodotus,  the  Nile  goose,  or  vulpanser,  was  con- 
sidered sacred.  It  appears  in  the  hieroglyphic  writings,  more 
especially  on  the  shields  or  oval  cartouch  of  certain  Pharaohs,  where 
it  signifies  **  son  of  the  sim."  It  was  also  an  emblem  of  the  father 
of  the  god  Osiris,  and  although  consider  3d  by  certain  hlstoriana  as 
not  sacred,  was,  no  doubt,  reverenced  by  the  people.  Many  of  tfje 
sketches  referable  to  this  species  are  executed  with  marvellous  skill; 
no  doubt  the  richness  of  its  plumage  and  conspicuous  appearance 
attracted  the  early  artists  of  Egypt,  whom  we  find  striving  to 
represent  the  variegated  colourings  of  its  upper  parts.  Thus,  the 
head  and  neck  is  painted  red ;  the  breast  and  belly  blue ;  the  hack 
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yellow,  with  the  tips  of  the  wings  red,  strangely  combining  in  certain 
instances  the  features  of  the  pintail  duck  as  regards  the  caudal 
feathers ;  but  perhaps  the  diversities  of  colouring  exhausted  the 
resources  of  the  ancient  animal  painter. 

It  seems  to  have  been  the  case,  that  whilst  studious  to  represent 
truthful  outlines  of  objects,  either  from  lack  of  materials  or  with  a 
desire  to  make  them  more  attractive,  it  was  a  common  habit  to 
exaggerate  the  colourings.  For  example,  many  of  the  vultures  and 
hawks  are  shown  with  very  fanciful  tints  on  their  plumage  ;  the  pied 
wagtail,  which  is  one  of  the  most  common  birds  along  the  banks  of 
the  river,  and  w^as  seemingly  the  ideal  from  which  a  representation 
in  the  hieroglyphics  expressive  of  "  evil  '*  was  taken,  but  why  or 
'wherefore  is  a  mystery.  Had  the  sparrow  been  selected  one  might 
have  supposed  it  then,  as  it  is  now,  one  of  the  most  destructive 
birds  in  the  farm,  so  was  it  also  very  plentiful. 

Another  well-known,  but  only  a  winter  resident  is  the  hoopoe. 
Sere  the  old-world  artist  has  been  most  happy,  as  regards  the  out. 
lines  and  colouring,  giving  invariably  a  faithful  likeness  of  this  very 
characteristic  bird,  which  is  seen  frequently  perched  on  the  ends  of 
brick  walls  of  houses  and  ruins.  Perhaps  it  may  have  been  on  this 
&ocount  that  it  was  selected  to  represent  a  brick-bat  in  the  picture 
^writing,  seeing  that  the  dwellings  then,  as  at  present,  were  con- 
structed of  crude  bricks.  The  word  **  prolific,"  is  expressed  by  a 
bird  which  is  not  like  the  sparrow  nor  swallow,  although  several 
Egyptiologists  have  applied  either  name  to  it  promiscuously.  As 
regards  the  former,  there  can  be  little  question  of  its  claims  to 
fruitfulness,  as  exemplified  by  the  enormous  flocks  to  be  seen  in 
the  towns,  villages,  and  fields.  There  are  two  species,  the  common 
Eastern  house  sparrow  and  the  striped-bellied  or  Spanish  sparrow. 
It  is  a  very  striking  sight  at  sunset  to  observe  vast  flights  of  these 
hirds  passing  over- head  towards  their  roosting  places,  as  on  they 
Come  in  a  dense  mass  of  thousands  of  sparrows,  oscillating  to  and 
fro,  now  wheeling  to  the  left,  now  to  the  right,  then  stooping  down- 
Wardp,  and  shooting  up  again  with  a  rapidity  and  exactitude 
perfectly  wonderful. 

It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  among  the  feathered  and  four-legged 
animals  domesticated  by  the  ancient  E:yptian«5,  iucks  are  not 
represented  ;  moreover,  it  may  be  observe;!  rLat  there  are  no  data 
to  show  that  the  domestic  fowl  was  known  tc  th- ancient  Ei^yptians. 
The  object  so-called  on  the  cartouch  of  the  builder  of  the  Great 
Pyramid  resembles  a  chick,  both  in  appearance  and  figure;  but  it 
might  l)e  tlie  young  of  the  quail,  which  is  still  plentiful  througKout 
the  cultivated  districts.  There  is  a  picture  on  one  of  the  tombs, 
and  another  in  the  British  Museum,  where  geese,  quail,  and  evidently 
ducks,  are  being  salted  and  preserved  for  future  use. 
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Pigeons  both  wild  and  domesticated  have  been  plentiful  in 
Egypt  from  very  early  times.     The  common  rock  pigeon  (C.  /trfa), 
is  generally   distributed,  and   its  compeer  of  the  dovecote  often 
returns  to  the  rocky  wilds.     Every  town  of  any  pretensions  has  a 
public  pigeon  house,  more  on  account  of  the  economic  value  of  the 
manure  than  for  the  birds.      At  Sioot  it  is  a  lively  scene  to  sit  in 
your  boat  and  watch  them  swarming  about  the  houses  and  settling 
on  the  tops  of  palm-trees,  or  like  sea-gulls  hovering  over  the  river 
for  the  purpose  of  picking   up    refuse  thrown   overboard.    The 
traveller  inquisitive  on  points  connected  with  natural  history  will 
do  well  to  examine  the  walls  of  the  Theban  temples.     Oa  that  of 
Medinet  HaboOj  there  is  observed  a  very  vivid  representation  of 
the  coronation  of  the  warrior  monarch,  Rameses  III.  (b.c.  1300.) 
Here  among  all  the  state  display  of  the  times  are  shown  priests  in 
their  robes  letting  oflF  carrier  pigeons,  which  seem  to  be  conveying 
tidings  of  the  event  to  distant  points— indeed,  Egyptiologists  assert 
that  there  are  notices  in  ancient  papyrus  manuscripts  of  tamed 
pigeons  having  been  used  in  Egypt  as  articles  of  food  no  less  than 
three  thousand  years,  and  upwards,  before  the  bh'th  of  Christ,  thus 
testifying  to  the  long  domestication  of  the  pigeon. 

The  turtle  dove  {T,  Seneffalensis)  is  universally  distributed 
over  the  habitable  parts  of  Egypt  and  Nubia,  and  breeds  in  the 
middle  of  the  large  towns.  When  the  ancients  wished  to  represent  a 
*'  widow  woman,"  they  drew  a  black  dove ;  neither  the  above  nor  the 
pigeon  have  been  found  embalmed. 

The  monkeys  were  sacred  to  the  god  Thoth,  secretary  to  Osiris, 
the  Jupiter  of  the  old  Egyptians.  One  species  is  evidently  the  dog- 
faced  ape  {Simia  hamadryas)  a  native  of  Ethiopia,  from  whence  it 
was  probably  obtained ;  it  appears  constantly  in  the  heiroglyphic 
writings,  as  well  as  in  pictures  and  statues,  the  visage  in  the  latter 
being  often  half  dog,  half  monkey.  The  other  is  the  little  green 
monkey  of  Ethiopia ;  both  are  common  in  museums. 

The  presence  of  the  camel  in  Egypt  during  the  sojourn  of 
Abraham  is  a  matter  of  history,  and  yet,  strange  to  say,  it  has 
never  been  met  with  in  the  paintings  or  hieroglyphics,  the  feathers 
of  the  ostrich  are  seen  on  the  heads  of  the  gods,  and  were  no  doubt 
brought  from  the  south  by  the  tribes  as  tribute,  or  obtained  during 
conquests.  The  elephant  also  appears  in  pictures;  but  none  of 
these  seem  to  have  been  either  sacred  or  emblematic  of  a  deity. 

It  is  remarkable  to  contrast  the  various  breeds  of  dogs  figured 
on  the  monuments  of  Egypt  several  thousands  of  years  ago  with 
the  present  races.  And  when  we  think  how  much  longer  it  took  to 
produce  the  different  varieties,  the  mind  is  carried  back  to  epods 
extending  over  at  least  six  or  seven  thousand  years.  The  dog  that 
shown  m  the  above.    There,  a  skiff  is  being  puBhed  su^enlj 
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s  represented  on  the  oldest  temples  and  obelisks  has  much  of  the 
character  of  the  Scotch  deerhound,  only  the  muzzle  is  not  so 
larrow  and  pointed,  the  body  is  lanky,  the  tail  quite  curled  in  a 
ight  circle  on  the  back,  and  the  ears,  instead  of  being  erect,  stand 
>at  on  either  side,  or  hang  downwards.  On  the  walls  of  the  tombs 
rarious  breeds  resembling  mastififs,  lap-dogs,  and  turnspits,  of 
lifferent  colours  are  faithfully  exhibited.  Among  the  latter,  is  a 
)ariah  dog,  like  the  present  cur  of  the  lar^e  towns,  and  of  the  east  in 
general — perhaps  the  progenitor  of  the  half-fox,  half-jackal  look, 
ng  dog,  so  plentiful  in  Cairo  and  Constantinople.  The  sharp  nose, 
bxy  eye,  cx)cked  and  triangular  ears,  bushy  tail,  generally  tipped 
vith  whitOy  may  be  said  to  be  common  characters  in  all  the  forms  of 
Eastern  pariahs.  The  prevailing  colour  is  a  light  fawn,  darker  on 
he  back  with  the  tips  of  the  hairs  often  white.  No  doubt  the 
ackal  and  pariah  frequently  inter-breed;  at  the  same  time  from 
he  exceedingly  numerous  varieties  of  the  dogs  of  almost  every 
country,  and  the  many  species  of  wolves,  wild-dogs,  jackals,  and 
oxes,  it  is  impossible  to  arrive  at  even  an  approximation  towards 
he  origin  of  the  domesticated  races,  whether  they  have  sprung  from 
ne  or  more  species.  At  all  events,  it  is  clear  that  no  animal  has 
^een  longer  associated  with  man  than  the  dog. 

CHAPTER  II. 

he  Cat,  a  nacred  animal.— Fowling  Pictures.— Pharaoh's  Rat— The  Fonneo  and 
Jackal  Worshipped. — The  Gier  Eagle  of  Lefiticus. — Rapacious  Birds. — ^Process 
of  Embalming  Birds. --Scarab  Beetle.— Sacred  Hawk.— Celebrated  Judgment 
Picture. 

The  antiquity  of  the  cat  as  a  household  animal  dates  back  a 
mg  wtLj  before  the  Christian  era.  The  animal  is  vividly  por- 
•ayed  in  the  oldest  sculptures  and  paintings  of  Egypt.  There 
ere  evidently  three  sorts.  First,  a  large  cat,  of  a  tawny  colour, 
ith  dark  bars  on  its  forelegs,  like  the  wild  species  or  chaits,  and 
lother,  smaller,  with  brindled  ^markings.  The  latter  was  more 
immon,  and,  as  far  as  the  representations  and  mummied  specimens 
ctend,  would  seem  to  have  been  equally  plentiful  with  a  third  cat, 
imed  the  saered  cat,  or  "felis  Bubastes."  But  whether  or  not  the 
fo  latter  were  separate  species,  or  only  varieties,  does  not  appear. 
,  is,  however,  the  case  that  all  were  equally  venerated. 

The  cat  is  figured  in  several  fowling  scenes.  One,  in  parti- 
ilar,  from  the  walls  of  the  tombs  of  the  kings,  is  in  the  British 
useum.  Although  a  fragment,  and,  unfortunately,  somewhat 
utilated,  still  the  outlines  and  colouring  look  almost  as  fresh  as 
ben  executed  some  two  thousand  years  ago.  I  don't  know  a  more 
tggeetive  picture  of  the  fowler  of  the  period  and  his  work  than  is 
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through  dense  masses  of  papyrus,  a  tuft  of  which  has  just  heen 
seized  by  a  child,  seated  between  the  legs  of  the  fowler,  for  the 
purpose  of  being  out  of  his  way,  whilst  a  girl  behind,  with  a  large 
nosegay  of  water-lilies  in  her  right  hand,  is  holding  the  spare 
throw-sticks  in  the  other.  The  man  is  clutching  three  hero- 
like  birds  in  his  right  hand,  whilst  he  is  on  the  point  of  tossiDga 
bent  stick,  like  an  Irish  shillelah,  with  his  left,  at  storks,  geese, 
ducks,  sparrows,  and  a  bird  like  a  goldfinch.  These  are  either 
perched  on  the  expanded  tops  of  the  papyrus  plant,  or  flying  off  in 
trepidation.  To  add  to  the  life-like  reality  of  the  scene,  red  and 
speckled  butterflies  and  dragon-flies  are  flitting  among  the  rushes, 
whilst  a  cat  is  represented  in  mid-air,  with  a  wag-tail  in  its  hind 
claws,  and  a  finch  in  its  fore-paws,  when,  at  the  same  time,  it  is 
snapping  its  jaws  at  a  terrified  Nile  goose.  From  this  and  similar 
pictures  observers  have  concluded  that  the  cat  was  taught  to  re- 
trieve and  even  capture  birds :  at  all  events,  the  representations 
would  seem  to  indicate  as  much.  Even  at  the  present  day,  it  is 
asserted  by  Shaw*  that  cats  are  taught  by  the  Tartars  to  fetch 
and  carry  game.  Its  attachment  to  localities  may  have  given 
rise  to  the  idea  of  the  ancients,  that  superhuman  agency  was  to 
cause  when  cats  were  seen  entering  houses  on  fire. 

The  only  other  objects  remaining  unnoticed  in  this  remarkable 
picture  are  the  fishes  seen  swimming  below  the  skifl*;  among  others 
is  the  bulti  and  the  lepidotus,  both  sacred  species. 

The  ichneumon,  or  Pharaoh's  rat,  is  still  met  with  in  Lower 
Egypt.  It  appears  to  have  been  venerated,  and  was  domesticated, 
as  is  the  case  with  allied  species  in  India.  Like  them  it  devours 
snakes,  and  is  extremely  destructive  in  the  poultry-yard ;  hence,  it 
is  not  likely  to  have  been  a  favourite,  although  it  is  introduced, 
like  the  cat,  in  assisting  the  fowler  to  capture  birds.  The  current 
oelief,  both  in  Central  Asia  and  in  Egypt,  that  the  idmeuioon  is 
proof  against  the  bites  of  poisonous  snakes,  is  now  shown  by  nume- 
rous instances  to  be  a  myth.  It  is  said  to  feed  on  the  eggs  of  the 
crocodile.  According  to  Herodotus,  **  All  cats  that  die  are  carried 
to  certain  sacred  houses,  where,  being  first  embalmed,  they  aw 
buried  in  the  sacred  city  of  Bubastes.  All  persons  bury  their  dogs 
in  sacred  vaults  within  their  own  city,  and  ichneumons  are  buried 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  dogs ;  but  field.mice  and  hawks  they 
carry  to  the  City  of  Buto;  the  ibis  to  Hermopolis;  the  bears,  wbici 
are  few  in  number,  and  the  wolves,  which  are  not  much  larger  than 
foxes,  they  bury  wherever  they  are  found  lying,"  The  Greek  his- 
torian, no  doubt,  in  his  rapid  journey  through  the  oouiitij,  ^^ 
dependent,  more  or  less,  on  hearsay,  and  seems  to  have  gained  i 

*  High  Tartary,  Yarkuod^  and  Kasbgar^  p.  351. 
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great  deal  of  his  natural  history,  as  well  as  other  information  from 
the  priests  at  the  temples.  No  doubt  the  Romans  introduced  cer- 
tain animals,  whilst  it  is  possible  that  bears  may  have  been  brought 
from  the  East  lonrj  before  the  conquest  of  Egypt,  as  they  appear  in 
pictures  of  early  date.  The  bear,  however,  is  not  a  native  of  any 
portion  of  Africa  now-a-days.  It  is  highly  probable,  however,  that 
individuals  may  have  been  brought  from  Syria,  where  the  brown 
bear  is  still  found.  As  to  the  wolves,  the  animal  referred  to  was 
clearly  the  jackal.  The  little  fennec  forms  a  very  conspicuous 
object  in  the  hieroglyphics  and  in  other  representations.  Sometimes 
seated  on  its  haunches,  with  tail  and  ears  erect,  at  others  on  all- 
fours,  but  invariably  on  the  alert,  the  long  ears  giving  it  quite  a 
distinctive  character. 

The  fennec  and  jackal  were  the  sacred  emblems  of  the  dog- 
headed  god,  Anubis.  The  former  is  represented  in  the  most 
ancient  sculptures,  whilst  the  latter  takes  its  place  in  those  of  the 
later  dynasties.  Mummies  of  the  fennec,  jackal,  and  fox,  have 
been  found  at  Thebes,  and  elsewhere.  The  celebrated  caves  of 
Lycopolis  have  produced  quantities  of  remains,  mostly  charred 
teeth  of  these  animals. 

The  bird-catching  pictures  of  Beni-Hassan  display  several 
methods  including  the  clap-net.  An  exaggerated  picture  is  repre. 
sented  on  the  inner  walls  of  the  temple  of  Edfoo.  There  a  net  is 
being  hawled  in  the  marshes  containing  ducks,  cranes,  and  herons, 
whilst  the  coot  is  seen  running  across  the  meshes,  in  which  a 
gazelle  and  oryx  are  imprisoned.  Traps  of  metal  and  spring.made 
hair  nooses,  and  other  ingenious  devices  for  the  capture  pf  wild 
beasts  and  birds,  are  drawn  in  various  pictures,  and,  seemingly  on 
principles  precisely  like  modern  contrivances  for  the  same  purposes. 

The  uncouth  and  weird-like  form  of  the  vulture  could  scarcely 
have  escaped  the  attention  of  such  observant  naturalists  as  were  the 
ancient  Egyptians.  The  common  Egyptian  vulture,  known  as 
Pharaoh's  chicken,  is  the  rakham  of  the  Arabian  historians,  and 
the  **  gier-eagle,"  mentioned  in  Leviticus.  It  is  extensively  spread 
over  Asia  and  Northern  Africa.  The  grifiFon  and  cinereous  vultures 
are  generally  distributed  throughout  the  country,  but  are  seldom 
seen  unless  when  gloating  over  a  carcase,  when  they  assemble  in 
numbers  and  share  the  repast  with  the  former  and  the  hooded  crow. 
The  practised  observer  can  only  distinguish  the  differences  be- 
tween the  two  last-named  vultures ;  so  that  they  were  doubtless 
confounded  by  the  ancients,  who  considered  all  the  bare-headed 
species  sacred  to  Minerva  ;  and  in  the  hieroglyphics  it  represented 
the  word  "mother,"  from  a  fancied  idea  that  the  bare  head  and 
neck  had  been  denuded  in  order  to  provide  soft  nests  for  the  young. 
It  appears,  therefore,  on  the  head-dresses  of  the  queens,  whilst  the 
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"  bird  and  globe,"  representing  the  king,  or  Pharaoh,  refers  totbc 
Egyptian  vulture,  which  has  not  a  bare  neck.    As  before  noticed, 
the  colouring  and  outlines  of  the  vultures,  especially  on  the  ceilii^s 
and  on  the  pillars  of  the  Theban  and  other   temples,  are  often 
much  exaggerated ;  however,  both  in  the  pictures  and  picture  writ- 
ing there  are  excellent  outlines — indeed,  the  etchings  on  several 
obelisks  are  remarkably  well  done.     Although  the  Egyptian  vnl. 
ture  was  embalmed  like  the  preceding,  there  is  no  proof  that  it  was 
worshipped.    Sometimes  an  individual  of  the  great  bearded  vulture 
visits  the  hills  along  the  river  valley  ;  but  as  far  as  the  representa- 
tions extend  that  is  no  proof  that  it  was  known  to  the  ancient 
artist,  who  would  have  at  once  seized  on  the  very  characteristic  tuft 
of  bristles  growing  from  the  lower  mandible,  and  immortalised  the 
famous  "  laemmergeier,"  which  is  still  found  on  the  Swiss  moun- 
tains  and  certain  ranges  of  the  Tyrol.     It  is  common  in  Abyssinia 
and  the  higher  lands  of  Algeria,  and  throughout  the  Himalayas. 

The  most  common  rapacious  birds  iu  Egypt  are  the  black  and 
Arabian  kites,  and  it  seems  strange  that  neither  in  representations 
nor  in  the  mummy.pits  have  specimens  been  found,  whilst  several 
instances  of  the  pallid  harrier  and  moor  buzzard  have  been  dis- 
covered ;  and  yet,  as  regards  numbers,  the  two  latter  are  far  less 
common.     Perhaps  the  kites  may  not  have  been  considered  clean. 
An  eagle  frequently  occurs  in  the  hieroglyphics,  where  it  has  the 
force  of  the  letter  A  ;  and  Strabo  and  Diodorus  state  it  was  wor- 
shipped at  Thebes  ;  whilst  iElian  says  that  the  black  vulture,  pro- 
bably  the  cinereous   vulture,  is  the  descendant  of  a  vulture  and 
eagle..    It  is,  however,  difficult  to  be  certain  in  regard  to  several 
birds  shown  in  the  writings  and  on  the  monuments ;  embalmed 
specimens  of  the  spotted  eagle  are  not  uncommon.    When  we  think 
of  the    "throw-stick,"   *' bow  and  arrow,"  and  "  sling,"  unless 
many  of  these  birds  were  very  much  tamer  than  now,  it  is  not 
likely  that  such  as  the  eagle  would  be  often  killed  by  one  or  other, 
and  more  especially  is  it  difficult  to  surmise  how  they  managed  to 
embalm  so  many  hawks,  unless  they  were  individuals  who  had  died 
in  captivity. 

The  bird  mummies  were  subjected  to  the  process  by  injecting 
the  bituminous  substances  into  the  trunk  through  a  wound  in  the 
belly.  The  brain  was  not  removed  or  disturbed.  After  freely  be- 
daubing  the  outer  surface,  the  tips  of  the  wings  and  tail  were  more 
or  less  twisted  together,  and  the  legs  either  bent  at  the  ankle  joint, 
and  placed  on  the  &ont  of  the  breast  by  the  sides  of  the  wings,  or 
stretched  out  at  full  length,  as  was  the  case  usually  with  short- 
legged  birds,  such  as  the  kestrel,  eagle,  and  so  forth.  Long-necked 
birds  had  the  head  brought  down  and  placed  on  the  bellyi  whilst 
the  same  part  in  the  former  was  preserved  in  the  natural  postarOi 
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There  seems,  however,  to  have  been  no  rule  as  to  position  of  the 
head  and  extremities,  the  object  being  to  so  form  the  mummy  that 
it  might  be  early  placed  in  the  jar,  after  which  the  lid  was  sealed, 
and  the  whole  placed  in  pits  among  others  of  the  same  description. 
As  before  noted,  sometimes  the  body  was  wrapped  in  clothes  and 
buried. 

The  contents  of  the  gizzard  of  several  mummied  hawks  con- 
tained remains  of  the  sacred  beetle,  of  which  the  well-known  and  pre- 
cious stone  representatives,  named  "  scarabese,"  are  representations. 
The  common  large  beetle  {Ateuchus  sacer)  was  the  revered  emblem 
of  the  "  Sun  and  the  World."  To  an  observing  and  superstitious 
people  it  must  have  been  a  sight  for  contemplation  to  observe  these 
insects  rolling  their  massive  pellets  from  the  dark,  slimy  margin  of 
the  retiring  river,  where  they  may  still  be  seen  as  busy  as  ever, 
pushing  their  "  ball  "  along,  whilst  the  little  kestrel  hawk,  the 
emblem  of  the  god  '*  Horus,**  or  the  **  Sun,"  hovers  over,  and  like 
an  arrow  shoots  downward,  and  bears  the  unexpectant  beetle  oflf  in 
its  talons.  The  veneration  wherewith  certain  sorts  of  scarab 
beetles  were  held  by  tlie  old-world  folks,  has  created  a  belief 
among  antiquarians  that  these  stone  representatives  may  have  been 
used  as  money ;  at  all  events,  the  numbers  and  variety  met  with, 
either  in  the  form  of  rings  on  the  fingers,  or  in  bracelets,  neck  orna- 
.  ments,  and  the  like  on  human  mummies,  show  that  they  formed  an 
important  element  of  personal  adornment,  and  until  the  tombs  had 
been  well  rifled,  no  modern  traveller  fancied  his  trip  to  Egypt 
complete  until  he  came  into  possession  of  a  scarab.  Now,  however, 
since  they  have  become  rare,  it  is  not  uncommon  to  pay  a  heavy 
sum  to  some  cunning  lapidary,  who  plies  a  good  trade  by  selling 
these  and  other  counterfeited  antiquities  to  the  unsuspecting 
voyager. 

Although  many  of  the  sacred  animals,  such  as  the  ibis,  cat, 
hawk,  and  such. like,  were  buried  separately,  there  is  often  a  strange 
Jumbling  up  of  different  kinds  of  beasts,  sacred  or  not,  in  the  same 
tomb.  Thus,  on  several  occasions,  birds,  cats,  snakes,  toads,  mice, 
scarab  beetles,  etc.,  have  been  discovered  mummied  in  one  grave., 
Many  of  the  more  common  insects  are  faithfully  portrayed  on 
the  monuments,  such  as  the  locust,  bee,  dragon-fly,  butterflies,  and 
moths,  of  species  still  abundant  throughout  the  country. 

It  is  not  easy  to  discriminate — indeed,  impossible  to  be  certain-^ 
what  beasts  were  not  sacred,  if  their  preservation  is  to  be  considered 
a  token  of  the  veneration  in  which  they  were  held,  or  merely  that 
they  were  embalmed  with  the  view  of  accompanying  the  spirit 
of  the  dead  to  the  world  of  bliss.  It  seems  that  the  process  of 
embalming  was  confined  to  the  priesthood,  who  we  may  well  sup- 
pose exercised  their  ingenuity  in  all  manner  of  devices,  in  order  tp 
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add  to  the  solemnity  and  mystery  of  the  oflSce.     Certain  author^ 
surmise,  that  whatever  object  is  represented  in  the  hieroglyphic 
writiDgs  was  worthy  of  the  same  consideration  as  the  most  venerated 
deities.     Indeed,  nearly  all  the  more  common  and  characteristic 
animals,  and  many  plants,  were  carefully  deposited  with  the  dead, 
or  ofifered  up  as  sacrifices  at  the  altar.     Next  to  the  ibis,  the  bird 
familiarly  known  as  the  kestrel  {falco  tinnunculus)^  was  the  most 
reverenced  of  all  the  feathered  tribe.     This  very  common  and  con. 
spicuous  hawk  is  seen  at  rest,  or  hovering  over  almost  every  field.  It 
is  alsD  very  tame  as  compared  with  the  denizens  of  Europe,  and  if 
little  molested  now-a-days,  was  certainly  less  so  by  the  ancients,  if 
their  penal  laws  are  correctly  stated  by  Herodotus  and  subsequeot 
historians,  inasmuch  as,  like  the  cat  and  ibis,  the  punishment  of 
death  fell  on  the  head  of  the  person  who  killed  it,  either  wilfully  or 
by  accident.     Whenever  a  hawk  died,  the  body  was  handed  over 
to  the  embalmers  and  subsequently  deposited  in  a  sacred  tomb.  It 
mattered  not  where  or  by  what  means  its  death  was  occasioned,  in 
common  with  other  sacred  animals,  it  was  wrapped  in  linen  cloth 
and  followed  to  the  grave  by  a  procession  of  mourners,  whose  out- 
ward signs  of  grief  were  shown  by  beating  their  heads,  and  such 
voluntary  penances  as  testified  to  the  veneration  wherewith  these 
animals  were  held.     The  hawk  was  partially  revered  in  the  City  of 
Philse  at  the  top  of  the  first  cataract  and  worshipped  in  Lower 
Egypt,  where  it  was  looked  upon  as  the  type  of  the  sun  and  repre- 
sentative  of  the  local  deity.     The  majority  of  the  mummied  hawks, 
as  also  the  bronze  and  wooden  models,  also  the  drawings  and  intag- 
lios on  the  monuments,  point  to  the  kestrel ;  however,  other  em- 
balmed hawks,  such  as  harriers,  and  the  spotted  eagle,  just  referred 
to,  are  met  with  occasionally  in  conjunction  with  the  sacred  bird. 
As  in  the  case  of  the  ibis,  it  was  a  common  custom  to  feed  tame 
and  wild  kestrels,  persons  being  deputed  for  that  especial  purpose. 
The  part  played  by  the  hawk  in  the  religious  worship  was  similar 
to  that  of  the  dog-headed  functionary,  being  the  weighing  of  the 
good  and  bad  actions  of  the  souls  of  the  departed  before  they  were 
ushered  into  the  presence  of  Osiris.  Accordingly,  there  are  various 
striking  representations  of  the  hawk-headed  judge,  balancing  scales 
in  his  hand,  whilst  a  terrified  procession  of  spirits  are  advancing 
with  the  dog-headed  official  in  the  rear. 

Another  very  striking  and  characteristic  picture,  retaining  all 
the  distinctness  of  the  day  on  which  it  was  made,  is  to  be  seen  at 
the  entrance  to  the  upper  Egyptian  gallery  of  the  British  Moseum. 
The  scene  represents  one  of  the  Pharaohs  being  ushered  into  the 
presence  of  Osiris  with  the  hawk-headed  judge,  Uoras  Ba,  by  his 
side.  The  anxiety  of  the  monarch  to  embrace  the  deity  is  vividly 
depicted  as  be  holds  out  *  his  hand  for  the  purpose  of  aoceptano^ 
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ilst  tbe  blue-faced  god,  seated  on  a  throne  in  all  the  pomp  and 
Qoply  of  office,  stares  at  the  new-comer  with  stately  majesty. 
e  representation  is  suggestive  of  the  time-honoured  belief  that 
J  king  can  do  no  wrong,  and  contrasts  with  like  pictures,  where 
)  trembling  souls  of  common  mortals  are  undergoing  the  same 
leal. 

Several  handsome  rapacious  birds  are  to  be  seen  along  the  river's 
irse.  The  pretty  little  black-winged  kite  is  common  in  the  Delta. 
e  pergrine,  lanner,  double-bearded  falcon,  sparrow-hawk,  osprey, 
i  the  long-legged  buzzard,  are  common.  The  latter  is  very  plenti- 
throughout  the  cultivated  tracts. 


A  MAIDEN'S  GIFT. 

With  what  ofifring  shall  I  greet  him. 
As  he  seeks  his  home  once  more, 

After  years  of  toil  and  labour 
On  a  foreign,  friendless  shore  ? 

If  I  give  him  pearls  and  jewels, 
Will  he  care  for  them  ?     Ah,  no  ! 

He'll  but  value  them  as  coming 
From  a  friend  of  long  aoo. 


'o  *"o' 


He  cares  nought  for  rank  or  riches- 
No  ambition  fills  his  mind  ; 

But,  instead,  he  seeks  a  somethinsr 
Which  on  comin<r  he  shall  find. 


Yes — on  his  return  I'll  give  him 

What  he'll  prize  all  things  above ; 
For  I'll  give  him,  freely,  gladly, 

All  the  fulness  of  my  love. 

Edward  S.  Qibnet. 
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TRADES  AND  PROFESSIONS. 

BY  DE.  ALFRED  J.  H.  CRESPL 

Will  the  world  ever  have  common  sense  ?  Will  it  ever  look  be- 
neath  the  surface  ?  Will  it  ever  estimate  men  at  their  proper 
worth,  or,  at  least,  base  its  estimate  of  them  on  their  education, 
ability,  piety,  industry,  and  position,  and  not  be  altogetiier  influ- 
enced by  the  accidents  of  birth  and  fortune,  and  by  the  notion  that, 
since  it  is  aristocratic  and  well-bred  to  do  nothing  well  or 
useful,  any  person  has  strong  claims  on  its  attention  who  is 
a  professional  man  ?  Who  that  is  wise  would  respect  a  man 
destined  never  to  earn  a  labourer's  pittance,  leading  of  choice  a  life 
of  frivolity  and  idleness,  hopelessly  waiting  for  briefs  or  patients,  be- 
cause, though  unfit  for  it,  he  has  joined  a  profession,  honourable, 
no  doubt,  in  the  extreme,  but  only  when  embraced  with  zeal  and 
high  principle,  and  made  the  object  of  life  ;  certainly  not  honour- 
able when  valued  solely  for  the  position  it  confers,  even  on  those 
deficient  in  education  and  perseverance,  and  who,  were  they  shop- 
keepers, would  be  forced  out  of  the  field  by  more  enterprising 
and  more  industrious  rivals. 

The  whole  fabric  of  modem  English  society  is,  in  many  respects, 
remarkable  for  its  hoUowness.  It  is  the  unjustifiable  custom  to 
depreciate  one  calling  or  social  station,  and  to  unduly  exalt  otbeis. 
To  such  an  extent  is  this  the  case  that  men  of  small  fortune  and 
ordinary  ability  cannot,  and  do  not,  think  for  themselves.  They 
must  obey  the  dictates  of  the  world.  They  must  anxiously  think 
what  their  neighbours  are  likely  to  say.  Much  of  the  odium  which 
attaches  to  persons  who  have  forced  their  way  a  few  rounds  up  the 
steep  social  ladder^  and  which  finds  vent  in  ridiculing  their  man- 
ners or  doings,  is  but  the  fruit  of  the  same  thing.  In  plain  English, 
the  business  man  who  rapidly  gets  together  a  fortune  of  five  or  ten 
thousand  a  year  is  compelled  to  do  many  things  from  which,  in 
calm  moments,  his  soul  revolts.  He  gets  forced — **  elevated/'  the 
world  would  call  it — into  the  society  of  persons  who  despise  him 
because  he  has  heaped  together  those  riches  which  they  conside- 
rately assist  him  to  spend.  1  hey  watch  his  conduct  narrowly,  p7 
into  his  family  secrets,  ridicule  his  many  poor  relations,  fie  is 
branded  as  a  man  who  neglects  those  who  have  claims  on  him,— tf  ft 
man,  in  fact,  who  tries  to  enter  a  privileged  circle,  and  then  to  shut 
the  door  on  friends  and  relations.  And  yet  such  a  man  has  no 
other  course  open  to  him,  unless  a  person  of  princely  fixrtone,  or  of 
marvellous  force  of  character.     Such  a  man  can  rarely  diqpUy 
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gentlemaDly  feeling  or  true  kiadness.  The  courtesy  and  conde- 
scension which  persons  of  good  family  or  large  inherited  fortune  can 
and  often  do  display,  is  not  anything  of  which  they  ought  personally 
to  be  proud.  They  can  be  on  familiar  terms  with  almost  everyone, 
and  are  not  suspected  of  having  anything  to  hide.  No  one  fancies 
that  they  have  poor  relations,  or  that  their  brothers  are  clerks,  their 
cousins  grocers. 

In  such  a  state  of  society  the  rich  merchant  and  the  great  manu- 
facturer  are  compelled  to  act  deceitfully.  It  is  these  people  who 
are  most  certain  to  send  their  sons  into  professions.  It  is  these 
persons  who  must  sacrifice  all  tu  secure  a  gentlemanly  calling  for 
their  children.  The  most  expensive  cavalry  regiment,  the  most 
exclusive  college  at  Oxford,  must  be  found  out.  Profusion  and 
display  must  be  summoned  to  the  assistance  of  father  and  sons,  who 
even  then  find  it  hard  to  hold  their  own,  and  who,  but  for  their 
wealth,  would  be  pitilessly  kept  down  by  those  whose  great  grand - 
ffttbers  had  the  same  struggle  in  their  day. 

Every  man  who  has  had  two  or  three  sons  to  place  out  in  the 
world  must  have  felt  the  difficulty  of  knowing  what  to  do  with 
them.  Free  choice  he  can  seldom  be  said  to  have.  He  has 
twenty  things  to  think  of,  all  unconnected  with  the  occupation 
itself.  The  father  may  at  last  make  up  his  mind,  but  the  mother 
ha«,  perhaps,  set  her  heart  on  something  else.  Perhaps  the  parents 
may  be  perfectly  agreed,  when  one  of  the  sons  obstinately  refuses 
to  see  with  their  eyes,  and  is  bent  on  following  his  own  inclinations. 
Sometimes  a  father  allows  himself  to  be  unduly  biassed  by  the  sup. 
posed  respectability  of  a  certain  calling,  and  forces  a  reluctant  son 
into  it.  At  other  times,  the  father's  want  of  means,  or  the  distance 
at  which  the  family  is  residing  from  the  great  centres  of  population, 
renders  it  impossible,  or,  at  least,  exceedingly  difficult,  to  do  justice 
to  the  sons,  and  they  are  sent  into  occupations  for  which  they  have 
no  aptitude,  or  they  enter  a  suitable  calling  amidst  difficulties 
almost  insuperable. 

Probably,  however,  the  commonest  cause  of  the  injudicious 
selection  of  an  occupation  is  to  be  looked  for  in  the  large  family 
which  many  persons  of  moderate  means  find  themselves  happy  in 
possessing.  Jn  these  days,  unfortunately,  though  the  quiver  may 
be  full  to  repletion,  there  may  be  serious  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
emptying  it.  The  unhappy  father  whose  good  fortune  is  to  be 
responsible  for  the  temporal  welfare  of  five  or  six  young  sons, 
and  as  many  daughters,  and  who  does  not  know  how  to  dispose 
of  them  with  any  prospect  of  success,  looks  around  with  dismay. 
He  cannot  afford  to  educate  them  properly.  He  cannot  wait  till 
their  strength  is  matured,  and  iheir  intellect  sufficiently  developed 
to  fit  them  for  the  rough  work  of  life.     The  mere  saving  of  the  few 
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pounds  their  education  would  tako  i^  in'ipor'.'mt:.  Their  pr.'>f?pe^t> 
from  the  first  are  l)a«],  and  toi*  often  ti:L'V  -or do  down  into  the 
seedy,  threadbare  clerk,  or  f^till  worse,  tlioy  obtain  one  'A  those 
humble  posts  which  bring  their  holders  a  precarious  salary  of  eitibtv 
or  one  hundred  pounds  a  yoar^  and  keep  iliem  in  tlie  same  position 
half  a  lifetime. 

The  health  of  lads  is  often  sacrifir-ed  for  lifri  bv  their  beinz  sent 
at  an  early  age  into  a  close  and  unheal  thy  shop  or  office.  Their 
growth  is  from  the  same  cau>e  stunted,  and  tl.eir  brain,  earlv  over- 
taxed,  never  attains  its  proper  and  natural  vi<jour.  I'iie  mi-erablo 
liistory  of  these  lads  is  i^'ncrally  something  of  this  kind, — they  are, 
when  young,  sent  from  .sliop  to  shop,  or  oOice  to  of?ice,  just  as  cir- 
cumstances seem  to  make  a  move  expedient.  As  long  as  under  the 
supervision  of  their  parents  they  are  foolishly  transferred  from  any 
business  in  which  they  might  ultimately  make  a  little  headway,  to 
any  other  in  which  there  is  an  immediate  rise  of  a  shilling  or  two  a 
week,  though  the  latter  may  give  them  no  assured  prospeci".  Later 
in  life,  after  years  of  humble  servitude^  they  drift  about  the  world 
like  ships  without  a  rudder. 

In  a  large  proportion  of  cases  a  son's  future  career  is  determined 
by  a  train  of  circumstances  not  under  the  control  of  the  father.  The 
latter  has,  therefore,  little  difficulty  in  settling  what  to  do.  Tlie 
prejudices  of  class,  the  circumstances  amid  which  the  family 
moves,  and  the  advantage  of  possessing  powerful  friends,  make  it 
expedient  to  send  one  son  into  the  army,  a  second  into  the  church, 
a  third  to  the  bar.  There  is,  2)erhaps,  small  choice  in  the  matter. 
In  many  other  cases  the  condition  of  things  would,  to  a  stranger, 
appear  little  different,  and  the  son's  future  would  seem  just  as  much 
settled.  The  father,  it  may  be,  has  a  thriving  business.  He  knows 
that  he  could  find  plenty  for  his  sons  to  do.  What  more  can  be 
possibly  needed  ?  Sometimes  he  is  content  to  let  well  alone;  and 
without  demur  on  the  part  of  anyone  the  sons  do  as  the  father 
desires.  Sometimes,  however,  the  father — a  successful  and  well-to- 
do  tradesman — is  keenly  alive  to  the  disappointments  and  anxieties 
of  a  business  career.  He  thinks  nothing  of  the  many  inseparable 
from  a  professional  life.  Can  he  not,  he  wonders,  send  his  sons  into 
professions, — they  are  clever  lads,  too  good  for  trade  ?  The  respect- 
ability of  the  higher  occupations,  the  opportunity  the}'-  place  in  the 
way  of  one  man  in  twenty  of  attaining  eminence,  their  apparent 
though  not  real  immunity  from  the  annoyances  of  a  business  life, 
the  delusory  hope  of  a  brilliant  prize,  lead  even  his  sober  judgment 
astray.  The  boys,  for  whom  he  could  so  easily  provide,  are  made 
to  sacrifice  a  certain  and  ample  income  and  a  well-established  posi- 
tion for  the  precarious,  expensive,  and  poorly-remunerated  career 
their  kind  but  injudicious  father  selects  for  them.    Perhaps  it  may, 
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on  the  other  hand,  be  a  professional  man  who  finds  himself  over- 
stocked with  sons.  He  is  unable  to  send  them  into  professions ; 
but  he  cannot  consent  to  send  them  into  what  he  understands  as  busi- 
ness.  Panics,  failures,  and  difficulties  alarm  him,  and  his  sons,  at 
small  expense,  it  is  true,  are  disposed  of  in  such  a  way  that  they 
are  consigned  to  a  life  of  poverty,  in  a  respectable  subordinate  posi- 
tion, which  could  not  perhaps  lead  them  to  a  competence  were 
their  abilities  of  the  best. 

When  a  father  finds  himself  placed  in  the  unenviable  and 
responsible  position  of  having  to  select  some  profession  or  trade  for 
his  son,  there  are  two  or  three  considerations  which  he  would  do  well 
to  remember.  What  are  his  son's  wishes,  and  what  occupation  will, 
under  the  circumstances  of  father  and  son,  afford  the  latter  the  most 
certain  prospect  of  leading  an  useful,  honourable,  and  happy  life, 
and  of  obtaining  a  sufiicient  income  to  free  him  from  pecuniary 
anxiety. 

A  really  sensible  man  with  the  welfare  of  his  children  at 
heart,  who  has  to  chose  for  them,  ought  not  to  allow  himself  to  be 
blinded  by  the  suppose  dignity  of  one  calling  to  the  prejudice  of  an- 
other. All  work  is  honourable.  One  occupation  may  be  more 
difficult  or  responsible  than  another,  and  one  post  may,  from  special 
reasons,  be  ten  times  as  well  paid  as  another.  But  why  should 
public  opinion  consider  a  cavalry  officer  more  aristocratic  than  an 
infantry  officer  of  corresponding  regimental  rank  ?  Why  should  it 
place  the  barrister  above  the  burgeon  ?  Why  should  it  think  more 
of  a  clergyman  than  of  a  dissenting  minister,  all  other  things 
being  in  both  cases  the  same?  Honour  should  be  abundantly 
meted  out  to  those  especially  honourable  from  any  cause,  or  whose 
fservices  are  cf  peculiar  value.  Honour  should  not  be  grven  to  one 
and  withheld  from  another  because  class  prejudices  place  one  occu- 
pation above  another  without  any  reference  to  the  usefulness  or 
responsibility  of  the  work  done.  There  can  be  no  occupation, 
unless  injurious  to  mankind,  or  actually  dishonest,  which  debars 
those  who  enter  upon  it  from  leading  an  upright  and  honourable 
life. 

The  inclinations  of  a  sou  ought  invariably  to  be  consulted,  and 
as  much  as  possible  the  fixed  bent  of  his  mind  should  be  discovered. 
It  is  not  uncommon  for  parents  to  profess  anxiety  to  do  all  in  their 
power  to  make  the  future  of  their  sons  happy  and  prosperous. 
What,  however,  is  the  course  generally  adopted  ?  Perhaps  a 
foolish  mother  is  anxious  to  have  a  clergyman  or  a  doctor  in 
the  family.  The  child  is  early  taught  that  he  is  too  good  for  trade — 
as  if  any  man  could  be  toj  good  to  fuUow  an  houourable  calling; 
he  is  induced  to  declare  a  piuferonce  for  a  certain  waik  in  life  by 
the  prospect  held  out  to  him  of  having  a  large  church,  or  of  riding 
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about  in  a  carriage  arid  pair,  pocketing  fees.  No  attempt  is  made 
to  show  him  the  peculiarities  and  difficulties  of  the  professioD  for 
which  he  is  supposed  to  have  a  likiug.  On  the  strength  of  a  few 
boyish  remarks,  many  a  father  has  sent  his  sons  into  occupations 
which  in  later  life  were  intolerable  to  them.  Children  are 
generally  quick  to  form  their  likes  and  dislikes  from  those  of  their 
parents.  They  are  nearly  always  greatly  influenced  by  their  seniors. 
In  the  majority  of  cases  they  are  as  much  forced  into  a  profession 
or  trade,  though  appearing  to  have  a  leaning  in  that  direction, 
as  if  their  parents  had  deliberately  chosen  for  them  without  pre- 
tending to  consult  them. 

Care  again  should  be  taken  not  unduly  to  influence  a  child's 
mind  by  an  expression  of  preference  for  a  certain  calling.     It  would 
be  at  least  as  important  that  the  father  should  not  permit  himself 
to   be   misled   by   the   silly  remarks   of   his  child,  which,  unless 
evidently  coming  from  the  latter*s  very  soul,  he  might  mistake  for 
deliberate  expressions  of  opinion.     Many  a  boy  is  believed  to  be 
admirably  fitted  for  a  club  doctor's  life,  because  he  is  fond  of  cruelly 
maiming  the  cats  and  dogs  of  the  neighbourhood  under  pretence  of 
dissecting  them.     Forthwith,  as  he  has  showed  himself  well  qualified 
to  perform  operations  on  the  human  body,  he  is  trained  up  as  a 
surgeon.     He  subsequently  settles  in  a  poor  street,  and  never  has 
a  chance  of  performing  an  operation  as  long  as  he  lives.     Or  a  fond 
mother  discovers  great  aptitude  in  her  youthful  son  for  an  artillery 
officer's  life,  because  he  has  a  passion  for  firing  off,  to  the  imminent 
peril  of  his  eyes  and  limbs,  small  brass  cannons.     A  mere  foolish 
fancy  should  be  disregarded,  but  no  pains  should  be  spared,  where 
there  is  freedom  of  choice,  to  find  out  the  bent  of  the  child*s  mind. 
When  it  is  found  that  a  boy  has  deliberately  chosen  a  calling  to 
which  his  father  has  great  objections,  the  latter  might  candidly  and 
clearly  point  out  his  reasons;  but  he  ought  never  to  assign  false 
ones.     In  the  latter  case,  the  boy  may  yield  to  his  father's  earnest 
request ;  but  he  will  have  a  vague  feeling  that  he  has  been  unfairly 
dealt  with,  and  will  perhaps  despise  the  parent  who  has  deceived 
him,  and  detest  as  long  as  he  lives  the  calling  into  which  he  has 
been  unwisely  forced. 

A  lad  will,  nine  times  out  of  ten,  succeed  better  in  an  occupation 
for  which  he  has  a  decided  liking  than  in  any  other.  A  father  may 
earnestly  reason  with  his  wayward  child,  but  be  should  never 
coerce  him,  nor  treat  him  as  a  criminal,  because  he  continues  firm  in 
his  resolution  to  follow  his  inclination.  The  son,  perhaps,  cboses 
a  walk  in  life  from  which  the  father  turns  with  disgust  or  honor, 
but  if  the  latter  be  truly  wise  he  will  not  adopt  extreme  measures. 
He  may  believe  that  poverty,  disappointment,  even  misery  will  be 
his  son's  portion  \  still  it  is  better  to  leave  the  aon  alone.    The 
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father  may  bavo  formed  bright  schemes  for  hw  child's  welfare  ;  but  is 
it  likely  that  these  schemes  will  reach  perfection  unless  the  son  falls 
in  with  them,  and  does  his  best  to  give  them  life  and  substance  ? 

If  a  father  is  truthful  and  honourable,  it  seldom  happens  that 
he  has  much  diflSculty  in  pointing  out  to  his  son  the  mistake  the 
latter  is  about  to  make.  Not  one  boy  in  twenty  will,  if  properly 
treated,  refuse  to  reconsider  his  choice ;  not  one  in  fifty  will 
ultimately  enter  a  profession  against  which  a  wise  and  loving 
parent  adduces  powerful  arguments.  When  the  prejudices  of  the 
father  are  merely  pitted  against  those  of  the  son,  why,  then  the 
latter  is  as  likely  to  carry  his  point  as  the  former.  The  most 
splendid  prospects  are  often  wasted  when  a  young  man  is  forced  to 
enter  an  employment  from  which  he  turns  with  deep-rooted  aversion 
A  man  is  generally  far  happier  in  an  occupation  he  really  likes,  on 
a  small  income,  than  in  a  less  congenial  calling  with  ten  times  as 
much  money. 

After  all,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  the  son  will  not  raise  objec- 
tions to  his  father's  choice  ;  so  that  the  latter  is  practically  unre- 
strained. It  rests  with  the  father  to  free  himself  from  the  snares 
which  prejudice  and  folly  wind  around  him ;  and  to  select  that  calling 
in  life,  whether  profession  or  trade,  which,  under  the  circumstances 
in  which  he  is  placed,  seems  the  most  suitable.  Bacon  was  right 
in  repeating  with  decided  approval  the  wise  precept.  Optimum 
elige^  suave  et  facile  illud  faciei  comuetudo.  Were  parents  and 
children  oftener  to  remember  and  practise  it,  there  would  be  fewer 
disappointments,  fewer  broken  hearts,  fewer  failures  in  the  glorious 
but  diflficult  battle  of  life. 

The  certainty  with  which  the  course  of  study  required  for  a 
profession  can  be  ascertained  is  in  many  cases  a  powerful  inducement 
to  select  a  professional  career,  and  has  determined  the  career  of  tens 
of  thousands  of  lads.  There  is  nothing  easier  than  to  find  out  the 
steps  by  which  admission  to  the  Medical  Register  is  insured.  There 
often  is,  on  the  other  hand,  much  uncertainty  in  finding  out  hof7  to 
dispose  of  a  son  in  business.  A  clergyman  settled  in  a  rural 
district,  has  no  trouble  in  sending  his  son  to  Oxford,  and  in  due 
course,  he  takes  his  degree  and  is  ordained.  But,  though,  perhaps, 
not  unwilling  to  place  his  son  in  an  office,  he  may  be  unacquainted 
with  business  men,  and  have  no  conception  of  the  steps  he  ought  to 
follow.  What  wonder  if,  at  the  end  of  a  few  weeks  of  ill-directed 
inquiry,  he  gives  the  matter  up  in  despair  ?  His  discouragement 
may  be  excusable ;  but  it  is  bad  policy  in  the  long-run.  It  may  be 
hard  to  find  suitable  openings  for  a  lad  of  fifteen  intended  for  busi* 
ness,  but  are  the  difficulties  in  his  case  comparable  to  those  which 
dismay  the  newly-fledged  barrister,  waiting  with  an  anxious  heart 
for  briefs  {    Getting  a  lad  into  an  office  is  not  analogous  to  sending 
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him  into  a  profession.  It  ought  rather  to  be  contrasted  with  the 
steps  necessary  to  enable  the  said  son,  after  he  has  finished  his  pro- 
fessional studies,  to  get  something  congenial  and  remunerative  to 
do.  Which  of  the  two  is  the  harder,  the  more  discouraging,  to  start 
in  trade  or  in  a  profession  ? 

Parents  in  the  higher  walks  are  often  alarmed  by  the  fear  that 
their  sons,  when  they  have  learnt  a  trade,  may  long  wait  for  favour, 
able  openings  for  setting  up  on  their  own  account.     They  are  able 
to  give  each  son  two  or  three  thousand  pounds.     How  much  better, 
they  think,  to  let  the  young  doctor  or  lawyer  spend  this  money  in 
getting  a  practice  together  than  for  him  to  try  to  establish  himself 
as  a  merchant  I    The  truth  is,  in  trade  the  men  who  get  on  best 
are  those  who  have  a  moderate  fortune,  and  who  are  obliged  to  be 
cautious  and  energetic.     Having  no  rnoncy  cripples  a  tradesman; 
too  much  money  in  his  early  days  tempts  him  to  be  careless  and 
extravagant.  What  seems  easier — what  is,  in  fact,  more  humiliating 
— than  to  place  Dr.  Smith,  or  Mr.  Jones,  solicitor,  on  a  brass  plate, 
and  wait  wearily  for  years  until  the  people  in  the  neighbourhood 
find  out  that  their  poverty-stricken  neighbour,  the  doctor  or  the 
lawyer,  would  be  thankful  to  receive  a  few  fees  1 

Trade  encourages  independence  and  self-reliance.  A  profession 
often  makes  a  man  servile  and  dependent.  In  the  former,  unless 
a  man  succeeds  to  his  father's  position,  there  is  no  expectation  that 
anyone  will  place  him,  or  will  have  the  power  to  place  him,  in  a 
good  position.  No  young  merchant  expects  his  rivals  to  present 
him  to  a  lucrative  business,  or  to  make  openings  for  him.  Th«e 
are  plenty  of  opportunities,  but  they  must  be  sought  out  and 
diligently  used.  They  rarely  present  themselves  unasked  to  those 
who  do  not  look  for  them  and  create  them.  The  most  worthless 
curate  may,  however,  hope  to  be  presented  to  a  living.  The  well- 
born barrister  may  look  forward  to  the  time  when,  having  been 
called  seven,  ten,  or  twelve  years,  he  will  be  eligible  for  one  of  the 
posts  for  which  barristers  of  a  certain  standing  are  qualified.  In 
the  army  seniority  and  influence  will  carry  any  lieutenant  to  the 
highest  rank.  In  a  profession  many  imfortunatd  men  of  moderate 
abilities  and  small  influence,  whose  prospect  of  promotion  is 
absolutely  worthless,  wait  till  their  hair  is  white,  despondingly  and 
wearily,  for  something  or  another  to  turn  up,  for  some  one  or 
another,  who  has  the  power,  to  pick  them  out  of  the  crowd  of  eager 
candidates  and  make  them  happy. 

The  uncertainty  of  a  commercial  life  is  more  apparent  than 
real.  Every  now  and  then  the  world  is  startled  by  tiie  rumour, 
sometimes  well-founded,  that  a  large  house  has  gone  for  a  million, 
dragging  with  it  twenty  smaller  concerns.     Failures  among  shop- 
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keepers  are  common  enough,  and  the  liabilities  of  the  bankrupts 
ure  often  heavy.  After  all,  the  proportion  of  these  cases  is  small, 
ind  generally  speaking,  want  of  capital,  overtrading,  incompetence, 
Dr  fraud,  are  at  the  bottom  of  the  difi&culty.  An  idle  and  incom- 
petent man  opens  a  shop.  He  depends  wholly  on  credit  for  every- 
thing. Of  course  he  fails  ;  but  perhaps  he  commenced  without  a 
single  sovereign.  Competent  men  are  sometimes  overtaken  by  mis- 
fortune, but  they  usually  preserve  credit  enough  to  set  up  again, 
and  are  ultimately  successful. 

In  the  case  of  professional  men  failures  are  lamentably 
numerous,  and  the  consumption  of  capital  is  enormous.  Few 
professional  men,  unless  of  uncommon  ability  or  brilliant  pro- 
spects, earn  enough  for  their  support  during  the  first  ten  years  of 
practice.  Large  sums  are  expended  on  their  education,  enormous 
sums  in  the  purchase  of  partnerships,  and  still  larger  sums  in  sup- 
plementing small  earnings.  As  a  class,  professional  men  spend 
fully  three  times  what  they  earn.  As  things  now  go,  ofiicers, 
barristers,  and  physicians,  though  they  may  gain  in  social  position, 
seldom  pay  their  way  out  of  their  earnings  until  they  are  forty  or 
more.  Some  of  the  most  successful  physicians  in  this  country  have 
spent  ten  or  fifteen  thousand  pounds  on  their  education  and  in 
getting  together  a  practice. 

It  is  quite  the  exception  for  business  men  who  are  industrious 
and  enterprising  to  fail.  It  is  quite  the  rule  for  men  in  the  upper 
walks  of  a  professional  life  to  spend  far  more  than  they  earn.  In 
the  former  case  the  crash,  if  it  comes,  is  startling,  and  commands 
public  attention ;  in  the  other  case  the  process  of  spending  a 
fortune  is  slow  and  gradual,  and  escapes  general  observation.  After 
all,  though  few  professional  men  at  their  start  in  life  are  without 
some  fortune,  it  seems  more  than  doubtful  whether  more  medical 
men  and  solicitors  do  not  pass  through  the  Bankruptcy  Court  than 
business  men,  when  equal  numbers  of  the  two  are  compared ;  but  it 
is  necessary  to  remember  that  many  men  who  commence  in  busi- 
ness  and  do  well  never  succeed  to  a  shillinc:. 

In  commercial  life  there  are  wonderful  opportunities  for  enter- 
prise. Openings  can  be  made  and  followed  up.  A  huge  business 
can  be  created.  No  doubt  there  is  room  for  perseverance  and 
energy  in  a  profession,  but  surely  not  to  the  same  extent  as  in 
trade.  While  the  thriving  manufacturer  is  adding  to  the  wealth  of 
the  country,  and  making  improvements  in  production,  and  calling 
into  existence  new  sources  of  wealth,  the  young  barrister  waits, 
and  can  only  wait.  Advertise  he  cannot ;  solicit  orders  for  briefs 
he  must  not.  Opportunities  for  showing  what  he  is  do  not  present 
themselves  for  years.  All  professional  men  need  patience ;  many 
never  live  to  reap  the  firuits  of  that  patience ;  many  of  them  are 
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eDervated  and  corrupted  in  the  process  of  waiting.     But  the  busi- 
ness man  can  push  ;  true,  he  needs  caution  and  shrewdness ;  but  if 
he  has  them  he  can  turn  them  to  account ;  he  need  not  permit  them    , 
to  rust  away. 

In  many  professions  promotion,  which  one  man  obtains,  stops 
the  progress  of  colleagues  for  years.  There  is  one  post  to  fill  up ; 
there  are  a  hundred  competent  men  to  hold  it.  When  a  bifshopric 
falls  vacant,  or  a  judge  dies,  there  may  perhaps  be  one  man  of 
Superlative  merit  who  takes  the  post  of  right ;  generally  there  are 
fifty  persons  of  tried  ability  and  long  standing  quite  able  to 
discharge  with  credit  the  duties  of  these  responsible  offices.  A 
canon  is  perhaps  promoted  to  the  bishopric,  and  no  one  grudges  him 
his  honours  ;  but  other  canons  as  able  as  he  feel  a  pang  of  disap- 
pointment at  the  hope  deferred.  When  next  there  is  a  vacancy  they 
are  dead,  or  too  old,  or  out  of  favour  with  the  prime  minister. 
There  are,  it  is  true,  wonderful  runs  of  luck — they  are  nothing 
else — in  every  profession  ; .  but  who  that  is  wise  will  dare  to  count 
on  them  ?  and  what  about  the  many  young  men  who  never  haTe 
one  smile  from  that  fickle  goddess, — fortune  \ 

On  the  other  hand,  as  a  contrast  to  this  sad  repletion  under 
which  all  professions  groan,  there  are  trades  actually  sufiFering  from 
want  of  competent  men  to  seize  upon  the  many  opportunities 
occurring  in  them.  In  many  cases  clever  men  with  a  little  capital 
have  no  difficulty  in  establishing  themselves.  Unlike  what  obtains 
in  professions,  success  in  trade  does  not  mean  loss  or  disappoint- 
ment to  all  but  the  fortunate  favourite  of  chance,  who  has  gained 
the  coveted  prize.  As  one  business  improves  it  carries  others  up. 
Energetic  and  pushing  merchants  and  manufacturers  are  sometimes 
actually  able  so  to  develope  a  trade— so  to  turn  to  profitable 
account  the  resources  of  their  district,  so  to  utilise  the  available 
labour  and  capital  at  hand — that  prosperous  towns  become,  if  the 
expression  may  be  permitted,  rivers  of  wealth  flowing  over  the 
world,  imparting  life  and  vigour  to  all,  but  not  taking  prosperity 
and  happiness  from  any.  At  best  the  labour  of  a  professional  man 
is  only  the  less  of  two  evils.  The  physician,  the  barrister,  and  tbe 
officer  may  do  good  service,  each  in  his  way,  but  in  a  certain  sense 
all  three  are  evils.  The  money  paid  to  them  must  be  looked  upon 
in  the  light  of  insurance  against  the  greater  losses  which  would 
come  if  they  did  not  exist.  How  much  better  were  thore  no 
warS|  no  litigation,  no  disease  ! 

It  is  not  easy  to  compare  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of 
trades  with  those  of  professions.  The  number  of  trades  is  im- 
mensely large,  the  grades  of  workers  employed  in  them  many,  and 
the  chances  of  success  greatly  vary.    The  professions  are  ooid- 
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paratively  few.     With  certain  limitations,  the  interval  separating 
the  heads  from  the  successful  men  in  a  profession  is  not  so  great 
as   that  between   the  leading  men  and  the   beginners  in    some 
branches  of  commerce.     In  all  occupations,  whether  trades  or  pro- 
fessions, there  are  wealthy  men ;  and  in  a  certain  sense  the  rich  and 
influential — those  who,  in  fact,  are  already  on  the  ground — can  and 
do  keep  down  the  poor  and  humble.     The  eminent  lawyer  or  clergy- 
man certainly  is  a  great  man,  and  in  his  own  part  of  the  country 
\%  a  person  of  influence  and  weight ;    so  is  the  rich  merchant,  so  is 
the  prosperous  manufacturer.      The  young  professional  man,  how- 
ever, who  can  just  pay  his  way,  has  a  better  social  position  than 
the  young  business  man.     This   must  be  admitted.     Honour  and 
local  consideration  are,  in  truth,  the  reward  which  many  professional 
men  receive,  but  they  have  to  wait  long  for  other  pay.     A  man  of 
good  means,  content  to  plod  on  patiently,  may  think  himself  well 
paid  by  the  privileges  he  obtains  from  belonging  to  a  profession.     If 
such  a  man   never  gets  anything  but  honour  he  may  continue 
happy.     But  what    about    the   poor    barrister   or   the  penniless 
surgeon  ?    Neither  of   these  men  gets  much  honour ;  indeed,  he 
must  have,  as  a^n^  qxia  non,  a  sufficient  income  if  he  expects  to 
take  a  good  position.     It  is  certainly  not  sufficient  to  be  clever  and 
to  belong  to  a  profession  to  stand  well  in  the  opinion  of  the  public. 
He   mat/    achieve  eminence;     some   do    who   have  had  terrible 
obstacles    to  keep  them    down ;    but,  in  plain  English,   it  is  a 
mistake  for  any  poor  man  to  enter  a  profession  unless  he  has  first- 
rate  abilities,  or  is  passionately  enamoured  of  his  profession.     The 
want   of  money  will  damp  his   ardour.      The  disappointment  he 
must  expect  will  make  him  prematurely  old.     It  is  galling  to  an 
energetic  man  to  have  to  sit  with  hands  folded,  and  to  wait.     For- 
tunately few  English  gentlemen,  whatever  their  poverty,  stoop  to 
practise  the  low,  detestable  arts  which  sometimes  bring  an  income 
in  early  life  even  in  the  closest  and  most  overstocked  professions. 

One  of  the  most  serious  disadvantages  pertaining  to  a  profes- 
sional  career  is  the  expensive  tastes  suoh  a  life  encourages. 
It  has  truly  been  said  that  Oxford  teaches  a  man  to  spend  a 
thousand  a-year,  but  it  cannot  tell  him  how  earn  as  many 
shillings.  The  young  clergyman  likes  to  be  well  dressed  and  to 
live  in  comfortable  lodgings  ;  he  is  fond  of  books ;  he  is  expected  to 
subscribe  to  every  object  in  which  he  takes  an  interest.  The  con- 
sequence  is  he  often  hardly  knows  how  to  pay  his  way  on  less 
than  three  or  four  hundred  a-year,  though  he  may  not  be  able  to 
earn  a  third  of  that  sum.  His  brother,  working  his  way  up  in 
business,  has  quite  different  tastes.  Ho  cares  little  for  books, 
takes  small  interest  in  the  little  luxuries  of  a  refined  home  ;   he  is, 
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in  fact,  able  to  live  with  comfort  on  a  hundred  and  fifty  or  two 
hundred  a-year,  though  he  may  have  every  prospect  of  earning  five 
times  that  income  in  the  course  of  a  very  few  years. 

There  are  not  in  the  United  Kingdom  much  more  than  a 
hundred  thousand  professional  men — using  the  term  professional  in 
the  ordinary  English  acceptation.  In  nine  cases  out  of  ten  there 
has  been,  in  one  way  or  another,  a  heavy  outlay  of  time  and  monej 
to  fit  these  men  for  their  present  sphere.  Many  of  these  men  hold 
a  deservedly  high  place  in  the  estimation  of  the  public.  Some  are 
well  paid.  A  considerable  number  earn  what  would  be  a  good 
income  were  they  not  led  into  heavy  expenses  in  consequence  of 
being  professional  men.  As  it  is,  their  earnings  are  not  enough  to 
enable  them  to  pay  their  way,  and  were  they  to  try  to  live  on 
them  they  would  suffer  in  public  opinion,  and  would  lose  much  of 
the  consideration  with  which  they  are  now  treated.  In  every  pro- 
fession  there  are  many  men  who,  as  far  as  money  goes,  never  make 
the  smallest  headway.  1'his  is  notoriously  the  case  in  the  army 
and  at  the  bar.  Of  the  really  poor  men  in  a  profession  nine  in  ten 
never  know  what  it  is  to  be  free  from  harassing  pecuniary 
difiiculties.  They  are  tempted  to  spend  freely,  and  ridiculed  if  they 
do  not,  while  their  poverty  takes  from  them  nearly  all  the  honour 
and  consideration  they  would,  were  they  richer,  receive  as  their 
right. 

Nor  should  it  be  forgotten  that  professional  men  are  as  a  hody 
picked  men.  Not  only  are  the  ranks  of  the  professions  recruited 
with  large  numbers  of  able  men  drafted  into  them  because  thonght 
to  be  of  exceptional  promise,  but  the  examinations  imposed  by  the 
universities,  the  bishops,  and  the  army  and  medical  examining 
boards,  if  not  of  as  much  use  as  might  be  expected,  keep  oat 
thousands  of  idle  and  inferior  men,  and  raise  the  acquirements  of 
the  remainder  considerably.  Besides  this,  the  long  and  carefol 
preparation  necessary  before  entrance  can  be  obtained  to  fiom^ 
professional  circles  has  nothing  even  remotely  corresponding  to  it 
in  trade.  A  young  man  in  an  office  or  a  shop  learns  a  great  deal, 
still  his  time  is  not  merely  occupied  with  learning  the  routine  of 
business.  He  is  an  assistant,  and  generally  earns  wages.  He 
ipust  make  himself  useful,  or  he  has  to  give  place  to  some  one 
more  competent.  Any  lad,  however  incompetent,  can  call  him* 
self  a  merchant,  but  no  one  except  an  arrant  knave  will  claim  to  be 
a  Fellow  of  Balliol,  or  a  barrister.at-law,  unless  he  has  actually 
some  right  to  these  distinctions.  Consequently  the  members  of  pro- 
fessions naturally  form  a  more  select  and  competent  body  of  mea 
than  other  classes,  admission  to  which  may  imply  nothing  at  alL 

It  is  not  unusual  to  make  a  preposterous  error  in  comparing 
professioual  with  commercial  men.     A  father  indipiantiiy  aikl 
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whether  if  his  son  does  Dot  take  orders  he  is  to  become  a  grocer's 
assistant,  earning  his  board  and  lodging  and  forty  pounds  a-year. 
One  moment's  reflection  must  be  sufficient  to  show  it  can  rarely  be 
a  question  of  deciding  between  a  profession  and  a  subordinate 
position  in  a  retail  shop.  It  is  nevertheless  true  that  many 
professional  men,  whose  fathers  expended  a  couple  of  thousand 
pounds  on  their  education,  would  have  done  better  had  they 
learnt  a  good  retail  trade,  and,  after  gaining  proper  experience, 
had  purchased  a  respectable  business  and  set  up  on  their  own 
account.  The  majority  of  professional  men  have  friends  to  assist 
them,  and  ought  to  be  able  to  get  together  a  little  money ;  in  some 
cases  they  could  command  more  than  enough  to  purchase  a  first. 
rate  wholesale  business.  Young  men  of  this  stamp  would  enter 
offices  on  a  diflFerent  footing  from  ordinary  clerks.  Perseverance 
and  ability  would  enable  them  to  acquire  in  seven  or  eight  years  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  trade,  and  during  the  whole  of  that  time, 
instead  of  being  a  heavy  expense  to  their  parents,  they  might  be 
earning  enough  to  live  upon.  Then,  at  four  or  five  and  twenty — 
sometimes  earlier,  seldom  later — they  could  either  work  up  a  busi- 
ness  or  purchase  a  partnership,  and  their  prospects  would  be  really 
admirable. 

There  must  be  in  this  country,  on  a  moderate  computation, 
twenty  thousand  professional  men  who  are  never  likely  to  earn  a 
decent  livelihood,  men  whose  time  and  abilities  are  being  literally 
thrown  away  without  benefit  to  anyone.  On  the  average,  these 
men  might  have  had  from  one  thousand  to  ten  thousand  pounds 
a-piece  to  begin  life.  In  business  they  could  have  worked  to  some 
purpose  under  good  auspices.  They  would  then  have  been  spared 
the  pangs  of  disappointed  ambition  ;  they  would  not  have  rusted 
in  genteel  idleness  and  contemptible  poverty.  Under  other 
circumstances  they  would  have  been  worthier  citizens,  more 
energetic  men,  and  more  happy  and  prosperous.  What  a  gain  to 
themselves  and  to  the  country  had  it  been  so ! 

In  every  large  town, .  especially  iu  the  great  manufacturing 
centres,  there  are  plenty  of  energetic,  practical  men,  who  would  be 
thankful  to  take  in  a  partner  who  could  put  into  the  business  from 
two  to  ten  thousand  pounds.  In  trade  money  makes  money.  A 
little  additional  capital  sometimes  enables  a  business  to  be  im- 
mensely extended,  and  large  returns  seldom  fail  to  reward  the 
industrious  and  competent. 

It  is  no  sHgbt  argument  in  favour  of  trades  that  the  business 
man  need  never  be  idle.  He  can  always  find  something  to  do  ; 
day  after  day,  week  after  week.  Solid  remuneration  is  his  reward 
in  the  shape  of  money.  Many  barristers  and  physicians  are 
absolutely  without  employment.    If  studious  they  can  read.     They 
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may  sometimes,  not  always  though,  find  ways'  of  doing  good  if 
disposed  to  exert  themselves.  But  for  years  at  least  they  cannot 
hope  to  have  a  business  which  fully  occupies  their  time,  and  the 
temptation  to  idleness  is  often  too  strong  to  be  readily  overcome. 
An  effort  is  needed  to  use  their  time  to  advantage,  and  they  oft<»n 
feel  that  they  are  of  little  good  in  the  world  to  anyone.  Surely  it 
would  be  no  small  blessiug  to  have  abundance  of  employment  and 
to  be  saved  from  the  fate  which  proverbially  awaits  those  who 
have  nothing  to  do. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  as  soon  as  a  lad  in  the  middle  classes 
shows  more  than  common  ability,  his  parents  jump  to  the  conclu- 
sion  that  it  would  be  a  sin  to  throw  him  awav  in  trade.  He  could, 
they  proudly  hope,  do  much  better  in  a  profession.  University  men 
look  down  on  trade  and  despise  business  men  as  an  inferior  and  vulgar 
set.  There  is  not  a  shadow  of  foundation  for  either  of  these  opinions. 
Ability  of  the  rarest  and  most  commanding  order  is  needed  to 
carry  on  successfully,  still  more  to  get  together  a  large  business. 
There  are  few  professional  men  so  keen,  active,  and  thoroughly 
sensible  as  a  really  able  merchant  prince.  Great  success  in  trade 
is  rare  unless  the  abilities  of  the  merchant  are  of  the  highest 
order.  No  doubt  many  first-rate  business  men  are  vulgar  and 
ignorant ;  this  is  due  to  the  number  of  them  who  have  risen  from 
obscurity,  as  well  as  to  the  large  proportion  of  persons  of  low  birth 
and  defective  education  to  be  found  in  all  branches  of  trade.  The 
professions  are  full  of  men  of  good  family  and  first-rate  education. 
That  trade  alone  is  not  the  cause  of  the  difference  unquestionably 
often  existing,  is  proved  by  the  large  numbers  of  gentlemanly  and 
refined  men  to  be  found  in  oflSces  ;  yes,  and  even  in  large  shops. 

As  a  means  of  training  the  intellect,  trade  does  not  seem  to  offer 
the  advantages  unquestionably  possessed  by  professions.  But,  after 
all,  five  years  in  a  well-regulated  office  will  do  almost  as  much  for 
the  majority  of  young  men  as  the  same  time  at  one  of  the  uni- 
versities.  The  results  of  the  two  courses  of  education  may  seem 
different ;  but,  in  truth,  this  dissimilarity  is  more  apparent  than  real. 
What  the  business  man  loses  in  polish,  in  superficial  acquaintance 
with  a  few  classical  authors,  he  gains  in  sound  practical  wisdom,  in 
sterling  common  sense,  in  self-reliance.  What  the  professional 
man  gains  in  mere  book  learning,  he  loses  in  the  power  of  thinking 
accurately,  of  weighing  evidence,  of  forming  an  opinion,  of  seeing 
men^  women,  and  things  as  they  really  are,  and  of  acting  promptly 
and  with  decision. 

A  manufacturer  does  not  take  the  same  interest  in  book 
leaning  as  the  rector,  nor  is  it  reasonable  to  expect  that  be  should. 
He  is  not,  however,  necessarily  less  intelligent,  nor  does  he  make 
a  less  useful  member  of  society.    His  thoughts  run  in  a  widely 
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Ufferent  groove;  instead  of  knowing  Horace  and  Livy,  Homer 
lud  Thucydides,  he  knows  men  and  motives.  He  may  not  know 
he  fitate  of  Rome  in  the  turbulent  days  of  Caesar,  but  he  is  well 
icquainted  with  the  condition  of  aflfairs  in  his  own  country.  He  is, 
n  other  words,  quite  as  well  educated,  and,  moreover,  often  a  much 
nore  useful  member  of  the  community. 

Nothing  is  to  be  said  in  support  of  the  view  sometimes 
;aken  of  the  inherent  respectability  of  a  profession.  Of  course  it 
s  a  noble  thing  to  relieve  the  sick  and  dying  ;  it  is  a  grand  thing 
X)  keep  offenders  against  the  civil  law  in  check  ;  it  is  a  Christ-like 
ihing  to  raise  the  fallen  ;  it  is  a  heroic  thing  to  keep  sacred,  even 
it  the  cost  of  life  and  limb,  the  banner  of  liberty.  But  is  not  the 
man  who  builds  houses  making  men  happy  ?  Is  not  he  who  places 
prork  within  the  reach  of  the  indigent  just  as  deserving  of  praise  as 
Sks  he  who  clothes  the  poor  ?  Are  not  they  who  lead  pure  lives  and 
whose  example  shfeds  brightness  on  the  dark  world  around  good  and 
great?  There  are  many  ways  of  elevating  and  assisting  men,  and 
of  relieving  their  grievous  burdens.  Certainly  the  law,  the  army, 
the  church,  and  physic  are  not  the  only  callings  privileged  to  raise 
the  tone  of  Bociety,  to  draw  mankind  nearer  to  God.  Let  it  be 
frankly  conceded  that  every  trade,  every  t)ccupation,  every  social 
station  has  duties,  privileges,  blessings  peculiar  to  itself,  then  men 
will  think  less  of  the  glories  of  a  profession,  more  of  the  good  they 
may  do  as  upright  tradesmen. 

It  is  perhaps  partly  in  consequence  of  this  habit  of  abruptly 
separating  trades  from  professions  that  some  of  the  absurdities  of 
our  present  system  have  arisen.  There  is  a  strong  prejudice  in 
this  covntry,  perhaps  not  an  unreasonable  one  under  the  circum- 
stances, against  working  at  a  profession  as  if  it  were  a  trade. 
Doctors  and  clergymen  who  are  thought  to  be  on  the  alert  for  fees 
or  for  preferment,  never  escape  severe  and  often  ungenerous  censure. 
In  the  case  of  the  Church  this  feeling  is  so  strong  that  many  clergy. 
men  hardly  dare  to  accept  a  better  living,  though  an  addition  of 
£100  a-year  miL'ht  be  a  godsend.  But  the  business  man  who 
pushes  with  all  his  heart  and  foul,  never  spares  a  friend,  never 
loses  an  opportunity  of  making  money,  is  exalted  to  the  skies  and 
held  up  as  an  example  to  the  world.  Why  should  there  be  two 
standards  by  which  to  measure  men,  because  they  happen  to  follow 
iifferent  walks  in  life  ? 

How  can  the  professions  be  looked  upon  as  affording  openings^ 
and  a  decent  prospect  of  a  livelihood  unless  they  are  made  the 
object  of  life  ?  Why  should  not  professional  men  as  well  as  trades, 
men  be  adequately  paid  for  their  services  ?  No  shopkeeper  would 
spare  a  rector  who  owed  him  money.  No  doctor  would  be  treated 
with  civility  if^  he  lived  in  a  poor-house,  and  werej  known  to  be 
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heavily  in  debt.  Surely  the  labourer  is  well  worthy  of  his  hire. 
The  man  who  deals  in  advice,  not  goods,  ought,  as  he  is  expected  to 
pay  his  tradesmen,  to  be  in  his  turn  paid,  instead  of  being  branded 
as  gasping  and  hard-hearted  if  he  refuses  to  be  satisfied  with  a 
little  gratitude  for  a  great  deal  of  work.  As  things  now  are,  the 
professional  man  unfortunately  dependent  on  bis  calling,  must 
work  at  it  and  must  try  to  earn  money  by  it.  He  need  not — nay,  he 
ought  not  to  think  only  of  money — it  should  not  be  the  object  of 
life ;  but  if  he  is  cramped  by  poverty  his  usefulness  will  diminish. 
No  man  can  preach  well  who  fears  the  knock  of  the  bailiff.  No 
man  can  write  well  whose  thoughts  are  occupied  with  the  best  way 
of  paying  ten  large  bills  with  a  twenty-pound  note.  No,  the  man 
who  has  few  money  troubles  is  much  more  likely  to  do  good  and  to 
be  good. 

Of  course,  if  the  professions  are  to  be  filled  ojily  with  men  of 
large  income,  why  then  in  England,  at  any  rate,  men  will  be  found 
in  plenty  who  will  toil  hard  and  unselfishly  for  the  honour  which 
every  successful  professional  man  is  sure  to  get,  glad  that,  while 
getting  honour,  they  are  doing  abundance  of  good.  If  as  a  medical 
man  once  said,  the  doctor  should  be  grateful  to  anyone  who  calls 
him  in,  though  with  no  intention  of  paying,  then  poor  men  mast 
keep  away  fi'om  the  professions,  and  choose  only  occupations 
which  are  a  source  of  wealth.  Honour  and  gratitude  are 
valuable  in  their  way,  but  they  will  not  pay  the  rent,  nor  satisfy 
the  tax-collector. 

And  yet  it  is  repugnant  to  the  feelings  of  most  right-thinking 
people  to  look  on  the  Church  or  physic  as  a  means  of  getting  a 
livelihood.  But  what  can  be  done  ?  It  would  be  hard  to  say  that 
the  services  of  the  rector  and  physician  are  so  valuable  that  they 
are  absolutely  priceless,  and  that  no  remuneration  ought  to  be 
paid  for  them.  There  is  no  reason  to  think  that  able  men  will  ever 
flock  into  professions  solely  for  the  loaves  and  fishes.  Those 
who  have  this  motive  alone  at  heart  soon  find  that  the  loaves  are 
exceedingly  small,  and  that  the  fishes  are  so  few  that  those  are 
happy  who  chance  to  find  one  or  two. 

Is  it  possible  to  imagine  anything  more  preposterous  or  con* 
tradictory  than  the  wish  of  many  a  father  that  his  sons  should  enter 
a  profession,  because  then  they  would,  he  hopes,. get  honour  and  a 
modest  but  sufiScient  income,  while  all  the  time  he  protests  that  no 
one  should  look  upon  a  profession  as  a  means  of  getting  a  livelihood, 
or  should  think  of  it  as  a  source  of  emolument  ?  H^her  motives 
ought  to  actuate  the  professional  man,  he  thinks.  The  latter 
should  not  care  for  money;  doing  good  ought  to  be  his  only 
object,  his  one  thought.  Of  course,  however,  the  professiooal 
man  musti  he  adds,  keep  up   the  dignity  of  bis  caUisg.    He 
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at  least  must  be  strictly  honourable,  and  give  to  everyone  his 
due. 

The  disinterested  and  lofty  motives,  which  induce  many  pro. 
feflsionai  men  to  .work  hard  and  long  for  an  utterly  insufficient 
income,  are  above  all  praise.  Happy  are  those  whose  good 
fortune  or  pure  disposition  enables  them  only  to  think  of  doing 
good.  It  has  repeatedly  been  said  that  the  professions  will  never 
rank  as  high  as  they  might  until  money  is  altogether  banished 
from  the  question ;  that  must  signify,  in  plain  language,  nob  until 
the  professions  contain  only  wealthy  men,  content  to  receive 
nothing  but  honour  and  gratitude,  and  who  will  look  upon  fees 
and  stipends  as  secondary  objects.  So  be  it ;  but  surely  those  are 
not  doing  their  best  to  hasten  the  advent  of  that  day,  who  encourage 
men  of  small  means  to  enter  professions  which  even  now  do  not 
always  escape  the  stigma  of  being  trades,  though  three-fourths  of 
their  members  are  not  earning  a  livelihood.  Would  it  not  be 
better  to  take  a  loftier  view  of  trades  and  professions,  and  while 
admitting  that  every  industrious  man  ought  to  be  able  to  get  a 
sufficient  income  whatever  his  occupation,  point  out  to  him  that 
whatever  his  sphere  in  life,  or  his  calling,  he  is  endowed  with  a 
nature  above  that  of  the  brutes,  and  that  his  thoughts  must  never 
be  of  the  earth  earthy,  though  he  may  have  to  work  hard  to 
satisfy  the  wants  of  his  body? 

The  professions  cannot  plead  that  their  members  are  broader 
minded  than  tradesmen.  Alas,  no ;  it  is  not  a  man's  occupation 
which  makes  him  generous,  magnanimous,  liberal.  There  is  little 
to  choose  between  the  two  great  classes.  There  is  deplorable  nar- 
rowness in  professional  as  well  as  in  commercial  circles.  What 
surprising  ignorance  there  is  of  any  calling  except  of  the  one  in 
which  a  man  is  passing  his  life  ?  There  are  medical  men  ignorant 
of  the  names  of  the  leading  Churchmen  of  the  day.  There  are 
hosts  of  solicitors  who  have  never  read  a  line  of  Butler  or  Paley, 
who  do  not  know  the  name  of  an  eminent  divine,  and  to  whom  the 
treasures  of  English  literature  are  unknown.  There  are  plenty  of 
clergymen  who  think  more  of  the  tliird-rate  vicars  of  their  own 
district  than  of  the  leading  scientific  men  of  the  country,  and  who 
seem  not  aware  of  the  existence  of  eminent  divines  outside  the  pale 
of  the  Anglican  Church.  When  professional  bien  know  more  of 
one  another  they  may  begin  to  complain  of  the  ignorance  and 
narrowness  of  business  men,  certainly  not  till  then. 

After  all,  there  will  be  no  lack  of  men  to  enter  the  trades  of  this 
country,  and  the  professions  are  in  their  turn  not  likely  to  be 
understocked.  In  the  present  state  of  public  opinion,  the  latter 
vill  long  be  thought  tb^  most  honourable ;  the  former  will  generally 
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be  the  most  useful.  The  tradesman  will  heap  up  the  fortune, 
which  his  son — the  lawyer  or  the  doctor,  will  spend  in  keeping  up 
his  position.  Well,  will  it  always  continue  to  be  so  \  There  must, 
there  will  some  day  be  higher  and  grander  views  of  life. 

Asa  means  of  accumulating  a  colossal  fortune,  trade  will  always 
have  immense  advantages  over  professions.  There  are  professions 
in  which  a  thousand  or  fifteen  hundred  a-year  is  an  unusually 
large  income.  Not  one  officer  in  a  hundred  ever  earns  so  much, 
nor  is  the  proportion  of  clergymen  much  larger.  Successful 
lawyers  and  doctors  often  get  more,  but  the  expenses  of  the  latter 
are  so  heavy  that,  in  a  pecuniary  sense,  medicine  is  little  better 
off  than  the  Church,  though  both  far  surpass  the  army  and  the  bar. 
With  the  exception  of  judges,  bishops,  and  field-marshals — of  the 
last,  by  the  way,  there  are  four,  and  two  of  them  are  royal  dukes — not 
one  professional  man  in  a  thousand  earns  five  thousand  a-year,  not 
one  in  ten  thousand  double  that  sum.  The  suburbs  of  every 
important  manufacturing  town  swarm  with  business  men  earning 
from  four  hundred  to  ten  thousand  a-year,  and  few  great  towns  are 
without  two  or  three  millionaires,  the  income  of  one  of  whom  would 
exceed  five  times  over  that  of  the  most  successful  professional  man 
in  the  empire. 

JThe  acquisition  of  a  large  fortune,  however,  ought  never  to  be 
the  principal  object  of  life  ;  but  it  may  be  fairly  assumed  in  the 
present  state  of  society,  that  if  the  rich  prizes  in  any  calling  are 
few  and  small,  the  average  earnings  are  almost  sure  to  be  low.  On 
the  other  hand,  when  many  men  make  large  incomes  and  some  a 
princely  fortune  in  any  occupation,  it  may  be  taken  for  granted 
that  a  fair  return  is  not  unlikely  to  reward  the  majority  of  earnest, 
conscientious  workers  in  it. 

All  occupations,  whether  the  care  of  souls,  the  management  of 
an  office,  or  the  relief  of  disease,  can  be  entered  upon  with  the  purest 
motives,  and  though  the  struggle  is  difficult,  they  can  be  made  to 
increase  the  happiness  of  mankind. 

Surely,  then,  there  can  be  no  walk  in  life  in  which  something 
may  not  be  attempted  for  the  higher  glory  of  God.  It  is  as  easy— 
sometimes  easier — to  do  good  in  business  than  in  a  profession.  It  is 
not  absolutely  easy  in  either.  It  is  as  easy  to  avoid  temptation  in 
the  former  as  in  the  latter.  What,  cannot  the  conscientious, 
humane  manufacturer  look  after  and  promote  the  higher  interests 
of  his  men  as  well  in  business  as  if  he  were  in  orders  ?  Cannot  the 
merchant  be  a  father  to  his  clerks  and  porters  ?  Cannot  the  shop- 
keeper set  his  assistants  and  his  family  a  good  example  ?  and  can 
he  not,  in  the  various  relations  of  his  anxious  daily  life,  set  a  good 
example  and  help  to  raise  the  low — now,  alas  1  too  low— tone  of 
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trade  morality  ?  Of  course  he  can.  So  can  a  farmer  or  contractor, 
if  he  has  the  inclination,  watch  over  his  dependants  and  guide 
them  gently  and  lovingly  to  a  higher  level. 

When  death  comes  and  snatches  the  busy  man  away  from  his 
many  occupations,  the  great  and  loving  Father  of  all  will  not 
inquire  whether  he  was  a  tradesman  or  a  professional  man, 
whether  he  was  rich  or  poor,  whether  he  ranked  high  or  low  in 
the  good  opinion  of  this  frivolous  world ;  but  whether  in  his  trade 
or  profession  he  lived  as  became  a  man  having  the  glorious 
light  of  the  Gospel  to  keep  him  from  peril,  and  the  example  of 
Christ,  the  Gentle  and  Merciful,  to  guide  his  feet  into  the  way  of 
peace. 


DECEMBER. 

D  ARK  days  are  now  proverbial,  but  this  month 
E  ngages  higher  thoughts  of  holier  life  ; 
C  ommenting  on  the  past,  remembrance  brings 
E  ach  deed  performed,  and  duties  left  undone. 
M  ay  next  year's  hope  and  promise  be  fulfdled 
B  efore  another  reckoning  comes  too  late. 
E  nable  us,  0  God,  to  do  Thy  Will, 
R  epressing  evil,  and  promoting  good. 

H  A.  Baines. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

SECOND-SIGHT. 

A  FEW  days  after  Marion's  interview  with  Mackoull  found  her 
traversing  Candleraaker  Row  and  entering  the  old  Grey  Friars 
churchyard,  with  a  very  different  companion  leaning  on  her  arm- 
Aunt  Janet,  in  short,  who  tempted  by  the  beauty  of  the  afternoon, 
unusual  at  that  time  of  the  year,  had  been  taking  a  stroll  with  her 
niece,  after  a  short  indisposition,  which  had  confined  her  to  the 
house,  and  now  sought  the  churchyard,  to  see  the  stone  newly  placed 
over  the  grave  where  the  poor  old  army  clothier  was  at  rest,  after 
his  busy,  stirring  life. 

A  breath  of  warm,  soft  air,  as  of  summer^  seemed  to  mingle 
with  the  breeze  that  gently  whispered  amongst  the  branches  of  the 
drooping  willows,  and  the  sunlight  that  fell,  in  chequered  rays,  on 
grassy  mounds  and  blackened  old  monuments,  was  never  more 
bright  or  dazzling  in  spring-time,  than  on  that  lovely  day  when  the 
old  year  was  drawing  towards  its  close^  and  the  last  sere  and  yellow 
leaves  had  fallen  from  the  trees. 

*'  It  is  a  quiet,  peaceful  spot  this,  green  and  fresh  too,  in  the 
midst  of  the  crowded  piles  of  buildings  all  round  it,"  said  Aunt 
Janet,  as  they  walked  towards  old  Mackouirs  grave ;  "  but  Marion, 
I  think  it  is  a  pity  that  whilst  they  are  talking  of  so  many  improye- 
ments  in  the  city,  they  do  not  make  one  great  one,  and  sweep  away 
Candlemaker  Row.  Why,  child,  the  walls  of  the  houses  in 
the  Bow  are  like  so  many  headstones  to  the  graves  beneath ;  and 
though  I  am  not  superstitious,  as  you  know,  I  could  not  sleep  in  my 
bed  with  all  these  dead  people  hemming  me  in  on  all  sides." 

Marion  smiled  at  the  latter  part  of  her  aunt's  remark,-*A 
faint  smile,  for  her  mind  was  painfully  preoccupied.  She  had  not 
seen  Mackoull  since  they  had  met  in  the  King's  Park,  nor  had  she 
beard  from  him ;  and  at  times  a  vague  feeling  of  uneadness  and 
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dread  came  over  her,  which  she  tried  in  vain  to  banish^  as  to  what 
might  be  the  next  tidings  she  should  hear  of  him. 

"  Dear  me,  Marion,  to  fancy  what  this  place  once  was !"  said 
Aunt  Janet,  as  she  paused  for  a  moment  and  looked  around  the 
churchyard.  **  Beautiful  gardens  full  of  trees  and  flowers,  and  the 
fine  old  monastery  of  the  Grey  Friars  overshadowing  the  picturesque 
grassy  slopes  which  are  now  covered  by  these  homes  of  the  dead. 
So  it  was  till  the  Reformation,  like  a  devastating  torrent,  swept 
all  away — monastery,  and  monks,  and  gardens.  Poor  St.  Francis  and 
his  Grey  Friars  !  no  one  thinks  of  them  now.  Well,  if  the  spots 
laid  waste  by  the  Reformers  had  never  been  put  to  worse  uses 
than  this,  I  would  not  complain." 

**  But  it  was  Queen  Mary  who  gave  the  gardens  for  a  place  of 
interment,*'  replied  Marion. 

**  Oh,  yes  ;  but  she,  poor  thing,  could  not  hold  her  own  against 
John  Knox  and  his  crew,"  exclaimed  the  old  lady,  in  a  tone  of 
bitterness,  **  far  less  protect  the  poor  monks  from  being  driven 
hither  and  thither.  Well,  praised  be  God,  we  live  in  different  times 
and  though  I  shall  not  live  to  see  it,  such  is  the  increasing  liberality 
of  the  age,  that  possibly  monks  and  nuns  may  tread  once  more  our 
old  closes  and  wynds." 

"  I  wish  I  could  think  as  you  do,**  said  Marion,  abruptly;  "and 
perhaps  I  should  become  a  nun.** 

The  old  lady  started,  and  gazed  inquiringly  on  Marion. 

'*Nay,  la-sie !  nay  !  What  is  it  you  say?  I  am  sure  I  have 
always  kept  faith  ^vith  your  good  father :  I  have  always  been  most 
careful  never  to  meddle  with  your  religious  opinions ;  and  if  I  have 
sometimes  taken  you  to  our  poor  chapel,  it  has  always  been  with 
his  ainsent — he  is  a  most  liberal-minded  man.  Nay,  lassie,  I  could 
ill  fancy  bonnie,  bright-eyed,  laughter-loving  Marion,  a  nun — and 
she  so  fond  of  visiting  and  fine  dress, — though,  alas!  my  poor 
bairn,"  she  added,  speaking  in  a  sadder  tone,  **I  would  rather 
have  you  eager  for  a  little  more  pleasure,  as  you  once  were,  than 
sorrowful,  and  pale,  and  quiet  as  you  are  now.** , 

"  Never  mind,  dear  aunt ;  spring-time  will  come  again,"  replied 
Marion,  trying  to  speak  cheerfully.  **  And  now,  see,  here  we  are 
at  poor  Mr.  MackouU's  grave."  And,  in  fact,  they  had  reached  the 
spot  where  the  pure  unstained  whiteness  of  the  new  marble 
contrasted  with  the  dark  old  crumbling  head-stones  and  monuments 
on  every  side. 

A  strangely  varied  scene  that  quiet  spot  presented :  the  walls 
of  tall  old  houses,  the  abodes  of  the  living,  enclosing  the  church- 
yard on  every  side,  and  seeming  to  lock  in  the  habitations  of  the 
dead.  Very  sadly  near  each  other  these  two  homes  seem  to  be. 
The  churchyard  is  very  full,  and  upon  its  slopes  of  green  turf,  so 
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trimly  kept,  and  under  its  drooping  willows,  there  are  many  stones 
and  monuments ;  but  all  round  the  graveyard,  at  its  very  edges, 
are  other  relics  of  the  now  long-forgotten  dead,  still  more  stones 
and  monuments,  and  these  are  very  old,  so  old,  some  of  them,  that 
the  inscriptions  are  quite  illej^ible,  the  stones  are  damp  and  crum- 
bling to  decay,  the  skull  and  crossbones,  emblems  of  death  carved 
upon  them,  partially  moss-grown,  and  the  grass  beneath  rank  and 
wild,  whilst  the  dark,  sombre  walls,  against  which  these  monu- 
ments are  reared,  form  also  the  walls  of  the  homen  of  the  living. 

Just  facing  the  spot  where  Marion  and  her  aunt  stood,  a  child 
leaning  from  an  open  window,  plucked  at  the  turf  growing  over  a 
grave  beneath.  A  stone  juts  out  just  beside  this  window,  and  its 
shadow  falls  on  a  little  curly-haired  boy,  on  the  last  lingering 
scarlet  bloom  of  a  geranium,  treasured  by  its  poor  owner,  and 
darkens  the  gloom  of  the  wretched  apartment  within.  It  is  an  old 
monument,  the  stone  green  and  damp,  and  blackened,  in  most  parts 
by  the  lapse  of  centuries.  In  the  carving,  besides  the  skull  and 
crossbones,  is  a  representation  of  death,  throwing  aside  his  cloak 
and  showing  his  grisly  skeleton  form.  Strange  contrasts  abound : 
monuments  marking  the  last  resting-place  of  the  once  great  and 
powerful  in  the  land,  side  by  side  with  the  sordid  homes  of  the  poor, 
the  miserable  rags  of  the  latter  hung  to  dry  on  poles  thrust  from 
the  windows,  fluttering  against  moss-grown  tablets,  recording  the 
high  lineage  and  lofty  rank  of  those  sleeping  their  last  long  sleep 
under  the  green  sod  beneath. 

Aunt  Janet  stood  for  a  few  moments  by  the  grave  of  Mackoull, 
her  mind  busy  with  memories  of  times  gone  by,  and  saddened  by 
the  reflection  of  the  troubles  which  had  embittered  the  old  man's 
life  towards  its  close,  and  had  probably,  indeed,  hastened  his  end. 
He  had  been  one  of  the  few  remaining  links  which  connected  her 
with  the  past.  For  many  a  long  year  they  had  not  met,  and  the 
tastes  and  dispositions  of  the  army  clothier  and  the  Highland  gentle, 
woman  were  utterly  dissimilar ;  but  she  had  known  him  £rom  his 
infancy  till  manhood,  when  he  went  to  make  his  fortune  in  Londoo, 
and  whatever  might  be  her  feelings  as  to  his  trade  and  his  political 
principles,  she  had  always  esteemed  him  for  his  honour  and  probity. 
Her  sad  thoughts  and  recent  indisposition  combined,  perhaps,  in  in- 
ducing the  feeling  of  lassitude  and  weariness  of  which  she  comphdned 
to  her  niece,  and  taking  the  arm  of  the  latter  again,  the  two  left 
the  churchyard  and  made  their  way  to  Tweeddale  Court. 

The  short  winter  afternoon  was  drawing  to  an  end,  as  the  two 
ladies  entered  the  Close ;  but  the  bright  sunshine  still  shone,  and 
its  reddish  beams  penetrated  into  every  nook  and  comer  of  the 
placOj  lighted  up  the  dim  glass  in  the  windows  with  a  crimeom  glow, 
and  ^ew  a  gleam  into  dusky  entries,  and  on  the  dark  staircaM, 
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1  flooded  the  roof  top  of  the  large  old  mansion  at  the  bottom  of 
\  Close, — the    home  of  Marion's  infancy  and  childhood,  and, 
leed,  the  only  home  she  had  ever  known.     A  great  change  had 
06  upon  Marion  within  those  old  walls.     From  a  gay,  laughing, 
atile  girl,  she  had  become  a  woman,  with  a  woman's  thoughts 
1  feelings,  and,  at  the  same  time,  sorrow  and  disappointment  had 
inied  upon  her,  and  the  wreck  of  her  hopes  had  left  in  her  moral 
ture  a  desolation  and  blight,  not  inaptly  figured  by  the  decay 
I  ruin  of  the  old  mansion  of  the  Tweeddales, — a  mansion  now, 
eed,  sadly  altered,  though  traces  of  its  former  magnificence  still 
lained,  for  Begbie  had  done  something  in  the  way  of  renovation, 
longst  a  few  relics  of  the  former  noble  occupants  of  the  house 
i   an  oil  painting  let   into  an  oak  panel  in  the  drawing-room, 
I  to  be  that  of  the  second  Earl  of  Tweeddale,  who,  like  the  Vicar 
iray,  was  apt  to  change  his  politics  with  the  times :  who  fought 
1  for  Charles  the  First,  then  for  the  Parliament  at  Marston  Moor, 
)  assisted  at  the  coronation  of  Charles  the  Second  at  Scone, 

afterwards  sat  as  member  for  Haddington  in  CromweU's 
liament ;  again,  at  the  Restoration,  he  put  off  the  Republican 
ment  and  clothed  himself  in  the  silken  attire  of  the  Cavalier ; 

lastly,  disclaiming  the  principle  of  the  right  divine  of  kings,  he 
I  made  a  Marquis  by  William  the  Third. 

At  the  back  of  the  house,  Begbie's  drawing-room  looked  out 
•n  the  roof-tops  and  crowded  streets  of  a  large  city ;  but  in  earlier 
s,  in  front  of  those  old  casements,  there  stretched  away  the  thick 

pleasing  foliage  of  a  whole  plantation  of  lime-trees,  and  beauti- 
gardens,  descending  in  a  succession  of  ornamental  terraces  as 
as  the  CoTTgate.  In  this  room,  Marion  and  her  aunt  found 
bie  in  company  with  Norton,  who  had  called  during  their 
mce. 

Norton  and  Bella  had,  at  the  request  of  old  Mr.  Mackoull,  been 
:ed,  not  very  long  before  his  death. 

After  a  little  conversation,  Begbie  and  Norton  went  out  to 
le  some  affair  of  business  connected  with  the  property  of  the 
man,  for  the  former  was  one  of  his  executors.     They  returned 

as  it  was  growing  dusk,  to  find  the  whole  household  in  great 
:uBion  and  alarm.  Aunt  Janet  had  been  taken  suddenly  ill 
tly  after  their  departure— so  ill  that  Marion  had  thought  she 

dying,  and  had  sent  in  haste  for  a  doctor.  The  old  lady  came 
lerself,  however,  soon  after  the  arrival  of  that  functionary,  and 

as  Begbie  reached  home  had  fallen  into  a  deep  and  quiet  sleep. 

MacNab  pronounced  the  attack  a  slight  fit,  and  also  informed 
bie,  on  leaving,  that  he  considered  that  his  aunt's  brain  was 
lewhat  affected. 
'Such  utter   nonsense!"    exclaimed  Begbie,  as  he   walked 
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hurriedly  up  and  down  the  room  where  Aunt  Janet  had  heen 
reposing  herself,  after  her  walk,  in  a  large  old  chair  by  the  window, 
when  she  was  so  suddenly  taken  ill.  *'  My  aunt  is  as  sane  as  you 
or  I,  Mr.  Norton.  Her  intellect  is  unusually  bright  and  unclouded 
for  her  time  of  life ;  but  these  doctors  must  have  something  to  say. 
However,  here  is  Marion ;  we  shall  have  a  true  version  of  the  aflFair 
from  her.  My  leve,  what  does  that  twaddling  fellow  MacNab 
mean  by  saying  that  my  aunt's  brain  is  affected  ?  I  only  under- 
stood  you  to  say,  when  I  came  in,  that  she  had  become  suddenly 
insensible." 

**That  is  all,  papa,"  said  Marion,  who  looked,  however,  pale 
and  terrified;  **but  she  has  had  one  of  her  visions  again,  and,  of 
course,  Mr.  MacNab  thinks  it  is  all  nonsense,  and  that  aunt  most 
bo  wandering  in  her  mind  when  she  talks  of  such  things." 

"  I  am  sure  I  beg.  MacNab's  pardon,"  replied  Begbie ;  **for, 
upon  that  point,  alas  !  my  poor  aunt  is  certainly  rather  crazed." 

'*What  are  these  visions?  are  they  heavenly  onesT*  asked 
Norton,  with  some  curiosity. 

**0h,  dear  no,"  answered  Begbie;  "they  usually  relate  to 
corpses  and  shrouds,  and  such-like  pleasant  matters.  My  poor 
aunt,  Mr.  Norton,  believes  herself  endowed  with  the  faculty  of 
second  sight,  which  you  have  probably  heard  of — a  very  unfortunate 
and  disagreeable  gift  to  be  in  possession  of,  it  appears  to  me.  She 
has  not  been  well  lately,  and  her  visit  to  the  churchyard,  I  fear, 
was  inopportune ;  it  has,  no  doubt,  suggested  this  spectral  appari- 
tion, or  whatever  it  has  been.  Has  she  hoard  a  voice  again  in  the 
Close,  Marion,  and  transformed  it  into  mine  ?" 

"Oh,  no;  it's  much  worse  than  anything  she  has  ever  seen 
before,"  replied  Marion,  with  a  shudder,  whose  constant  intercourse 
with  her  aunt,  had  infected  her  in  some  degree  with  the  supersti- 
tious terrors  of  her  aged  relative. 

*'Lord,  help  us !  it  must  be  something  gruesome  indeed,  then," 
exclaimed  Begbie,  in  a  voice  alternating  between  mirth  and  vexa- 
tion. "  Beally,  Mr.  Norton,  this  second  sight  has  been  the  bane  of 
my  aunt's  life.  These  visions  are  nothing  but  the  effects  of  an 
overstrained  and  enthusiastic  imagination — 

'  This  bodiless  creatiou^  ecstasy 
Is  very  cunning  in * 

as  our  great  poet  writes." 

**  Well,  papa ;  but  you  must  allow  that  very  curious  things  are 
related  concerning  second  sight,  and  they  have  come  true,  too." 

"  Mere  coincidences,"  answered  Begbie.  *'  But  what,  on  earth, 
has  the  vision  revealed  this  time,  to  my  poor  aunt !  Second  sight 
will  be  the  death  of  her  some  day,  I  expect." 

*'I  will  tell.you  all  that  happenedi"  answered  Marion,  ^u^ 
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what  my  aunt  said  to  me.  After  you  had  gone  out,  I  went  to  the 
harpsichord  and  she  sat  down  in  that  chair  by  the  window,  and  said 
she  would  rest  a  little.     Twice  I  stopped  playing)  and  turned  round 

to  look  at  her,  thinking  she  was  asleep " 

**  Aye,  just  as  I  thought,  a  dream,"  interrupted  Begbie. 

**  No,  papa,  indeed  it  was  not.  Aunt  Janet  was  wide  awake— 
her  eyes  were  open,  and  she  spoke  to  me  on  both  occasions  ;  she  was 
talking  about  Harris  for  several  minutes." 

"Ah,  Harris,  Harris,"  replied  Begbie,  disconsolately.  **  No 
wonder  she  has  such  strange,  gloomy  fancies,  born  and  brought  up 
in  such  a  place.  I  have  been  there  once  or  twice,  Mr.  Norton,  and 
I  have  often  thought  that  the  wild  rugged  scenes,  which  nature 
presents  there,  may  have  much  to  do  with  the  delusions  common  to 
the  inhabitants  of  those  parts.  The  scenery  is  terrible  in  its 
savage  grandeur, — not  a  tree  nor  a  shrub,  nor  a  leaf ;  only  rock  and 
water.  The  sea  on  all  sides — and  such  a  sea ! — breakins:  acrainst 
black,  frowning  cliffs  a  hundred  feet  high,  huge  waves,  crested  with 
white  foam,  beating  on  the  rocks  far  beneath.  1  can  fancy  a 
nervous,  imaginative  person  believing  he  saw  weird  shapes  and 
forms  in  the  clefts  and  fissures  of  those  stupendous  cliffs.  I  have 
felt  melancholy  myself,  when  sitting  on  the  rocks,  hearing  nothing 
but  the  roaring  of  the  waves^  and  the  loud,  mournful  cry  of  the  sea- 
gull, swooping  down  into  the  dark  waters  of  that  wild  sea ;  and  as 
for  the  solitude,  it  is  truly  awful.  You  may  straggle  through  sand 
drifts  and  amongst  bare  rocks  for  hours,  and  see  nothing  but  the 
black  cattle  browsing  amongst  the  heather,  which  is  the  only  thing 
that  grows  there,  indeed,  or,  just  once  and  again,  a  little  thatched 
hut — but  there,  I  beg  your  pardon,  Mr.  Norton,  for  making  this 
long  digression." 

**I  can  quite  understand,  from  what  you  say  of  the  wild  and 
impressive  nature  of  the  scenery,"  replied  Norton,  "its  effect 
upon  the  minds  of  the  people,  naturally  romantic  and  imaginative, 
as  I  have  heard." 

**  Yes,  my  dear,  sir ;  but  then,  how  people  should  fancy  here,  in 
a  busy,  crowded  city,  that  they  see  corpses  lying  about  at  all  times 
and  seasons,  and  lights  walking  in  churchyards,  and  voices  crying 
up  and  down,  passes  my  poor  comprehension." 

**  I  think  it  is  a  proof  there  is  something  in  second  sight," 
answered  Marion,  gravely. 

**  Are  you  a  believer.  Miss  Begbie  ?"  asked  Norton. 

"Oh,  she  has  been  an  apt  scholar,"  replied  Begbie,  smiling. 
"  She  knows  the  whole  history  of  second  sight  by  heart,  and  can 
explain  it,  and  quote  instances  as  fast  as  our  cook,  Biddy  O'Callaghan, 
can  tell  her  beads." 

"Well,  my  aunt  has  told  me  most  wonderful  circumstances," 
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said  Marion,  turninjij  to  Norton. — '  thoiiLjh  papn  is  ^^ceptioil.  The^e 
was  a  man  in  the  Isle  of  Skve,  wlio  saw  a  corpse  beiii.:  brou:.: 
towards  the  church,  not  bv  the  common  road,  bul  bv  a  ni:::jelT)atii. 
which  made  his  uei<:hbours  sav  tliat  he  could  not  liave  he.-eii  an? 
such  thing.  However,  in  a  short  time  what  lie  ha/1  said  came  irae; 
for  a  person  in  the  parish  died,  and  his  body  was  carried  alon<j  tl:;it 
very  same  rugged  way,  as  the  high  road  had  become  impassal/.e 
from  a  deep  fall  of  snow :  I  could  tell  you  of  many  more  such 
instances.*'* 

**  Well,  my  near,  let  us  have  Aunt  Janet's  vision,  and  we  shall 
see  if  2^  comes  true.*' 

'*I  only  trust  it  may  not,"  replied  Marion,  with  a  shudder. 
**  I  think  I  told  you  that  aunt  and  1  had  been  talking.  After  tliat. 
I  was  singing  one  of  her  favourite  Jacobite  airs,  and  had  just  got  to 
the  lines — 

"  My  sire  and  five  brethren  w'  CliarHe  they  gaed, 
On  the  rauir  o'  Culloden  now  green  grows  their  bod — 

when  I  was  startled  by  hearing  her  give  a  dreadful  cry.  I  ran  to 
her  directly.  She  was  quite  pale  and  cold,  her  eyelids  erect,  anl 
her  eyes  continued  staring  straight  before  her.  Then  she  became 
insensible  for  a  few  minutes,  and  I  sent  for  Mr.  MacNab.  When 
she  came  to  herself  again,  he  had  arrived,  and  she  spoke  a  fe^ 
words  before  him,  which,  no  doubt,  caused  him  to  think  poor  aunt's 
brain  was  aflfected.  After  he  was  gone  she  said,  *  she  had  been 
thinking,  while  I  was  singing,  of  poor  old  MackouU,  and  was  look- 
ing  out  into  the  court  where  the  sun  was  shining.  Then,  all  of  a 
sudden,  a  change  appeared  to  come  over  the  scene  ;  the  sunligbt 
died  out,  and  there  were  only  dark  shadows  and  a  dim,  uncertain 
light  at  the  entrance  of  the  Close,  where  she  imagined  herself  to  be; 
instead  of  the  window  yonder,  and  the  flowers  and  leaves  of  the 
monthly  rose,  and  the  myrtle,  there  were  the  dark  walls  of  the 
tall  old  houses  on  either  side  the  Close,  the  rough  paving  stones, 
and,  just  a  few  yards  distant,  the  entrance  from  the  Xetherbow, 
and  a  glimpse  of  the  sky  with  a  red  glow  still  upon  it,  as  though 
the  sun  had  not  long  set.  Then  a  dreadful  horror  and  terror  came 
upon  her,  and  she  saw,  almost  at  her  feet,  a  still,  rigid  form  lying  at 
the  foot  of  a  flight  of  steps,  with  a  white  garment  about  it,  drawn  up 
to  the  throat,  and  the  pale  cold  face  turned  up  to  the  sky.  This 
was  the  body  of  a  murdered  man,  and  Aunt  Janet  said  that  the 
white  garment  was  his  shroud,  and  the  height  to  which  it  was  drawn 
up  denoted  the  speedy  accomplishment  of  the  assassin's  deed." 

•  Martin's  "Western  Islands. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

TWEEDDALE      CLOSE. 

The  day  following  that  on  which  Aunt  Janet  had  received  so 
severe  a  shock,  dawned  dull  and  misty — a  true  November  morning ; 
the  sun  loomed  out  towards  noon,  a  dusky,  red  globe  amongst  piled- 
up  masses  of  greyish  cloud. 

Aunt  Janet  was  too  much  prostrated  to  get  up,  and  her  nephew 
paid  her  a  visit  in  her  bed-room.  With  something  more  than  her 
usual  motherly  tenderness  and  affection,  the  old  lady  clasped  his 
hands  in  hers,  and  drew  him  closer  to  her  side.  She  seemed  to 
watch  his  every  movement,  and  to  be  full  of  ill-concealed  fears  and 
apprehensions,  bom,  as  he  judged,  of  her  strange  fancy  of  the  pre- 
ceding evening. 

*'  To.day  is  Saturday,  is  it  not  ?"  asked  Aunt  Janet,  clasping, 
as  she  spoke,  her  withered  hands  around  her  nephew's  arm. 

**  Yes,  aunt,  and  your  question  reminds  me  that  I  must  be 
getting  ready  to  go  to  Leith  ;  the  morning  has  passed  so  quickly, 
or  it  seems  to  have  done  so,  from  niy  having  been  unusually  busy." 

**  Alick,  I  entreat,  I  implore  of  you,"  exclaimed  the  old  lady, 
in  a  tone  of  the  deepest  agitation,  **  not  to  go  to  Leith  to-day ;  send 
one  of  the  clerks  to  bring  the  money  from  the  branch.  I  am  now 
far  from  well,  as  you  see ;  do  not  leave  me — ^let  some  one  else  go  in 
your  place." 

"My  dear  aunt,"  replied  Begbie,  with  a  half  smile,  **  I  know 
it  is  not  on  your  own  account  that  you  wish  me  not  to  go  to  Leith, 
because  you  are  better  this  morning.  Confess  now,  that  it  is 
merely  some  passing  fancy  of  yours,  some  fear  connected  with 
possible  mischance  to  my  invaluable  self,"  he  added,  jestingly. 
'*  But  aunt,"  and  his  voice  assumed  a  graver  tone  ;  "  you  know  I 
should  not  choose  to  trust  any  one  else  with  this  business  ;  I  always 
bring  the  money  myself  from  Leith  every  Saturday,  and  1  must  do 
S3  to-day." 

"  Do  not  go,  Alick.  I  cannot  tell  you  my  reasons  for  making 
this  request,  but  if  you  knew  the  load  of  fear  and  sadness  that 
oppresses  my  heart,  you  would  relieve  me  by  staying  within  doors 
to-day." 

**  My  dear  aunt,  do  try  and  shake  off  this  fancy.  You  know  1 
must  go  to  Leith;  and  why  should  I  not  go  to-day  more  than 
any  other  day  ?  You  have  been  poorly  lately,  and  your  imagina. 
tion  is  disturbed  by  gloomy  images  and  forebodings  of  evil  which 
may  never  be  realised.  These  dreams,  or  omens,  or  whatever  they 
are,  would  not  give  me  a  mordent's  uneasiness,  did  I  not  fear  for 
the  effect  they  may  have  upon  your  own  bodily  health.     Treat 
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ihem  all,  dear  aunt,  for  what  they  are  worth,  idle  chimeras  of  the 
imagiDation." 

**Alick,"  exclaimed  the  old  lady,  earnestly,  **if  Henry  the 
Fourth  of  France  had  not  treated  his  wife's  dream  as  a  bagatelle, 
he  would  not  have  fallen  by  the  knife  of  an  assassin." 

"Who  shall  say  1"  replied  Begbie,  gravely.  **His  hour  bad 
come — it  was  (Jod's  will,  without  whose  knowledge  and  consent  not 
a  sparrow  falls  to  the  ground;  but  I  am  not  Henri  Quatre,"  he 
added,  smiling;  "  nor  am  I  likely  to  meet  with  a  Ravaillac." 

**  May  God  in  His  mercy  forbid!''  murmured  Aunt  Janet.  '*! 
see  nothing  will  stay  you,  Alick,  my  bairn,"  she  added,  with  a  fond 
and  touching  intonation  of  voice,  as  she  folded  her  arms  about  her 
nephew,  who  had  stooped  down  to  embrace  her  before  leaving; 
"  you  have  been  like  a  son  to  me,  and  one  of  the  dearest  and  best 
of  sons ;  your  mother's  love  for  me  survived  in  yours ;  you  have 
also  been  a  good  husband,  a  good  father,  and,  better  than  all,  a  good 
and  faithful  servant  to  our  Heavenly  Master,  and  in  the  midst  of 
my  fears  and  forebodings,  true  or  false,  I  feel  one  great  joy,  to  know 
that  whatever  may  befall  you  on  earth,  you  have  laid  up  for  your- 
self  treasure  in  Heaven." 

**  God  grant  it !"  answered  Begbie,  solemnly,  as  he  returned  his 
aunt's  fond  embrace ;  then,  as  he  gently  withdrew  himself  from  the 
arms  that  clung  so  lovingly  around  him,  he  added,  "I  will  only 
quote  to  you,  dear  aunt,  the  Latin  ejaculation  I  have  so  often  heard 
you  repeat,  and  beg  you,  whatever  happens,  to  put  the  spirit  of  it 
nobly  in  practice — Fiat  Voluntas  Ttia." 

With  those  words  of  faith  and  resignation  on  his  lips  Alick 
Begbie  passed  for  ever  from  the  sight  of  his  loving  aunt,  who, 
through  all  the,  to  her,  long  hours  of  that  winter  day,  was  trying 
to  bring  home  still  nearer  to  her  mind  the  fulness  and  meaning  of 
those  Heaven-bom  words. 

Dusk  was  rapidly  deepening  into  darkness,  and  the  dull,  red  flaie 
of  the  oil  lamps  just  lit,  were  but  faint  beacons  in  the  midst  of  the 
gloom  and  obscurity  that  enveloped  the  streets. 

A  large  crowd  had  assembled  near  the  entrance  to  Tweeddale 
Court,  so  large,  that  Begbie,  who  had  just  arrived  from  Leith  in  a 
hackney-coach,  descended  from  it,  seeing  that  he  could  better 
traverse  on  foot  the  few  intervening  yards  that  yet  lay  betwixt 
where  the  coach  was  forced  to  stop  and  the  Court.  Loud  cries  and 
shouts  arose  from  the  midst  of  this  mob  of  people  of  all  sexes  and 
conditions.  The  cause  of  the  uproar  a  dog  fight,  no  unusuil 
occurrence,  in  those  days,  in  the  less-fashionable  streets  of  AuU 
Reekie. 

In  the  midst  of  the  circle  formed  by  the  eager,  Tociferous  crowd 
of  admiring  human  abettors,  were  the  two  canine  warriors  eogagod 
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in  close  and  deadly  combat,  carried  on  in  deep  silence,  unbroken 
even  by  a  growl,  showing  the  determination  of  the  dogs  to  fight,  if 
permitted,  till  the  death. 

One  was  a  huge  black  Newfoundland,  the  other  a  small  white 
buU-dofjf.     Each  had  his  partisans  amongst  the  crowd. 

"  Wha's  dowg  is  the  black  one  V  demanded  an  old  man,  striving 
to  get  a  sight  of  the  combatants. 

"  It's  Hector :  he  belongs  to  Jock  Miller,  the  brass  founder, 
down  the  Greys*  Close  yonder,"  responds  one  looker-on. 

"He's  ayefechtin',"  says  another;  "but  he's  got  his  mate 
noo." 

"  Bully  has  a  ticht  grip  intil  his  hawse/'  shouts  a  third  ;  "  he'll 
be  staued  eneuch  wi'  fechtin'  this  time." 

"Bully  will  baud  1o  him  till  he  has  fair  thrappled  him,  gin 
they'll  let  him." 

This  last  surmise  seemed  as  though  it  would  prove  correct,  for 
the  bull-dog  never  released  its  hold  on  the  throat  of  the  noble  New- 
foundland, who,  in  spite  of  his  strength  and  power,  showed  manifest 
signs  of  distress,  which  caused  some  of  the  crowd  to  attempt  the  not 
very  easy  task  of  separating  them,  though  others,  wishful  for  the 
continuation  of  the  contest,  shouted — 

"Weel  dune,  Hecky!"  **  Shake  him,  Hecky!"  cried  the 
friends  of  Hector.  "  Hecky  canna  fecht! "  Hand  tench.  Bully  I" 
"Thrapple  him.  Bully!"  vociferated  the  well-wishers  of  the  bull, 
dog. 

With  his  hand  placed  within  the  breast  of  his  coat ;  and  grasp- 
ing a  canvas  bag  containing  a  large  sum  in  gold  and  notes,  Begbie 
made  his  way,  through  the  shouting,  clamorous  throng,  to  the 
entrance  of  Tweeddale  Court.  He  passed  into  the  dark  shadowy 
Close.  Had  there  been,  since  twilight  fell,  a  human  form  lurking 
there  in  that  dark  entry,  keeping  watch  for  the  banker,  or  did  the 
man,  that  night,  to  stamp  his  brow  with  the  red  brand  of  Cain, 
steal  into  it  from  amongst  the  crowd,  perchance,  but  a  minute  or 
80  before  the  victim  \  Could  these  paving  stones,  or  these  blackened 
walls  speak,  the  mystery  might  be  solved ;  but  no  human  eye  saw 
what  passed,  during  those  few  brief  minutes,  in  the  gloomy  Close, 
where,  within  a  few  yards  of  the  busy,  noisy  thoroughfare, 
within  hearing  of  the  shouts  of  the  crowd,  within  sight  of  the  lamps 
in  the  Netherbow,  the  murderer  executed  his  fell  purpose. 

The  crowd  had  not  yet  dispersed,  though  the  Aoz  fight  had  been 
stopped  by  the  strenuous  exertions  of  Hector^s  friends,  when  Norton 
pushed  through  the  mob,  and  entered  Tweeddale  Court,  on  his  way 
to  Begbie's  house,  to  inquire  after  Aunt  Janet.  As  he  neared  the 
entry  to  a  stair  on  the  right  side  of  the  ClosCi  he  almost  stumbled 
over  the  body  of  a  man  lying  on  the  ground.     EQs  first  thought 
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was  that,  being  Saturday  evening,  this  was  some  reveller  who  had 
spent  his  week's  earnings  at  the  tavern,  and  had  fallen  down 
insensible  from  intoxication.  Wishful,  however,  in  any  case  to 
render  assistance,  Norton  stooped  down  to  the  prostrate  form :  the 
face  was  turned  upwards,  and  in  the  dim  light,  faint  as  it  was, 
Norton  became  aware,  with  a  thrill  of  horror,  that  he  was  in  the 
presence  of  death.  The  white  face  was  growing  rigid,  the  eyes 
were  open,  but  their  life,  their  soul,  was  gone  for  ever.  An  expres- 
sion  of  horror  and  surprise  seemed  yet  imprinted  on  the  features  of 
the  dead  man  ;  but  no  breath  came  from  the  white  parted  lips,  as 
Norton  knelt  in  grief  and  anguish  beside  the  stiffening  form  of  his 
friend,  Alick  Begbie,  and  sought  in  vain  to  discover  any  h'ngering 
sign  of  life. 

His  shouts  for  help  were  heard  above  the  tumult  in  the  street, 
and  throngs  of  people  crowded  into  the]  court.  Too  late  now ;  for, 
within  a  few  minutes,  but  some  dozen  yards  from  them,  Begbie  had 
bled  to  death  at  the  foot  of  those  steps,  amidst  the  darkening 
shadows  of  the  Close,  whilst  the  murderer  had  passed  secretly  and 
silently  away. 

Even  as  Norton  knelt  by  his  friend's  side,  whilst  the  cry  for 
help  was  on  his  lips,  his  thoughts  went  back,  with  the  rapidity  of  a 
lightning-flash,  to  Aunt  Janet's  vision — strangely,  awfully  verified 
Here  was  the  still  form  lying  on  the  paving  stones,  within  the  dusky 
shadows  of  the  Close,  the  up-turned  face  that  of  a  murdered  man, 
and  beyond,  at  the  entrance  to  the  Court,  the  dull  red  flare  of  the 
oil  lamps. 

CHAPTER  XV. 

SISTEB     MABGABET. 

The  snow  was  falling  down  thick  and  fast,  and  every  roof-top  iQ 
the  old  city  of  Edinburgh  was  covered  with  a  white  shroud.  Softly 
and  noiselessly  fell  the  pure  silvery  flakes,  spreading  over  the  rude 
paving-stones  in  the  narrow  closes  and  wynds,  collecting  in  deep 
drifts  before  the  entries  and  doorways,  and  clinging  in  yet  unsullied 
whiteness^  about  quaint,  crow-stepped  gable-ends,  and  on  the  deep 
sills  of  dormer  windows,  the  dim  glass  looking  blacker  from  the 
contrast. 

It  was  New  Year's  morning,  but  the  storm  was  so  heavy  that 
few  people  were  in  the  streets,  and  a  great  check  was  put  upon  the 
usual  hilarity  and  festivity  of  the  day. 

Two  gentlemen  were  seated  over  a  blazing  fire,  in  a  large  front 
room  on  the  first  flat  of  a  house  in  Lothian  Street.  Father  and 
son  one  could  see  they  were  at  a  glance,  and  the  resemblance  was 
striking,  in  spite  of  the  diflcrence  in  age  ;  but  notwithstaxHliag  bii 
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seventy  years  and  odd,  the  old  gentleman's  form  was  erect,  his  eyes 
as  hright  and  keen,  and  his  face  as  ruddy  as  in  years  gone  by,  and 
indeed,  in  the  latter  respect,  he  had  the  advantage  over  his  son, 
who,  only  just  convalescent  from  a  dangerous  illness,  had  the  pale, 
wasted  cheek  of  an  invalid. 

Years,  many  years  have  gone  by  since  this  white-haired  old 
gentleman,  then  in  his  early  manhood,  first  came  to  the  old  city 
of  Edinburgh.  The  recollection  of  that  long  past,  but  unforgottcn 
time  always  awakens  a  chord  in  his  heart  which  fills  it  with  sad 
emotions. 

**  I  am  very  curious,  Begbie,"  said  the  old  gentleman,  address- 
ing his  son,  **  to  see  this  good  nun,  and  thank  her  for  all  she  has 
done  for  you.     She  is  quite  an  old  lady,  is  she  not  ?" 

**  Oh,  yes;  nearly  seventy,  I  believe,"  replied  the  young  man ; 
"  but  then  she  is  so  active,  and  nimble,  and  cheerful,  that  one 
would  never  imagine  her  to  be  that  age.  She  has  the  brightest 
eyes  and  the  sweetest  smile  I  ever  saw,  and  though  she  is  so  quick 
in  all  her  movements,  yet  she  is  the  quietest  and  gentlest  of  nurses. 
Dr.  Ramsay  often  sees  her  amongst  the  sick  poor,  and  he  says 
there  is  not  a  nurse  to  come  near  her  in  the  whole  city ;  she  is  a 
Sister  of  Mercy  from  the  Convent  in  Lauriston  Gardens.*' 

A  knock  at  the  door  interrupted  the  conversation,  and  the  land- 
lady,  Mrs.  MacCulloch,  a  homely  woman,  entered,  laden  with  a 
plate  of  shortbread  in  one  hand,  and  a  jug  containing  some  steaming 
compound  in  the  other. 

'*  You'll  excuse  my  intrusion,  I  hope,  gentlemen,"  said  the 
good  lady,  '^  but  I  keep  up  our  old  customs  as  far  as  I  can,  and  I 
have  made  so  bold  as  to  come  and  offer  you  the  usual  hospitality  of 
the  New  Year's  morning ;  and  I  hope  you'll  taste  my  shortbread 
and  my  *het-pint.'  I'm  the  *  first  foot'  with  you,  as  we  say  in 
Edinburgh,  and  I  hope  I  shall  bring  you  good  luck  for  the  year; 
but  I  am  forgetting,  gentlemen,  that  you  are  English,  and  will  not 
understand  our  Scotch  customs — though,  to  be  sure,  your  son  may, 
as  he  has  been  studying  medicine  at  our  University  for  the  last  two 
or  three  years." 

"  Yes,  my  dear  madam  ;  but  your  Scotch  customs  are  familiar 
to  me  also,"  replied  the  elder  of  the  gentlemen.  "I  have  not  for- 
gotten how  New  Year's  Day  is  kept  in  Edinburgh,  though  it  is  now 
fifty  years  since  I  spent  that  day  in  this  city,  and  shared  in  all  the 
festivities.  I  will  certainly  try  your  shortbread  and  drink  your 
health  in  the  '  het  pint,'  though  I  am  afraid  the  latter  must  be  for. 
bidden  to  you,  Begbie,"  he  added,  addressing  his  son,  **  as  you  are 
still  on  the  sick  list" 

"Begbie!"  repeated  Mrs.  MacCulloch,  in  a  tone  of  surprise; 
''did  you  ever  happen  to  know  any  one  of  that  name,  sir,  in 
Edinburgh?" 
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'*  I  did,"  replied  the  old  gentleman,  with  a  sigh  ;  **  he  was  an 
old  friend  of  my  wife's  father,  and  a  dear  and  esteemed  friend  of  my 
own,  though  I  knew  him,  comparatively  speaking,  but  a  short 
time.     But  do  not  stand,  Mrs.  MacCalloch, — pray,  take  a  seat*' 

"  Ax)d  would  your  friend  be  any  relation  of  poor  Alick  Begbie, 
that  was  robbed  and  murdered  in  Tweeddale  Court?"  asked  Mrs. 
MacCulloch,  as  she  seated  herself. 

*'  It  was  Alick  Begbie,  himself, — indeed,  I  was  the  first  to  dis- 
cover his  body  in  the  Close,  but  a  few  minutes,  I  dare  say,  after  the 
murder.  I  stayed  in  Edinburgh -till  the  following  spring  ;  but  up 
to  that  time  no  trace  of  the  murderer  had  come  to  light.  The  whole 
affair  was  a  mystery." 

**  Dear  me !"  said  Mrs.  MacCulloch,  eagerly  ;  "  the  name  Norton 
never  struck  me  before,  though  your  son  has  lodged  with  me  r 
since  the  classes  opened  this  winter  : — then  you  are  the  very  Mr.  Nor- 
ton that  found  bim  ?  Eh,  sir,  it  was,  in  truth,  a  mystery,  for  'twas 
all  about  the  town  at  the  time,  that  Miss  MacRa,  that  was  liis  auld 
aunt,  had  visions,  and  that  she  foretold  his  death, — and,  you  see,  it 
came  to  pass,  so  it  was  really  very  mysterious.  He  would  not  be- 
lieve her,  the  poor  gentleman  1" 

*'  There  was  something  strange  in  that  respect,"  said  Norton. 
"  She  thouf][ht  she  was  gifted  with  second -sicrht,  and  the  dav  before 
the  murder  she  saw  a  corpse  lying  on  the  very  steps  where  I  found 
my  poor  friend.  She  tried  hard  to  persuade  him  not  to  go,  as  usual, 
to  bring  home  the  money  from  the  Leith  branch  of  the  bank ;  but 
he  only  thought  it  was  one  of  her  superstitious  notions.  The  strange 
part  of  the  story,  in  my  opinion  is,  that  the  face  of  the  corpse  re- 
sembled  her  nephew's.  She  afterwards  mentioned  this  fact  to  his 
daughter  and  myself,  though  she  had  not  liked  to  tell  Begbie  as 
much  when  she  was  warning  him." 

"Well,  now,  that's  what  I  call  ghaistly,"  exclaimed  Mrs. 
MacCulloch;  ''I  never  heard  all  the  ins-and-outs  of  the  affair 
before.  Well,  to  be  sure  !  the  poor  man  might  have  been  saved  if 
he  had  minded  his  aunt." 

*'  Perhaps  so;  who  knows  ?"  replied  Norton.  "The  poor  old 
lady  was  in  bitter  anguish  at  the  ful&lling  of  her  prediction ;  but 
after  the  first  violence  of  the  shock,  she  commanded  her  feelings  in 
the  most  surprising  manner,  though  she  had  been  ailing  previously, 
—indeed,  she  bore  up  far  better  than  Marion,  who  seemed  utterly 
crushed  by  the  blow.  She  gave  me  all  the  directions  for  the 
funeral ;  it  was  to  be  carried  out,  she  said^  as  her  nephew  would  have 
wished,  in  the  manner  of  his  Presbyterian  ancestors,  though  I  recol- 
lect her  saying  to  me  on  one  occasion,  '  I  am  a  Catholic,  and  I 
would  not  myself  be  buried  in  such  a  way.'  " 

''I  remember  the  funeral  quite  well,"  observed  Mrs,  Mac- 
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CuUoch  ;  ''  because,  the  way  it  was  dooe  was  almost  out  of  fashion 
here,  even  as  late  as  that  time.  The  parish  beadle  came  round  with 
a  passing-bell,  and  stopped  at  different  places.  I  remember  his 
stopping  just  in  front  of  where  I  lived,  and  calling  out  in  a  slow, 
melancholy  tone,  the  name  of  Begbie,  and  where  he  was  to  be 
buried,  and  inviting  his  friends  and  neighbours  to  attend  the 
funeral.*' 

'*  Of  course,  you  were  there,  father  ?'*  said  young  Norton. 

"  Yes.  It  was  a  very  crowded  funeral,  and  it  made  a  strong 
impression  upon  me/*  replied  the  old  gentleman;  "for  I  had 
never  seen  a  strict  Presbyterian  funeral.  The  City  magistrates 
walked  in  front,  I  recollect,  and  the  coffin,  covered  with  a  black 
velvet  pall,  was  carried  on  chair-poles, — sedan  chairs  are  out  of 
date  now,  you  know  ; — but  what  struck  me  as  peculiarly  singular 
was,  the  absence  of  all  religious  ceremony  or  prayers  of  any  sort; 
and  I  quite  agreed  with  old  Aunt  Janet  in  not  liking  it.  As  no  rela- 
tions were  there,  one  of  the  gentlemen  present  whispered  to  me 
that,  as  the  most  intimate  friend  of  the  deceased,  I  should  just 
thank  the  company  for  their  attendance.  After  that  they  all  dis- 
persed. We  do  not  bury  in  that  manner  in  the  Church  of  England^ 
Mrs  MacCulloch." 

'*  Different  folks  have  different  customs,**  remarked  Mrs.  Mac- 
Culloch,  sententiously. 

**  Poor  Begbie  !"  sighed  Norton.  "  The  whole  affair  was,  as  I 
have  said,  a  mystery.  I  never  heard  of  the  slightest  clue  that 
might  have  led  to  the  discovery  of  his  murderer.** 

**  Well,  to  a  many  it  is  a  mystery,  certainly,"  replied  the  land- 
lady ;  ''  and  they  still  ask — 'Who  murdered  Begbie  V  Certain  it 
is,  the  crime  was  never  proved  against  any  one,  and  the  man  that 
some  say  did  it  was  never  brought  to  justice, — leastways,  not  for 
that  murder ;  but  I  think  there*s  small  doubt  who  did  it!" 
And  who  was  that?'*  asked  the  senior  Norton,  eagerly. 
Just  David  Mackoull,  the  son  of  an  old  friend  of  poor  Begbie's, 
and  who  was  courting  his  daughter,  I  believe.  Eh,  deary  me ;  but 
it  was  a  sad  affair!** 

Mrs.  MacCulloch  was  busy  pouring  out  a  goblet  of  *  het-pint,' 
or  she  would  have  perceived  the  start  which  both  the  gentlemen 
gave  when  she  mentioned  the  name  of  Mackoull,  and  the  looks 
which  they  exchanged,  expressive  of  surprise  and  sorrow. 

**  You  see,  sir,'*  continued  Mrs.  MacCulloch, "  I  was  but  a  young 
girl  then  ;  but  the  murder  made  a  great  noise  in  the  town,  and,  for 
a  while,  people  talked  of  nothing  else.'* 

"  I  know,  1  know  ;  but  what  caused  suspicion  to  rest  on  David 
Mackoull  ?**  asked  Norton,  in  a  slightly  faltering  tone. 

"Well,  you  see,  sir,  it  wasn't  till  long  afterwards  that  the 
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strongest  proof  came, — though  a  few  months  after  the  murder  there 
was  a  rumour  anent  him.  I  don't  know  how  it  got  about,  or 
where  it  sprang  from  first ;  but  nobody  could  prove  anything,  else 
MackouU  couldn't  have  come  and  lived  amongst  us,  in  this  very 
town,  which  he  did  do.  However,  there  were  rumours.  It  got  to 
be  known  that  MackouU  and  Begbie  weren't  great  freens, — partly, 
folks  said,  because  Begbie  hadn't  wanted  his  daughter  to  have  any- 
thing to  do  with  him, — and  no  wonder,  for  he  was  a  ne'er-do-weel 
fellow;— then, again,  MackouU's  father  deed,  and  left  him  nothing; 
and  he  fancied,  at  least  so  folks  said,  that  Begbie  had  a  hand  in 
that,  too  :  so,  you  see,  altogether,  it's  very  like  to  ha'  been  him. 
However,  nothing  turned  up  at  the  time,  though  Government 
offered  five  hundred  guineas  reward.  None  of  the  money  lie  robbed 
poor  Begbie  of  was  ever  recovered,  and  a  large  sum  it  was,  too— 
nearly  five  thousand  pounds, — leastways,  only  some  bank  notes  that 
were  found  hid  in  the  grounds  of  Bellevue.  But  I  suppose  the  prin- 
cipal proof  against  MackouU  was  when  he  was  implicated  in  the 
robbery  of  the  Paisley  Union  Bank." 

"  1  never  heard  of  that  robbery ;  but  what  proof  could  that  be 
of  Begbie's  murder  ?*'  asked  Mr.  Norton  in  a  puzzled  tone. 

**Why,"  replied  Mrs.  MacCulloch,  astonished  at  the  want  of 
discernment  evinced  by  the  question,  "  isn*t  it  pretty  certain  that 
him  who  robbed  the  bank  robbed  the  banker  ?" 

The  two  Nortons  failed  to  perceive  the  strength  of  this  logic; 
but  they  did  not  attempt  to  argue  against^  what  they  saw  was 
Mrs.  MacCulloch's  settled  conviction. 

"  And  did  MackouUreally  come  again  to  Edinburgh  ?"  asked 
Mr.  Norton  senior. 

**  That  he  did.  But,  Lord  bless  you,  sir,  when  a  man  has  com- 
mitted a  murder  he  has  the  hardihood  for  anything.  Mackoall 
came  here,  and  lived  in  Rose  Street,  under  the  name  of  Captain 
Moffat,  like  a  fine  gentleman,  till  the  Paisley  affair.  Twenty 
thousand,  pounds  were  carried  off  that  time.  He  escaped  punish, 
ment  in  this  world,  after  all ;  for  though  he  was  convicted  and 
condemned  to  be  hung,  he  contrived  to  get  a  reprieve,  and  died 
in  Edinburgh  jail,  just  fourteen  years  after  poor  Mr.  Begbie's 
murder." 

After  a  little  conversation  on  less  painful  topics,  Mrs.  Mac- 
Culloch left  her  lodgers,  in  order  that  she  might  attend  to  some 
household  arrangements.  The  door  had  no  sooner  closed  upon  her 
than  young  Norton  exclaimed — 

''  Good  heavens,  father !  was  this  murderer  the  wretched  brother 
of  my  mother,  of  whom  I  have  heard  you  speak  ?" 

"  Yes,  he  was  indeed,  my  dear  Begbie.     But  Mrs.  MacCulloch's 
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communication  was  as  great  a  shock  to  me  as  to  yourself.  We  en- 
tirely lost  sight  of  the  wretched  man  after  Begbie's  murder ;  but 
this  might  probably  be  owing  to  our  having  settled  in  Yorkshire.  I 
had  not  the  remotest  idea  that  any  suspicions  of  his  having  been 
my  poor  friend's  murderer  rested  upon  him.  I  knew  that  he  was  a 
very  bad  man,  but  I  never  thought  him  capable  of  such  a  crime  as 
that." 

**  How  very  dreadful,  if  it  should  be  true !"  exclaimed  young 
Norton. 

"  Dreadful  indeed  !"  replied  the  old  gentleman.  **  But,  my  dear 
lad,  Mrs.  MacCulloch's  story  reminds  me  of  a  very  extraordinary 
notion,  or  whatever  it  might  be  called,  of  poor  Begbie*s  old  aunt 
Janet.  On  New  Year's  Day  then — more,  perhaps,  than  now — 
neighbours  and  friends  called  at  each  othera'  houses  to  be  the  '  first 
foot,'  and  it  so  happened  that  David  Mackoull  was  the  first  person 
to  call  at  Begbie's  that  morning.  The  poor  old  lady  never  liked 
Mackoull,  and  she  predicted,  from  his  being  the  'first  foot,'  that 
some  misfortune  or  calamity  would  happen  to  the  family  before  the 
end  of  the  year.  *  The  man  is  no  canny,*  she  would  say,  as  often 
as  she  thought  of  his  new-year's  visit ;  and,  strangely  enough,  she 
referred  mournfully  to  her  prediction  after  poor  Begbie's  murder, 
though  I  do  not  believe  that  she  had  the  least  suspicion  that 
Mackoull  was  the  perpetrator  of  the  deed.  And  let  us  hope  that 
his  band  is  not  stained  with  my  poor  friend's  blood — at  least,  this 
conversation  must  never  go  beyond  ourselves." 

"Oh,  no,"  exclaimed  young  Norton;  "it  would  give  my 
mother  the  deepest  afiliction.  Well,  I  wish  Sister  Margaret 
would  come — she  always  brings  peace  and  cheerfulness  with  her." 

And  Sister  Margaret  was  coming,  tripping  nimbly  along  the 
Cowgate,  spite  of  her  weight  of  years,  and  making  her  way  over 
the  rough  path,  slippery  with  half-melted  snow,  which  has  lost  all 
its  whiteness,  acd  looks  black  as  the  decaying  walls  on  either  side 
the  street. 

Her  small  pale  fiice  is  faded  and  worn,  but  it  shows  traces  of 
great  beauty  in  earlier  years,  and  the  bright  expressive  eyes  have 
still  a  dash  of  archness  in  them,  and  her  voice  and  smile  are 
irresistibly  sweet  and  attractive.  Sister  Margaret  is  well-known  in 
this  region  of  squalor  and  poverty.  Her  slight  and  still  graceful 
little  figure  is  familiar  to  every  inhabitant  of  the  Cowgate.  In  her 
rusty  habit  she  fearlessly  enters  the  fever-stricken  cellar  and  garret ; 
there  she  listens  to  tales  of  woe,  told  by  their  miserable  occupants, 
and  tries  to  lighten  some  of  their  heavy  burdens. 

Strange  as  it  may  eeem,  this  region  of  squalor  and  poverty,  the 
Cowgate,  still  picturesque  with  its  tall  substantial  stone  tenements. 
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^ith  their  steep,  sloping  roofs,  and  the  customary  corbie-stepped  gable 
ends,  interspersed  here  and  there,  with  ancient  timber  facades  pro- 
jecting into  the  street,  and  which  give  variety  to  the  irregular 
architecture,  was  once  a  fashionable  quarter  of  Edinburgh.  Crowned 
heads  have  passed  beneath  tbese  dark  old  walls  then  veiled  by 
tapestry,  the  ground  was  strewn  with  flowers,  and  prancing  steeds 
bore  along  knights  and  gaily-dressed  ladies,  who  welcomed  tbe 
royal  cavalcade.  But  probably,  no  prince  who  trod  the  Cowgate  Id 
past  ages  had  welcome  half  so  heartfelt  and  sincere  as  tbat 
accorded  to  the  poor  nun  in  her  rusty  serge,  by  the  tattered  poverty- 
stricken  inhabitants  of  Cowgate  in  the  nineteenth  century. 

A  no-less  hearty  welcome,  however,  we  are  bound  to  say, 
awaited  Sister  Margaret  at  the  hands  of  her  happier  and  more 
fortunate  friends  in  Lothian  Street.  Indeed,  the  elder  Mr.  Norton 
seemed  as  though  he  could  not  release  her  hand  from  his  grasp. 
He  appeared  struck  by  some  strange  and  unaccountable  emotion, 
as  he  gazed  long  and  earnestly  at  the  sweet  pale  face  of  the  old  nun. 
At  length  he  said — 

**  Sister  Margaret,  I  know  not  how  to  thank  you  sufficiently 
for  your  tender  nursing  of  my  son,  and  I  bear  my  wife's  grateful 
acknowledgements,  too.  She  only  wishes  that  she  could  have  had 
the  pleasure  of  seeing  you ;  but  she  is  very  infirm — indeed,  I,  myself, 
would  have  been  sooner  here  but  for  a  sharp  attack  of  bronchitis, 
which  delayed  me.  You  have  laid  us  both  under  infinite  obliga- 
tions,  and  the  debt  is  one  we  can  never  repay.  Begbie  is  our 
Benjamin,  the  youngest  of  a  large  family." 

'*  I  am  quite  repaid,  dear  sir,  in  seeing  the  tint  of  health  return- 
ing  to  your  dear  son's  cheek,  It  has  been  also  a  labour  of  love  to 
me,  to  nurse  and  tend  one  bearing  his  name."  The  nun  paused  for 
a  moment,  and  a  smile  flitted  across  her  face  as  she  saw  how 
earnestly  the  old  gentleman  seemed  studying  her  features.  "  Ton 
know,  too,"  she  added  ;  *'  that  to  nurse  the  sick  is  a  sacred  duty 
incumbent  on  our  order.  To  visit  the  sick  and  the  poor  is  no  irk- 
some  task  to  me,  but  a  joy  and  a  pleasure.  I  had  reached  the 
noon-day  of  life  before  I  came  to  labour  in  Grod's  vineyard,  and  I 
thank  Him  daily,  that  I  have  yet  health  and  strength  in  old  i^eto 
work  in  His  service." 

**  And  you  are  happy  in  your  life  of  toil  and  self-denial  ?'* 
observed  Norton — **  your  countenance  tells  that,  Sister  Margaret." 

**  Yes,  Mr.  Norton,  completely  so ;  far  happier  than  in  fiie  days 
of  my  youth,  for  then,  I  was  gay,  and  thoughtless,  and  firivolous. 
I  cared  little,  and  thought  still  less  of  all  the  sufferings  and  woes  I 
saw  around  me.  I  was  bred  up  in  this  great  city ;  I  loved  dress, 
and  show,  and  gaiety,  and  thought  of  nothing  higher  or  better,— 
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then,  there  fell  upon  me  a  great  sorrow,  a  crushing  weight  of  afflic 
tion  that  bowed  me  down  to  the  earth.  For  years  I  murmured  at 
the  cross  laid  upon  me,  I  rebelled  against  Ood*s  decrees ;  but  at 
last  came  the  turning-point  in  my  life.  After  a  long  absence,  I 
returned  to  Edinburgh  a  nun,  and  in  my  labours  amongst  the  poor 
and  sick  I  found  a  purer  joy  and  pleasure  than  ever  I  had  known 
in  the  days  of  my  youth." 

"  Well,  though  I  am  not  of  your  faith,"  said  Norton,  **  I  admire 
the  spirit  that  actuates  you,  and  such  as  you,  Sister  Margaret;  and 
God  will  assuredly  bless  your  labours  in  the  service  of  the  poor,  for 
very  sad  your  experience  must  be  amongst  them." 

**  What  pains  my  heari  the  most,"  replied  the  nun,  sadly,  '*  is 
the  sight  of  all  the  hundreds  of  little  children  who  crowd  every 
available  space  in  these  closes  and  wynds.  In  the  Cowgato,  the 
Pleasance,  in  Potter  Row,  in  the  High  Street,  and  the  Canongate; 
they  lie  on  the  pathways  under  your  feet,  they  play  in  the  gutters. 
Babies  crawl  about,  some  of  them  with  white  pinched  faces,  their 
tatters  barely  covering  them.  Many  have  sad,  sweet-looking  faces. 
I  often  wonder  they  exist  in  winter, — but,  indeed,  it  is  a  puzzle  how 
they  live  at  all,  breathing  such  a  noisome  atmosphere,  and  often 
with  barely  food  enough  to  keep  life  and  soul  together.  Poor  little 
ones  !"  added  the  nun  in  a  tone  of  inexpressible  sorrow ;  *'how  my 
heart  aches  for  them  when  I  thread  my  way  through  the  dismal 
closes  and  wynds.  I  never  pass  along  Gowgate  but  I  mourn  for 
the  poor,  forlorn,  destitute  little  ones.  Then  I  wish  sometimes  that 
I  were  rich  to  aid  them ;  but,  alas !  riches  harden  the  heart,  and 
the  word  money  has  alw«'iys  a  hateful  and  fearful  sound  to  me,  for 
the  greatest  crimes  have  been  wrought  by  men  in  their  thirst  for 
gold." 

**  Sister  Margaret,"  said  Norton,  **  I  have  been  trying  to  think 
where  I  have  seen  you  before ;  this  is  not  our  first  acquaintance,  I 
am  convinced.  The  tone  of  your  voice  is  like  some  old  melody  long 
unheard,  but  never  forgotten.  Yourface  is  familiar  to  me,  though 
I  try  in  vain  to  recollect  where  and  when  I  saw  it.  Was  it  in  a 
dream?" 

"No,  Mr.  Norton,"  replied  the  nun;  **you  knew  me  in  my 
youth,  and  you  were  a  dear  and  valued  friend  to  me  and  mine.  We 
lost  sight  of  each  other  when  you  left  Scotland.  I  did  not  remain 
long  in  Edinburgh  after  you  had  quitted  it.  I  went  to  Glasgow, 
and  there  death  severed  another  fond  tie.  For  years  I  led  a  useless, 
repining,  weary  life.  Then  I  visited  some  relations  who  had  settled 
in  France  after  the  rising  of  '45.  There  a  change  came  over  me. 
I  embraced  their  faith,  and  almost  immediately  conceived  the  wish 
to  be  a  nun.     Peace  of  mind  and  a  serene  happiness  came  to  mo 
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from  the  moment  I  put  on  this  habit,  and  I  can  pass  now  through 
Tweeddale  Court  itself  without  the  bitterness  and  despair  of  past 
years." 

**  Ah,  I  know  you  now,"  said  old  Mr.  Norton  ;  his  eyes  suffused 
with  tears;  **but  before  you  mentioned  Tweeddale  Court,  I 
guessed,  dear  Sister  Margaret,  that  the  kind,  gentle  nun  who  had 
helped  to  save  my  boy  from  death  was  no  other  than  Marion 
Begbie." 

THE   END. 


TO    WILHELMINA  : 

ON  HER  BIRTHDAY,  IN  DECEMBER. 

W  ELCOME  bright  day — bright,  tho'  in  wint'ry  garb 
I  n  dull  December^  for  a  maiden  smiles ! 
L  ooks  full  of  love  now  greet  her,  and  she  feels 
H  &ppy  and  safe  in  home  affection  pure ; 
E  ach  year  brings  brighter  hope,  and  higher  aim; 
L  ess  thought  of  what  is  gone  than  what's  to  oome ; 
M  uch  happiness  in  doing  good  to  those 
I  n  lowly  state,  who  bless  the  kindly  heart. 
N  ow,  may  God's  blessing  brighten  still  thy  path, 
A  nd  cheer  thy  future,  e'en  as  thou  dost  cheer. 

M.  A.  Baikes. 
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Whilst  the  incidents  of  a  recent  royal  illness,  and  thanksgiving 
for  recovery,  have  not  faded  too  far  into  the  past,  it  is  not  amiss  to 
turn  to  a  companion  picture,  of  which  there  is  not  anybody  left  now 
to  speak  an  intelligible  word.  As  a  beginning  to  it,  there  must  be 
a  peep  into  the  House  of  Lords.     Here  it  is  : — 

**  The  Duke  of  York  rose,  and  a  profound  silence  ensued.  He 
could  not,  he  said  " and  so  forth. 

"  The  Duke  of  Gloucester  deprecated,  with  great  earnestness,  the 
discussion  of  a  question  which,"  &c. 

And  one  lordship  was  called  to  order  by  a  noble  lord,  and  that 
noble  lord  bv  another,  and  the  House  was  much  agitated. 

Whereupon  Lord  Cathcart,  **  disliking  the  temper  of  the  House, 
— to  put  an  end  to  the  irregular  conversation  that  had  taken  place  " 
moved  "  that  the  House  do  adjourn." 

This  was  on  a  Monday,  the  15th  December,  1788.  A  biting 
frost  was  in  the  outer  world — ice,  and  snow,  and  fog,  and  bleak 
wind  made  old  England  bare  and  hoary.  According  to  various 
correspondents  who  favoured  the  Gentleman^s  Magazine  with  true 
information,  the  Shannon  was  frozen  over,  so  was  the  Seine ;  and 
many  shops  in  Vienna  were  hidden  temporarily  under  heavy  snow- 
fall. But  this  did  not  prevent  high  words  and  violent  gestures, 
with  flushed  faces  to  give  significance  to  them,  inside  the  British 
House  of  Peers.  Heyday !  Faint  and  blurred  as  the  sounds  are 
now,  it  was  a  tumult  then  that  the  belligerents  thought  never  had 
been  exceeded,  and  that  they  were  certain  never  could  have  been 
forgotten.  Fox's  party  were  insisting  that  George,  Prince  of  Wales 
and  heir  apparent,  should  at  once  assume  the  reins  of  government ; 
Pitt's  party  were  declaring  that  nothing  in  politics  or  precedent 
could  warrant  the  ministry  to  give  him  power  to  do  so,  and  that  it 
should  never  be.  It  was  a  dead  lock.  The  combatants  stood  push 
to  push,  resolution  to  hard  resolution,  neither  side  emitting  a 
symptom  that  it  meant  to  budge.  One  gentleman  proceeded  to  one 
piece  of  action  whilst  all  these  hot  tongues  stirred.  It  was  H.  R.  H., 
the  Prince  and  heir- apparent,  himself.  He  drove  off  to  the  Queen, 
his  mother,  (in  top-boots  and  a  monstrous  round  great  coat  with 
many  capes  to  it),  and  His  Royal  Highness  was  not  over  tender 
and  respectful,  but  somewhat  uppish.  In  the  hurly-burly  of  the 
political  squabble   he    forgot   gentlemanly   consideration   for  his 

mother's  feelings,  and  he  established  himself  in  a  suite  of  apart. 

z  z 
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ments  contiguous  to  hers,  whence  his  creatures  could  watch  warily, 
and  whence  he  issued  orders  that  only  such  and  such  people  were 
to  have  admittance  to  his  father's  palace.  His  was  the  veto  to  be 
obeyed  henceforth,  he  declared,  any  custom  or  regulation  to  the 
contrary  notwithstanding. 

And  then  the  poor  king,  his  good  and  jocund  Majesty,  George 
the  Third !     He  was  restless  inside  his  guarded  palace ;    chafing, 
vehement,  feverish,  crimson,  hoarse.     He  was  talking  incessantly, 
He  was,  as  incessantly,  up  and  about  his  rooms,  pacing  them  to  and 
fro.     What,  what,  what  ?  why,  why,  why  ?     Let  him  go  ;  let  him 
run ;  let  him  dance ;  let  him  sing ;  let  him  keep  up  this  perpetual 
comment  and  question,  comment  and  question,  till  his  attendants 
are  well-nigh  as  excited  as  he,  and  they  are  praying  for  the  first 
symptoms  of  exhaustion.     His  sorrowing  queen,  little  Charlotte  of 
Mecklenburg,  was  in  an  agony  of  distress  and  fear.    She  was  passing 
the  first  nights  of  his  seizure  sleepless ;  forced  to  be  absent  from  him, 
lest  the  sight  of  her  should  excite  him  more,  but  insisting  on  stay- 
ing in  an  apartment  where  she  could  hear  his  ceaseless  talking,  and 
be  sure  he  was  as  wakeful  as  herself  by  his  equally  ceaseless  tread. 
The  princesses  were  watching  with  their  mother.     They  were  in 
tears,  and  trembling.     The  physicians  were  not  far  ofif  when  they 
were  on  duty.     When  they  were  relieved,  they  were  plagued  on 
every  side,  by  emissaries  from  Parliament  as  well  as  by  importuni- 
ties inside  the  Palace,  for  a  positive  opinion  that  the  madness  was 
for  life,  for  a  positive  opinion  that  the  madness  at  such  an  hour 
should  be  past  and  done.     As  for  little  Fanny  Bumey  (shut  out 
from  her  novel-spinning,  her  wits,  and  her  round  of  charming  adula- 
tion), she  was  deeply  touched  with  pity  for  her  **  sweet  queen." 
Her  sensitive  heart  led  her,  on  those  dark  cold  December  mornings, 
to  wait  about  in  draughty  stairways  and  desolate  ante-chambers,  to 
waylay  the  lords  and  pages  as  they  left  the  apartments  of  the  king. 
With  what  they  said  she  hurried  ofif,  and  her  sharp  ingenuity  was 
put  to  it,  to  so  repeat  their  report  to  her  mistress  that  it  diould 
sound  like  a  hopeful  bulletin. 

Meanwhile  the  "  minutes  "  of  the  "  indisposition  "  of  His  Most 
Gracious  Majesty  were  presented  to  his  true  and  loyal  subjects. 
Sylvanus  Urban,  gent.,  from  his  ofiSce,  at  St.  John's  Qate,  chro. 
nicies  the  gist  of  the  matter  in  his  numbers  for  the  eventful  year 
1789,  and  he  shall  be  quoted.  For  December  the  30th — the  old 
year  just  fading  out — are  the  ominous  words  "  Not  a  good  night" 
For  the  31st  it  says  "  Little  sleep  in  the  night.**  For  January  the 
Ist  (the  new  year  bringing  new  hoping)  appears  the  pleasant 
''  minute,"  '*  Many  hours  yesterday  in  a  good  state ;  this  morning 
better  than  usual."  For  January  the  2nd.,  there  is  the  news  in 
homely  fashion,  *'In  a  comfortable  way."    For  the  3id.,  it  ii 
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"Good  rest.''  For  the  4th,  *'Four  hours'  sleep."  For  the  5th, 
**  less  tranquil."  And  so,  for  weeks,  in  this  brief  secretive  manner, 
befitting  the  divinity  that  doth  hedge  about  a  king,  the  account 
goes  on.  There  are  fluctuations,  leading  now  to  closer  pressing  of 
the  physicians  for  a  final  verdict,  now  to  a  little  tranquillity  for  the 
royal  and  loyal  women,  and  a  gleam  of  smiles  to  come  breaking 
through  their  tears.  For  the  14th  of  the  month,  for  instance,  the 
words  are,  **only  three  hours*  sleep,  and  that  at  intervals."  For 
the  17th,  "a  restless  night."  For  the  27th,  **much  disturbed." 
It  almost  gives  a  picture  of  "  little  Burney,"  shivering  in  the  bitter 
dawn,  and  then  only  turning  away  to  shiver  and  grieve  the  more. 
But  February  bids  the  wretched  anxiety  to  be  stayed.  His  Majesty 
is  getting  rid  of  that  terrible  garrulity,  and  that  wild  walking  about 
that  force  his  physicians  to  confine  him  to  hLs  room  lest  he  should 
break  from  them,  past  their  overtaking,  and  unregal  scenes  would 
have  to  be  enacted  to  get  him  once  more  under  restraint.  The  first 
day  of  that  good  month  records  **  Quiet;"  the  5th,  *^  composed  ;" 
the  lOth,  "more  than  usual  recollection."  After  which  all  the 
clouds  have  gloriously  good  dispelling,  and  the  royal  sanitary  baro- 
meter indicates  only  "set  fair."  His  Majesty  on  the  12th  is  **in 
a  progressive  state  of  amendment."  "  Going  on  very  well  this  m.," 
is  the  comical  announcement  for  the  13th,  type  being  short  with 
Sylvanus  Urban,  or  space  too  valuable  for  the  end  of  the  word 
morning.  By  the  16th,  Pitt's  party,  as  well  as  the  loving  royal 
ladies,  may  fairly  breathe  again,  and  look  out  upon  the  world 
cheerily.  **  Making  a  progress  in  amendment"  is  the  joyful  tune 
they  can  all  sing  to.  There  is  "  uninterrupted  progress  in  recovery." 
The  24'th  says,  **  Advancement  still  continues."  Tha  26th  rings 
out  **  An  entire  cessation  of  illness;"  and  it  is  frigid  and  cynical 
to  resist  an  imaginary  hat-waving  and  a  vociferous  "  God  Save  the 
King."  The  poor  gentleman  was  only  a  year  or  two  past  fifty; 
he  was  fat  and  joyous  and  self- complete.  He  could  not  see  far 
enough  into  life,  it  is  true,  to  feel  the  fear  and  quiver  with  earnest 
determination.  (How  hard  it  must  be  for  princes  removed  from 
the  touch  ot  the  battle  to  comprehend  the  heat  and  bustle  of  it !) 
Yet,  as  far  as  he  could  see,  he  was  wishing  to  make  everybody  well- 
fed,  well-housed,  and  hearty ;  and  it  is  good  to  think  of  the  terror 
of  insanity  passing  away  (temporarily)  from  him,  and  of  all  the 
party-plots  breaking  down.  Unhinged,  exploded,  the  Opposition 
returned  to  wine  and  dice  and  powdered  and  painted  women ;  and 
what  a  storm  of  pamphlets  ceased  to  have  creation  and  the  most 
visionary  chance  of  sale !  There  these  pamphlets  had  been,  in 
scores: — "On  the  Present  State  of  Public  Afifairs,"  **0n  the 
National  Embarrassment,"  *'0n  the  Prince's  Right  to  the 
Diadem,"  *'  The  Law  of  the  Land,"  '•  The  Question  Solved,"  '•  The 
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Limitation  of  the  Eegency,"  **  Strictures,"  "  Deductions,"  "  Con- 
Btitutional  Doubts,"  any  conceivable  title  implying  faction  and 
obstinacy  and  obstructive  clamour  (all  reviewed  witheringly  by 
Sylvanus  Urban)  ;  and  one  turn  in  the  king's  health  had  rendered 
them  all  obsolete,  of  use  only  for  box-lining  or  for  covering  pats  of 
butter  1  The  same  occasion  had  another  result.  The  English  and 
Irish  Parliament  were  of  one  mind.  Addresses  were  moved  on  both 
sides  of  the  Channel ; — "  than  which,"  says  Sylvanus  Urban  enthu- 
siastically, "  never  were  more  loyal  addresses  penned  nor  any  voted 
with  more  unanimity." 

One  question  occupying  Great  Britain  during  the  first  days  of 
unaffected  glee  into  which  it  broke  out,  was  Who  had  cured  the 
king  ?  A  certain  correspondent  of  Sylvanus  Urban's,  using  the 
initials  "  G.  T.,"  was  hot  in  insisting  it  was  he.  He  made  known 
through  the  April's  Index  Indicatorius,  that  he  had  sent  to  Dr. 
Willis,  the  king's  successful  physician,  the  highly  likely  pre- 
scription:— **Take  of  red  bark  one  ounce,  which  divide  into 
sixteen  or  twenty  doses,  to  be  taken  in  substance  in  water  or  some 
weak  liquor,"  &c.  So  of  course  "G.  T."  was  certain  that  Dr. 
Willis  liad  taken.  It  was  impossible  for  **  G.  T."  to  conceive  that 
Dr.  Willis  was  pestered  with  a  pile  of  similar  affectionate  imper- 
tinences,  tlie  sender  of  each  one  of  which  might  plume  himself  as 
proudly,  and  put  up  a  similar  claim.  Then  there  was  the  wonder 
what  had  brought  His  Majesty's  indisposition — always  indigposi- 
tion,  never  madness — on  ?  (It  was  still  the  time  when  insanity 
was  thought  a  ''judgment  "  and  a  disgrace.  The  insane  were  yet 
shows  and  mysteries ;  a  scandal ;  the  skeletons  to  be  hung  in  cup- 
boards and  locked  away.)  Was  the  king  suffering  from  biUary 
concretions  in  the  gall -duct  ?  Sir  George  Baker  had  undoubtedly 
attended  him  for  that  disorder  ten  days  before  serious  symptoms 
set  in.  Or  was  it  that  on  Thursday,  the  16ih  of  October,  His 
Majesty  had  risen  very  early^  had  walked  more  than  four  hours,  and 
then  had  gone  to  St.  James's  and  sat  there  in  his  wet  stockings  ? 
Another  suggestion  was  that  the  patient  might  have  had  a  rash, 
and  the  rash  might  have  been  inattentively  *' struck  in;"  was  it 
that  \  No ;  Sir  George  Baker,  in  his  examinations  before  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Lords,  refused  to  consider  either  of  these 
causes  probable.  Dr.  Francis  Willis  (he  whom  '*  G.  T."  advised 
so  needfully),  agreed  with  Sir  George.  Dr.  Francis  WiUis,  in 
short,  settled  it  when  his  turn  came,  at  length  and  fully.  He  was 
inclined  to  think  from  a  detail  of  his  Majesty's  mode  of  life  for 
twenty-seven  years,  that  the  indisposition  had  been  brought  about 
by  using  very  strong  exercise;  by  taking  little  sustenance;  by 
watching  (the  term  in  use  formerly  for  lying  awake  or  ''  sitting- 
up "),  perhaps  when  bis  mind  was  upon  the  stretch  with  veiy 
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weighty  affairs.  Tliere  must,  it  was  needful,  be  some  cause  found 
that  should  be  simple,  and  yet  dignified  and  prevetUible,  to  account 
for  such  a  malady  as  insanity  having  the  audacity  to  attack  a  king. 
And  there  is  even  a  worthy  side  to  this.  It  would  have  been  one 
of  the  causes  for  a  particular  study  of  lunacy ;  for  the  under- 
standing it  was  but  a  disease,  like  other  diseases ;  liable  as  they 
are  to  be  avoided  and  cured,  not  at  all  of  the  sort  to  be  treated 
with  antagonism  and  contempt,  and  we  have  reason  to  rejoice  that 
the  inquiry  came. 

As  well  as  the  curing  and  the  cause,  there  were  long  arguments 
and  examinations  about  the  bulletins.  Had  they  been  as  truthful 
as  they  should  have  been  ?  Or,  in  place  of  this,  had  they  been 
subject  to  that  "  manipulation "  that  Gallic  documents  have 
recently  experienced,  and  with  which  we  of  modern  times  are  only 
too  familiar  1  One  bulletin  called  for  special  attention.  It  was  the 
one,  **In  a  comfortable  way,"  that  appeared  in  the  "  Minute  "  for 
January  the  second.  Were  those  words  warranted,  or  had  they 
been  used  simply  to  mislead  ?  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
had  seriously  to  make  a  speech  about  this  in  the  House.  '*  *  In  a 
comfortable  way  *  had  been  chosen,"  he  said,  "instead  of  'in  a 
good  state,'  because  Her  Majesty  had  wished  the  circumstances  of 
an  amendment  having  begun  to  appear  to  be  made  known  to  her 
husband's  people."  Only  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  did  not 
call  Her  Majesty  **  Her  Majesty."  His  words  were,  '*  the  respect- 
able personage  in  question."  And  had  not  this  respectable  per- 
,  sonage  lived  amongst  us  for  upwards  of  thirty  years  without  the 
breath  of  calumny  daring  to  send  forth  a  whisper  ?  Would  any 
man,  then,  even  the  most  malignant,  infer  an  imputation  on  her  1 
This  satisfied.  The  matter  passed,  and  the  energy  of  the  country 
was  turned  to  a  form  of  thanksgiving ;  to  a  state  procession  to  St. 
Paul's,  that  the  King  and  Queen  might  return  thanks  publicly ; 
to  a  general  and  splendid  illumination. 

Cowper  could  not  resist  the  inspiration  of  this  last  :— 

''  Then,  loyalty  with  all  his  lamps 
New-trimmed,  a  gallant  show, 
Chasing  the  darkness  and  the  damps, 
Set  London  in  a  glow. 

Twas  hard  to  tell,  of  streets  or  squares, 
Which  formed  the  chief  display  ;" 

and  Sylvanus  Urban  seems  to  have  shared  the  poet's  difficulty  of  deci- 
sion. He  set  down  the  descriptionjof  some  of  the  brilliance,  evidently 
bouleverse,  with  amaze.  There  was  the  Bank.  This  displayed,  in 
addition  to  '*  festoons  of  lamps  with  serpentine  and  zig-zig  lines  on 
the  pillars,"  a  transparency,  '*the  design  of  which  was  classic; 
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and  BO  beautiful  it  is  to  be  lamented  that  so  temporary  a  fate  was 

anuexed  to  so  much  taste  and  skill.     Its  central  part^  besides  a 

Britannia  and  two  hovering  cherubs,  symbolic  of  Peace  and  Plenty, 

consisted  of  Hygeia,  a  little  elevated  in  the  air,  her  arm  wreathed 

'  round  with  the  snake  expressive  of  Esculapian  art ;   a  dignified 

personification  of  the  City  of  London;  a  Commerce;  Liberality; 

and  a  lion  expressive  of  kingly  power."     It  must  have  been  fine ; 

so  fine  it  might  have  settled  the  question  of  pre-eminence,  had  it  not 

been  for  the  bewildering  beauty  of  the  house  occupied  by  Sir  Joseph 

Banks.     This,  according  to  Sylvanus  Urban,  **  presented  an  elegant 

device."      Undoubtedly   it  did.      There   was   His   Majesty  on  a 

throDe,   the  Genius  of  Physic  recrowning  him  (**  my  red  bark !" 

would  think  **  G.    T.,"   as  he   looked  and  exulted);  there  was 

Britannia  seated  at  his  feet — Peace  and  Plenty  by  the  side  of  her, 

of  course ;    and   "  Britannia  was   looking  up  to  the  Esculapian 

Deity  with  a  countenance  expressive  of  the  warmest  gratitude." 

The  applicable  motto  of  this   was   **  Redeunt  Saturnia  Regna." 

Then  there  was  the  residence  of  Sir   Sampson   Gideon.     It  was 

"grand   beyond    conception;"    it    had    **a  striking    and   noble 

appearance,"  with  500  lamps  of  all  colours.     And  there  was  Lord 

Heathfield's.     At  this  was  given  a  **  Siege  of  Gibraltar,  with  two 

balloons  let  off,  and  an  imitation  of  hot  balls."     There  was  the 

Ordnance  Office,  too,  **  showing  the  British  Lion  roused  from  his 

lethargy ;"  the  Sun  Fire  Office,  studded  all  over,  punningly,  and 

with  an  eye  to  advertisement,  with  variegated  suns  ;  there  were  the 

flambeaux    with    which   the  Prince  of  Wales  illuminated;  the 

G.  B.'s,  crowns,  stars,  diadems,  pyramids,  and  labels,  contenting 

many  an  earl  and  marquis ;    and   there  were   the  theatres  Royal, 

Covent  Garden  and  Drury  Lane.     Above  all,  there  was  the  display 

of  **Brodie,   of  Carey  Street"      This    now-forgotten  celebrity 

*'  placed  in  the  opening  before  his  house  a  large  ship-stove,  on  a 

curious  construction,  which  roasted,  boiled,  and  baked  at  the  same 

time ;  the  funnel  was  decorated  with  variegated  lamps,  and  made  to 

represent  a  Chinese  pagoda.     The  novelty  attracted  an  immense 

number  of  persons  to  the  spot,  who  liberally  received  roasted  and 

boiled  beef  with   plum-pudding ;    plenty  of  porter  was  likewise 

distributed  by  this  true  son  of  Benevolence."     There,  was  not 

Cowper  right  when  he  set  down  further — 

''  It  was  a  scene  in  every  part 
Like  those  in  fable  feign'd. 
And  seemed  by  some  magician's  art 
Created  and  sustain'd  f' 

The  happy  Queen  could  do  no  less  than  post  off  to  lo(A:  at  it*    It 
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is  good  to  think  of  the  womanliness  and  the  wifeliness  of  that. 
Cowper  strikes  upon  his  lyre  again— 

"  On  borrow 'd  wheels  awaj  she  flies, 
Resolv'd  to  be  unknown." 

and  these  transparencies  of  classic  design  touched  her  so  deeply 
they  made  her  eyes  full  of  tears  : — 

"  Pleased,  she  beheld  aloft  portray 'd, 
On  many  a  splendid  wall^ 
Emblems  of  health  and  heavenly  aid. 
And  George  the  theme  of  all  !*' 

It  was  "  night  like  noon,*'  Cowper  vowed.  (He  did  not  see  it ; 
he  was  in  his  quiet*  at  Weston,  but  his  heart  leaped  up  to  the 
loyalty  of  the  occasion.)  And  then,  with  manifest  connection  with 
Herschel  and  other  telescopic  doings  at  Windsor,  the  poet  wrote  of 
the  Queen  prettily  :— 

"  With  more  than  astronomic  eyes 
She  view'd  the  sparkling  show  ; 
One  Georgian  star  adorns  the  skies, 
She  myriads  fov/nd  below  J' 

This  was  on  the  17th  of  March.  On  Thursday,  the  23rd,  came 
the  climax.  It  was  the  day  appointed  by  royaJ  proclamation  to 
be  observed  as  a  day  of  general  thanksgiving  ;  and,  to  quote  Sylvanus 
Urban,  *'  the  grandeur  of  the  spectacle  exhibited  in  the  more  than 
triumphal,  the  religious,  entry  of  the  beloved  sovereign  filled  the 
mind  with  such  awful  ideas  as  scarcely  left  it  room  to  enter  into 
the  minutiae  of  grandeur." 

Outside  the  Cathedral  were  the  streets.  These  ''looked  like  a 
continued  gallery  of  female  charms,  where  the  pencil  of  nature  had 
finished  in  the  highest  perfection  a  selection  of  the  most  beautiful 
faces  in  the  universe,  among  which  appeared  some  that  were  quite 
new  in  the  metropolis,  some  celestial  rosy  cheeks  as  yet  unpolluted 
by  late  hours,  or  ruined  with  the  meretricious  fashion  of  paints  and 
cosmetics.*'  This  is  unfairly  sylvan,  surely;  forgetful  of  the 
other  and  urban  obligations.  Yet  it  is  urbane ;  to  sweetness,  to 
mellifluousness  ;  and  its  richness  satisfies.  Wending  its  way  along 
this  astounding  gallery  was  the  procession.  The  Prince  of  Wales 
was  in  a  coach  drawn  by  "  six  beautiful  nag- tailed  grey  geldings." 
Some  of  his  suite  were  in  coaches  drawn  by  black  stallions  ;  "  beau- 
tiful figures,  with  full  tails  and  manes,  all  foreign  horses,  and 
moving  with  the  grand  pas.'^  The  carriage  of  the  King  and  his 
happy  Charlotte  had  its  panels  and  front  of  glass  instead  of  leather ; 
it  was  surrounded  by  six  pages  and  six  footmen ;  it  was  harnessed 
to  cream«coloured_horses  ''  whose  beauty  and  delicacy  of  colour, 
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whose  stately  motion,  must  be  recollected  by  all  who  have  seen 
them."  *'  On  foot  were  Oxford  Blues — two  of  them,  nine  of  them, 
ten  of  them,  forty  of  them  ;  there  were  also  fifteen  Toxopholites. 
Another  feature  was  the  Civic  Procession,  with  Musick  ;  tune,  the 
Bugle  Horn."  The  Church  was  represented  by  the  Archbishops 
and  Bishops  (about  fourteen  of  these  last,  it  says,  as  though  they 
were  not  worth  counting).  Lastly,  amidst  a  blaze  of  verbiage, 
appeared  **  that  standard  of  truth,  equity,  and  loyalty,  the  ever-to- 
be-revered  Lord  Thurlow,  Lord  High  Chancellor  of  England,  with 
his  full  retinue,  and  with  ten  thousand  times  ten  thousand  blessings 
from  all  that  beheld  him^  as  one  of  the  chief  among  the  virtuous, 
who  supported  the  just  cause  of  the  king  and  saved  the  city  from 
destruction." 

When  the  procession  reached  the  west  door  of  St.  Paul's,  the 
King  and  Queen  alighted  ;  and  "  then  the  happy  moment  arrived 
when  the  congregation  was  rejoiced  with  the  sight  of  their  beloved 
monarch,  whose  long  absence  from  them  had  almost  driven  them 
to  despair."  The  King  wore  the  Windsor  uniform;  the  Queen, 
"  looking  extremely  well,"  a  dress  of  blue  silk  trimmed  with  white, 
and  a  bandeau  inscribed  "  God  save  the  King."  She  was  '*  closely 
following  "  him,  and  after  her  came  princesses,  princes,  ladies, 
maids  of  honour,  peers,  ministers,  clergy,  members  of  parliameut, 
oflScers — the  whole.  They  approached  those  universal  victims — the 
charity  children.  These  little  sufiferers  had  been  seated  since  seven 
o'clock  in  the  usual  seats  occupied  by  them  on  Anniversary  Day 
(it  had  gone  wearily  on  to  twelve)  ;  and  "  as  the  company  neared 
them  they  were  struck  with  one  of  the  most  sublime  pictures  that 
could  be  exhibited  to  a  feeling  mind.  Arranged  in  seats  erected 
for  the  purpose  on  either  side,  between  the  children  and  the  choir, 
and  immediately  adjoining  to  the  sliding  screen,  were  206  Comruon 
Councilmen  in  their  Mazarine  gowns.  This  whole  was  surely  a 
treat  to  majesty  itself?"  And  so  it  was  expressed.  "Our 
amiable  and  justly. admired  Queen  appeared  almost  overcome  with 
admiration ;  his  Majesty  the  same  ;  and,  in  fact,  the  whole  rojal 
family  could  have  continued  an  hour  on  the  spot." 

There  could  be  no  delay,  however,  fpr  any  such  legitimate  and 
well-merited  admiration.  The  service  of  three  hours'  duration  had 
to  be  performed.  The  "  six  thousand  fine  young  children  of 
different  parishes,  neatly  cloathed  in  their  different  uniforms,"  had 
to  have  their  imprisonment  of  five  hours  long  lengthened  into 
eight.  Poor  little  souls!  Were  they  fed?  Were  they  moved! 
Were  they  carried  tenderly  on  some  good  shepherd's  arm,  when 
weary  little  heads,  sick  of  hunger  and  a  stiff  seat  and  splendour, 
dropped  dead  asleep  on  weary  little  bosoms  ?  The  questions  cannot 
be  answered  \  and — the  service  may  proceed.     The  minor  oanona 
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chanted,  the  dean  prayed,  a  bishop  read,  a  second  bishop  preached, 
the  choir  sang  (so  did  the  devoted  children),  and  the  King  and 
Queen  sat  under  a  canopy,  the  princes  and  princesses  were  seated 
in  the  choir,  the  judges  were  on  woolsacks,  and  the  rest  in  places 
properly  assigned  to  them.  **  The  King  was  placid  and  serene ;  it 
WJis  with  the  utmost  difficulty  the  congregation  assembled  sup- 
pressed their  plaudits,  notwithstanding  their  full  recollection  of  the 
awful  place  in  which  they  were."  And  at  last,  late  on  in  that 
cold  March  day,  their  Majesties  returned  in  the  same  state  as  before 
to  the  Queen's  Palace ;  and  as  the  last  of  the  train  stepped  out 
into  the  air — Black  Rod,  mace-bearer,  mayors,  foreign  ambassadors, 
yeomen  of  the  guard,  peers,  peeresses,  commons,  ministers,  deputies, 
judges,  bishops,  Oxford  Blues,  aldermen.  Artillery  Company,  a 
score  more — the  Cathedral  had  no  more  magnificence  worth 
Sylvanus  XJrban's  criticism,  and  its  heavy  doors  were  closed. 

This  ends  what  is  to  be  recorded  of  the  National  Thanksgiving 
proper ;  but  to  it  shall  bo  added  a  short  mention  of  a  gala,  given 
at  Windsor  by  the  Princess  Royal  "  to  the  unmarried  branchss  of 
the  nobility  and  other  persons  of  distinction."  It  was  a  limited  or 
squeezed-up  gala,  for  various  efficient  and  proper  court  reasons. 
The  foreign  ambassadors,  and  '*  those  of  the  nobility  and  commoners 
who  were  foremost  in  disuno:uishintr  themselves  as  friends  to  His 
Majesty  when  faction  were  endeavouring  to  seize  the  Crown,"  had 
been  invited  to  a  previous  gala,  and  had  attended  the  Queen's 
concert ;  no  etiquette  or  friendship  therefore  required  that  they 
should  be  asked  again.  This,  and  this  only,  was  the  reason, 
explained  Sylvanus  Urban  exultantly,  why  many  of  the  King's 
particular  friends  were  ^'observed  at  the  Opera"  the  same  evening. 
No  split  in  tlie  ranks  had  come ;  no  division ;  though  this  had 
evidently  been  whispered  behind  fans  hopin^ly,  and  roared  out  and 
triumphed  over  on  Opposition  club-tables.  The  princess  was 
wishing  for  her  own  thanksgiving,  just  as  a  piece  of  gaiety  and 
recreation — nothing  more  ;  this  gala  was  it,  and  to  it  were  invited 
228  persons.  They  began  to  assemble  in  the  ball-room  about 
eight  o'clock.  The  ladies  were  all  splendid.  They  were  all, 
including  the  Queen  and  princesses,  dressed  exactly  alike,"  in 
gowns  of  white  tiffany  with  garter-blue  bodies ;  the  sleeves  and 
coats  ornamented  with  three  rows  of  fringe,  at  equal  distances 
from  each  other,  to  answer  the  fringe  at  the  bottom  of  the  gown, 
which  fell  only  just  low  enough  to  appear  like  another  row;  this 
gave  a  neatness  as  well  as  an  elegance  to  the  dress,  and  as  there 
was  no  hoop,  made  it  perfectly  convenient  for  dancing.  The  gown 
was  laced  behind,  and  as  the  reader  must  perceive,  terminated 
several  inches  short  of  the  petticoat."  Sylvanus  Urban  was 
moved,  it    is    clear.      So  he  was  equally — sharp  connoisseur  as 
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he  was — about  the  ladies'  coiffing  :  *'  Excepting  the  P^in:c^s 
Mary,"  he  savs,  *' whose  hair  was  in  curls  on  her  forehead  iiui 
without  powc  T,  the  ladies'  heads  were  dressed  alike."  TLn 
uniformity  is  described.  There  were  ''  not  more  than  two  curls  ou 
each  hide;  tlie  hiud  part  fl^jwed  down  in  ringlets  which  Imn^  -wer 
the  shoulders,  and  not  being  thickened  by  potatum  or  overloa-iei 
with  powder,  gave  no  offence  to  its  natural  beauty.  A  lar:;c 
plume  of  white  feathers,  either  plain  or  tipped  with  orange,  gave  a 
grandeur  to  the  whole  which  had  a  very  fine  effect."  Truly,  it  mii-t 
have  been  fine,  too,  to  have  seen  Her  Majesty  and  the  princes.-'es 
**  intermix  with  the  company,  conversing  in  the  most  affil.-lo  w.iv 
with  every  per>on  in  the  room."  Thun  the  King  (iu  the  \\  in'.]->r 
uniform,  like  all  the  gentlemen  present,  and  with  ids  diamond  suir, 
'*  which  made  a  most  brilliant  appearance"),  was  '*  remarkably 
cheerful  in  both  his  countenance  and  conversation."  At  ton 
o'clock  commenced  the  dancing  ;  minuets  and  cotintrv-dauces,  Ic. 
it  be  remembered;  tunes  for  the  last,  **The  Triumph,"  **  The 
White  Cockade,"  and  other  such  attenuated  pipings;  and  during 
this  their  Majesties  **  either  sat  under  the  throne  or  walked  round 
the  ball-room,  and  the  King  was  particularly  attentive  to  all  who 
did  not  dance."  Supper  was  laid  in  St.  George's  Hall.  At  a 
quarter  to  one  **  the  King  led  the  Queen  with  great  dignity  to  the 
royal  table,  and  then  wishing  the  company  good  night,  he  retired." 
The  Queen  was  a  happy  woman  that  night,  for  as  many  as  tea 
princes  and  princesses  of  the  blood  sat  with  her.  *  *  The  company 
at  the  other  tables,"  Sylvanus  goes  on  to  say,  "  sat  promiscuously; 
a  gentleman  between  each  lady,  except  in  a  few  places  where  it 
was  necessary  to  have  two  gentlemen  " — the  oddity — **  there  being 
more  men  than  women."  It  is  quite  as  odd  to  read  what  there  wxs 
upon  the  tables  to  look  at  and  to  cat.  There  were  the  following 
dishes  hot  (at  one  in  the  morning !),  roast  ducks,  turkey-pouus 
cygnets,  green  geese,  land-rails,  chickens,  asparagus,  peas,  and 
beans.  **  The  cold  parts  of  the  collation,"  to  use  the  right  words 
**  were  the  same  kind  of  poultry  boned,  and  swimming  or  standing 
in  the  centre  of  transparent  jellies,  where  they  were  supported  by 
paste  pillars  not  in  circumference  thicker  than  a  knitting-needle ; 
this,  with  the  lights  playing  from  the  candles,  and  reflected  on  by 
the  polish  of  the  plates  and  dishes,  made  a  most  beautiful  appear- 
ance.*' But  these  p/a^5,  however  much  **  reflected  on,"  did  not 
naturally  make  a  supper.  There  were  "  cray-lish  pies  of  all  kinds." 
There  were  *  *  hams  and  brawns  in  masquerade,  swimming  on  the 
surface  of  pedestals  of  jelly,  seemingly  supported  but  by  the 
strength  of  an  apparent  liquid."  There  were  finiits  that  "com- 
prehended all  the  hot-house  was  competent  to  afford ;  and,  indeeJi 
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more  than  it  was  thought  art  could  produce  at  this  season  of  the 
year."  There  were  "the  best  and  richest  preserved  fruits,  as  well 
those  that  are  dried  as  those  that  are  in  syrup.'*  In  short,  Sylvanus 
can  find  room  for  no  more  than  that  "  the  supper  was  furnished 
with  all  that  nature  could  produce  and  art  model  into  what  may 
be  called  a  perfection  of  variety;*'  but  he  records,  as  a  climax, 
that  "  there  was  a  profusion  of  pines,  peaches,  nectarines,  apricots, 
plums,  raspberries,  cherries  of  each  kind,  from  the  Kentish  to  the 
Morella,  and  strawberries  of  evert/  denomination  /  ** 

The  guests  shall  be  left  at  this  fitting  end  to  this  glorious  gala. 
They  were  left,  indeed,  at  the  time,  by  the  Prince  of  Wales  and  the 
Duke  of  York,  who  slipped  quickly  away  to  set  oflF  for  Newmarket. 
Round  St.  George's  Hall,  in  which  all  wer«  seated,  were  "emble- 
matical figures  done  on  sand,*'  of  Hope,  Charity,  Peace,  and  so  on ; 
were  transparencies  by  Rebecca ;  w^ere  paintings  by  West ;  and 
round  the  bandeaux  in  front  of  the  ladies'  head-dresses  were  words 
that  we  will  echo  now  heartily — "  God  Save  the  King  1" 

Jennnet  Humphreys. 
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MY    LOVE. 

'TwAS  my  love  lay  asleep  on  a  Midsummer  night, 

In  a  country  of  ancient  magnificent  wood, 
In  a  land  that  with  blossoming  flowers  was  dight, 

Where,  like  patriarchs  olden,  the  chesnut- trees  stood. 
'Twas  my  love  lay  asleep  in  an  elf-haunted  glade, 

That  was  broken  by  moonlight  in  silvery  cars. 
And  empurpled  and  misty  with  slumberous  shade, 

And  the  glowworms  \vithin  it  like  golden-eyed  stars. 

Then  tiie  white  little  elves  which  are  born  of  the  eve. 

In  amazement  came  gazing  to  look  upon  her, 
And  the  great  hornM  owls  did  their  hollow  homes  leave, 

To  inquire  who  was  sleeping  so  happily  there ; 
And  around  her  the  fairies  a  measure  advanced 

With  their  butterfly  wings  and  their  wands  tip't  with  light, 
So  a  measure  and  melody,  softly  they  danced 

On  the  sward  in  the  forest  that  midsummer  night. 

Till  the  thousands  of  forms  that  were  glancing  around. 

In  a  moment  came  trooping  thro'  forest  and  glade; 
And  upon  her  sweet  lips,  with  a  murmuring  sound, 

A  detainder  of  light  little  kisses  they  laid. 
And  the  spirits  that  know  all  the  secrets  of  sleep. 

From  their  palaces  made  in  the  heart  of  the  mine. 
Came  to  sing,  in  the  shell  of  her  beautiful  ear. 

All  the  stories  they  knew  of  great  Nature  divine. 

llien,  alas  !  for  my  sweet  in  the  elf-haunted  glade, 

For  the  fairies  to  love  her  so  dearly  had  grown. 
That  a  couch  all  of  flowers  full  deftly  they  made, 

And  they  bare  her  by  night  to  a  country  unknown, 
Where  the  glory  of  summer  is  with  them  for  e'er, 

And  the  centuries  pause  on  that  dream-haimted  shore ; 
But  I  wept  for  my  love  in  her  youthfulness  there, 

For  I  knew  I  should  gaze  on  her  features  no  more. 

Fbancis  H.  Hexebt. 
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FATHER    STILLING'S     SUNSET: 

A  STORY  OF  GERMAN  HOME  LIFE 

IN  THE  LAST  CENTUKY, 

Adapted  from  the  Germau  of  Jung- Stilling, 

BY  J.  LOUAINE  HEELIS. 


CHAPTER  II— continued. 

Our  two  lovers  were  now  left  alone,  and  that  was  what  thev  both 
desired.  As  soon  as  Moritz  was  gone  they  took  each  other  by  the 
hand,  and  sat  down  side  by  side,  relating  what  they  had  said  and 
donesince  they  were  smitten  with  each  other.  And  when  they  had 
finished  they  began  all  over  again,  and  made  all  sorts  of  variations 
on  the  theme,  so  that  it  was  always  new — for  everybody  else  very 
uninteresting,  but  not  so  for  them. 

Frederika,  Moritz's  other  dau£jhter,  interrupted  their  pleasant 
conversation.  She  rushed  into  the  room  singing  an  old  song.  Then 
stopped  short,  and  asked — 

'^Do  I  disturb  you?'' 

*^  You  never  disturb  me,*'  said  Dolly  ;  **  for  I  never  take  heed 
of  what  you  say  or  do." 

"  Yes,  you  are  pious,"  rejoined  the  sister.  **  But  ought  you  to 
sit  so  close  to  the  schoolmaster  ? — but  he  is  pious  too." 

"  And  your  brother-in-law  to  boot,'*  interrupted  Dolly,  *^  We 
have  been  betrothed  to-day." 

*'So  there's  a  wedding  for  me,"  said  Frederika,  and  skipped 
out  of  the  room. 

''As  they  sat  so  contentedly  by  each  other,  Frederika  came 
storminor  into  the  room  a5:ain. 

"  Ah,"  she  cried,  *'  they  are  bringing  my  father  into  the  village 
all  bleeding.  Kost,  the  gamekeeper,  is  beating  him,  and  two  of 
the  Junker's*  men  are  drasrging  him  along.  Oh,  they  will  kill 
himl'* 

Dolly  uttered  a  pierciug  scream,  and  flow  out  of  the  house. 
Wilhelm  hastened  aftc^r  her  ;  but  the  good  creature  could  not  go  so 
quickly  as  the  girl,  lie  called  to  his  brother  Johann,  who  lived 
close  by.  The  two  hastened  to  the  scene  of  tumult.  They 
found  Moritz  in  the  inn,  seated  on  a  chair;  his  grey  hairs  were 

*  Junker,  equivalent  of  oar  English  title  Squire. 
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matted  tonettier  wi(h  blood  ;  tlie  frnmoki 
round  him  sweatiog  an^i  abusin^-  liim,  an 
face,  and  a  deaJ  snipe  lay  before  Moiitz  ( 
tial  liost  peacefully  brnuffht  some  brandy 
fully  for  mercy,  and  Dolly  fir  a  little  br 
head  ;  but  she  had  no  money  to  pay  tbr  i 
fireat  for  the  host  to  present  ber  wiih  bal 
aro  by  nature  impassionate,  the  hostess 
Etooil  under  the  tap  of  the  brandy  cask,  a 
father's  head.  Moritz  rontinually  asser 
piven  him  leave  to  sli0f»t  as  much  [jam 
luckily  the  Junker  was  away.  At  last 
made  no  more  excuses.  Thus  matter.s  sU 
Stilliu'.;  entered.  The  first  reterige  whici; 
of  brandy,  which  the  host,  who  was  comin 
very  carefully  so  ns  not  to  spill  any  o 
thought  was  the  lets  nece.ssary,  however,  :i 
only  three-quarters  full.  Johann  Stilling 
that  the  plass  fiewa<rainst  the  wall,  and  w 
pieces.  But  Wilhelni  was  already  in  t 
stepfather  by  the  hand,  luJ  him  with  as 
room  as  if  he  bad  been  the  Juuker  hims 
word  to  anybody.  The  gamekeeper  and 
laid  hold  of  the  pastor  whenever  they  ( 
was  as  strong  in  the  arms  as  he  was  wea 
nor  heard,  but  silently  strove  to  release  1 
a  hand  fastened  on  his  coat  he  broke  it  loi 
got  the  old  man  to  his  own  door.  But 
the  t'amekeoper  and  the  servants,  and  his  w 
tbem  ;  for  each  one  knew  what  a  high  oj 
him,  andliowoftenJohann  dined  with  him 
the  Junker  on  his  return  dismis.scd  the 
received  twenty  thalers  as  compensation  f 
helped  them  more  than  alt  was,  that  th 
house  was  full  of  peasants,  who  smoked 
themselves  with  looking  on.  All  at  once 
incident  might  not  menace  an  attack 
liundrcd  tists  were  immediately  ready  to 
towards  Moritz  on  the  neck  of  Kost  and  h 
too,  was  a  cowardly  poltroon,  who  often 
from  his  wife ;  and  finally,  I  must  add,  1 
sons  had  gained  such  esteem  by  the 
demeanour,  that  scarcely  any  one  had  thi 
their  presence.  Whence  it  happened  th; 
Johano  Stilling  stood  so  high  in  the  Junk 
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CHA.PTER    III. 

THE  philosopher's  STONE. 

In  a  few  days  old  Moritz  was  well  again,  and  they  forgot  this 
unpleasant  occurrence  all  the  sooner,  because  they  were  busied 
with  more  agreeable  matters, — namely,  with  the  preparations  for 
the  wedding,  which  old  Stilling  and  his  Margaret  were  determined 
to  have  in  their  own  house.  They  fattened  a  pair  of  chickens  for 
porridge,  and  a  fat  young  calf  was  to  be  roasted  on  large  earthen- 
ware dishes ;  plenty  of  baked  plums  and  rice  for  puddings  were 
provided,  with  abundance  of  raisins  and  currants  for  the  chicken 
porridge.  Old  Stilling  had  even  gone  so  far  as  to  let  wit  that  this 
wedding  had  cost  him  about  ten  thalers  in  eatables  alone.  However 
this  may  have  been,  every  thing  was  arranged.  Wilhelm  had  broken 
up  his  school  for  the  time,  because,  on  mch  occasions  people  are 
not  in  the  humour  for  any  kind  of  occupation  ;  besides,  he  required 
leisure  to  make  the  wedding  dresses  of  his  bride  and  her  sister,  and 
had  many  other  things  to  do.  Stil  ling's  daughters,  also,  wanted 
new  clothes.  All  these  girls  were  continually  trying  on  their  new 
bodices  and  dresses,  made  of  fine  black  cloth ;  and,  although  so 
much  was  to  be  done,  they  thought  the  time  dreadfully  long, — in- 
deed, it  seemed  to  them  to  grow  into  long  years  before  the  day 
arrived  when  they  could  wear  their  new  clothes  from  morning  till 
night. 

At  last  the  long-looked-for  Thursday  dawned.  Every  one  was 
awake  before  sunrise  in  StiUing's  house,  save  and  except  he  him- 
self ;  for  the  old  man  had  only  come  home  from  the  forest  late  over- 
night, and  slept  soundly  until  it  was  time  to  go  to  church  with  the 
bridal  party.  When  all  were  ready,  they  walked  in  seemly  order 
to  Florenburg,  where  the  bride  and  her  friends  had  already  assem- 
bled,  and  the  ceremony  immediately  commenced.  When  it  was 
ended,  they  all  betook  themselves  to  Tiefenbach  to  partake  of 
the  wedding  feast.  Two  long  boards  were  laid  side  by  side  on 
wooden  trestles  to  serve  as  a  table ;  Margaret  had  spread  her  finest 
tablecloths  over  them,  and  soon  the  viands  were  brought  up.  The 
spoons  were  of  maplewood,  beautifully  polished,  with  roses,  flowers, 
and  foliage  carved  on  them.  The  knives,  which  were  clasp  ones, 
had  fine  yellow  wooden  handles  ;  the  plates  were  of  the  hardest 
white  beechwood,  beautifully  turned  and  polished.  The  beer 
foamed  in  white  stone  mugs,  adorned  with  blue  flowers.  And  be* 
sides  all  this,  Margaret  put  some  of  her  excellent  home-made  cider 
before  each  of  the  guests,  which  they  might  drink  instead  of  the 
beer  if  so  minded. 

When  they  had  all  eaten  and  drunk  their  fill,  everybody  began 
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to  talk.  But  Wilhelm  aoJ  Lis  bride  preferred  to  be  alone  aiii 
talk  with  each  other ;  so  they  went  to  walk  in  the  fore<.  The 
farther  they  were  away  from  other  Iiuman  beings  the  more  t-  v.r 
love  to  each  other  increased.  Ah,  if  there  were  no  earth Iv  necofsi- 
ties,  Eo  cold  nor  frost,  nor  wet,  what  could  liave  been  wantinz  -o 
complete  the  happiness  of  this  youn^-  couple  :  MeauwhiiC,  ;..e 
two  old  fathers  sat  conversiuj;  alone  v.itii  the  beer  jug  beiure  iLeni. 

'*  Herr  Mitvator,  I  have  alwavs  thou-dit  tliat  vou  would  hr/.e 
df^ne  lietter  if  vou  had  not  turned  vour  attention  tu  alchemv,"  -a!i 
Father  Stillinor. 

"Wliv,  MitvMtor?*'  dem:mded  Moritz. 

*'  If  YOU  had  continued  vour  clockmakinir  vou  mi'jht  have  beeu 
able  to  earn  your  bread  ;  but  now  yotir  work  has  not  brouLjiit  vuu 
anytliing,  and  what  you  had  has  jjjone.** 

"  You  are  partly  ri^^dit  and  partly  wron;j.  If  I  liad  known 
thirty  or  forty  years  were  to  pass  before  I  liail  found  the  philo?f^. 
pher's  stone,  and  throujh  that  the  meaiis  of  nnkiu;.:  j^olj,  I  sh'tiiii 
certainly  have  deliberated  before  I  had  made  a  beginning.  But, 
now  that  I  have  learnt  something  by  long  experience,  and  have 
penetrated  deeply  into  tiie  lavvs  of  nature,  I  should  be  sorry  to  have 
plagued  myself  so  long  in  vain.'* 

*  *  You  have  certainly  plagued  yourself  so  long  in  vain,  for  vou 
have  made  but  a  poor  living  out  of  it  so  far.  But  if  you  were  as 
rich  now  as  you  would  like  to  be,  you  could  not  change  the  misery 
of  so  many  }ears  into  happiness  ;  and,  besides,  I  don't  think  that 
you  will  ever  get  it.  If  I  may  say  the  truth,  I  don't  believe  that 
there  is  a  philosopher's  stone  ."* 

**  I  can  prove  to  you  that  there  is  a  philo^^opher's  stone.  A 
certain  Dr.  Helvetius  at  the  Hague  has  written  a  little  book,  called 
*  The  Golden  Calf,*  in  which  it  is  so  clearly  proved  that  no  one, 
even  the  greatest  unbeliever,  who  may  read  the  book,  can  doubt 
any  more  about  it.  Whether  or  not,  /  shall  find  it  is  quite  another 
question.  Why  not  I  as  well  as  another  ?  for  it  is  a  free  gilt  of 
God.'' 

"  If  God  had  intended  that  you  should  have  the  Philosopher's 
Stone,  you  would  have  found  it  long  ago.  W^hy  should  He  keep  it 
so  long  from  you  ?  Besides,  it  is  not  at  all  necessary  that  you 
Bhould  have  it.  How  many  people  there  are  who  live  without  tlie 
Philosopher's  Stone!" 

'*  That's  true;  but  we  should  make  ourselves  as  happy  as  we 
can,"  rejoined  Moritz. 

*'  Surely  you  cannot  call  thirty  years  of  want,  happiness.  But 
don't  take  oflfence  (here  Stilling  shook  hands  with  him)  ;  I  have  not 
been  in  want  all  my  life,  I  have  enjoyed  good  health  and  grown 
old,  have  brought  up  my  childreny  have  had  them  taught  aod 
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clothed,  and  have  been  satisfied,  and  tberefore  happy.  They  could 
not  give  me  the  Philosopher's  Stone.  But  listen  to  me  ;  you  sing 
very  well,  and  write  a  capital  hand.  Why  not  be  schoolmaster  in 
the  village,  here  ?  You  could  get  a  lodging  for  Frederika;  I  have  a 
store-room  where  we  can  fix  a  bed  ;  so  that  you  may  live  with  me, 
and  always  be  near  your  children." 

"  Mitvater,  yoiu*  advice  is  very  good.  I  will  follow  it  after  I 
have  made  one  last  attempt." 

'*  Do  not  make  any  more  attempts,  Mitvater ;  you  are  sure  to 
fail.  However,  we  will  change  the  subject.  I  am  very  fond  of 
astronomy.     Do  you  know  which  is  the  Dog-star  ?" 

''I  am  no  astronomer,  but  I  know  that  much,"  rejoined 
Moritz. 

'*  In  the  evening  he  is  generally  near  the  meridian,  and  gives 
forth  a  greenish-red  light.  How  far  do  you  think  he  is  from  the 
earth  ?  they  say  he  is  much  farther  from  us  than  the  sun." 

' '  Oh,  a  thousand  times. ' ' 

'*  Is  it  possible?  I  am  fond  of  looking  at  the  stars.  I  always 
fancy  myself  amongst  them  when  I  look  at  them,-— and  do  you  know 
Charles's  Wain  and  the  Plough  ?" 

**  Yes,  they  have  been  pointed  out  to  me." 

**  Oh,  how  wonderful  is  Grod  !"  piously  ejaculated  Father  Stilling, 
who  would  have  continued  this  astronomical  dialogue,  had  he  not 
been  at  this  moment  interrupted  by  Margaret  Stilling,  who  had 
overheard  their  talk.  She  came  and  sat  down  by  her  husband. 
**Ah,  Ebert,"said  she,  **even  a  flower  teaches  me  that  God  is 
wonderful.  Let  us  learn  to  understand  them.  We  live  nearer  the 
grass  and  the  flowers.  Let  us  admire  them  here.  When  we  are  in 
Heaven  we  will  consider  the  stars." 

*•  You  are  right,"  said  Moritz ;  "  there  are  so  many  wonders  in 
nature.  If  we  consider  tliem  rightly,  we  can,  perhaps,  learn  to 
know  the  wisdom  of  God.  But  every  one  has  some  study  in  which 
he  takes  pleasure." 

Thus,  the  wedding  guests  passed  the  day.  Wilhelm  Stilling 
and  his  bride  betook  themselves  to  their  home,  and  began  their 
wedded  life,  of  which  I  shall  relate  more  in  the  next  chapter. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

SQUARING  THE  CIRCLE. 

* 

Eberhard  Stilling  and  his  spouse  Margaret  had  now  entered 
upon  a  new  phase  of  their  housekeeping  existence.  A  new  father 
and  mother  had  come  into  the  feimily,  and  the  question  was.  Where 
shall  these  two  sit  at  meal-times  ?    In  order  to  avoid  obscurity  in 

AA 
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this  narration,  it  must,  first  of  all,  be  told  how  Father  Stilling 
observed  order  and  presidence  at  his  table.  At  the  upper  end  of 
the  room  there  was  a  bench  formed  of  one  oak  plank  nailed  against 
the  wall,  and  extending  as  far  as  the  stove.  Before  this  bench  and 
opposite  the  stove,  stood  the  table,  fastened  to  the  wall  by  a  hinge, 
so  that  it  could  be  folded  back  against  the  wall.  It  had  been  made 
by  Stilling  himself  out  of  one  piece  of  oak.  Father  Stilling  sat  at 
the  upper  end  of  this  table  next  the  wall  where  he  was  fixed  by  the 
bench.  Perhaps  he  had  chosen  this  desirable  position  because  he 
could  rest  bis  left  elbow  on  the  bench,  and  could  use  his  right  hand 
unhindered  in  conveying  food  to  his  mouth.  There  is  no  certainty 
on  this  point,  for  be  never  in  his  life  made  a  positive  declaration  on 
the  subject.  At  his  right  side,  and  before  the  table,  sat  his  four 
daughters  who  could  move  about  the  room  without  impediment. 
Margaret  had  her  seat  between  the  table  and  the  stove,  partly 
because  she  was  very  susceptible  to  cold,  and  partly  because  she 
could  easily  see  if  anything  were  wanting  on  the  table.  Johann  and 
Wilhelm  had  formerly  sat  behind  the  table,  but  as  the  former  was 
married  and  the  other  was  school-keeping,  their  places  had  been 
empty  till  now,  when,  after  due  deliberation,  they  were  assigned  to 
the  young  married  couple. 

Johann  Stilling  sometimes  came  to  visit  his  parents,  every  one 
was  pleased  when  he  did  come;  for  he  was  a  remarkable  man, 
besides  every  peasant  in  the  village  held  him  in  respect.  When  he 
was  quite  young  he  had  made  a  map  of  the  stars  out  of  a  wooden 
platter,  and  had  turned  a  butter-box  of  beech-wood  into  a  com- 
pasS)  and  taken  geometrical  observations  from  a  hill.  At  that 
time  the  prince  was  having  a  map  made  of  the  district,  and  Johann 
looked  on  when  the  land-surveyor  measured  and  calculated.  But 
now  he  was  really  a  skilled  land-surveyor,  and  was  consulted  by 
gentle  and  simple  when  estates  were  bought  or  sold.  Great  profi- 
cients in  the  arts  have  generally  this  peculiarity,  that  their  inquiring 
minds  are  ever  seeking  for  something  new  ;  thus  it  happens  that 
what  they  have  invented,  and  what  they  know,  is  much  too  weari- 
some  for  them  to  follow  up.  So  Johann  Stilling  was  poor ;  for  he 
neglected  that  which  he  know  in  order  to  learn  that  which  he  did 
not  know.  His  good  simple  wife  often  wished  that  her  husband 
would  turn  his  knowledge  of  land  to  better  account,  so  that  they 
might  have  more  bread.  But  let  us  excuse  the  good  woman  for  her 
simplicity — she  knew  no  better  ;  at  least,  Johann  was  wise  enough  to 
do  this.     He  held  his  tongue  or  smiled. 

At  this  time  he  was  occupied  with  the  squaring  of  the  circle  and 
perpetual  motion.  Whenever  he  thought  of  something  new  he 
would  run  as^ast  as  he  could  to  Tiefenbach  to  relate  his  discovery 
to  his  parents  and  sisters.    If  any  one  in  Stilling's  house  saw  him 
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as  he  came  up  through  the  village,  they  immediately  hastened 
home,  and  called  all  the  others  together,  in  order  to  receive  him  at 
the  door.  Each  worked  with  redoubled  diligence  so  as  to  have 
nothing  more  to  do  after  the  evening  meal.  Then  they  seated 
themselves  round  the  table,  with  their  elbows  resting  on  it,  and  their 
heads  resting  on  their  hands,  and  all  eyes  were  fixed  on  Johann. 

Then  they  all  helped  at  finding  out  how  to  square  the  circle ; 
even  old  Stilling  took  a  great  deal  of  pains  at  it.  I  should  do  iu- 
justice  to  the  invention,  or  rather  to  the  good  and  natural  under- 
standing of  this  man,  if  I  should  say  that  he  contributed  nothing 
to  the  question,  lie  busied  himself  about  it  wh^n  burning  charcoal. 
He  drew  a  cord  round  his  cider  cask,  cut  it  with  his  bread  knife, 
then  he  sawed  a  piece  of  wood  exactly  square  and  planed  it  until 
the  cord  could  be  passed  round  it.  So  the  quadrangular  board  was 
just  the  same  size  as  the  circle  of  the  cider  cask.  Eberhard  jumped 
about  on  one  leg,  laughed  at  the  learned  greatheads  who  made  so  much 
fuss  about  such  a  simple  thing,  and  related  his  discovery  to  Tohann 
at  the  first  opportunity.  Father  Stilling,  to  tell  the  truth,  had 
nothing  scornful  in  his  character,  yet  there  was  a  little  satire  in 
his  narration ;  but  the  land-surveyor  soon  put  an  end  to  his  self, 
gratulation,  by  saying — 

**  It  is  not  the  question,  father,  if  a  joiner  can  make  a  four- 
cornered  box  which  has  just  the  same  contents  as  a  cj^lindrical  cask ; 
but  it  must  be  proved  what  ratio  the  diameter  of  the  circle  has  to 
its  circumference,  and  then  how  great  one  side  of  the  square  must 
be  to  be  as  large  as  th^  circle.  But  in  both  cases  there  must  not 
be  an  error  of  a  thousandth  part  of  a  hair.  It  must  be  mathemati- 
cally proved  that  it  is  correct." 

Old  Stilling  would  have  been  disconcerted  if  his  son's  learning 
and  his  satisfaction  at  it  had  not  interfered.  He  therefore  merely 
added — 

"It  is  no  use  disputing  with  learned  people,"  and  laughed, 
shook  his  head,  and  went  on  cutting  matches  from  a  block  of  birch- 
wood  to  light  the  fire  and  candles,  or,  at  any  rate,  a  pipe  of  tobacco. 
This  was  his  customary  occupation  in  his  leisure  hours. 

Stilling's  daughters  were  strong  and  industrious ;  they  tilled 
the  soil,  which  repaid  them  richly,  both  in  the  garden  and  the  field. 
But  Dolly  had  delicate  limbs  and  soft  hands ;  she  was  soon  tired, 
and  then  she  would  sit  down  and  cry.  Now,  although  these  girls 
were  not  unfeeling,  they  could  not  understand  why  a  woman  who 
was  quite  as  tall  as  any  of  them,  could  not  work  as  well  as  they 
could.  For  all  that,  although  their  sister-in-law  was  often  obliofed 
to  rest  herself,  they  never  said  to  their  parents  that  she  scarcely 
earnt  her  bread ;  but  William  soon  saw  how  matters  stood.  He 
arranged  with  the  whole  family  that  his  wife  should  help  him  in 
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sewing  and  making  clothes.     Thus  the  affair  was  settled,  and  all 
parties  were  satisfied. 

Old  Pastor  Moritz  now  came  to  visit  his  daughter  for  the  first  time 
since  her  marriage.     Dolly  wept  for  joy  when  she  saw  him,  and 
wished  she  had  a  house  of  her  own  so  that  she  might  be  able  to  do 
her  best  for  him.     He  sat  with  his  children  the  whole  afternoon  and 
talked  with  them  about  spiritual  things.     He  seemed  to  be  quite 
altered,  very  humble  and  sad,  and  in  the  evening,  he  said — 
**  Children,  lead  me  once  more  to  Greisenberg  Castle." 
Wilhelm  laid  down  his  heavy  iron  thimble;    but  Dolly  stuck 
her  thimble  on  her  little  finger,  and   they  walked   through  the 
forest. 

** Children,"  said  Moritz ;  "I  feel  so  well  beneath  the  shade 
of  the  beech  trees.  The  higher  we  go  the  better  I  feel.  For  some- 
time I  have  felt  like  one  who  is  away  from  home.  This  autunm  is, 
perhaps,  the  last  I  shall  live* to  see." 

The  tears  stood  in  William's  and  Dolly's  eyes.  They  seated 
themselves  on  a  ruined  wall  of  the  castle  on  the  summit  of  the 
mountain,  whence  they  could  overlook  the  Rhine  and  the  whole 
surrounding  country.  The  sun  was  now  low  down  in  the  heavens 
just  above  the  blue  mountain  ridge  in  the  far  distance,  Moritz 
looked  towards  it  with  a  fixed  gaze,  and  kept  silence  for  a  long  time, 
nor  did  his  companions  utter  a  word. 

"  Children,"  said  he,  at  length,  **  I  have  nothing  to  leave  you 
when  I  die.  You  may  miss  me,  perhaps ;  but  no  one  will  weep 
for  me.  I  have  lived  a  troublesome  and  useless  life,  and  have  not 
made  any  one  happy." 

*     **My  dear  father,"  answered  Wilhelm,  "you  have  made  me 
happy,  at  any  rate.     Dolly  and  I  will  sincerely  mourn  for  you." 

"Children,"  pursued  Moritz,  "our  inclinations  easily  lead 
us  to  destruction.  How  much  good  I  should  have  been  able  to  do 
in  the  world,  if  I  had  not  pursued  the  study  of  gold  making !  I 
should  have  made  you  and  myself  happy."  Here  he  wept  aloud. 
"  But  I  see  my  error  at  last,  and  I  will  yet  change  my  way  of  Ufe. 
God  is  a  father  even  to  erring  children.  Now,  listen  to  an  admonition 
from  me  and  attend  to  it :  Before  you  do  anything,  consider  well, 
first  of  all,  if  it  will  be  useful  to  others.  If  you  find  that  it  is  only 
of  service  to  yourself  think  that  it  is  a  work  without  profit.  God 
only  rewards  us  when  we  serve  our  neighbour.  I  have  wandered 
poor  and  unnoticed  through  the  world,  and  when  I  am  dead  I  shall 
soon  be  forgotten ;  but  I  shall  find  mercy  before  the  throne  of 
Christ  and  shall  be  happy  !" 

After  he  had  said  this  they  returned  home,  and  Moritz  still 
continued  to  be  very  sad.  He  visited  the  poor,  com&rting  them, 
and  praying  with  them.    He  worked,  too,  aad  made  watcbeSi  and 
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thus  earned  his  daily  bread  and  something  more.  But  the  end 
was  not  far  oflf.  The  next  winter  was  a  very  severe  one,  and  there 
was  much  sickness  and  suflfering.  But  still  the  poor  old  Pastor 
daily  went  about  doing  good.  One  night  he  did  not  return.  Search 
was  made  for  him  diligently  through  three  weary  days,  and  at  last, 
stiflF  and  stark  beneath  the  snow,  they  found  the  body  of  the  luck- 
less seeker  after  the  Philosopher's  Stone. 


CHAPTER  V. 
"welcome,  little  stranger!" 

After  this  sad  event  another  of  a  totally  different  character 
began  to  be  looked  forward  to.  Everyone  in  the  family  anticipated 
with  satisfaction  the  coming  of  a  little  stranger,  for  it  was  some 
years  since  there  had  been  borne  an  infant  in  the  house.  What 
trouble  and  diligence  was  shown  in  preparing  for  its  coming  into 
the  world  cannot  be  related.  Even  old  Father  Stilling  was  pleased 
at  the  idea  of  having  a  grandchild,  and  hoped  to  be  able  to  sing  his 
old  cradle  songs,  and  to  display  his  educational  talent  once  more. 

The  eventful  day  at  length  arrived,  and  Heinrich  Stilling  was 
bom  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening  of  the  12th  September,  1740. 
The  child  was  a  healthy  one,  and  the  mother,  contrary  to  the  pre- 
dictions of  the  Tiefenbach  sybils,  was  soon  well  again. 

The  infant  was  baptised  in  Florenburg  Church.  Father  Stilling 
made  a  feast  in  celebration  of  the  event,  at  which  he  desired  Herr 
Pastor  StoUbein  to  be  present.  Accordingly,  he  sent  his  son  Johanii 
to  the  pfarrhaus  (parsonage)  to  beg  the  Pastor  to  accompany  him 
back  to  Tiefenbach  to  partake  of  the  repast.  Johann  took  off  his 
hat  as  soon  as  he  entered  the  courtyard  before  the  house,  so  as  not 
to  woimd  the  Pastor's  dignity.  But,  alas !  how  often  is  all  human 
foresight  unavailing  !  A  large  dog  sprang  forth  from  his  kennel, 
and  Johann,  taking  up  a  stone,  threw  it  and  hit  the  dog,  which 
began  to  howl  dismally.  The  Pastor  saw  through  the  window 
what  took  place,  and,  rushing  out  in  a  terrible  passion,  shook  his* 
fist  in  Johanh's  face,  shouting — 

**  You  miserable  scoundrel,  I'll  teach  you  to  strike  my  dog  1" 

"  I  didn't  know  the  dog  belonged  to  your  reverence,"  replied 
Stilling,  submissively.  '^  My  brother  and  my  parents  request  the 
favour  of  your  reverence's  company  at  the  christening  feast  at 
Tiefenbach." 

The  Pastor  said  nothing  more,  but  went  into  the  house.  How- 
ever, he  growled  through  the  house-door— 

**  Wait ;  I  will  go  with  you." 

^'  Johann  waited  nearly  an  hour  in  the  courts  and  caressed  the 
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dog,  and  the  poor  animal  was  really  more  placable  than  the  great 
learned  man,  who  at  last  issued  forth,  leaning  on  a  walking-stick. 
Johann  plodded  along  with  awe  behind  him,  carrying  his  hat  under 
his  arm.  It  was  dangerous  to  put  on  his  hat,  for  Johann,  when  he 
was  a  boy,  had  received  many  a  box  on  the  ear  from  the  Pastor  for 
not  taking  off  his  hat  to  him  quickly  enough — that  is  to  say,  as 
soon  as  he  saw  the  Pastor  in  the  distance.  And  yet  it  was  terrible 
to  be  obliged  to  walk  for  a  whole  hour  bareheaded  in  the  open  air 
on  a  hot  September  day.  So  he  thought  how  he  might  con. 
veniently  cover  his  head.  All  at  once  Herr  StoUbein  fell  to  the 
ground.     Johann  was  frightened,  and  cried  out — 

"  Herr  Pastor,  have  you  hurt  yourself?** 

**  What's  that  to  you,  you  rascal  T'  was  the  magnanimous 
reply  of  the  Pastor,  as  he  hastily  got  up. 

At  this  Johann  became  almost  angry,  and  exclaimed,  with  a 
bitter  laugh — 

**  I  am  very  glad  now  that  you  did  fall  down  !" 

**  What?  what?"  cried  the  Pastor.  But  Johann  put  on  his 
hat  and  let  the  lion  roar  without  further  dread,  and  went  on  his 
way.  The  Pastor  also  resumed  his  walk,  and  so  they  came  at  last 
to  Tiefenbach. 

Old  Stilling  stood  bareheaded  before  the  door  of  his  house ;  his 
beautiful  white  hair  waved  in  the  moonlight.  He  held  out  his 
hand  to  the  Pastor  and  said  with  a  smile — 

"  I  am  glad  to  see  the  Herr  Pastor  at  my  table,  in  my  old  age; 
but  I  should  not  have  been  so  bold  as  to  invite  you  if  my  pleasuie 
at  having  a  grandchild  had  not  been  so  great.'* 

The  Pastor  wished  him  happiness,  but  added  a  well-raeanl 
caution  that  he  should  employ  more  diligence  in  the  education  of 
his  children,  if  he  would  avoid  the  curse  that  fell  on  Eli.  The  old 
man  stood  still  for  a  moment  and  smiled,  but  said  nothing.  Then 
he  led  his  reverence  into  Ihe  room. 

"I  hope,**  said  the  Herr  Pastor,  "that  I  am  not  to  eat  with 
this  swarm  of  peasants  !** 

'*No  one  eats  here/'  answered  Father  Stilling,  "but  my  wife 
and  children  and  myself.     Do  you  call  that  a  swarm  of  peasants?" 

**  Ay,  what  else  should  I  call  it  ?"  rejoined  the  Pastor. 

**Then  I  must  tell  you,  Herr,"  said  Stilling,  **  that  you  are 
not  at  all  a  servant  of  Christ,  but  a  Pharisee.  He  sat  with  publicans 
and  sinners,  and  ate  with  them.  He  was  meek  and  lowly  where- 
ever  He  went.  Herr  Pastor,  my  grey  hairs  stand  on  end.  Sit 
down,  or  go  away  again.  There  is  something  beating  here— if  it 
were  not  for  the  respect  I  owe  to  your  cloth — I  might —  Here — ^here 
— here,  before  my  house,  I  saw  the  prince  ride  past  one  day.  He 
knew  me.     *  Good-morning,  Stilling !'   he    said,   *  Good-momiog, 
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your  Higbne3s ! '  I  replied.  He  dismounted,  for  he  was  very  tired 
with  hunting.  '  Bring  me  a  chair/  said  he ;  '  I  will  rest  here  a 
little.*  I  answered,  •  I  have  a  comfortable  room  if  your  Highness* 
will  be  pleased  to  enter  it  and  sit  there.'  *  Yes,'  he  said.  The 
master  of  the  house  entered  with  him.  There  he  sat,  where  I  have 
placed  my  best  chair  for  you,  while  Margaret  brought  him  some 
milk  and  bread  and  meat.  He  made  ray  wife  and  me  eat  with 
him,  and  he  vowed  he  had  never  enjoyed  a  meal  so  much.  Where 
there  is  cleanliness  there  any  one  may  eat.  Now,  make  up  your 
mind,  Pastor,  for  we  are  all  hungry." 

The  Pastor  sat  down  without  saying  a  word.  Then  Stilling 
called  all  his  children,  but  no  one  would  come  in,  not  even  Margaret. 
She  filled  an  earthenware  bowl  with  chicken  broth  for  the  Pastor, 
and  gave  him  a  plate- full  of  cabbage,  with  a  nice  piece  of  meat  and 
a  mug  of  beer.  Stilling  brought  it  in  himself.  The  Pastor  ate  and 
drank  quickly,  and  returned  to  Florenburg. 

After  the  departure  of  Herr  StoUbein  they  all  sat  down  to  supper. 
Margaret  said  grace,  and  then  everybody  ate  with  a  good  appetite. 
Even  the  young  mother  sat  in  Margaret's  place  with  her  boy  ;  for 
Margaret  herself  wished  to  wait  on  her  children.  She  had  on  a 
clean  white  smock  which  she  had  worn  at  her  own  wedding,  and  had 
turned  up  the  sleeves  above  her  elbows.  Her  bodice  and  gown 
were  of  fine  black  cloth,  and  her  grey  locks  wore  the  powder  of  old 
age  and  honour.  Strange  to  say,  not  a  word  was  spoken  during  the 
meal  about  the  Pastor;  perhaps  because  Father  Stilling  did  not 
make  a  beginning,  and  it  is  needless  to  say  that  all  the  family 
followed  his  example  and  precept. 


Once  -nitbin  a  curtained  room, 

Where  the  winter  fire  was  gIowiii<T, 

Deep  and  ruddy  with  its  heart  of  honest  mirtl 

Stole  a  dream  that  was  of  gloom  ; 

Oh,  a  dream  too  vague  for  ghowin^, 

Savo  to  one  who  is  my  dearest  lord  on  earth. 

So,  I  seemed  to  stand  alone, 

All  alone  in  a  great  forest, — 

Night  came  cold,  and  liid  from  me  the  pallid 

While  the  winter  sound  a'moan 

Eent  the  trees  that  were  the  hoarest ; 

And  they  dropped  upon  my  homeward  path  tc 

I  fled  the  desolation 

As  the  snow  wreaths  crowned  me  thickly, 

And  mine  eyes  were  blind  with  gazing  througl 

For  hope's  sweet  ministration 

I  had  prayed  for ;  then,  full  quickly, 

Stealthy  phantom  figures  closed  about  me  stai 

Phantoms  standing  gaunt  and  grim 

In  the  path  my  feet  ware  seeking ; 

Such  drear  shadows— hush,  I  tremble  e'en  to-i 

At  the  forms  my  brain  could  limm, 
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Yea,  I  shudder ;  but  come  nigh ; 

I  must  whisper  of  the  ending 

To  the  cue  who  is  my  dearest  love  on  earth. 

'Twas  thy  footstep  passing  by, 

And  thy  shadow  o'er  me  bendiug, 

That  aroused  me  into  life  of  spirit-birth« 

Quick  the  coffin  lid-unclosed, 

And  our  outstretched  hands  were  meeting, 

And  thine  eyes  lit  up  the  chasm  like  the  sun ; 

On  thy  lips  a  smile  reposed. 

And  thy  wondrous  tender  greeting, 

Warmed  life's  moments  as  they  met  me  one  by  one. 

Fitfully  the  firelight  gleams 

In  the  ivy's  dark  recesses, 

And  the  quiet  darkness  cowers  at  the  door  ; 

There  are  phantoms  here  and  dreams. 

Forests'  wild  and  wildernesses ; 

But,  love^  when  I  look  up  towards  thee,  fear  is  o'er. 

jl  Ellts  Eble. 
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THE  GOLDEN  JOURNEY.* 

There   is  a  sweet,  albeit   melancholy,  pathos  ia  the   "Golden 
Journev."     The  theme  is  Death  — 

"  Stem,  Tictonoua,  ruler  over  all, 
Spreading  o'er  life  a  constant  funeral  pall, 
The  ever-conquering  and  unconquered  king  !** 

and  it  is  ushered  in  with  the  chime  of  bells  from  the  cathedral  at 
Antwerp : 

"  Mourn  for  the  dead ! 
Wake,  sleeper,  wake  !  lift  up  your  cry, 
That  so  the  dead  may  live  in  song 

For  ever  in  men's  memory. 
Mourn  for  the  dead  !** 

So  chimed  the  bells  at  Antwerp,  we  are  told,  morn,  noon,  and 
night,  "  with  their  sweet  silver  tongue  all  eloquent,*'  and  that  from 
the  tower,  **  all  laced  in  stone,  as  though  the  sculptor's  hand  had 
fashioned  it  from  some  fantastic  scroll  !** 

There  are  but  five  scenes  in  this  solemn  pilgrimage.     Antwerp 
with  its  glorious  romance — 

"  Of  how  the  Antwerp  blacksmith  came  to  wed. 
Of  how  brave  Quentin  Matsys  won  his  love." 

Treves,  with  its  old  Red  House  of  motto-boasting  antiquity — the 
Moselle,  down  which  we  glide  peacefully,  pleasantly,  and  song- 
ful ly,  as  if  drinking  its  sparkling  wines,  or  on  silver  wavelets  amid 
golden  sunshine — the  Hartz,  with  its  ghosts,  goblins,  spectres,  and 
phantoms — and  the  Brocken,  with  its  wild  and  weird  scenery.  But 
each  and  all  are  lit  up  with  the  song  that  **  leads  all  men  onward, 
and  makes  dwelling-place  within  their  hearts,"  and  fading  away  in 
each  and  every  instance  into  the  same  mournful,  melancholy 
dirge. 

Picturing  forth  the  past,  for  which  Treves  supplied  so  noble  a 

canvas : 

"  The  old  Red  House  at  Treves,  at  ancient  Trdves, 
The  oldest  town  in  all  the  German  land  : 
What  wonder  that  the  burden  of  my  stave 
Should  be  the  Past  ? 

The  author  still  finds  time  to  muse  in  the  great  cathedral  to 
good  Catholic  purpose  : 

*  The  Golden  Journey  and  other  Verses.  By  Julia  Goddard  LoDgmanSy 
Creen,  and  Ck>.,  London. 
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"  I  care  not  what  their  sect,  if  so  they  hold 
That  one  great  truth  that  unto  man  is  given,— 
That,  turning  earth's  theologies  aside, 
Will  lead  in  safety  to  the  courts  of  heaven." 

But  still  the  burden  of  the  song  is  the  same  : 

"  Sudden  mine  eye  fell  on  St.  Gnugolph's  tower, 
And  round  the  clock  the  warning  words  I  read 
Of  *  vigilate  et  orate  !'— watch 
And  pray,  ere  ye  be  numbered  with  the  dead  !" 

The  Moselle  is,  as  we  have  said,  pictured  forth  in  a  more  light- 
some manner — befitting  its  fair  and  champaign  scenery : 

"  The  vineyards  stretch  for  many  a  mile, 
From  jutting  rocks  the  vines  sprang  up, 
Vine-country  of  the  Brauneberg ! 
Up  !  fill  the  sparkling  cup." 

It  is  not  till  darkness  enshrouds  the  river  at  its  mouth  and  the 
moon  glitters  on  the  walls  and  towers  of  Coblenz,  that  we  are  re- 
minded : 

"  S«i  mystery  at  either  end 
Of  life's  strange  current  sliiouds  our  days  ; 
Death's  midnight  shadows  cloud  the  stream 
That  rose  in  morning's  haze/' 

**Fair,"  we  are  told,  **are  the  mountain  forests  of  the  Harz, 
whose  pine-trees  rear  their  giant  stems  as  masts,  all  hung  with  sails 
of  fringed  foliage ;"  but,  then,  again,  the  Harz  is  "  the  fatherland  of 
spirits  wild,"  "  a  weird  tract  outspread  of  forest-covered  mountain;" 
and  the  author  ably  vindicates  the  popular  creed  in  legendary  myths 
and  strange  traditions,  which  some  would-be-wise  ones  gravely 
deplore,  and  sit  and  sigh,  and  call  their  fellows  fools,  who  care  to 
list  to  such  unlikely  tales ! 

"  Whence  spring  such  myths,  save  from  the  mystic  wind, 
After  the  supernatural  inclined, 
That  fain  into  th'  invisible  world  would  search, 
And  twist  all  nature  to  some  spirit  end ; 
Instinctive  feeling  that  material  things 
Must  to  the  spiritual  ever  bend." 

The  Brocken  is  finely  depicted  : 

''  Wilder  the  mountain  scene.    In  blackened  rings 
The  charcoal  burners  left  their  dusky  trace. 
Or  'neath  roofed  piles  of  wood  slow  burned  the  fires  ; 
And,  Kobold-like  peeped  out  the  grimy  face 
Of  peasant  toiling  at  the  sylvan  trade. 
And  steeper  grew  the  path,  and,  bolder  still, 
The  rocks  stood  out  like  giants  turned  to  stone 


And  in  my  heart  prophetic  Bounded '  woe," 
DiBp^  and  Death  for  ever  mortals'  doom  : " 

Wc   congratulate  Him  Julia   GodJarJ  upon  havi 
cbarmiDg  poem. 
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MRS.    MURPHY'S    TROUBLES. 

'*  The  short  and  simple  aunals  of  the  poor." 

Old  Mrs.  Murphy  was  my  washerwoman.  There  was  nothing^ 
interesting  about  this  hard-handed,  hard-favoured  old  body,  except 
that  she  was  in  the  lowest  stage  of  poverty  possible  to  anyone  in 
that  far-ofif  land  of  gold  where  those  who  will  work  can  always  earn 
their  bread.  She  worked  early  and  late,  and  was  known  to  have  an 
invalid  husband  and  crippled  daughter  to  provide  for  by  her  own 
unaided  efforts. 

One  day,  as  she  was  washing  for  me^  I  noticed  that  as  my  little 
ones  clustered  around  me  she  seemed  unusually  sad,  and  once  or 
twice  I  saw  tears  fall  &om  her  beautiful  violet  Irish  eyes.  I  was 
touched  and  said^ 

*'  What  troubles  you,  Mrs.  Murphy  ?  Is  it  anything  in  which  I 
can  help  you?" 

**No,  ma'am,  you  can't,  God  bless  you  !  It's  for  my  children 
I'm  grieving ;  and  when  I  saw  yours  with  you  so  loving,  my  heart 
was  sad  for  mine." 

I  asked  her  to  teU  me  about  them,  and  she  told  me  the  folio winsr 
simple  tale  of  sorrow  and  bereavement— 

''I  was  born  in  Ireland,  and  was  married  there^and  a  good 
husband,  and  a  true  one  has  mine  been  always.  There  was  little 
to  earn  and  many  to  feed,  and  my  man  and  me  came  to  New  York 
some  twenty  years  ago.  We  were  young  then,  and  had  but  two. 
children,  Mary  and  Michael ;  Michael  died  as  we  were  coming  over, 
of  ship  fever,  and  was  buried  in  the  sea.  Oh !  but  my  heart  was 
sore  when  I  saw  them  throw  my  pretty  baby  into  the  sea  for  the 
fishes  to  eat ;  but  now  I  know  that  it  was  better  for  him  than  for 
the  one  that  lived  to  see  to-day.  We  came  to  New  York,  and  my 
husband  being  a  saving  and  hard-working  man  had  plenty  of  work. 
We  got  a  bit  of  a  home,  and  we  were  content.  We  had  Mary  and 
Bridget,  and  another  Michael,  and  Tommy  and  Jamie  and  Norah, 
all  in  New  York.  It  was  hard  work  to  keep  so  many,  but  we 
loved  them  and  were  willing  to  deny  ourselves  for  their  sakes,  and 
we  got  along.  It  done  my  heart  good  to  see  the  father  with 
the  baby  on  his  knee,  and  the  others  all  around  him,  singing  the 
dear  old  Irish  sonsrs  to  them.  He  loved  his  wife  and  children  better 
than  all  the  world,  my  man  did.  Sundays  we  all  dressed  decent 
and  clean,  would  go  to  church,  and  we  were  happy.  I  remembered 
my  dead  Michael  tben^  for  I  had  not  bad  anything  harder  to  put 
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him  out  of  my  mind.     Afterward  I  came  to  forget  he  ever  had  been 
bom.     We  had  our  little  home  paid  for,  aud  a  little  money  in  the 
bank  besides,  and  we  were  coming  along  nice,  when  one  day  my 
Mary  was  brought  home  from  school  with  both  her  legs  broken  and  her 
back  hurt.     A  girl  had  pushed  her  down  stairs ;  I  did  my  best  for 
her,  and  so  did  the  doctors  ;  but  she  never  will  walk  again.     She 
bore  it  all  patient,  and  good  like  an  angel,  and  has  helped  me  with 
the  others  and  has  been  a  comfort  to  me.     Well,  one  day.  Tommy 
came  in,  it  was  in  the  heat  of  July,  and  said,  *  My  head  hurts,'  and 
ell  down  senseless  on  the  floor.     It  was  a  sunstroke.     We  laid  him 
away  in  greenwood,  under  a  tree  where  the  sun  would  shine  and 
the  birds  sing  over  him.     In  eight  weeks  after  Tommy's  death, 
baby   Michael    and  Bridget,  both    took    the   diptheria  and  died. 
They  were   buried   in  one   coffin,  their  waxen  cheeks   laid  close 
together,  and  their  little  arms  clasped  around  each  other.     I  felt 
then  as  if  my  heart  was  buried  with  the  three  of  them,  and  that  I 
had  suflered  all  I  could.     God  had   spoken,  and  my  babies  had 
answered  and  gone  to  Him  ;  but  I  had  not  then  borne  the  half. 
My  man  was  working  all  that  he  could,  but  soon  winter  was  upon 
us,  and  our  money  was  all  gone  to  bury  the  children  and  with  the 
doctors.     There  was  no  more  work  all  winter,  and  when  our  cousin 
John  offered  to  pay  his  passage  to  California,  he  went.     I  was 
lonely  but  for  my  babies,  but  that  was  nothing  to  have  him  gone,  for 
I  loved  him  tender  and  true.     He  was  always  kind  and  gentle  to  me 
and  saved  me  all  the  work  he  could,  and  I  fretted  after  him  more 
nor  the  children.     Nights  I  used  to  lay  awake  and  listen  to  the 
winter  wind  and  think,  maybe,  he  was  lying  cold  and  dying  away 
oflF  there  and  me  not  with  him,  and  I  would  cry  and  cry,  till  I  had 
no  more  tears.     When  he  had  been  gone  a  year  he  sent  me  a 
hundred  dollars,  but  it  came  too  late  to  save  poor  httle  Norah. 
She  had  been  pining  all  the  summer,  and  the  doctor  said  it  was  the 
city  air  that  was  killing  her,  and  I  must  take  her  into  the  country 
and  give  her  fresh  milk  and  nourishing  food.     I  could  not  do  all 
that,  but  every  Sunday  I  used  to  take  her  over  to  Greenwood,  and 
I  used  to  think  she  would  get  better  when  I  saw  her  eyes  brighten 
like  stars,  as  she  would  look  out  on  the  water  to  see  the  ships 
sail  by.     *  Mother,'  she   said,  one  day, '  Heaven  will  not  be  any 
nicer,  I'm  thinking,  than  it  is  here,  and  I  don't  want  to  go;  but  I 
know  now  I  must.     I  saw  the  blessed  Virgin  last  night,  and  she 
beckoned  me  to  come.'     My  heart  felt  as  if  some  icy-cold  hand  was 
crushing  it  when  she  said  that,  for  I  saw  all  at  once  how  thin  and 
wasted  she  was.     Well,  she  did  go,  one  night  not  long  after  at  mid- 
night.     I  had  been  watching  by  her,  and  thinking  it  was  hard  that 
Qod  should  want  to  take  all  of  my  comfort  from  me ;  so  then  she 
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opened  her  eyes,  and  with  a  beautiful  smile  on  her  thin  little  face 
said,  *  Good-bye,  mother,  I'm  going ;    the  rest  are  all  waiting  for 
me.'     Well,  she  was  gone,  and  I  could  not  cry  over  her  as  I  had 
the  others.     I  had  cried  all  the  tears  I  had  for  them,  and  now 
there  was  only  a  dry,  bitter  burning  in  my  heart.     Other  women 
had  their  children  left  them ;  rich  people  who  did  not  need  them  so 
much,  but  I  that  had  no  comfort  but  them'  must  be  left  desolate. 
Now,  only  poor  Mary  and  Jamie  were  left,  and  I  gave  up  in  my 
heart  and  said  the  time  will  come  when  they  must  go,  too,  and  I 
shall  be  left  all  alone,  like  the  sparrow  on  the  housetop.     I  left  off 
going  to  church :  I  could  not  go  on  my  knees,  and  say  I  was  thank- 
ful to  God  for  taking  my  children  away  from  me  ;  and  so  I  stayed 
at  home  and  nursed  my  bitter  feelings.     I  could  hardly  bear  Jamie 
out  of  my  sight,  for  fear  of  some  accident ;  but  God  had  determined 
to  strip  me  bare.     My  last  child,  but  poor  Mary,  was  brought  home 
dead  one  day,  the  s^dt  sea  water  dripping  from  his  hair,  and  his 
sweet  blue  eyes  wide  open.     I  took  him  in  my  arms  and  sat  on  the 
floor  all  night,  and  when  morning  came,  I  was  so  desperate  I  wanted 
to  die  with  him,  my  pretty  boy  drowned  in  his  beauty  and  youth. 
They  took  him  away  and  buried  him  beside  the  rest — my  precious 
pearls.    After  that  I  could  not  stay  there  any  longer,  and  I  sold  the 
little  house  and  came  out  here  to  my  man.      Soon  after  I  got  here 
he  was  taken  with  the  typhoid  fever.     I  nursed  him  loving  and 
faithful,  and  I  never  knew  a  moment's  rest  all  those  long  days  and 
nights.     My  heart  would  have  broke  to  have  been  obliged  to  leave 
him  a  minute ;  but  I  thought  he  was  to  go  too.     My  heart  grew 
harder  than  stone,  to  think  that  Grod  should  take  the  last^  and  rob 
me  of  all  I  loved  on  earth  ;  and  I  said  to  myself,  if  he  dies  I  wil . 
too !     The  days  passed  by,  and  the  fever  grew  worse.     He  would 
call  for  his  dead  children,  and  call  them  every  tender  name  as  if 
thoy  were  alive,  and  I  would  groan  in  my  heart  and  wring  my 
hands,  for,  oh,  they  were  not !     At  last  the  turning  of  the  fever  came 
at  midnight.     He  had  been  crying  out  in  pain  all  the  evening,  and 
sometimes  I  could  hardly  hold  him  down,  and  his  hands  and  head 
glowed  like  red-hot  coalb.     At  last  he  went  oflf  into  a  restless  sleap, 
which  grew  quieter  until  the  fever  and  life  seemed  to  leave  him; 
his  breath  came  so  weak  I  thought  he  was  dead.    I  turned  desperate- 
like,  and  lifting  my  hands  I  said  :    He  is  gone,  too  ;  now  take  Mary 
and  me." 

"  No,  he  isn't,  Mary  ;  God  has  given  me  back  my  girl." 

**  I  jusu  went  on  my  knees  then,  and  cried,  the  first  teais  I  had 

shed  for  years,  and  my  hardness  was  all  broken  up.     Well,  ma'am, 

he  got  up  and  around,  but  ho  never  will  be  strong  again  and  able 

to  work,  the  doctors  say  \  but  I  am  glad  and  willing  to  work  for 
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him  and  Mary.  We  are  very  happy  now,  only  for  grieving  for  the 
others.  If  they  were  only  alive  and  with  me  now,  like  yours  with 
you." 

"  But  you  could  not  support  so  many ;  they  would  suffer  want; 
they  are  all  better  ofif  now,"  said  I. 

''I know  that,"  said  she,  through  her  tears;  ''but  1  misses 

them." 

'*  Oltve  Habpeb." 


SISTERS. 

A  LILT  that  neither  toils  nor  spins, 
She  queenly  smiles  in  the  sun, 

Many  a  blessing  her  beauty  wins, 
Ere  pleasureful  day  is  done. 

Ah !  why  is  her  face  so  calm  and  fair 
That  a  Thought  of  Good  she  seems  ? 

A  vision  that  floats  from  heaven's  air, 
To  hallow  the  children's  dreams. 

Her  heart  it  is  winter-cold,  I  wot, 
And  no  love  can  blossom  bright. 

In  that  still  ice-palace  where  forgot 
Lies  troth  of  my  traitor  knight. 


Ellts  Eblb. 
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THE  GOLDSMITH'S  WIFE.* 

It  was  much  to  be  desired  that  in  noticing  Mr,  W.  Harrison  Ains- 
worth's  last  tale,  there  should  have  been  space  to  enter  into  details, 
and  to  illustrate  these  by  suitable  extracts,  which  together  would 
have  sufficed  to  convey  some  idea  of  the  story  as  a  work  of  art,  and 
of  the  narrative  as  replete  with  interest  and  stirring  scenes,  so 
characteristic  of  the  times  of  our  fourth  Edward.  Failingr  this,  all 
that  can  be  done  is  to  point  out  succintly  how,  by  the  nature  of 
the  subject  itself,  and  by  its  able  and  effective  treatment,  it  is  en- 
titled to  take  a  place  among  the  rest  of  the  well-known  historical 
romances  of  the  author. 

In  those  remote  times,  then,  when  the  habits  of  the  people  and 
of  the  nobility,  and  the  relations  of  court  and  city,  were  very 
different  to  what  they  are  now,  one  Jane  Milverton,  the  daughter 
of  a  mercer  in  Cheapside,  was  universally  admitted  to  be  the  fairest 
damsel  in  London.  As  sculptors  of  old  exhausted  their  art  in  re- 
producing Venuses,  and  medieval  painters  struggled  for  perfaction 
in  Madonnas,  so  the  author  had  a  heavy  task  before  him  to  resusci- 
tate the  almost  legendary  beauty  of  Jane ;  but  he  has  accomplished 
that  task  with  a  skill  only  to  be  obtained  by  long  experience,  and 
in  a  way  that  will  not  fail  to  effectually  interest  the  reader  in  his 
heroine. 

That  such  a  paragon  of  beauty  should  have  plenty  of  suitors  is 
but  a  matter  of  course,  and  we  are  treated  to  an  opening  scene  in 
the  writer's  most  humorous  vein,  in  which  twelve  young  men, 
arrayed  in  jerkins  and  hose  of  red,  blue,  brown,  and  yellow,  most  of 
them  armed  with  daggers,  and  some  wearing  shoes  with  long 
pointed  toes,  present  themselves  by  arrangement  to  entreat  the 
fair  Jane  to  make  a  choice  of  one  of  them  for  a  husband.  Jane, 
however,  was  not  destined  for  any  or  either  of  the  young  gallants 
who  sued  thus  ridiculously  for  her  hand.  Her  mother  had  long 
had  her  eye  upon  one,  who  united  a  staid  conduct  to  much  wealth 
—the  goldsmith  Alban  Shore, — and  it  is  to  be  gathered  from  the 
minute  account  given  of  the  goldsmith  that  he  was  a  most  devoted 
lover  and  husband,  but  far  too  austere,  even  almost  to  moroseness, 
for  so  gay  and  so  lively,  as  well  as  so  beautiful  a  young  maiden  as 
Jane ;  and  as  to  his  austerity,  that  is  borne  out  by  his  subsequent 
career,  when  grief  clothed  him  in  a  monkish  garb. 
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The  fame  of  the  surpassing  beauty  of  the  mercer's  daughter  had 
not  failed  to  reach  the  court,  and  the  youthfiil  and  enterprising 
monarch  then  on  the  throne  had,  disguised,  as  a  knight,  made  play- 
ful attempts  to  see  the  beauty,  and  had  on  one  occasion  gone  so  far 
as  to  get  up  a  serenade  in  her  honour.  These,  however,  were  but 
the  flitting  fancies  of  the  hour.  It  was  not  till  after  Jane  had 
married,  till  after  certain  ambitious  dreams  which  she  had  per- 
mitted to  lurk  in  her  bosom  had  been  fanned  into  a  flame  by  the 
wily  and  corrupt  whisperings  of  Alicia  Fordham,  that  the  king  pre- 
sented himself  at  the  goldsmith's  house  in  Lombard  Street,  and 
that  an  invitation  to  Windsor  Castle  was  the  result. 

How  Jane  lyas  induced,  partly,  it  is  represented  to  her  credit, 
against  her  own  better  will,  to  join  a  goodly  company  that  was 
proceeding  to  the  festivities  at  Windsor  in  the  Lord  Mayor's  barge, 
how  they  v/ere  entertained  on  their  way  at  Shene  Palace,  how  a 
grand  collation  was  given  in  the  Pavilion  at  Windsor  when  Edwari 
began  to  urge  his  suit,  how  jousts  were  held  in  the  court  of  the 
castle,  followed  by  a  ball,  and  how  Jane  was  installed  in  the  Hunt- 
ing  Lodge,  and  Alban  left  to  trace  his  steps  backs  to  London  bereft 
of  all  that  he  held  most  dear,  must  be  read  of  in  the  author's  pages 
— even  extracts  would  not  do  justice  to  the  painstaking  felicity 
with  which  the  writer  has  treated  a  most  delicate  subject, — there 
is  not  a  word  or  an  inuendo  to  ofifend  the  most  sensitive  suscepti- 
bility. 

Happily  these  pages,  more  or  less  painful  in  themselves,  but  of 
absolute  necessity  in  an  historical  narrative,  constitute  but  an 
introduction  to  the  more  stirring  events  that  followed  upon  a  con. 
nection  which  had  far  greater  influence  upon  the  career  of  the  young 
monarch  than  is  generally  supposed.  Hardly,  indeed,  had  Jane 
Shore  been  installed  at  the^  Hunting  Lodge  in  Windsor  Park  than 
King  Edward  prepared  to  invade  France,  at  that  time  governed  by 
that  most  astute  and  Jesuitical  of  all  French  Eongs — ^Loois  XL 
Whilst  Edward  was  encamped  outside  the  walls  of  Calais,  Jane 
Shore  resolved  of  her  own  good  will  to  seek  an  interview  with 
Louis  disguised  as  Isidore,  a  young  esquire.  Here  oommenoe  a 
series  of  romantic  adventures  in  which  Charles  the  Bold,,  and  his 
traitorous  Burgundians  play  a  prominent  part,  and  Isidore's  life  and 
safety  are  placed  in  jeopardy ;  but  she  ultimately  saooeeds  in 
having  an  audience  with  the  French  king  in  his  private  cabinet 
The  **  cruel,  treacherous,  and  vindictive,"  yet  **  able  and  sagacious," 
monarch — the  poisoner  of  Agnes  Sorrel,  and  the  gossip  of  Tristan 
r  Hermite,  his  provost  marshal — was  not  long,  it  may  be  supposed, 
in  discovering  the  sex  and  quality  of  his  guest,  as  he  socm  afterwtods 
showed  by  his  sending  two  splendid  ladies'  dresses  as  a  present  to 
Isidore  and  her  companion  Claude — the  treaoheioos  AUoiaFoidliaiii ; 
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but  his  motto  was  that  he  who  could  not  dissimulate  was  unfit  to 
reign,  and  so  a  treaty  was  effectually  brought  about,  by  which 
France  was  saved  from  a  bloody  war,  but  in  which,  as  Charles  of 
Burgundy  and  the  other  great  vassals,  at  variance  with  King  Louis 
were  equally  at  variance  with  Edward  it  may  be  doubted  whether 
the  feats  of  the  third  Edward  at  Cressy  and  Poitiers,  and  of  Henry 
the  Fifth  at  Agincourt,  would  have  been  repeated. 

Unfortunately  for.  Jane,  whilst  she  partook  of  the  hospitality  of 
the  designing  Louis,  hunted  the  wild-boar  in  the  forest  of 
Compeigne,  saved  a  cordelier  from  the  cord,  and  herself  played  the 
part  of  a  wily  courtier,  her  beauty  made  such  havoc  with  the  more 
youthful  followers  of  the  monarch,  that  one  especially,  a  certain  Sire 
de  Merancourt,  became  so  violently  enamoured  of  the  fair  lady  that 
his  passion  knew  no  bounds.  He  actually  obtained  admission  to 
her  chamber  by  a  stratagem,  and  for  a  moment  the  reader  trembles 
for  the  fate  of  his  heroine ;  nor  is  this  all — when  to  carry  out  the 
treaty,  as  propounded  by  Jane  with  Edward's  acquiescence,  King 
Louis  entertained  the  whole  English  army  at  Amiens,  the  Sire  de 
Merancourt  attempted  to  carry  off  Jane  by  force  ;  but  he  received 
the  punishment  due  to  his  imprudence  at  the  hands  of  King  Edward 
himself. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  picturesque  incidents  in  the  tale ;  but 
when  Edward  returned  to  England,  as  the  French  scoffingly  said, 
at  the  price  of  a  pension  and  six  hundred  casks  of  wine,  and  Jane 
went  to  announce,  in  accordance  with  the  treaty  as  brought  about 
by  hereelf,  that  the  captivity  of  Margaret  of  Anjou  was  at  an  end, 
the  reception  given  to  the  King's  mistress  by  that  proud  queen 
brings  back  the  reader  to  a  sad  sense  of  realities. 

The  unfortunate  plotting  of  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  which  ended 
in  his  being  suffocated  in  a  butt  of  malmsey,  sent  by  the  Duke  of 
Gloucester;  the  King's  sudden  death  at  a  banquet;  the  trials 
imposed  as  a  result  upon  Jane;  how  the  good  that  was  in  her 
manifested  itself  at  such  a  supreme  moment  by  her  devotion  to  the 
Queen  and  her  children ;  how  the  young  princes  were  taken  from 
the  Abbey  Sanctuary  and  sent  to  the  Tower,  where  they  were 
perfidiously  put  to  death ;  and  how  a  certain  mysterious  monk 
behaved  himself  in  the  general  cataclysm, — make  a  fitting  and  most 
interesting  conclusion  tx)  what  could  not  with  any  regard  to 
historical  accuracy,  be  otherwise  than  a  sad  and  melancholy  story 
at  its  end ;  but  which  is  nevertheless  one  of  deep  interest,  and  is 
replete  with  the  most  striking  pictures  of  the  manners  of  the  day. 
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PASSING  AWA.Y. 

Now  tell  me  the  pleasure  of  Spring, 

With  its  buds  and  its  blossoms  so  gay  ; 
What  joy  to  the  mind  doth  their  earliness  bring  ?^ 

To  think  it  is  passing  away  ! 
That  beneath  the  broad  sunshine  that  grows  on  each  hour, 

The  bud  and  the  blossom  must  yield  to  the  flower  : 
Ob,  this  is  the  pleasure  of  spring — 
To  think  it  is  passing  away. 

In  Summer  there  dwells  thv  delight 

In  the  roses  that  welcome  its  ray  ; 
What  joy  dost  thou  find  in  its  colours  so  bright  ? — 

To  think  they  passing  away. 
That  the  beams  and  the  hues  which  so  pleasantly  shiue 

Ere  long  to  their  even  will  gently  decline  ; 
In  Summer  then  dwells  my  delight — 
To  think  it  is  passing  away. 

Then  Autumn  doth  pleasure  thee  more, 

With  its  fruits  in  their  golden  array  ; 
What  joy  dost  they  find  in  their  ripe-swelling  store  \ — 

To  think  it  is  passing  away. 
That  its  vines  and  its  orchards  must  wither  so  soon, 

And  damps  gather  over  its  morning  and  noon ; 
In  Autumn  I  pleasure  me  more — 
To  think  it  is  passing  away. 

Then  Winter  most  welcomes  doth  show. 

With  the  locks  on  its  forehead  so  grey  ; 
What  joy  dost  thou  find  in  their  ice  and  their  snow,— 

To  think  they  are  passing  away. 
That  the  sure-coming  tempest  doth  bear  on  its  wing, 

As  light  through  the  darkness,  the  promise  of  Spring ; 
Then  Winter  most  welcome  doth  show — 
When  I  think  it  is  passing  away. 

'Tis  thus  that  each  season  endears 

The  lapse  of  its  fugitive  day. 
By  fixing  the  mind  on  the  hopes  and  the  fears. 

Which  tell  it  is  passing  away. 
They  teach  in  their  order  a  lesson  sublime. 

While  girding  the  globe  with  the  circle  of  Time  : 
"  Forget  not  to  value  the  years 
When  you  think  they  are  passing  away  !" 

EdWABD  LENTHAIJt  SwiFTB, 
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